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CHAPTER 1 


DEFINING AND 
INTERPRETING CHRISTIAN 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


ANDREW ATHERSTONE AND DAVID CERI JONES 


THE early decades of the twenty-first century have seen a surge of interest in funda- 
mentalism across all religious traditions. In the wake of the Iranian Revolution of 1979, 
and most especially after the terrorist attacks on the Twin Towers in New York on 11 
September 2001, the kind of militant religion assumed to have receded in the face of tri- 
umphant modernism and secularization was very much back in public consciousness as 
a cause for immediate geopolitical concern. In 2009, journalists John Micklethwait and 
Adrian Wooldridge loudly proclaimed in the title of their analysis of what they called 
the ‘global religious revival’ of the new millennium that “God is Back!’ Almost every- 
where you look, they wrote, ‘you can see religion returning to public life’ (Micklethwait 
and Wooldridge 2009: 12). This observation was echoed by Sathianathan Clarke who 
argued that while the twenty-first century has ‘seen religion thunder back onto the stage 
of history; this has not ‘in all respects’ been ‘a good thing. The gods have returned, but 
it is with a vengeance’ (Clarke 2017: 1). The type of religion that has made its presence 
felt has tended to be marked by militancy, belligerence, and violence, sometimes 
taking extreme forms. The term ‘fundamentalism’ has been widely used to capture the 
convictions and culture of this new religious turn, this seemingly ubiquitous ‘religion 
of rage’ (Armstrong 2000: 216). Fundamentalism, according to Malise Ruthven, has be- 
come ‘a fact of life in the twenty-first century ... a word with which everyone is familiar 
now (Ruthven 2004:1). 
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THE FUNDAMENTALIST MENTALITY 


Although fundamentalism was initially coined in the 1920s to describe developments 
in American Protestant Christianity, it now reflects the emergence of a ‘militant piety’ 
within almost every major religious tradition (Armstrong 2000: ix). In a signifi- 
cant volume of essays on the theme, Fundamentalisms: Threats and Ideologies in the 
Modern World (2016), contributions covered the presence of fundamentalism within 
Christianity, Islam, Judaism, and Hinduism, as well as uses of the term in non-religious 
contexts (Dunn 2016). A single monolithic fundamentalism had been replaced by many 
fundamentalisms in vast global variety. Within Islam, the term has been applied to those 
who believe they are following the strictest interpretation of the teachings of the prophet 
Mohammad, including groups who seek to root out Western influences and enshrine 
Sharia law within Muslim caliphates (Husain 2016). Within Judaism, those who oppose 
any liberal interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures have attracted the descriptor 
‘fundamentalist; with Zionism and Haredi Judaism attracting the highest profile, each 
with a radical political agenda (Janner-Klausner 2016). A Hindu form of fundamen- 
talism has become intertwined with radical Hindu nationalism, especially through the 
rise to power in India of the BJP party and Prime Minister Narendra Modi from 2014 
(Lipner 2016). Sikhism, too, has seen the conflation of religion and nationalism in the 
efforts of fundamentalists to create an independent Sikh state in the Indian province of 
Punjab (Dietrich 1987). In most of these cases, a return to the purity of a core religious 
text or set of ideas has been married to a revolutionary political agenda aimed at creating 
a pure state in which these religious views can be upheld and enforced. 

The term ‘fundamentalist’ has also been adopted extensively within Christian 
traditions outside evangelical Protestantism. In 2015, for example, Pope Francis 
dismissed fundamentalism ‘as a sickness that is in all religions, and challenged fellow 
Roman Catholics in the face of the enormous problems confronting his church to 
abandon the ‘search for solutions in conservatism or fundamentalism, in the res- 
toration of obsolete conduct and forms that no longer have the capacity of being sig- 
nificant culturally’ (Kirchgaessner 2015). The term has been applied to those within 
the Catholic community unhappy at the theological and liturgical upheavals since 
the Second Vatican Council in the 1960s, and to those driving the ‘conservative turn 
within Catholicism during the pontificate of Benedict XVI between 2005 and 2013 
(Arbuckle 2017). ‘Catholic fundamentalisn’ was derided by one Jesuit theologian as a 
fresh outbreak of a ‘psychosocial disease, traceable not only in twentieth-century anti- 
modernism but in earlier Catholic excesses like the Crusades and the Inquisitions 
(Arnold 1990: 175). Although Protestant fundamentalism has often been stridently anti- 
Catholic—abusing the Church of Rome in the language of the Apocalypse as ‘mother of 
harlots and abominations of the earth’ (Keating 1988)—there is nonetheless significant 
overlap between them. For example, the popular American Catholic theologian Scott 
Hahn attracted attention for claiming that biblical inerrancy, the cherished doctrine of 
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Protestant fundamentalists, has always been part of the Catholic theological tradition 
(Martin 2021). 

Among other groupings, research has uncovered a surprisingly close relationship 
between the famously anti-creedal Seventh Day Adventists and the early fundamen- 
talist movement in the 1920s, especially through Adventist George McCready Price's 
championing of young earth creationism (Campbell 2019). Some Mormon schisms 
have also adopted the ‘fundamentalist’ branding. The Fundamentalist Church of Latter- 
Day Saints (FLDS) emerged in the mid-twentieth century to preserve polygamy after 
the practice was abandoned by the original Mormon church (Bennion 2011). The con- 
cept of fundamentalism has also been pressed into service in non-religious contexts. 
Alister McGrath harnessed the term ‘atheist fundamentalism to signify the ‘total dog- 
matic conviction with which Richard Dawkins and other New Atheists argued their 
cause. Their bludgeoning approach, he writes, was akin to ‘a religious fundamentalism 
which refuses to allow its ideas to be examined or challenged’ It was ‘the atheist equiva- 
lent of slick hellfire preaching, substituting turbocharged rhetoric and highly selective 
manipulation of facts for careful, evidence-based thinking’ (McGrath 2007: x, xii). In 
2007 the Archbishop of Wales likewise criticized town councils who wanted to rename 
Christmas as “Winterval, hospitals who removed Christian symbols, and airlines who 
banned their employees from wearing a cross, as all being in thrall to an ‘atheistic fun- 
damentalism ... that allows no room for disagreement, for doubt, for debate, for discus- 
sion (‘“Atheistic Fundamentalism” Fears’ 2007). Elsewhere there have been descriptions 
of ‘environmental fundamentalists’ who apparently replace the worship of God with 
worship of Gaia (Moore 1992: 1), ‘feminist fundamentalists, ‘secular fundamentalists; 
and, in Great Britain, even ‘Brexit fundamentalists’ who broached no compromise in 
the completeness of the nation’s disentanglement from the European Union following 
the 2016 referendum (Jones 2017). In contemporary public discourse the prevalence of 
‘cancel culture’ in which people are either silenced or ostracized from social, political, or 
academic circles for espousing unfashionable opinions has also been likened to the in- 
tolerance of fundamentalism by Rabbi Laura Janner-Klausner (O’Donovan 2022). The 
term ‘fundamentalist’ is ubiquitous, transcending the realm of religion and becoming 
shorthand for any form of dogmatism, closed-mindedness, or intolerance. 

The Christian Protestant fundamentalism that is the focus of this Handbook can be 
traced back to the publication of 12 volumes of essays between 1910 and 1915, gathered 
together under the title The Fundamentals: A Testimony to the Truth. Written by a wide 
cross section of evangelicals and bankrolled by Californian oil tycoon Lyman Stewart, 
The Fundamentals covered a broad range of themes, theological, devotional, and prac- 
tical, although not all took the strictly conservative line on issues that were soon to be- 
come the defining characteristics of the fundamentalist movement in full bloom. Five 
key points of doctrine were identified as under particular assault by the liberal and 
modernistic theology of the day—the inerrancy of the Bible, the divinity of Christ, his 
virgin birth, his physical Resurrection and the literal truth of Jesus’ miracles. These be- 
came the rallying cry of preachers who were first characterized in 1920 by the Baptist 
journalist Curtis Lee Laws as ‘fundamentalists. Controversy was ignited in 1922 when 
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the modernist pastor Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York City preached a landmark 
sermon entitled ‘Shall the Fundamentalists Win? which provoked numerous ripostes 
from rival preachers, including ‘Shall Unbelief Win?’ (Best 2021). The fundamentalist- 
modernist controversies that ensued were initially focused on the Northern Baptist 
Union and the Presbyterian Church, USA, but by the time of the carnivalesque Scopes 
‘monkey’ trial in 1925, concerning the teaching of evolution in Tennessee schools, the 
fundamentalists had been cast as obscurantists and were in full retreat from many facets 
of religious and public life. As they withdrew, they developed their own institutional 
structures to insulate them from the chill winds of modernism. In many respects, it 
seemed that the modernists had won. 

And yet, over a century later, the resurgent fundamentalist movement continues 
with fresh vigour and wide cultural impact, although it has evolved and expanded far 
beyond its original roots. The chapters in this Handbook do not set out to provide an 
agreed definition of fundamentalism against which individuals or groups between the 
1920s and 2020s can be easily measured and assessed. Rather, they explore the ways in 
which the language of fundamentalism has been used and applied among Protestant 
Christians, and the porous boundaries that often exist between fundamentalism and 
evangelicalism. As many of the chapters demonstrate, the contested nature of funda- 
mentalist identity is itself a very lively field of research. Sometimes the debates have 
concerned particular doctrines—such as biblical inerrancy, or conversion, or substitu- 
tionary atonement, or the Rapture. Sometimes they have revolved around fundamen- 
talist attitudes to cultural products such as alcohol, music, and fashion, or to political 
positions on abortion, global warming, and the Middle East. Yet often the controversies 
over fundamentalist identity focus upon a particular psychology or view of the world, 
the ‘fundamentalist mindset. 

Fundamentalism’s unexpected resurgence after the Second World War was attributed 
by some to the looming threat of nuclear holocaust. For example, preaching before the 
University of Oxford, a college chaplain suggested fundamentalism’s popularity among 
young people was due to their ‘search for security in a world terrifyingly insecure’ 
(Evans 1956: 12). The Dutch missiologist and ecumenist Hendrik Kraemer, lecturing in 
Toronto in 1956, warned against the rapid growth of evangelical fundamentalism as ‘a 
spiritual disease. He rebuked its ‘fanatic emphasis’ on biblical inerrancy as ‘a crude in- 
tellectualism, a dismal religious disorientation’ It signified a refusal to face up to post- 
war realities—‘escapism in quasi-heroic garb—though Kraemer observed similar 
symptoms in other branches of the global church also (Kraemer 1957: 98). Reflecting 
on the theological tumult of the 1960s, Church of England bishop John Robinson (self- 
styled ‘radical’ and poster boy of South Bank theology) observed that ‘the security of the 
fundamentalist is notoriously brittle. He dare not question too much, lest everything 
slip’ (Robinson 1969: 1446). Likewise, Episcopalian bishop John Shelby Spong asserted 
in his diatribe, Rescuing the Bible from Fundamentalism, that fundamentalism functions 
‘to bolster deeply insecure and fearful people, and as an outlet for anger (Spong 1991: 5). 
Diarmaid MacCulloch agreed that ‘fundamentalists are generally angry, and they are 
angry because they are frightened’ (MacCulloch 2016: 4). 
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Other critics encapsulated fundamentalism as, in essence, a childish way of thinking. 
For example, New Humanist magazine derided fundamentalists as ‘infantile, infantilised 
and infantilising’ It explained: 


In its intolerance of dissent, its desperate certainties, its bullies and its bosses; in its 
inability to make sense of the world without fantasies, ghosts and imaginary but 
clearly delineated imaginary friends; in its emotional lability, its tantrums, its col- 
lective egocentricity and its horror of the liminal or ambiguous: in all these ways, the 
fundamentalist mind is indeed infantile. (Bywater 2006) 


Nevertheless, Christian fundamentalism continues to attract adherents in great 
numbers. Anglican clergyman Richard Holloway (later Bishop of Edinburgh) 
observed in the late 1970s that fundamentalist churches were growing across the 
globe. This, he suggested, was because fundamentalism ‘like Maoist Marxism, is 
positive and highly packageable’ The very aspects which made it ‘anathema to lib- 
eral intellectuals’ in the universities were ‘the source of its effectiveness and power, 
not least approaching the Bible not as a set of historical documents but as ‘the living 
and breathing Word of God which addresses us in our lostness. Moreover, fundamen- 
talism changes people, and thus by this criterion it ‘works. ‘Almost every parish priest, 
Holloway noted, ‘will know at least one ex-drug-addict who is now a “Bible Christian” 
who talks of his Lord with most un-Anglican fervour’ (Holloway 1977). The funda- 
mentalist mindset was not restricted to a few ecclesial groupings in the United States, 
or to new ‘house churches’ and ‘apostolic’ networks which sprang up during the twen- 
tieth century, but was evidenced in many old-line denominations across the world, 
among the Anglican elites of the Home Counties as much as the rural Baptists of the 
American South. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND EVANGELICALISM 


The relationship between ‘fundamentalism’ and ‘evangelicalism’ has been especially 
contested. Sometimes the terms are used synonymously, though most historians ac- 
knowledge Protestant fundamentalism as an evangelical subset. Joel Carpenter, 
for example, suggests: ‘Fundamentalists are evangelicals, but not all evangelicals 
are fundamentalists’ (Carpenter 1997: 8). Cullen Murphy likewise included 
fundamentalists within the ‘vast tent of evangelical faith, but positioned them as 
‘merely a subculture within “mainstream” evangelicalism, a relatively young and ex- 
treme movement within an older, moderate one’ (Murphy 1981: 106, 108). Timothy 
Weber compared evangelicalism to ‘a large extended family’ categorized into four 
main branches, including fundamentalist evangelicals alongside classic evangelicals, 
pietistic evangelicals, and progressive evangelicals (Weber 1991: 12-13). Nevertheless, 
fundamentalism, like its evangelical parent, ‘has never existed as a single, unified 
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phenomenon, but presents as multiple contested varieties—Reformed, Wesleyan, 
pietist, political, revivalist, separatist, scholarly, and many permutations in between 
(Bauder 2011: 20). 

Both fundamentalism and evangelicalism have had their fair share of bad press, but 
fundamentalism more so. It is not only a ‘swear word, but also in Michael Saward’s 
phrase a ‘smear word, bandied about without careful definition to slander a theological 
opponent (Saward 1987: 83). Kevin Bauder, a self-professed ‘mainstream fundamen- 
talist, laments that fundamentalism is often ‘treated like the cryptozoology of the theo- 
logical world, met not with argument but with summary dismissal (Bauder 2011: 19). 
It is frequently understood to represent evangelicalism’s worst excesses. Roger Olson's 
descriptions are typical, identifying fundamentalism with a ‘fortress mentality, narrow, 
sectarian, obscurantist, militant, resistant to modernity, guilty of young earth cre- 
ationism and a rejection of critical biblical scholarship (Olson 2005: 77-9, 121). For evan- 
gelicalism to flourish, he suggested, it must break free from the fundamentalist mindset 
(Olson 2005: 65). In What the Bible Really Teaches: A Challenge for Fundamentalists, 
Keith Ward (Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford) likewise described fundamentalism 
as ‘a corruption of the evangelical faith: He assailed the fundamentalist movement as 
‘a twentieth-century Western literalistic millenarian philosophy imposed on the Bible 
without regard for scholarship and tradition, and believed it would fade away if only 
evangelicals rediscovered their true heritage in personal experience of salvation in 
Christ and freedom in the Spirit, not the imposition of doctrines and written laws (Ward 
2004: 181-2). 

Among some commentators, as Jon Stone identifies, the relationship between 
evangelicals and fundamentalists is not always interpreted theologically, but ‘reduced 
to a matter of social etiquette. This is sometimes simply a mechanism for branding all 
evangelicals as, at core, fundamentalist. In the words of Frank Spina, evangelicals are 
‘fundamentalists with good manners’ (Stone 1997: 37). During the second half of the 
twentieth century, many who claimed an evangelical identity firmly rejected this 
eliding of terms, asserting that fundamentalism was a distinct theological movement, 
and portraying themselves as wisely sailing ‘between the Scylla of liberalism and the 
Charybdis of fundamentalism’ (Wright 1996: 2). The post-war ‘neo-evangelical’ coali- 
tion in North America was particularly adept at repositioning itself as distinct from 
fundamentalism, in a bold attempt to construct a more attractive evangelical identity. 
Led by men like Billy Graham, Carl Henry (first editor of Christianity Today maga- 
zine), and Harold Ockenga (first president of Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasadena), 
they successfully rebranded the evangelical movement (Marsden 1987; Rosell 2008; 
Hall and Strachan 2015). They ‘hatched a scheme to give conservative Protestantism a 
face-lift? argues D. G. Hart, by accentuating the positives and by ‘toning down the cuss- 
edness of fundamentalism (Hart 2004: 13, 18). Graham, for example, began to foster 
broader relationships ecumenically, undertaking cooperative evangelism outside the 
boundaries of fundamentalism. It was a highly contested exercise in public relations. 
‘These neo-evangelical pioneers were sometimes dismissed by their opponents as merely 
‘fundamentalists with PhDs’ (Carter 2006: 57). 
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Their manifesto was Carl Henry’s The Uneasy Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism 
(1947), a short and passionately argued tract in which Henry sought to ‘perform sur- 
gery on fundamentalism (Henry 1947: xv). Charting an agenda for reforming the 
movement, he accused the fundamentalists of the first half of the twentieth century of 
championing a severely attenuated gospel that while strong on personal redemption 
had an ‘apparent lack of any social passion. Fundamentalism, Henry charged, had be- 
come ‘the modern priest and Levite, by-passing suffering humanity’ (Henry 1947: 2). 
In so doing, he claimed, modern fundamentalism had departed from the mainstream 
evangelical tradition which had always embraced the great social reform movements 
of the day. In reacting against the ‘social gospel, fundamentalists had dispensed with a 
social ethic almost entirely, leaving Christian social concern to liberals who preached 
a different gospel altogether. Henry called on evangelicals to address the needs of the 
‘total mar and the ‘global man; to recover the Christian mind on pressing contemporary 
issues and to develop a social ethic that was fully integrated with the evangelistic im- 
pulse at which fundamentalists had been so adept. ‘A Christianity without a passion to 
turn the world upside down; he wrote, ‘is not a reflection of apostolic authority’ (Henry 
1947: 16). The message was clear: fundamentalists had promoted a Christianity that fell 
some way short of both the biblical norm and the long evangelical tradition of which 
they purported to be a part. Fundamentalism, according to Henry’s polemical position 
statement, was a corruption of genuine evangelicalism. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the new 1950 edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia— 
which according to its editor reflected ‘the intellectual atmosphere of post-war 
Britain (Law 1950: viii)—defined fundamentalism as an infallibilist view of Scripture, 
exemplified by the pre-critical views of nineteenth-century Oxford clergyman 
J. W. Burgon, but now abandoned by the theology faculties in British universities 
(Richardson 1950). However, these doctrines could not be consigned to history, nor, 
in a globalized world, corralled in the American South. When Billy Graham toured 
Britain in the mid-1950s with his familiar catchphrase “The Bible says ..5 including a 
mission to the University of Cambridge, he sparked intense controversy. The fundamen- 
talist mindset of contemporary evangelicalism was met with a barrage of criticism in 
episcopal sermons, educational journals, national newspapers, and diocesan missives. 
Its adherents, including the Inter-Varsity Fellowship, were assailed for their crude lit- 
eralism, dogmatism, bigotry, obscurantism, bibliolatry, and puritanical factious- 
ness. Faced by such opprobrium, the Church Gazette called it a fundamentalist ‘witch 
hunt’ and J. I. Packer lamented that fundamentalism was now ‘the whipping-boy of 
English Protestantism. Anti-fundamentalism had become ‘a fashion, almost a craze; he 
observed (Atherstone 2022a). 

These debates continued to recur in subsequent decades, for example in the im- 
portant interaction between two Church of England clergymen in London—the lib- 
eral theologian David L. Edwards (sub-dean of Westminster Abbey and chaplain to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons) and the evangelical statesman John Stott (rector of 
All Souls, Langham Place). In What Anglicans Believe (1974), Edwards defined funda- 
mentalism succinctly as ‘the belief that the Bible contains no errors. This he declared 
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to be contrary to the spirit of Anglicanism, which he championed as a more intelligent 
version of Christian faith, welcoming modern scholarship (Edwards 1974: 85). Writing 
in the Church Times, Edwards warned that fundamentalism was particularly popular 
at times of crisis because it ‘feeds on fear’ (Edwards 1973b). Nevertheless, he rightly 
discerned that Anglican evangelicals in the 1970s were undergoing a transformation, 
quietly abandoning both ‘kill-joy’ puritanism and ‘kill-truth’ fundamentalism (Edwards 
1973a). Professor James Barr of the University of Oxford caused a furore in 1977 with 
Fundamentalism, a trenchant attack upon the evangelicals within the Inter- Varsity 
Fellowship who he asserted were fundamentalists in all but name, holding to biblical 
inerrancy, rejection of modern critical methods, and the belief that they alone were the 
‘true Christians. Barr assailed their teaching as ‘grotesque; ‘a fossilised theology; ‘a mass 
of inconsistencies, ‘clear superstition, ‘philistinism, and ‘a mountain of hypocrisy’ (Barr 
1977: 1, 74, 98, 161, 259, 301, 314). The Evangelical Times surprisingly welcomed the cri- 
tique as ‘a timely warning’ which should stir conservative evangelicals to re-examine 
their principles (Horn 1977), but Churchman accused Barr of himself behaving like a 
fundamentalist by his contemptuous judgements and by approaching the writings of his 
enemies with a hermeneutic of suspicion (Goldingay 1977: 298). Edwards particularly 
criticized Barr for not taking account of the important recent trend of “Evangelical lib- 
eralisation’ represented by men like Stott (Edwards 1977). Others agreed that since the 
first National Evangelical Anglican Congress, chaired by Stott in 1967, evangelicals in the 
Church of England had ‘matured far beyond the narrow fundamentalism of Right-wing 
America (Duggan 1980). 

Nevertheless, in subsequent dialogue in the 1980s, Edwards suggested that Stott had 
not fully thrown over his former views. He accused Stott of a ‘lingering inclination to- 
wards fundamentalism; for instance his belief in the historicity of Adam and Eve, and 
of ‘lamentable hesitation’ in accepting the latest fruits of biblical research (Edwards and 
Stott 1988: 53). As one example, Stott had recently told his All Souls congregation—in 
a series of sermons published as The Bible (1982) and reissued in America as You Can 
Trust the Bible (1991)—that ‘divine inspiration was not a mechanical process which 
reduced the human authors of the Bible to machines, whether dictating-machines or 
tape-recorders, and yet also that the Holy Spirit spoke through them ‘in such a way that 
his words were theirs, and their words were his, simultaneously’ (Stott 1982: 17, 45). To 
Edwards this seemed, despite the denials, to be treading very closely to a fundamen- 
talist path. 

In reply, Stott categorically dissociated himself from fundamentalism, though he 
acknowledged fundamentalist believers as ‘true—even if sometimes embarrassing— 
brothers and sisters in Christ’ (Edwards and Stott 1988: 90). Employing a classic tri- 
partite division, Stott argued that evangelicals like himself avoided the errors of both 
liberalism and fundamentalism. He pictured evangelicals as a kite, soaring freely to great 
heights but tethered to the authority of divine revelation—liberals as a helium balloon, 
unrestrained and unaccountable, carried away by the breeze—and fundamentalists 
as ‘a caged bird, capable of flight but held captive by their traditions (Edwards and 
Stott 1988: 105-6). It was a mournful, indeed patronizing, image. Stott attempted a 
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pathology of the fundamentalist mindset in the late twentieth century, identifying eight 
characteristics which he wished to repudiate (Edwards and Stott 1988: 90-1): 


(1) A general suspicion of scholarship and science, which sometimes degenerates 
into a thoroughgoing anti-intellectualism; 

(2) a mechanical view or ‘dictation theory’ of biblical inspiration, with a consequent 
denial of the human, cultural element in Scripture and therefore of the need for 
‘biblical criticisn’ and careful hermeneutics; 

(3) anaive, almost superstitious, reverence for the Authorized (King James’) Version 
of the Bible, warts and all, as if it were quasi-inspired, which leads to a neglect of 
textual criticism; 

(4) a literalistic interpretation of all Scripture ... leading to an insufficient recogni- 
tion of the place of poetry, metaphor, and symbol; 

(5) a separatist ecclesiology, together with a blanket repudiation of the Ecumenical 
Movement and the World Council of Churches; 

(6) acultural imprisonment, whose evil consequences have included racial prejudice 
and prosperity teaching; 

(7) adenial of the social implications of the gospel, except for philanthropy and some 
extreme right-wing political concerns; and 

(8) an insistence on premillennial eschatology, with a rather dogmatic contemporary 
interpretation of prophecy, including an uncritical espousal of Zionism. 


Stott’s portrait of fundamentalism was adopted by the Evangelical Alliance (Calver et al. 
1993: 6), and by Baptist theologian Derek Tidball in Who Are the Evangelicals? (Tidball 
1994: 17-18). Stott offered a similar dissection and repudiation of fundamentalism in his 
later book, Evangelical Truth: A Personal Plea for Unity (Stott 1999: 19-24). 

This framing of the relationship between fundamentalism and evangelicalism 
provoked the ire of Peter Masters (minister of the Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s former pulpit) in his tract Are We Fundamentalists? (1995). 
He insisted that ‘the overwhelming majority of ordinary, Bible-believing Christians have 
always been fundamentalists, a synonym for traditional evangelicalism. But ‘new-style’ 
evangelicals were now seeking to manipulate the terminology ‘for reasons of tactical 
self-advantage; to lay claim to the evangelical centre-ground. These ‘new-style’ critics, 
Masters complained, were ‘sweetness and light’ towards liberals and Roman Catholics, 
but far less gracious towards their ‘old-style’ evangelical colleagues (Masters 1995: 4, 9- 
10). In particular, Stott and Tidball’s ‘crudely polemical’ portrayal of fundamentalism, 
casting the movement in the most negative light, was designed to make neo-evangelicals 
appear by contrast 


more tolerant, more magnanimous, more flexible, more reasonable, more scholarly, 
and nicer in every way ... On reading such a list of distinctions, who would want to 
be a fundamentalist? Are they not a bunch of distempered, narrow-minded, obscur- 
antist, complaining antibodies? (Masters 1995: 11-12) 
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Masters challenged each of Stott’s descriptors as misleading. For example, the charge 
that fundamentalists were literalists who downplayed the significance of metaphor 
and poetry was dismissed as ‘a most extraordinary ... jibe, simply ‘astonishing’ and 
‘not remotely credible’ proved false by the expository skill of numerous conservative 
exegetes (Masters 1995: 16). Seeking to rehabilitate fundamentalist identity, Masters 
offered an alternative set of identifying marks—exclusivist (proclaiming salva- 
tion only through Jesus Christ), biblicist, creationist, believist (relying on the Holy 
Spirit, not human gimmicks, for conversion), evangelist, separatist, activist. “We pray; 
Masters declared, ‘for a large-scale return and revival of old-style evangelicalism 
in our land. We long to see a great increase of those who bear the characteristics of 
true fundamentalists—zealous for the foundational doctrines of the faith’ (Masters 
1995: 30). 

Masters’ willingness to associate with ‘fundamentalist’ nomenclature was unusual. 
Generally, it remained a derogatory term of abuse imposed upon evangelicals by some 
of their severest critics. For example, one ‘post-evangelical’ commentator suggested 
that Reform, a conservative evangelical pressure group in the Church of England, 
founded in 1992, was reacting to ‘the new cultural challenge’ of the late twentieth cen- 
tury by returning to ‘the false certainties of fundamentalism’ (Tomlinson 1995: 26). 
Similarly, in the Anglican Church of Australia, conservative evangelicals in the diocese 
of Sydney were branded by Muriel Porter as both ‘new puritans’ and ‘fundamentalists’ 
(Porter 2006: 17-32). However, Peter Jensen (Archbishop of Sydney) told his diocesan 
synod in 2001 that they were promoting a form of Christianity which was ‘classical 
but not fundamentalist: Fundamentalism, he suggested, implied ‘an anti-intellectual, 
backward-looking and ugly zeal in the cause of religion (Porter 2006: 23). Likewise, 
Michael Jensen’s apologia for Sydney Anglicanism insisted that it was not ‘a rabidly fun- 
damentalist patriarchal sect’ but a flexible, missional, and ‘intellectually vigorous’ ex- 
pression of evangelical faith (Jensen 2012: 3, 6). He rejected the ‘fundamentalist label for 
its pejorative overtones as ‘a playground bully among words. It is a word hissed through 
clenched teeth’ (Jensen 2012: 13). These wrestling matches over the legitimate uses of 
fundamentalist terminology, and its relationship to evangelicalism, have recurred in 
many contexts. The debate is not settled. 


A CASE STUDY: THE ALPHA MOVEMENT 


‘Fundamentalism’ continues to be widely used as a term of abuse, especially in 
popular discourse. One prominent example is in reactions to the Alpha movement, a 
leading brand in Christian evangelism, pioneered by former barrister Nicky Gumbel 
and launched globally in 1993 by Holy Trinity Brompton (HTB), a large charismatic 
Anglican congregation in London. The course's doctrinal content was broadly trad- 
itionalist concerning the uniqueness of Jesus Christ, the authority of Scripture, and 
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the necessity of supernatural conversion by the Holy Spirit. Within three decades over 
28 million people had attended Alpha worldwide, and it had evolved from its Anglican 
roots to be embraced in diverse cultural and theological contexts, including among 
Peruvian Pentecostals, Zambian Brethren, and Japanese Roman Catholics (Atherstone 
2022b). 

Many critics, especially in the popular media, reached for the terminology of ‘fun- 
damentalisny in their efforts to explain, or to discredit, the course. Sometimes this 
was a generic label, to signify carbon-copy doctrinal certainties combined with lack 
of personality, vulnerability, or intelligence. For example, Church Times journalist 
Andrew Brown refused to attend Alpha, not wishing to be ‘surrounded by clear-eyed 
fundies whose conversation is as carefully scripted as that of a telephone salesman 
(Brown 1998). On another occasion, he quipped that to describe Alpha’s promoters 
as ‘fundamentalists’ was unfair to fundamentalists, a low jibe (Cohen 2001). Others 
focused their criticism on Alpha’s traditionalist moral code, rather than its theology. 
‘Like all fundamentalist sects, declared the Sunday Telegraph, ‘it preaches intolerance’ 
(Preston 2001). Roman Catholic commentator Cristina Odone, whose 1997 novel A 
Perfect Wife was a thinly veiled assault on HTB and Alpha, proclaimed: ‘I want to alert 
Britain to the danger of Christian fundamentalism. While it is cloaked in a squeaky- 
clean presentation it is actually promoting a narrow moral policy - both anti-gay and 
anti-feminist’ (Morgan 1997). Likewise, The Independent dismissed Alpha as funda- 
mentalist; citing its disapproval of abortion, divorce, homosexuality, and sex outside 
marriage (Askwith 1998). Alpha readily divided opinion. Its supporters attributed 
its success ‘to the appeal of orthodox, biblically-based Christianity in a confused 
and fragmented society, observed The Times, whereas its opponents warned of ‘a 
new breed of fundamentalist zealots who feed on contemporary angst’ (Thompson 
1998). When ITV broadcast Alpha: Will It Change Their Lives? in 2001, a ten-week 
series fronted by Sir David Frost following ten participants through Alpha, it was 
widely criticized as ‘free advertising for a fundamentalist sect’ and the National 
Secular Society made a formal complaint to the Independent Television Commission 
(Billen 2009). 

Drawing parallels with Islamic fundamentalism was another method by which 
opponents aimed to discredit the Alpha movement. This was a conceptual leap, from 
one religious context to another, but the tropes proved polemically useful. In October 
2003—two years after the Al-Qaeda terrorist attacks on New York and Washington 
DC—secularist magazine The Freethinker published an exposé of Alpha entitled “The 
Respectable Face of Fundamentalism’ It suggested that, in popular imagination, reli- 
gious fundamentalism most often conjured an image of 


a robe-wearing, beard-sporting Arab—quietly sitting at the back of Flight 730 from 
Heathrow, waiting to strike. But fanatical Islamists are the least of our worries. 
They are only the visible tip of the iceberg when it comes to extremism ... They’re 
the usual suspects—the people we expect to endanger our human rights. What we 
don’t expect—and what many of us don’t even know—is that the real front line of 
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fundamentalism is much harder to identify, and can do far more damage. It’s in our 
schools, in our youth clubs, in our social services, and in our universities. It wears 
ordinary clothes, looks like everyone else; is polite, well educated and plausible. To 
make matters worse, it’s targeting our biggest asset, our only store for the future—our 
children. 


The article focused especially on Alpha’s attempts to evangelize young people, 
decrying what it called Alpha’s ‘biblical literalist, homophobic version of Christianity’ 
It asserted: “They use every cult tactic in the book: peer pressure; emotional black- 
mail; instant “friends”; isolation; abstraction; fatigue—everything youd expect from a 
well-oiled fundamentalist sect’ (Segura 2003). Likewise, in summer 2006, to mark the 
first anniversary of the Islamist terrorist attacks in London, New Humanist magazine 
published a special themed issue on fundamentalism, religious intolerance, dogmatism, 
and extremism. It included an article on Alpha (Marsden 2006). There was no doubt, in 
the opinion of New Humanist, that Alpha’s theology was ‘simplistically fundamentalist— 
albeit cuddly fundamentalism on the surface’ (Herrick 2001: 6). A more nuanced 
scholarly assessment was offered by sociologist Stephen Hunt, who argued that Alpha 
displayed some ‘fundamentalist inclinations —such as an inerrantist view of Scripture, 
a conservative atonement theology, and other ‘uncompromising’ beliefs—but that these 
were counterbalanced by Alphas ecumenical instincts and efforts at cultural engage- 
ment (Hunt 2004: 84-8). 

Among Alphas supporters, of course, a ‘fundamentalist’ designation was firmly 
resisted. It was an entirely negative label which damaged the Alpha brand. One cler- 
gyman, a self-styled ‘middle-of-the-road Anglican, protested that such descriptions 
were ‘inappropriately alarmist. Alpha, in his view, was not fundamentalist but simply an 
introduction to ‘the fundamentals of Christianity’ (Paget 1998). “There may well be wild- 
eyed fundamentalists at HTB; chimed in another supporter, ‘but I have yet to meet one. 
True, HTB and its offshoots do Christianity with a bit of enthusiasm and style. As John 
Wesley found, that is enough to get most of your fellow clergy harrumphing in disap- 
proval (Starkey 2008). This was typical of those accused of fundamentalism: to deny the 
charge and to protest that they were merely propagating classic Christianity. ‘All we are 
trying to do, HTB averred when faced by these imputations, ‘is to serve Jesus Christ and 
present the traditional gospel in a way that the people of today’s culture can understand’ 
(Morgan 1997). 

This brief case study of reactions to the Alpha movement demonstrates that the 
language of ‘fundamentalism’ remains a highly serviceable tool in contemporary reli- 
gious polemics. To label a group or individual in this way is often a convenient jour- 
nalistic shorthand, which avoids the labour of patient nuanced analysis, in favour of 
easy tropes. But fundamentalism is so resonant in popular culture, and the position 
of fundamentalists is so commonly derided, that it proves an effective, if sometimes 
alarmist, strategy. Christian fundamentalism, as a concept and a caricature, continues to 
provoke very strong reactions. 
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HISTORIOGRAPHICAL TRAJECTORIES 


Historians of religion have frequently been attracted to Christian fundamentalism as a 
fruitful field of research. The dust had barely begun to settle after the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversies of the interwar period before the first histories were written. 
Early accounts of the movement, such as Stewart G. Cole’s The History of Fundamentalism 
(1931) and Norman F. Furniss’s The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-1931 (1954) tended 
to regard fundamentalism as a peculiarly American phenomenon which had both 
flourished and withered away in a single decade. Cole was rather more positive about 
the movement than Furniss, who saw fundamentalism as a further manifestation of the 
repressive temper of the 1920s. Louis Gaspar’s The Fundamentalist Movement, 1930- 
1956 (1962) extended the chronological range of analysis, proposing that fundamen- 
talism had continued to flourish after the Scopes trial in conservative networks like the 
American Council of Christian Churches and the National Association of Evangelicals, 
both founded in the 1940s. 

There were also histories, often lengthy works, produced by self-professed 
fundamentalists who tended to defend their movement and explain its distinctives ra- 
ther than attempt detailed critical analysis of its nature. A prominent example was A 
History of Fundamentalism in America (1973) by George W. Dollar, professor of church 
history at Bob Jones University, South Carolina, a fundamentalist institution. He was 
a Baptist pastor but had separated from the Southern Baptist Convention in the mid- 
1950s ‘in disgust at the inroads of Liberalism and the decline in preaching of the Word of 
God’ (Dollar 1973: back cover). Dollar took the long view, looking back to the nineteenth 
century for examples of evangelicals prepared to defend the Bible at all costs, but his 
virulent criticism of post-war neo-evangelicalism was his book's defining characteristic. 
Similarly, In Pursuit of Purity: American Fundamentalism Since 1850 (1986) by David 
Beale (another former Baptist pastor and Bob Jones University educator) highlighted 
the defence of ‘the whole Bible as the absolute inerrant, and authoritative Word of God, 
and a commitment ‘to the doctrine and practice of holiness’ as the sine qua non of the 
fundamentalists (Beale 1986: 3). These were in-house histories, doubling as contem- 
porary theological polemics about the state of modern evangelicalism. 

It was Ernest Sandeen’s groundbreaking study, The Roots of Fundamentalism (1970), 
which first placed the fundamentalist agitation of the early twentieth century in both 
a longer and wider context. Sandeen argued that fundamentalism was a more com- 
plex and longer-lived entity, one that had its specific origins in the world of nineteenth- 
century Anglo-American millenarianism. Yet when George Marsden, soon a giant 
in the field, published Fundamentalism and American Culture (1980), a study of the 
movement between 1870 and the Scopes trial, he reverted to a characterization of funda- 
mentalism as ‘militantly anti-modernist Protestant evangelicalism’ (Marsden 1980: 4). 
Fundamentalists, he argued, raged against modernism in all its varied expressions, theo- 
logical and more. In his most famous aphorism, in his follow-up volume, Understanding 
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Fundamentalism and Evangelicalism (1991), he characterized the archetypal funda- 
mentalist as ‘an evangelical who is angry about something’ (Marsden 1991: 1), a pri- 
marily sociological emphasis. Marsden’s work, according to Michael S. Hamilton, ‘drew 
the interpretative map of fundamentalism that scholars and journalists now rely om 
(Hamilton 2014: 230), with the consequence that the broader canvas of Sandeen became 
overshadowed if not largely forgotten. The marginalization of fundamentalists from 
American public life after the Scopes trial was total, but Joel Carpenter’s Revive Us Again 
(1997) demonstrated that far from declining, the years up to the outbreak of the Second 
World War saw fundamentalists rebuild, creating all of the institutions, Bible schools, 
publishing houses, and radio ministries necessary to provide a viable alternative to the 
modernist mainline denominations. The sense that fundamentalism was at heart a re- 
actionary movement has remained persistent, indeed the dominant feature of historical 
writing on the subject. 

In parallel with this wave of fresh archival research and interpretation during the late 
twentieth century, the ambitious Fundamentalism Project at the University of Chicago, 
led by Martin Marty and R. Scott Appleby in the early 1990s, examined fundamentalism 
across the major world religions and designed a theoretical model of the ideal funda- 
mentalist against which groups could be measured. They came to the conclusion that 
each religion had within its ranks members who shared an aversion to modernity and 
often extreme reactions to their social and cultural marginalization, even leading to vio- 
lence and political revolution. Yet it was also possible to equate partially to the model, 
and some groups were therefore deemed ‘fundamentalist-like’ to varying degrees 
(Marty and Appleby 1991-5). Fundamentalism according to this interpretation was 
not a rigid category. The boundary lines were blurred. Their approach has been widely 
adopted, widening the frame of reference and bringing more and more groups into the 
purview of fundamentalist research, ripe for investigation (Partridge 2001). According 
to MacCulloch, what lies at the heart of this ‘multiform fundamentalism, binding the 
varieties together, is ‘an inability to show indifference to difference, an intolerance of 
plurality’ (MacCulloch 2016: 3). 

The upsurge of interest in radical religion in the early twenty-first century, espe- 
cially after the 9/11 terrorist attacks, led to renewed public attention to the nature of 
fundamentalist religion in its many guises. It attracted the energies of a wide array of 
commentators, politicians, sociologists, and historians. Following in James Barr’s 
footsteps, Harriet Harris had argued that evangelicals and fundamentalists were prac- 
tically indistinguishable in their way of theological thinking, because they both assumed 
certain a priori facts about the Bible before interpreting it (Harris 1998). However, a new 
volume of essays, Evangelicalism and Fundamentalism in the United Kingdom During the 
Twentieth Century (2013), painted with a finer brush, and through a series of case studies 
of various British denominations and networks argued that fundamentalism and evan- 
gelicalism were in fact readily distinguishable from one another. While there were some 
evangelicals who displayed fundamentalist tendencies, Britain had not experienced a 
fully blown fundamentalist movement in the same way as the United States (Bebbington 
and Jones 2013). That position was borne out in the research of Markku Ruotsila on 
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the ‘last embers’ of British fundamentalism in the 1970s and 1980s, which laid bare the 
limitations of American-style fundamentalist organizations keen on translating their 
concerns to a British context (Ruotsila 2023). Ruotsila reached a similar conclusion con- 
cerning the fundamentalist-style debates initiated by American missionaries in post- 
war Japan (Ruotsila 2022). American-flavoured fundamentalism did not always survive 
the translation to other cultures intact. 

In a burgeoning research field, several other studies demonstrated that the domin- 
ance of George Marsden’s approach to the subject was coming under fresh scrutiny, 
calling into question the anti-modern nature of the fundamentalist movement. Matthew 
Avery Sutton surveyed a number of recent works that suggested that defining funda- 
mentalism as quintessentially anti-modern had limitations (Sutton 2017). Timothy 
Gloege showed how the founders of the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago used savvy 
commercial techniques to grow the college (Gloege 2015), while B. M. Pietsch argued 
that dispensationalism, long regarded as one of the key founding influences on funda- 
mentalism, was rooted in the modern fascination with quantification and the classifi- 
cation of information (Pietsch 2015). Daniel K. Williams’ God’s Own Party: The Making 
of the Christian Right (2010) and Darren Dochuk’s From Bible Belt to Sun Belt: Plain- 
folk Religion, Grassroots Politics and the Rise of Evangelical Conservatism (2011) both 
showed that cultural engagement, rather than withdrawal and isolation, were the 
hallmarks of fundamentalist political thinking. What united each of these new histor- 
ical interpretations was the conviction that far from reacting against modernism, fun- 
damentalism ‘emerged as very much a product of its place and time that had little to do 
with returning to the “old time religion” ’ (Sutton 2017: 239). Christian fundamentalists 
did not necessarily reject the modern world, but often embraced its opportunities and 
outlooks energetically. 


THE SHAPE OF THIS HANDBOOK 


The 38 chapters contained in this Handbook explore the history and character of fun- 
damentalism from multiple perspectives, from the late nineteenth century down to the 
present day. Part One examines the historical development of fundamentalism, begin- 
ning with the foundational text, The Fundamentals (1910-15). Further chapters analyse 
some of the longer-term currents and influences that fed into the movement, such as 
tent revivalism and Spurgeonism, and assess the significance of the Scopes trial, a crucial 
moment in the shaping of public perceptions of fundamentalist religion in America and 
beyond. These are followed by exploration of fundamentalist fortunes within various 
evangelical networks and denominations on both sides of the Atlantic, including Old 
Princeton theology, the Southern Baptist Convention, and Billy Graham's crusades, and 
fundamentalism’s relationship with Pentecostalism and charismatic renewal. They dem- 
onstrate the interaction of fundamentalist ideas with the various trends and trajectories 
fashioning twentieth-century evangelicalism. 
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Part Two looks at seven of the chief theological convictions that have given defin- 
ition to fundamentalism, including their understanding of the authority of the Bible, 
the gospel, supernatural conversion, Creation and the end of the world. There is also 
analysis of the separatism that was so integral to fundamentalist identity, and of the 
parameters of a fundamentalist-style spirituality. In each case the authors trace the de- 
velopment of fundamentalist attitudes over time, showing that in many instances fun- 
damentalist convictions were far from static and defy simple categorization. 

Fundamentalist ideas of personal morality are explored in Part Three which examines 
perspectives on social and ethical issues. For fundamentalists, personal holiness was 
vital, and one of the main ways in which they maintained a distinctive identity. Their 
separatism was not just ecclesial, but could often be world-denying to varying degrees as 
well. Chapters explore attitudes towards sex, sexuality, gender, the family, and abortion, 
often the main red-button issues for fundamentalists in a world from which they felt 
ostracized. Fundamentalist attitudes toward education, sport, popular music, and al- 
cohol are also surveyed, all areas in which fundamentalists tended to adopt reactionary 
positions. 

Part Four explores some of the ways in which fundamentalists engaged with wider 
society, showing in each case that rather than retreating from modernity, they were 
often fully embedded within it and deeply shaped by it too. Fundamentalist polit- 
ical engagement is scrutinized, both the anti-communism of the mid-twentieth 
century and the formation of the Religious Right in the 1980s. Chapters examine fun- 
damentalist attitudes to world mission, race and civil rights, Israel and the Middle 
East, environmentalism, business, and the Internet. A short concluding section, Part 
Five, points to possible fundamentalist futures. It surveys the burgeoning body of 
memoirs and novels from those who have left fundamentalist Christianity, viewing 
the movement through the eyes of some of its fiercest critics. It also examines the 
globalization of fundamentalism in the twenty-first century, as the movement has 
expanded into the Global South, well beyond its north Atlantic origins, showing how 
some of the established categories for historical interpretation break down in new 
contexts. 
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HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


CHAPTER 2 


GEOFFREY R. TRELOAR 


By reputation, The Fundamentals are the eponymous volumes of the fundamen- 
talist movement. Ever since their publication it has frequently been observed that 
the 12 booklets produced under this title between 1910 and 1915 triggered the emer- 
gence of organized fundamentalism and gave their name to the movement (Cole 
1931: 52-62, Barr 1981: 2). These connections reflect a common teleological reading 
which positions The Fundamentals on one side (albeit embryonically) of the great 
battle of the 1920s with theological modernism for the future of American Christianity 
and its sphere of influence. Against this perspective is the fact that The Fundamentals 
were written before organized fundamentalism existed, when an undetermined fu- 
ture might have produced different outcomes. Whether read backwards or forwards, 
The Fundamentals has engendered various interpretations—ideological (Sandeen 1970, 
Marsden 2006), political (Lienesch 2007), and commercial (Gloege 2015). This diver- 
sity largely explains why there is no consensus on the key critical issues arising from 
the text—its antecedents, purpose, design, character, and impact. An additional inter- 
pretive puzzle is the absence from a work with this title of a discrete statement of the 
fundamental beliefs of Christianity. Did The Fundamentals in fact enunciate a creed? On 
the basis of a re-reading of the text in close connection with the Fundamentals archive 
housed at Biola University in California, this chapter addresses each of these matters. 
Without discounting the political and commercial dimensions, it argues for an ideo- 
logical reading of The Fundamentals as a programme of guidance and instruction for 
active Christian workers intended to shape the Christianity of the contemporary world 
which subsequently, against the background of the First World War of 1914-18 and 
its aftermath, became the ideational basis of fundamentalism in its controversy with 
modernism. 
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THE PROJECT 


The opening volume of The Fundamentals explained that it was the gift of ‘two intelli- 
gent, consecrated Christian laymen’ whose identity for commercial reasons remained a 
carefully guarded secret (I:4).' In fact, the project was the brainchild of Lyman Stewart 
(1840-1923), chairman of the Union Oil Company of California which he had built 
up over the previous two decades (Gloege 2015: 162-8). Converted to Christianity at 
the Businessman’s Revival of 1857-8 and shaped, initially, by the doctrinalism of his 
Presbyterian denomination and, more recently, by the premillennialism of the Niagara 
Bible Conference, Stewart regarded his fortune as an endowment of which he would 
have to give an account to God. Because of his decision to undertake ‘work which will be 
enduring and hence count for eternity’ (LS to MS, 24 Sept. 1909), he was already a sup- 
porter of Presbyterian overseas missions, the distribution of dispensationalist literature 
and of evangelistic, educational, and welfare ministries in Los Angeles. What became 
The Fundamentals was an extension of this well-established project of Christian leader- 
ship and philanthropy. 

Motivated by a sense of crisis in contemporary Christianity, Stewarts plan was to 
finance for one year a monthly magazine of about 120 pages to be called Testimony. 
His analysis of the situation diagnosed as the underlying problem erroneous teaching 
in the universities and denominational seminaries and the resultant ignorance of true 
Christianity among the preachers, teachers, missionaries, and other Christian workers 
throughout the world. As he explained to his brother Milton, who also supported 
the project financially: ‘men do not know what they are teaching is error; they teach 
what they have been taught; they do not know any better’ (LS to MS, 24 Sept. 1909). 
Stewart’s remedy was to bypass existing educational institutions and channels of 
communication to ‘Give them the truth directly in a short-run periodical combining 
positive statement of ‘the fundamentals of Christianity’ and correction of ‘the false 
testimonies of the “Destructive Criticism’ (ACD to possible contributors, 8 Sept. 
1909). The specific aims of this guidance and instruction for ‘this great multitude of 
teachers and preachers’ were to confirm and inform their faith, reclaim the lost and 
wavering, purify the stream of their teaching, and enable their evangelism (LS to GK 
and MS, 24 Sept. 1909; to LM, 6 Sept. 1912; to TS, 21 Nov. 1912; to RAT, 28 June 1913). 
In scope, Stewart’s vision was global and multi-layered, centred on the American 
West Coast and expanding to encompass the whole country and the remainder of the 
Christian world together with its missionary frontier, particularly in Asia (ACD to LS, 
8 Sept. 1909; LS to ACD, 16 Nov. 1910, and to TS, 1 Aug. 1914). However realistic, the 
ultimate objective was the transformation of Christianity, and of society, by the cu- 
mulative influence of this reading community on its various constituencies. Purpose 


1 The Fundamentals have been read in the four-volume Marsden 1988 edition, but references retain 
the numbering of the original 12 volumes. 
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determined style and tone. Invective and aggression were deprecated lest the projected 
community be jeopardized. Presuming the right to direct society, Stewart established 
the Testimony Publishing Company, allocated 3,000 Union Oil shares to be sold as 
required for the funding, and undertook to send copies of his magazine to every active 
Christian worker in the world for whom an address could be obtained—including, 
for as long as it was considered worthwhile, Roman Catholic priests (TS to LS, 17 
Nov. 1910). 

The purpose of the project is further illuminated by the team assembled to produce 
The Fundamentals. Stewart's first step in this direction was the appointment of Amzi 
C. Dixon as the executive secretary, a role which included the editorship. Dixon was 
commended to him as the pastor of Moody Church in Chicago in close touch with the 
Moody Bible Institute (MBI), a successful evangelist and revivalist, and a seasoned con- 
troversialist with a record of having stood up to modernist members of the Divinity fac- 
ulty at Chicago University (Dixon 1931: ch. 17). When Stewart heard Dixon speak on 
the dangers of theological liberalism in August 1909, he recognized the man to lead his 
publishing project. Seeing it as closely aligned with his own background and interests, 
Dixon readily accepted Stewart’s invitation, declaring it to be ‘of the Lord’ (Rood 
2014: 26). 

As executive secretary, Dixon in turn established an executive committee to con- 
sider ‘every phase of the movement ... size, cost, make up, etc. etc? (ACD to LS, 23 Oct. 
1909). For this important function he chose men already well known from his revivalist 
network—the independent evangelist, R. A. Torrey; the principal of the Toronto Bible 
College, Elmore Harris; and the field secretary of the Chicago Hebrew Mission, Louis 
Meyer. Three more ‘trustworthy men in Chicago’ were added—Rev. D. W. Potter, head 
of the Des Plaines Camp Meeting; H. P. Crowell, president of the Evangelical Council 
of Businessmen in Chicago and president of the MBI; and Thomas S. Smith, a mer- 
chant and a trustee of MBI. A mixed group denominationally, they were suitable for 
Dixon’s purpose as devout and ‘not sectarian’ (ACD to LS, 23 Oct. 1909). Augmented 
in 1911 by men who similarly combined religious commitment with business acumen 
(XII:3), a group identity soon developed. The production team began to speak of their 
‘movement’ (IIJ:128; V:126). 

The background shared by Stewart and the executive committee determined 
the standpoint The Fundamentals was to represent. All were aligned with the 
nondenominational evangelicalism that arose in America after the Civil War, largely 
under the inspiration of the Chicago-based evangelist, D. L. Moody (Hamilton 2014). 
Organizationally, its main features were Bible colleges, summer Bible conferences, large 
nondenominational churches, and support for foreign missions. Ideationally it was 
characterized by commitment to the Bible as the revealed Word of God, the intense per- 
sonal piety of the holiness movement, and a premillennial eschatology. It was driven 
by the perceived need to ‘Christianize’ the rapidly urbanizing society, an aspiration 
expressed through sustained and innovative revivalism. This outlook added a further 
dimension to The Fundamentals project. The proponents hoped that it would spark a 
worldwide revival (VI:2; VII:2; XI:3-4). 
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No less important for the project was what Stewart and his group opposed. These 
were the recent developments in American Christianity that provided rivals or 
threw up obstacles to genuine Christian belief and practice. Principally, this was 
the nondenominational liberalism which had emerged as a force in parallel with 
nondenominational evangelicalism. In the name ofa Christianity acceptable to modern 
people, liberal Protestants had conducted a many-sided project to update its expression 
and practice (Evans 2010: ch. 2). The splintering effect on the structure of American 
Protestantism has often been noted. Measured against the liberals’ modernizing pro- 
gramme, evangelicals became conservatives by default. Less often noticed is the effect 
on the structure of evangelicalism. Some evangelicals sought ways in which they could 
be modern while remaining evangelical (Treloar 2016: ch. 4). Those who did not pursue 
this agenda became ipso facto conservative evangelicals. In its commitment to ‘the old 
Gospel, The Fundamentals represented a conservative evangelical standpoint. 

While it remained Stewart's project, the executive committee persuaded him to 
modify the plan as it was implemented. They required a slowing of the publishing 
schedule to allow sufficient time to secure the writers and materials that would command 
the greatest interest and respect (ACD to LS, 1 Nov. 1909 and 27 Apr. 1910). This was why 
the one-year project stretched out to five, although still encompassing 12 instalments. 
The committee also changed the format on the grounds that a book would be more at- 
tractive and convenient for preachers and would make the work more permanent than 
a magazine. The title too was altered as ‘Back to the Fundamentals’ replaced ‘Testimony’ 
and was then shortened to “The Fundamentals’ (ACD to LS, 9 Nov. 1909, and to GK, 4 
Dec. 1909; LS to ACD, 20 Nov. 1909). 

By the time Dixon resigned as executive secretary in mid-1911 to become pastor 
of the renowned Metropolitan Tabernacle in London, the first five volumes of The 
Fundamentals had been produced. His successors largely continued along the lines 
he had laid down. The first, committee member Louis Meyer, improved the organ- 
ization and imposed the condition of approval by at least four committee members 
for acceptance of manuscripts, an important innovation which ensured that The 
Fundamentals always transmitted a consensus viewpoint (LM to LS, 1 Apr. 1912). The 
next five volumes were published with this approach. When Meyer died of tuberculosis 
and overwork in July 1913, he was succeeded by Torrey, another committee member. 
Although he found the rules restrictive (RAT to LS, 14 Jan. 1914), Torrey stuck to them 
in producing the final two volumes. To the end, The Fundamentals represented the col- 
lective identity and outlook of the executive committee. 

The editors also consulted Stewart in the all-important processes of selecting writers 
and articles. Writers were chosen because they were ‘men and women known ‘from 
good testimony’ to be ‘true to Christ and the Bible, and capable of doing the best pos- 
sible work (ACD to LS, 8 Sept. 1909). To obtain these writers the editors recruited from 
four overlapping groups. Throughout, they drew on their own revivalist network. It was 
desirable too to find writers with academic reputations because their ‘testimony will 
be mighty among college and university mer’ (ACD to LS, 8 Sept. 1909). Writers from 
abroad were equally important, not only for the additional strength and prestige they 
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brought but also to protect the project from being dismissed as merely American (LS 
to ACD, 1 and 20 Nov. 1909; Treloar 2013). The fourth group was constituted by famous 
evangelicals who could commend the Christian life by describing their own experience. 
Because they were particularly apt, the editors also retrieved distinctive writings from 
the past (I:123-6; IV:46-72; V:106-19; VI:64-84; VIII:100-9; IX:5-9; X:26-30). 

The team assembled on this basis was a fair representation of those in transatlantic 
evangelicalism who adhered to, or were sympathetic with, the conservative standpoint. 
Most were Americans; but 17 were British; four, Canadian; and one, J. F. Bettex, a Swiss- 
German. Of varying social and denominational backgrounds, they were an assem- 
blage of ministers and pastors, evangelists, academics, ex-missionaries, and missionary 
organizers. The great majority were clergy, but several laymen and one woman were also 
included. Of varying degrees of academic distinction, most were university or college 
educated. Crucially, all of the living or recently deceased contributors were born in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century and grew to maturity in the heyday of the 
evangelical movement. In their own way activists accustomed to contending for cultural 
authority, they embraced the opportunity to speak to early twentieth-century society 
with the perspectives and expectations of the era when evangelicalism was dominant 
(Bebbington 2005). 

In its final form at the completion of the project in 1915, The Fundamentals 
incorporated the work of 64 writers who contributed 88 articles which filled 12 booklets 
and occupied 1,434 pages. Additionally, there were two contributions from the editors 
who also interspersed editorial commentary to keep readers up to date with the progress 
and intent of the series. Deployment of the articles followed a broad plan devised by the 
executive committee and refined as the series proceeded (ACD to LS, 21 Dec. 1910; LS 
to LM, 10 Aug. 1911 and 6 Sept. 1912; LS to TS, 21 Nov. 1912; TS to LS, 23 Aug. and 17 Oct. 
1911; LM to LS, 28 Oct. 1912). Volume I was intended to present the general position. The 
next volumes countered the Higher Criticism of the Bible. This was followed by ‘positive 
statements of the truth; first as strong affirmations of biblical authority, and then along 
the two tracks of ‘the great doctrines of redemption and counters to ‘modern heresies. 
A further strand was furnished by testimonies, in part to make the volumes more read- 
able but also to illustrate authentic Christian life. The series culminated with a volume 
on the ultimate objective, ‘Soul Winning’ 

What this plenteous display meant in an age of theological reconstruction comes 
into focus against the background of an emerging discourse on ‘the fundamentals 
of Christianity. Over the previous half century, such works as Thomas Griffith’s 
Fundamentals, or, Bases of Belief Concerning Man, God, and the Correlation of God and 
Men: A Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy (1871) and John Caird’s The 
Fundamental Ideas of Christianity (1899) had established discursive consideration of the 
received tradition as a means of discerning the basic and essential beliefs of Christianity. 
In line with the standard practice of this genre, The Fundamentals presented ‘the truth’ 
envisioned by Stewart by means of a wide-ranging coverage of various aspects of 
Christian doctrine and life in the expectation that it would function as ‘a new statement 
of the fundamentals’ (1:4). 
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CONTENTS AND CONTENTIONS 


As the first in the series, Volume I set out to make ‘a positive statement of the 
fundamentals of Christianity’ (ACD to LS, 9 Nov. 1909). To this end it deployed 
some of the projects most reputable writers—James Orr, Benjamin Warfield, George 
Campbell Morgan, and Reuben Torrey, to uphold the full doctrines of the Incarnation, 
‘the living God’ and the Holy Spirit; and, most importantly, Dyson Hague, to confirm 
what all had presumed, the authority of the Bible as the basis of Christian thought and 
conduct. No fewer than 12 of the articles following in succeeding volumes as ‘posi- 
tive statements’ confirmed biblical authority as the grounds of its personal and public 
uses (II:120-5; III:7-60; IV:46-90; V:7-80; VII:21-54; VII:55-69; [X:31-47; X:97-110; 
XI:55-86). Above all, the Bible, as 11 further articles described, was the source for under- 
standing humanity’s spiritual condition and its remedy in the great salvific doctrines 
of Christianity (II:106-19; VI:37-63; VIII:49-73; IX:48-65; X:25-38; XI:7-54). Another 
five specifically defended the Pentateuch as the basis of what is known about God, cre- 
ation, the condition of humanity, the moral law, and the promise of salvation (VI:85-97; 
VII:70-88, 101-5; VIII:74-89; [X:10-21). Ata time when the unique authority of the Bible 
was in jeopardy, and with a third of its contents devoted to the matter, the indispens- 
able primacy of the Bible was the leading message of The Fundamentals to its readers. 
Much was at stake. Without the pervasive influence of an authoritative Bible, what they 
had known as (in Philip Mauro’ words) ‘the Christianized civilization ... based on the 
doctrines of Bible Christianity’ would be lost (II:94-100). 

This standpoint was proffered as the alternative to much in the theological teaching 
of the day. Deprecated variously as ‘modern theology’ ‘modernism, and ‘new theology’ 
(XI:28-9; V:43; IV:82-3), The Fundamentals disparaged ‘present day liberal theology’ as 
rationalistic, ‘narrow and superficial, guilty of ‘false reasoning, misleading and harmful 
(XI:28-9; X:31-2). The most common specific criticism was of its reduced supernatur- 
alism which impugned the presumption on which The Fundamentals turned (III:91; 
IV:74; VIII:14-15; [X:35). Other important criticisms of modernism included its exalt- 
ation of humanity and underestimation of the effects of sin (VI:125-6); the mistaken view 
of the kingdom of God as an order to be established temporally by humanity rather than 
the result at the appointed time of ‘supernatural intervention of divine power’ (V:125- 
6); the presentation of God as in some sense ‘the Father of universal humanity’ (X:31- 
2); and the weakening of the uniqueness of Christianity through comparative religious 
studies (XII:67, 75-6). Rather than seeing the liberal trend in contemporary Christian 
thinking as an improvement on received Christianity, The Fundamentals maintained it 
should be met with discernment, discrimination, and ‘a vigorous re-assertion of the old 
truths, which were the very foundations of the Gospel system (XI:48; V:83). 

To Stewart and his supporters, by far the most disturbing aspect of liberal theology was 
its approach to the Bible. To their consternation, increasingly from the 1870s, American 
scholars had domesticated the presumptions and methods of modern biblical learning 
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pioneered in Germany which treated the biblical documents as human products of 
historical circumstance (I:98-118; V:7-9). The Fundamentals was not opposed to crit- 
ical study of the Bible as such. As several contributors underscored, believing criticism 
had much to offer in understanding the literary questions that arise from such a varied 
collection of writings (IV:71-2; VIII:6, 33; [X:14-15). However, the adverse effect of what 
was known as the “Higher Criticism’ on the authority of the Bible posed a direct threat 
to Christian civilization. A many-sided rebuttal of its positions and claims early in the 
series showed that there was no reason to abandon the received view of the Bible and the 
certainty it afforded on all matters of faith and conduct (1:87-122; II:7-84; II:98-1:8). 
The responsibility of Christian leaders was to tell the world that God had given a sufhi- 
cient, final, and complete revelation in his Word (V:9; VII:36-7, 69; VIII:89; X:110). 

At the same time, The Fundamentals was careful to reassure readers that there was 
no conflict between Christianity and science which, as the great cultural authority 
of the day, liberalism had harnessed to its cause. Leading the way on this issue, James 
Orr identified the real issue as theism (IV:91-104). Against strict scientific naturalism, 
Orr upheld the view of God ‘as at once immanent in His world, and in infinite ways 
transcending it’ (IV:96). In a careful statement, he presented as a corollary the harmony 
of scientific discovery and the Bible. Other contributors agreed that the legitimacy of 
science in its proper sphere meant that, as readers faced the future, there would be no 
need to choose between the knowledge of God and science (VII:20; VIII:64-5, 108-9; 
1X:23-5). 

This affirmation of science reflects the insistent evidentialism of The Fundamentals. 
The product of the Testimony Publishing Company, the subtitle declared its intended 
function as “Testimony to Truth: Presuming that verifiable facts would command assent, 
evaluation of evidence was a strong theme throughout the series. The missionary leader 
A. T. Pierson struck the key note in the foundational first volume with “The Proof of the 
Living God, as Found in the Prayer Life of George Müller, of Bristol and then presented 
further ‘testimony’ in two follow-up articles (1:70-86; VI:5-21; VII:55-69). George 
Wright and Melvin Kyle described the augmentation of the Christian evidential arsenal 
by the new discipline of biblical archaeology (II:7-47), and E. Y. Mullins added the prac- 
tical dimension in “The Testimony of Christian Experience’ (III:76-85). It is well under- 
stood that this approach exemplifies the epistemology of Common Sense philosophy, 
perhaps more commonly present as a pervasive ‘evangelical realism’ (Marsden 2006: ch. 
13, Gloege 2015: ch. 1-2). On this basis The Fundamentals repeatedly showed how facts 
and observation demonstrated that the weight of evidence supported its standpoint 
(IV:46-72; VII:38-54; VIII:49-63; XI:55-86). The position it represented was the true 
Christianity for a scientific age. 

Towards evolution, later the most worrisome aspect of contemporary science 
to fundamentalists of the 1920s, the attitude of The Fundamentals was ambivalent. 
Certainly, it was not condemned outright by Orr or anybody else, and theistic evolu- 
tion was conceivable as consistent with the Bible (III:98-100; VIII:5—20). This favour- 
able assessment was offset by warnings against its rationalism and the misuses to which 
it had been put. As the existential framework of the Higher Criticism, evolution’s impact 
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on biblical studies had been especially harmful (III:98-104; VIII:31). The progressive 
view of history it supported was also challenged (III:99-100, 109-12; VI:125-6; VIII:31- 
2; [X:21). A well-informed ‘Occupant of the Pew’ insisted ‘the law of evolution should be 
strictly limited to the sphere of human activities and have ‘no positive point of contact 
with Christianity’ (VIII:27-35). As a general concept, readers could allow theistic evolu- 
tion a place in Christian thinking, but never as a replacement for ‘the revelation of God 
in the Bible (V:16-20; VII:20; X:97-8). 

However, towards its most recent expression, Darwinism, The Fundamentals was 
hostile and dismissive. Several articles provided an extensive and strident critique (esp. 
VIII:36-48). They attacked its perspective as deistic, at best, but really rationalistic and 
naturalistic. They impugned Darwinism’s scientific credentials: it was highly speculative; 
it drew large conclusions from insufficient evidence; its theories were not supported by 
observation (the fittest do not always survive); and it was in any case being superseded 
by better theories (VIII:8, 37, 39). Having provided neither an explanation of new life nor 
evidence that humanity had descended from apes, Darwinism was pronounced ‘dead’ 
(IV:103-4; VIII:14-18). The clergy who continued to support it were also condemned 
for publicly representing a Christianity in which they privately did not believe (VIII:33- 
4). For their understanding of the physical world, readers were better served by the 
narrative in Genesis ‘with its personal God and creative acts’ (VIII:31, 80-1). 

Darwinism was only one aspect of the larger problem of the prevalence of unbelief. 
In their own lifetime, contributors to The Fundamentals had seen atheism and agnosti- 
cism emerge as distinct and socially acceptable options alongside the perennial problem 
of religious indifference. Philip Mauro traced contemporary unbelief to philosophy 
and declared its incompatibility with Christianity on the grounds that the pantheism 
of the day deprived humanity of the transcendent God and his self-disclosure in Christ 
(II:85-105). E. Y. Mullins was more positive (III:76-85). In his thinking, Christianity and 
philosophy were complementary in a Christian pragmatism that looked to everyday life 
as the domain for encountering the Fatherhood of God in Christ. Thomas Whitelaw 
appealed similarly to experience in countering atheism, agnosticism, and materi- 
alism (VI:22-36). He supplemented this with a version of the adaptation argument. 
Christianity was ‘no fable’ because it was so well fitted to the needs of humanity and the 
world (III:86-97). Readers of The Fundamentals could be confident that only Christian 
theism furnished an adequate explanation of God, the material universe, the Person of 
Jesus, and the facts of human consciousness. 

The problem of pluralism identified by Mauro was a further troubling feature of the 
religious landscape addressed by The Fundamentals. Classified as ‘modern apostasies’ 
and in some cases ‘counterfeit’ Christianities, ‘Millennial Dawnism, ‘Mormonism, 
‘Eddyism, ‘Modern Spiritualism; Socialism, the Social Gospel, and especially Roman 
Catholicism were presented as rival belief systems which were either perversions of, or 
substitutes for, the true Christian faith (VII:106-27; VII:110-27; [X:111-27; X:111-27; 
XII:108-19). Against their teachings, The Fundamentals employed a range of rhetorical 
strategies: reference to the biblical standard; exposure of dubious origins; pinpointing 
of specific errors; mocking of absurdities in underlying principles; denunciation of 
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unscientific handling of evidence; and explanation of harmful moral, spiritual, social, 
and political effects. Subjected also to moral critique, they were shown to be deceptive, 
sometimes secretive, and always harmful in their operations. A calculus of gain and loss 
in doctrine and practice demonstrated for readers that none was an advance on evangel- 
ical Christianity. People seeking salvation should go to Jesus, not to Rome or any of the 
other rival contemporary religious and secular alternatives. 

For churches and societies which had abandoned ‘faith in the fundamental truths 
of Christianity’ (VI:109; IX:22), The Fundamentals promoted instead the version 
of the Christian life practised in nondenominational evangelicalism. The early 
volumes commended this view of the life of faith by the personal testimonies of not- 
able evangelicals and the example of such heroes as George Miiller and Hudson Taylor 
(I:123-6; II:119-26; IV:105-19; V:120-4). In later volumes, numerous contributors 
delineated its various facets: personal Bible reading (V:7-71; X:97-110); life under both 
the teaching and example of Christ and also the power and leading of the Holy Spirit 
(1:55-69; X:64-78); the pursuit of personal holiness; believing prayer; diligent Christian 
service; the consecrated use of money (IX:66-83; X:39-47); faithful Sabbath obser- 
vance (X:5-17); engagement in spiritual warfare (X:48-63); and waiting expectantly 
for the Second Coming and enjoyment of eternal life in heaven (III:92-3; VI:116-18; 
X:5-17). Such a life began in ‘consecration’ and resulted in ‘sanctification’ (X:79-88). 
These dimensions aligned it with the holiness movement of the late nineteenth century 
(Bebbington 2005: ch. 6). Proffered as an experimental faith which would be vindicated 
as it was lived, The Fundamentals urged readers to embrace the consecrated life as the 
Christianity of a biblical civilization. 

Integral to this piety was energetic conversionist evangelism as the means of 
achieving the objectives of The Fundamentals for church and society. In addition to 
the biblical imperatives, the impetus arose from the need to deliver humanity from 
its sinful condition which was all too evident in contemporary life (XII:74-5). It was 
intensified by the evangelistically ‘barren’ claim of liberalism that salvation could come 
from education, character, and ‘any other works of men. Social ministry to express the 
values of the gospel was part of Christian life, but even these aspirations were better 
realized by winning souls (XII:59-62). The commitment to evangelism as the primary 
form of Christian activism was strengthened by confidence that, conducted properly 
in compliance ‘with God’s way of doing the work, it would be productive (VIIL:64- 
73). Accordingly, the articles of Volume XII provided instruction on the methods and 
means of successful evangelism, specified the necessary doctrinal teaching, enforced 
the key role of prayer, and secured the place of foreign missions in the evangelistic en- 
terprise (XII:11-107). Continuous with the careers of the promoters and many of the 
contributors, the final and underlying message to the readers of The Fundamentals was 
the need for all to further the great work of soul winning ‘at home and abroad’ (XII:7-8). 

At the close of the project, the promoters were satisfied that, by providing the 
nondenominational, evangelical standpoint on a range of contemporary theological 
and cultural issues, they had presented a strong statement of the fundamentals of 
Christianity for the appropriation of, and propagation by, the world’s in-field Christian 
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workers (ACD to LS, 11 Aug. 1915). In a striking specimen of evangelical activism, they 
had contended for a Christianity that was biblically grounded, properly scientific and 
scholarly, factually based and verifiable in experience, committed to holiness of life and 
revivalist in intent as the basis of Christian civilization and social well-being. At the 
same time, they had warned against the errors and dangers of modern theology, espe- 
cially the higher critical view of the Bible, secular interpretations of life and thought, and 
alternative belief systems. Assertive rather than aggressive, this dual approach ensured 
that nobody could have misunderstood what The Fundamentals presented as ‘the truth’ 
in relation to the great religious issues of the day. 

Yet, as the business manager, Thomas Stephens, noticed in calling for the inclusion 
of ‘a general survey of all the great fundamentals of Christianity’ (TS to LS, 7 June 1913), 
something was lacking. Although they were occasionally adumbrated in passing (III:93, 
110; IV:83, 111-12; XII:50-1, 110), the discursive approach had not actually specified the 
basic and essential beliefs of Christianity in the manner of such strident contemporary 
statements as the Niagara Conference Creed of 1878 or the American Presbyterian 
General Assembly’s five essential doctrines of 1910 (Sandeen 1970: 273-7, Marsden 
2006:117). While not publicly declared, The Fundamentals was in fact the exposition ofa 
clearly articulated set of beliefs set out by Dixon asa list of ‘possible subjects: what might 
be called the fundamentals’ (ACD to potential contributors, 8 Sept. 1909) which, woven 
into the fabric of its presentation of ‘the truth, provided the sinews and justification of 
the nondenominational, evangelical outlook. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS IN THE FUNDAMENTALS 


Although only fourth in Dixon’s original list, “The Inspiration and Authority of the 
Scriptures’ was practically the first. Its importance in The Fundamentals was signalled by 
its being the subject of the only article by the foundation editor, who presented the Bible 
as ‘literature written by command of God... under the guidance of God ... preserved by 
the providential care of God’ (V:73-4). Dixons assessment was echoed throughout the 
collection in frequent references to the Bible as the “Word of God’ and as a ‘divine reve- 
lation. L. W. Munhall was explicit: “This is fundamental to the Christian faith’ (VII:21). 
The basis of this position was the verbal theory of divine inspiration, most ably 
presented by James Gray (III:7-41). While ultimately inscrutable as the ‘breath of God} 
Gray explained inspiration as the divine enabling which endued the biblical authors 
with the capacity to record God’s words. The results were available in the writings, not 
the writers as some claimed. Although strictly applicable only to the autographs, the 
received text was close enough to the originals to warrant confidence that, in the Bible, 
God spoke directly and furnished humanity with a revelation of the divine mind and 
will. That this amounted to the much derided ‘mechanical theory’ of inspiration was 
acknowledged unapologetically, although with diffidence in other cases (IV:77; VII:33- 
4). This was probably why, within the consensus on inspiration, the generally preferred 
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term for the effect was ‘infallibility’ rather than ‘inerrancy’ (IV:59-60; XII:50. Cf. V:17; 
IX:15-16). As ‘God’s word; written by his command and under his guidance, the Bible 
was absolutely reliable and could function as the first and final reference point in evan- 
gelical religion, providing a firm foundation on which to stand in faith and life (V:72-80; 
X:97-110). The Bible as the only entirely trustworthy source of ‘the truth’ was, in the 
words of James Orr, the ‘doctrine of Holy Scripture for the Christian Church and the 
world (VIII:31). 

At the top of Dixon’s list in 1909 was “The Personality of God’ Its importance for 
The Fundamentals was flagged by inclusion in Volume I of A. T. Pierson’s “The Proof 
of the Living God with its emphasis on the presence and power of God in response 
to believing prayer in the life of George Müller (1:70-86). Against unbelief, the mere 
theism of some contemporaries and the preoccupation of others with divine imma- 
nence, The Fundamentals presented God as the ‘Supreme Power in the Universe’ who is 
also ‘a real self-conscious personality’ knowable in the biblical revelation, in Christ and 
in daily life (III:61-75; VI:5-21; VIII: 90-9). From this balance of divine transcendence 
and immanence came the intense supernaturalism of The Fundamentals, expressed as 
belief in special Providence, divine causality, miracles, and the efficacy of experimental 
Christianity. Such a conception required relation to God who, while still the Judge of 
sin and sinners, is ever present as the loving Father, worthy of trust, the hearer of prayer, 
the giver of benefits and blessings, in his holiness and justice the source of ideals and 
standards, and the answer to the vagaries and trials of life. 

Second in Dixon's list was ‘the Deity of Christ. The first three articles of the pro- 
grammatic opening volume established from the outset the importance of ‘the mi- 
raculous birth, the life and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the God Man’ as among ‘the 
fundamentals of our religious faith’ (III:110). In opposition to Unitarianism and 
modern-day Socinianism, The Fundamentals insisted on presenting Jesus as the ‘Divine 
Man, not ‘a mere mar (VI:64-84). To counter emphasis on the humanity in nineteenth- 
century rationalist and liberal ‘lives’ of Jesus, it upheld the picture in the four Gospels 
of One who saw himself and was received as divine (VI:98-113). Against the kenotic 
theories popular at the time (which maintained that, as part of his self-emptying, Jesus 
restricted his public teaching on mundane matters to the knowledge of the day), it was 
asserted that in every way his words were the very ‘words of God, and conveyed truth 
that was divine and eternal’ (I:112-14; II:80-3; IV:65-70). While The Fundamentals 
gave attention to the implications of Christ becoming a man, the emphasis was firmly 
on what flowed from his divinity (1:29-54; III:61-75). As T. W. Medhurst maintained 
against Roman Catholicism, Jesus as “True God and True Man; the only mediator be- 
tween God and humanity, the Saviour from the power of sin and death, the authori- 
tative teacher of doctrinal and moral truth and the pattern of the spiritual life, defines 
‘true Christianity ... which the Apostles preached; and furnishes the gospel itself (1:113; 
XI:100-1). 

The Fundamentals took a fully Trinitarian position and distanced itself even further 
from Unitarianism and Socinianism with the inclusion of ‘the Personality and Ministry 
of the Holy Spirit’ as the third item in Dixon's list. Torrey’s article on the subject in 
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Volume I introduced it as ‘one of the most characteristic and distinctive doctrines of 
the Christian faith’ (I:55-69). As one of the leading contemporary teachers on the Holy 
Spirit, Torrey wanted to establish what Christians should believe about a controversial 
doctrine undergoing rediscovery after centuries of neglect (Treloar 2016: 61-5). Above 
all, against vaguer conceptions (e.g. VIII:124), he demonstrated the definite personality 
of the Spirit as marked by knowledge, feeling, and will, a description that defined the 
Spirit as an active supernatural force in Christian experience. Similarly, in the interest 
of sound teaching, the revivalist W. J. Erdman demonstrated, against claims for the 
necessity of special manifestations and gifts, the theological and practical conditions 
for realizing the promised presence and power of the Spirit (X:64-78). Otherwise the 
doctrine was not prominent in The Fundamentals, but the full availability of the Holy 
Spirit was the presumption of much that was claimed for Christian living, evangelism, 
and missions (IX:102-5; X:108-10; XII:26-8). Not the least deficiency in the ‘modern 
apostasies, moreover, was their erroneous teaching on the Holy Spirit, ‘essential and 
fundamental in Christianity’ as the enabler of the gospel and of the Christian life 
(VII:123-4; [X:117). 

The work of the three Persons in the Trinity was the presumption of those beliefs 
grouped together next in Dixons list as the salvific doctrines: ‘Sin, ‘Salvation’ and “The 
Atonement. Emphasis on these doctrines was intended as a corrective to the weak sense 
of sin, perceived in The Fundamentals as one of the ‘two religious poverties of the day. 
Against the ‘neo-Christianism’ of modern theologies, it repeated the biblical teaching 
on the horror, universality, and consequences of human sinfulness (V1:37-49; VHI:49- 
63; XI:7-22). Salvation, understood as deliverance from the power of sin and its penalty, 
is effected only by the death of Christ on the cross (1:37-43; X:57). In opposition to the 
increasingly fashionable moral influence theory (VI:50-63), The Fundamentals insisted 
on the atonement as ‘substitutionary, sacrificial, atoning, reconciling and redeeming’ as 
another ‘of the fundamentals of the faith’ and ‘the very fundamentum of Paul’s Gospel’ 
(XI:27, 29-30, 38-9). The benefit was appropriated by faith, as Handley Moule, the es- 
timable Bishop of Durham, showed in explaining ‘justification’ as God’s ‘acceptance of 
the guilty by reason of a trusted Christ’ (II:117). That this was only by God’s grace was 
reinforced by the similarly renowned Thomas Spurgeon and Cyrus Scofield against 
suggestions that people could save themselves (VIII:48-65; X1:43-54). 

The portal to salvation was conversion, added to Dixon's list as ‘the new birth’ In 
place of increasing reliance on education and socialization in the ‘new theology, The 
Fundamentals affirmed the necessity of conversion, that supernatural transformation 
worked by the Holy Spirit to make ‘a new person possessed of a new life and endowed 
with new and enlarged possibilities’ (VIII:72), as the normal beginning of the processes 
of ‘regeneration’ and sanctification in the Christian life (X:26-30). As C. T. Studd and 
others testified (I:123-6; III:119-25; [X:105-19; V:120-4), because of conversion, the 
‘whole life is reversed from the service of sin and self to the kind and willing service of 
Christ as... new Master’ (VIII:72). 

Finally, The Fundamentals affirmed that life takes place in an eschatological frame- 
work. The importance of personal eschatology for the evangelical outlook was signalled 
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by the inclusion of ‘Heaven’ and ‘Hell’ in Dixon's list as the Christian view of what 
happens to people after death. Of the two, only hell became the subject of a discrete 
article, a preference due no doubt to the need to correct the tendency in contemporary 
Christian thinking to favour the love of God and heaven to the neglect of sin and its 
consequences. On the grounds that this should settle the question, William Procter 
pressed the biblical evidence for hell and future punishment as ‘a fundamental part of the 
Gospel message’ (IX:84-94; VII:121-6; XII:16-17). Without it, Christianity was left with 
‘an emasculated Gospel and an enfeebled ministry in the present day’ (IX:85). Without 
it, moreover, because the two doctrines stand or fall together, the hope of heaven would 
also be lost. While the afterlife was not prominent in The Fundamentals, the doctrine of 
hell was required to maintain the integrity of evangelical Christianity. 

Eschatology on the cosmic scale was encompassed by the last item on Dixon's list, 
“The Second Coming of Christ the Hope of the Church. Adventism was not presented 
in The Fundamentals in the strength its proponents had wanted. In the end three articles 
sufficed to outline the end of the present order at the return of Christ according to bib- 
lical prophecy as ‘a fundamental doctrine of the Christian Church’ (VI:114-27; X1:55- 
99). Against the modern tendency to neglect (and even ridicule) the doctrine, The 
Fundamentals left no doubt that Jesus would come again, visibly, bodily, locally, and 
gloriously (1:49-52; X:109-10). It further maintained that the correct interpretation of 
end-time prophecy was premillennial in place of the postmillennialism long established 
in evangelicalism. Not yet essential for the articulation of the conservative evangelical 
position, this premillennialism was muted as the proponents were content to wait for 
more detailed biblical study—one of the aspirations of the project—to engender in due 
course the correct eschatology. In the meantime the Bible’s prophetic view of history 
could be presumed as the grounds for rejecting secular doctrines of progress and civ- 
ilization, a light on the present and the future, and a powerful spur to Christian service 
and evangelism (V:22-3; VI:124-6). 

Published on the eve of the First World War, at what turned out to be the end of an 
era, The Fundamentals set in aspic the contours and grounds of the nondenominational, 
evangelical doctrinal outlook as it had developed in the previous half century. As 
Thomas Whitelaw recognized, this was a complete and coherent scheme which 
functioned according to its own logic as a religious system that provided a clear al- 
ternative to other religions and modern substitutes (III:93). For those familiar with 
nondenominational evangelicalism, despite claims that The Fundamentals were ‘a new 
statement, this was hardly novel theologically. But its priorities did mark a shift away 
from the concerns of confessional evangelicalism, still inclined to a preoccupation with 
the issues of the Reformation and the Enlightenment (Bebbington 2005: ch. 4), while 
in the context of the discourse on the fundamentals of Christianity, the heightened in- 
sistence on biblical inspiration, together with the introduction of the Holy Spirit and 
the Second Coming, broke new ground. At the same time as inadvertently marking 
the end of one phase in the development of nondenominational evangelicalism, The 
Fundamentals also contained the seeds of another. Although Stewart's constructive and 
conciliatory intent was generally maintained, the exclusivism implicit in the advocacy of 
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true doctrine and practice was always potentially sectarian. This quality largely explains 
the influence of The Fundamentals on the emergence of organized fundamentalism in 
the next stages of its history. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS AND FUNDAMENTALISM 


By the time the project was wound up in April-May 1915, some three million booklets 
had been distributed all over the world at a cost of just under $221,000, and demand 
for back numbers remained high (XII:4). As a venture in Christian publishing, The 
Fundamentals was clearly a great success. 

While receiving only a minimal reception in the academic journals and church press 
which the project had bypassed, on its intended audience The Fundamentals made a 
deep impact. During the time of its production, in excess of 200,000 letters poured into 
the Testimony Publishing Company. Not all were positive. Indeed, some of those al- 
ready committed to so-called progressive Christianity repudiated the initiative (e.g. Rev. 
J. F. Peto to TPC, 14 Dec. 1910; J. T. Hatfield to TPC, 20 Feb. 1911). But the overwhelming 
majority of respondents were appreciative and even energized. W. A. Carter of Dublin 
spoke for them when he described The Fundamentals as 


the most needful bulwarks of Bible truth ever produced. Everything is made plain 
between truth and error. It should be (not only the duty) but the joy of every true 
Christian to pray earnestly and continually that God would enable your noble efforts 
to enlighten the minds of thousands and save them from all modern philosophies 
and intellectual threats. (W. A. Carter to TPC, 13 Dec. 1910) 


If this response did not create a constituency, it certainly consolidated the 
nondenominational evangelicalism that already existed inchoately around the Bible 
college and conference movements, and helped to constitute the following which funda- 
mentalism attracted in succeeding decades. While it fell a long way short of its ultimate 
objective to transform global Christianity, to this extent at least Stewart's initiative was 
effective. 

In the transitional period between The Fundamentals and the emergence of 
organized fundamentalism, the key figure was Torrey. As the project drew to a close, it 
was agreed that the work would be continued by The King’s Business, the house period- 
ical of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. Over the next few years, Torrey’s articles and 
editorials maintained The Fundamentals’ focus on the basic doctrines of Christianity 
and also its resistance to theological error in the name of ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints’ (Jude 3). During the First World War, Torrey also used its pages to denounce 
the German threat to Christian civilization and, by advocating opposition to alcohol 
and tobacco, fostered Christian militancy in the cause of national righteousness. 
With stocks depleted amid continuing demand, he brought out a new edition of The 
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Fundamentals in 1917 under the auspices of the Bible Institute without explaining that 
he had reordered the contents to achieve a more polemical effect (Torrey 1917). In the 
following year he also produced his own volume on the fundamentals of Christianity, 
a work which repeated that these are the essential beliefs of the faith and, in its 
commitment to ‘systematic indoctrination’ as the great need of the churches, upheld 
the importance of continual sound instruction (Torrey 1918). Perhaps more than any- 
body else Torrey kept alive the message of The Fundamentals and the impulse to im- 
press it on the Christian world. 

Torrey was also present at the birth of organized fundamentalism at the end of the 
decade (Lentfer 2011, esp. ch. 2-3). During the war years, at meetings leading up to the 
founding of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association (WCFA), he had been 
part of a decision to emphasize the fundamentals of Christianity rather than prophecy 
as the basis of its standpoint (Sandeen 1970: 243). The advertising for the conference 
then claimed a direct link with The Fundamentals, while the programme at the founda- 
tion conference itself in mid-1919 reflected its content and creed. As well as being one 
of five contributors to speak in the delivery of that programme, Torrey was the dom- 
inant influence on the final form of the conference ‘Confession of Faith which mirrored 
the belief structure expressed through The Fundamentals (Lentfer 2011: 82). Something 
similar happened at the 1920 Baptist ‘Conference on the Fundamentals of Our Baptist 
Faith’ where the format of the meeting again resembled that of both The Fundamentals 
and also the recent WCFA conference (Sandeen 1970: 260-1). As they scrambled to 
seize the initiative immediately after the war, the organizers of the emerging ‘funda- 
mentalist’ movement evidently found in The Fundamentals a theological framework 
around which to rally and a template for formulating the programmes and creedal 
statements of their conferences and meetings. Against the background of the post- 
war cultural crisis, The Fundamentals furnished the doctrinal platform of incipient 
organized fundamentalism. 

From this point The Fundamentals played a less overt part in Christian fundamen- 
talism as the movement took an increasingly aggressive and embattled anti-modernist 
course. Nevertheless, Stewart Cole’s pioneering History of Fundamentalism indicates 
that a connection between The Fundamentals and fundamentalism was well established 
by 1931 (Cole 1931: ch. 4). It was sustained by occasional republication, subsequently 
as a renewed defence of the central teachings of Christianity (Feinberg 1958, updated 
as Torrey 1990). In the closing decades of the twentieth century, as conservative evan- 
gelicalism regained prominence in American public life, similar titles were affixed to 
reformulations of its viewpoint in response to new currents of thought, such as Carl 
Henry’s Fundamentals of the Faith (1969) and Mal Couch’s The Fundamentals for the 
Twenty-First Century: Examining the Crucial Issues of the Christian Faith (2000). At the 
same time, The Fundamentals attracted critical attention as resurgent evangelicalism 
and fundamentalism became subjects for theological inquiry (Harris 1998) and for 
understanding the contemporary world (Ammerman 1991). In these largely symbolic 
ways, The Fundamentals was absorbed into Christian fundamentalism as an integral 
part of the tradition it had helped to create. 
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CONCLUSION 


Appearing just before the disruptive effects of the First World War were felt, The 
Fundamentals was the work of a coterie of conservative evangelical activists intent on 
bringing the Christianity of the day back into conformity with their own theological 
perspective and priorities. As a statement of the outlook of the interdenominational 
evangelicalism that had emerged during the previous half century, the proponents 
hoped that The Fundamentals would engender a large reading community among the 
Christian workers of the world whose thinking and teaching would diffuse the con- 
tent and practice of Christianity along the preferred lines. Functioning by design at two 
levels in pursuit of its educational purpose, the work was primarily positive and con- 
structive in its presentation, but also contained a significant polemical element against 
rival points of view and ‘counterfeit’ Christianities. Outwardly more an exposition than 
a statement of the fundamentals of Christianity, underneath a distinct creed defined and 
justified the standpoint of conservative evangelicalism. While The Fundamentals had 
minimal impact on those already committed to ‘progressive’ viewpoints, and therefore 
failed to achieve the projected transformation of contemporary Christianity, it was well 
received by like-minded Christians, who welcomed the advocacy of cherished beliefs 
and commitments. In this way the series consolidated the constituency that subse- 
quently provided organized fundamentalism with its following. During and immedi- 
ately after the war, it was also a distinct influence on this movement in its formative 
stage as the leaders looked for ways in which to articulate their standpoint. Thereafter, 
although noticeably different in tone and content from the fundamentalism of the 1920s, 
The Fundamentals remained a part of the movement's heritage as an early statement of 
essential beliefs worth revisiting from time to time, but more as a symbol of resistance 
to modernizing cultural trends subversive of traditional Christianity and an exemplar 
of how to answer them. Belonging primarily to the period before organized funda- 
mentalism existed, The Fundamentals occupies a well-warranted position in Christian 
fundamentalism as an important component of its pre-history and, as its ideational 
foundation, also an influence on its subsequent course. 
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CHAPTER 3 


JOSH MCMULLEN 


IN 1905, the New York Tribune reported that a ‘wave of evangelism’ seemed ‘to be 
sweeping over the world ... by united evangelistic efforts in various forms’ (‘Parading 
the Slums’ 1905). Big tent revivalism was at the heart of these efforts. Between the 1880s 
and the 1920s, hundreds of revivalists preached each night in tents and tabernacles to 
small and large crowds alike. Tents were erected in the rural fields of backwater towns 
and in the centre of major metropolises. Some evangelists were unknown, some were 
regionally celebrated, others nationally and internationally famous. There was an array 
of choices: ‘the Irish Evangelist; “Swedish Evangelist; ‘Drummer Evangelist, the ‘Coal 
Miner Evangelist, the ‘Blind Evangelist, or the ‘Lumber Dock Evangelist. There was the 
former professional baseball player, the retired Broadway actress, the redeemed tango 
dancer, or the ex-bandit. Although big tent revivalism experienced its greatest popu- 
larity in the United States, it was not merely an American phenomenon. In this same era, 
evangelists in Great Britain, such as Gipsy Smith, were immensely popular. While big 
tent revivalism may arguably have originated in the United States, the techniques and 
impulses of this form of evangelism went on to have significant impact on revivalists 
around the world. It is often interpreted as a seedbed and forerunner of post-1920s fun- 
damentalism, and there were clear commonalities though, as this chapter will show, big 
tent revivalism was a diverse and surprisingly modern phenomenon.! 

The widespread popularity of big tent revivalism coincided with the rise of con- 
sumer and therapeutic culture at the turn of the twentieth century. Contemporary 
critics of the revivalists often depicted them as champions of fundamentalism, 
by which was meant outdated, backward looking, and irrelevant to a new urban 
America. Early historical accounts followed suit by portraying tent revivalists as 
Victorian ‘hold-outs’ bent on re-establishing nineteenth-century values and reli- 
gion in the modern world. Big tent revivalists have been labelled anti-modernists or 
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reactionaries, engaged in a failed attempt to ‘reenthrone in the minds of Americans 
the nineteenth-century small-town code of beliefs and behavior which was the basis 
of fundamentalism’ (McLoughlin 1959: 445). More recent scholarship, particularly 
biographies of individual revivalists, have made efforts to show evangelists as more 
innovative than previous accounts, but the rampaging revivalist firing diatribes at 
the modern world continues to be a popular image and an archetype of literature 
and film. 

Rather than mere dour opposition, big tent revivalists participated in the shift away 
from Victorianism and helped in the construction of a new consumer culture between 
the 1880s and the 1920s. Revivalism’s adaptation to and innovation of newer cultural 
understandings was largely the product of revivalists’ desire to reach the masses with 
their Christian message. This populist impulse made big tent evangelists highly sen- 
sitive to cultural trends. Revivals attempted to temper consumer culture by retaining 
nineteenth-century Protestant language that emphasized sin, character, salvation, and 
hard work but this language was increasingly spoken with a consumer accent. Big tent 
revivals were fashioned to fit the urban consumer culture, drawing on the city’s idioms 
of consumption, entertainment, abundance, celebrity, and therapeutic self-fulfilment, 
offering old-time religion but in novel ways. 

While not every revivalist interacted with consumer culture in the same way or to 
the same extent, an examination of some of the most popular evangelists of the day 
reveals that revivalism made an uneasy alliance with the emerging consumer culture 
in an attempt to reconcile evangelical piety with patterns of consumption. This was 
true of the nationally famous Billy Sunday (1862-1935), the early big tent evangelist, 
Maria Woodworth-Etter (1844-1924), the British preacher, Gipsy Smith (1860- 
1947), and the revivalist-turned-denomination-founder Aimee Semple McPherson 
(1890-1944). These four evangelists provide a window into big tent revivalism as a 
whole. As both popular and religious figures, these big tent revivalists were uniquely 
situated to determine how fundamentalism and the emergent consumer society 
would interact. 


TENTS AND TABERNACLES 


As the name suggests, big tent revivalism was associated with tent meetings; however, 
evangelists held services anywhere they could draw a large crowd. They met in theatres, 
warehouses, parks, pavilions, dance halls, roller rinks, and arenas. Tents had the distinct 
advantage of portability. Tents could be shipped on a train or transported in a vehicle. 
Itinerant evangelists and their assistants could erect a tent in less than a day. They could 
also collapse it in a few hours and be on their way if needed. Tents were both sacred and 
mundane—sacred as a place of worship, mundane as a source of an evangelist’s liveli- 
hood. For both reasons, revivalists treasured and cared for their tents. Aimee Semple 
McPherson reflected, ‘I worked by day and dreamed by night in the shadows of the tent. 
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I watched my tents as a mother watches her only child; I could not bear to be out of sight 
of them. They were the entire world wherein I lived, breathed and had my being’ (Cox 
1973: 86-7). 

Tents could also be a burden. They had to be purchased, transported, and repaired. 
Collapsing tents were also a concern. During tent collapses, revivalists transformed 
into safety marshals, as they helped audiences scramble from the tent, cut electric wires, 
snuffed lanterns, and doused stove fires. Other than the traumatic experience itself, 
revival-goers were typically unharmed by such incidents except for minor scrapes or 
bruises. Maria Woodworth-Etter had repeated problems with collapses. In 1890, heavy 
winds destroyed her tent in Oakland, California. Her replacement tent was destroyed by 
a storm in Kansas only a year later. In 1904, her husband became trapped under the tent 
when it crashed down in heavy winds. In later years, Woodworth-Etter became far more 
cautious. Whenever there was a threat of storms or wind, she would cancel meetings 
and dismantle the tent. 

The general comfort of a revival audience was another challenge. Temperatures in- 
side tents could reach unbearable levels in the summer heat. Tent flaps were rolled up 
to allow breezes, but air inside the tent could be stagnant. Winter cold required the use 
of stoves. Rain quickly turned footpaths into muddy streams. In dry weather, thousands 
of feet kicked up choking clouds of dust. To prevent this, evangelists acquired sawdust 
from local mills and sprinkled it onto footpaths leading into the tent and onto the aisles 
within the tent. By the first decade of the twentieth century, ‘walking’ or ‘hitting the saw- 
dust trail’ had become synonymous with ‘conversion. 

It is no surprise that evangelists often abandoned the use of tents for sturdier 
structures. This was particularly true of urban revivals. The most common of these 
structures was the ‘tabernacle. Tabernacles were large auditoriums built of wood, 
assembled over weeks or months in advance of a revival. Tabernacles were far more ex- 
pensive and required far more planning, which meant that a revivalist had to be less 
spontaneous. Building permits had to be acquired from city officials. Land had to 
be rented or purchased—a difficult task in city centres. Problems also persisted with 
tabernacles. Like tents, they could be cold and drafty, as well as hot and stifling. At Billy 
Sunday's New Jersey meetings in 1915, large crowds and 92-degree heat sent 20 attendees 
to the hospital. Despite these challenges, revivalists often preferred tabernacles over 
tents for large audiences (“Hot Sermon by Sunday’ 1915). 


POPULAR APPEAL 


Whether tent or tabernacle, revivalists’ main concern was reaching the masses with 
their Christian message. To this end, they often presented themselves as down-to- 
earth folk who could connect with the people sitting in their meetings. Self-portrayals 
followed a pattern—humble beginnings, a divine call, and new mission. Billy Sunday 
claimed he was just an orphan from Iowa who made it to the baseball big leagues 
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before God transformed him from professional baseball player to professional preacher. 
Maria Woodworth-Etter portrayed herself as a simple farmer’s wife whose lack of edu- 
cation made her more dependent on God, who used her to heal thousands of people 
throughout the Midwest. Aimee Semple McPherson's account of her childhood is of an 
idyllic, pastoral existence before being swept up in the Pentecostal movement which 
eventually deposited her in Los Angeles. Gipsy Smith told audiences he had been a poor, 
simple gypsy, but because of the gospel, left the travelling caravan to travel the world as 
an evangelist. Audiences loved these stories; indeed, evangelists’ autobiographies were 
popular items for purchase at revival meetings. 

Big tent evangelists often appealed to their audiences by presenting themselves as un- 
refined. They emphasized their lack of education. Gypsy Smith highlighted the fact that 
he was ‘a gypsy boy, a nobody, a boy whom the schools would not receive’ (“Untutored 
Gipsy Boy’ 1911). Revivalists preached sermons in the vernacular and full of anecdotes. 
Some critics believed they bordered on the vulgar. Billy Sunday argued, ‘I want to preach 
the gospel so plainly that men can come from the factories and not have to bring along 
a dictionary (‘Styles of Orators’ 1917). Revivalists had a wide range of techniques: they 
paused in silence for dramatic effect, they shouted, they laughed, they cried, they stood 
rigid, and they rushed about the stage. Newspaper reporters often marvelled at the 
ability of evangelists to read their audiences. Gipsy Smith never used a manuscript when 
preaching. He argued, “The men in front of me are my manuscript’ (‘Revivalists Reach 
100,000 City Mer 1917). 

These strategies proved successful in drawing people into tents and tabernacles. Rich 
and poor, rural and urban, religious and irreligious—‘thousands from different walks 
of life’-—came to hear evangelists preach. Some critics of revivalists and their audiences 
saw them as dupes of the capitalist class. Others viewed them as champions of outdated, 
rural values. In truth, as one observer noted, people from all walks of life ‘rubbed 
elbows and vied in securing seats of advantage’ at services (‘ “Gypsy” Wins Mer 1908). 
A Woodworth-Etter enthusiast complained that religious leaders had been constantly 
‘talking, writing, theorizing, and planning’ about how to reach the greatest number of 
people, but they ultimately failed to do so. Woodworth-Etter, however, was ‘pre-eminent 
in reaching the masses’ (Mrs Woodworth’ 1893). Even her critics agreed that while her 
revivals were not ‘the highest manifestation of religious culture’ she had a special ability 
to reach the people (‘Concerning Religious Liberty’ 1891). 


OLD-TIME RELIGION 


What did big tent revivalists give to the masses of people flocking to their tents? ‘Old- 
time religion’ The revivalists’ consistent call for the return of ‘old-time religion’ has 
been interpreted in a variety of ways—as status anxiety, as fundamentalist doctrine, as 
small-town values, or as a call for Christian America. Within each of these portrayals, 
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old time religion is viewed as endorsing older nineteenth-century values while 
condemning modern realities. However, big tent revivalism’s old-time religion should 
not be interpreted as an attempt to retain Victorian culture; rather, it was a critique of 
late Victorianism. They condemned the Victorian church for transforming religion into 
a social function concerned more for respectability than for religious devotion. They 
believed Victorian culture’s emphasis on etiquette, dignity, and social status had drained 
the Protestant church of its vitality. For this reason, big tent revivalism should be viewed 
as part of the larger assault against Victorianism that was taking place at the turn of the 
twentieth century. 

By the late nineteenth century, there was a growing sense that Victorianism was 
breaking down. Jackson Lears contends that as their frameworks of meaning crumbled, 
many Westerners experienced profound psychological trauma, leaving them to engage 
in desperate quests for authentic experience (Lears 1994: 42, 137). There was widespread 
belief that the Protestant church in the Western world was experiencing a full-scale 
spiritual crisis (Carter 1971). Big tent revivalists laid the blame for the spiritual crisis 
on the Victorian values of respectability, dignity, and etiquette, which had depleted the 
church of its old-time religious fervour, passion, and spiritual experiences. Billy Sunday 
complained that Christians had reduced ‘religion to form and ceremony, ritual and an 
ethical code’ (‘Billy Sunday Replies to the Critics’ 1917). He concluded that the ‘church 
[was] being killed by dignity’ (‘Dignity Killing Church’ 1917). The remedy was the ‘old 
time fire and vigor’ (‘Plans Old Time Revival’ 1907). 

Aimee Semple McPherson highlighted these same issues in a series of printed Easter 
sermons, carried by several newspapers across the United States. She lamented the state 
of the ‘fashionable’ churches which ‘starve[d] for the oldtime religion, sick of cold things 
and lacking the hot fire of God’ (“Ministers Lack Fire’ 1919). McPherson believed there 
was a ‘hunger and a thirst for real things’ and a ‘return of [spiritual] power’ But what 
if old-time religion did return? Would the ‘richly dressed’ Christians in the ‘fashion- 
able churches’ sitting in their ‘cushioned pews’ run for the doors? Were the churches 
too dignified, too civilized, and too respectable to accept old-time religion? (“Female 
Sunday’s Easter Sermon’ 1919). 

For big tent revivalists, old-time religion overwhelmingly meant the restoration of 
spiritual passion. They certainly believed the decline of traditional doctrines contributed 
to the spiritual crisis. Revivalists adhered to fundamentalist doctrines concerning the 
Bible, creation of the world, the deity of Christ, and the existence of miracles; however, 
they believed the decline of old-time religious fervour was a wider problem than just 
fundamentalist-modernist doctrinal debates. The spiritual crisis was as much to blame 
on the blending of Protestant religion with Victorian respectability, as it was with the 
questioning of fundamental doctrines. Revivalists believed Victorian Christianity had 
created an inauthentic religion. In contrast, evangelists promised audiences the experi- 
ence of old-time religion within the flaps and doorways of their tents and tabernacles. 
They unlinked Christianity from Victorianism and linked it (albeit ambivalently) with 
the new, emerging consumer culture. 
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ENTERTAINMENT CULTURE 


The most obvious link between big tent revivalism and consumer culture was the nas- 
cent, urban entertainment industry. Urban entertainment culture expanded rapidly at 
the turn of the twentieth century. This was a result of a variety of factors—increased 
incomes, advances in technology, the eight-hour workday, and a growing middle class. 
Entertainment industries such as vaudeville, the circus, amusement parks, dancehalls, 
baseball, and moving pictures all grew rapidly. Increasingly, ‘the city was becoming as 
much a place of play as a place of work (Nasaw 1993: 9). 

Big tent revivalists lambasted the entertainment industry. Almost all evangelists had 
an ‘amusements’ sermon which railed against the industry’s connection to vice and 
moral corruption. As Billy Sunday told one New York Times reporter, Amusements are 
an important topic and I am going after them, and when I do you won't be able to get 
near the place. I must fight the devil in the theatre as I fight him in the rumshops’ (‘Billy 
Sunday on the Theatre’ 1915). The same was true of almost all big tent revivalists. For ex- 
ample, Aimee Semple McPherson decried mothers who allowed their daughters to go 
to dancehalls. ‘Oh, mothers, God forgive us, she cried, ‘that we will help debauch our 
daughters!’ (‘Female Evangelist Here’ 1919). Big tent revivalists feared the entertainment 
industry undermined a variety of Christian values: thrift, time commitments to church 
activities, sexual purity, temperance, and Sabbatarianism. 

And yet, revivals often blurred the lines between religious service and entertainment. 
Part of this was beyond the control of evangelists. As an event open to all people, the inter- 
pretation of big tent revivals was contested and shaped by audiences, not just revivalists. 
Revivals were often referred to as ‘spectacle’ ‘performance; ‘show, or ‘amusement: One 
reporter assured his readers that Woodworth-Etter’s revivals ‘abundantly provided’ 
for ‘amusement lovers’ (‘Riotous Religion’ 1886). Many people treated tent meetings as 
another form of entertainment, coming and going from revivals at their leisure. One 
critic was aghast at crowds who laughed, joked, and smoked, ‘apparently oblivious of 
the fact that a religious meeting was in progress in the same roon? (‘Mrs Woodworth 
at Fairmount’ 1885). Local restaurateurs and even bartenders provided service to the 
sightseers who would come and go throughout tent services. On occasion, evangelists 
had to scold unruly crowds to be respectful of the religious nature of the meeting. 

The tent itself was connected to amusements in the minds of Americans. Tents were 
associated with travelling shows, such as the circus and the theatre. They were also 
connected to commercial vendors. In addition, big tent revivalists erected tents at 
fairgrounds and parks, sometimes in the exact spot where a circus or other show had 
been situated only a week or month before. It was also not uncommon for revivalists 
to rent entertainment venues for their revival services—theatres, skating rinks, dance 
halls, lyceums, and music halls. Evangelists used tents and entertainment spaces because 
of their capacity to hold crowds; nevertheless, this meant revivals were often intermixed, 
at least in audiences’ minds, with the very amusements evangelists condemned. 
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‘The presence of food stands and merchandise displays also connected big tent revivals 
to commercial and entertainment culture. One of the most common items sold at 
revivals were portraits of revivalists. These photographs were offered at a modest price 
and made popular souvenirs. Evangelists also sold their books, biographies, and sermon 
compilations, which supplemented their incomes. Food stands were not uncommon 
features of revivals, especially when meetings were situated far from restaurants. In early 
years, Maria Woodworth-Etter sold peanuts and circus lemonade within the tent itself. 
One editorialist argued that it was perfectly reasonable for Woodworth-Etter to provide 
refreshments for the revival crowds and not pay for it out of pocket. He quipped, let people 
go to the ‘camp-meeting and be fed with real and spiritual lemonade of the Woodworth 
brand’ (Warner 2004: 135). Others, however, believed that the vending cry was like the 
‘intones of a circus ring master advertising the grand concert’ (Warner 2004: 133). 

Revivalists themselves borrowed from the entertainment industry to reach the masses 
with their gospel message. Billy Sunday understood that the emerging entertainment 
culture was far more focused on the visual. For this reason, he determined to provide 
audiences with something to look at during his sermons. His preaching style became 
famous. One reporter wrote: 


As to his eccentricities on the platform, Sunday does not stand on his head, but he 
climbs up on his little white pulpit, and mounts the plain kitchen chair which stands 
on the platform—sometimes he picks up the chair and gesticulates with it—and he 
waves his arms and shakes his feet and throws his body around in extraordinary 
attitudes. ‘Shouting, Kicking, Slangy’ 1915) 


Another observer described it this way: “He acts like a clown, throws himself about on 
the platform, crouches, crawls, stands on the chair or pulpit, tears off his coat and collar, 
and so on (‘Isaiah’s Mantle’ 1915). 

Aimee Semple McPherson turned her services into visual spectacles. During her 
revival career, her theatric abilities on stage were highlighted. Her healing revivals 
were visually oriented with the sick and disabled often paraded across the stage. Once 
McPherson settled down at her church in Los Angeles, her ‘illustrated’ sermons be- 
came nationally known. She would dress as a police officer, or American Indian, or 
milkmaid. Elaborate sets transformed the church stage into ancient Egypt or colonial 
America. Camels, sheep, and other animals appeared on stage alongside the revivalist. 
Harpers Monthly concluded that as a ‘show-producer with unflagging power to draw, 
[McPherson] knows no equal. She is playwright, producer, director and star performer 
in one (Comstock 1927: 11-19). 

Critics were troubled by the mixture of religion and entertainment. One editori- 
alist believed Woodworth-Etter overemphasized sensation and underemphasized sin- 
cerity, claiming there was too much ‘biggest show on earth’ and too little real religion 
(‘Like a Footpad Tackles His Prey’ 1885). Another critic considered “Sundayism; and its 
accompanying ‘Barnumistic excitement, more damaging to the church than atheism. 
Sundayism was simply a ‘playful and exhilarating wake of the Church, a Barnumized 
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wake’ (‘Calls Billy Sunday a Foe of the Church’ 1917). Supporters of the revivalists 
contended that it took something sensational (perhaps even uncouth) to wake up the 
sleeping Victorian church. Opponents disagreed and were appalled at the antics of 
revivalists. Professor Harry H. Ward from Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
argued that while ‘in the beginning revivalism served a useful purpose in American 
life, it had slowly deteriorated until it reached its ‘last depth in the degradation of re- 
vivalism ... in the methods of Billy Sunday and Mrs McPherson’ (“Two Revivalists’ 
Methods Flayed’ 1928). 

Big tent revivalists simultaneously derided and borrowed from entertainment culture. 
The paradoxical nature of this approach was not lost on the Atlanta Constitution at a 1917 
Billy Sunday Revival. The article stated: “Twelve thousand Atlanta people enjoyed one of 
the most sensational entertainments ever given in this city Friday evening as they listened 
to Billy Sunday denounce the amusement of the day’ (‘Seductive Waltz’ 1917). While 
critics saw this approach as inconsistent, perhaps hypocritical, revivalists pointed to the 
results, thousands of people receiving the gospel message and hitting the sawdust trail. 


URBAN CULTURE 


This paradoxical approach was demonstrated by evangelists towards consumer and 
therapeutic culture as a whole. They lambasted the expanding consumer culture, which 
they believed distracted people from the importance of religious salvation through the 
lure of material, physical, and psychological abundance; however, in order to reach the 
masses, who increasingly spoke with a consumer accent, revivalists fashioned a reli- 
gious message that drew on such idioms as celebrity, personality, immediate gratifica- 
tion, and the promise of self-transformation. At the same time, they sought to temper 
the tendencies of this culture through continued stress on traditional Protestant themes 
of salvation and morality. 

This ambivalent approach is clearly seen in revivalists’ interaction with cities. Early 
historical accounts, and even some contemporary, portray the big tent revivalists as 
anti-modern ‘backcountry fundamentalists, who ‘raged against urban vice’ (Lears 
1994: xiv, 32). Using a strict bifurcation of modernist-fundamentalist, these historians 
have relegated big tent revivalism to the fundamentalist camp. In this context, funda- 
mentalist’ means rural, outdated, anti-modern, and reactionary. This strict dichotomy 
belies the more dynamic process that was taking place. It also does not adequately ex- 
plain the immense success that revivalists had in American, British, and Australian 
urban centres. Billy Sunday preached to tens of thousands of people in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston. In her early career, Aimee Semple McPherson blitzed cities in the 
south during the winter and north-east during the summer. Later, she drew massive 
crowds along the West Coast. On a tour of Great Britain in 1928, she was able to draw 
10,000 people to the Royal Albert Hall in London (‘Poor Aimee’ 1928). Gipsy Smith, 
the most international of the evangelists, preached in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
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Glasgow, Sydney, Melbourne, New York, Chicago, and many other major cities. Rather 
than champions of small-town values, revivalists revealed themselves to be savvy 
strategists in the urban setting. 

It is certainly true that revivalists railed against urban vice. Evangelists drew ona long 
tradition of Protestant fears that cities were breeding grounds for sinful behaviour. This, 
of course, was not unique to big tent revivalists, as ‘progressives, Social Gospelers, and 
settlement workers were not exempt from the culture’s animus against the city’ (Orsi 
1999: 30). Billy Sunday believed city-dwellers were so ‘money mad} that they forgot 
about their souls in pursuit of material wealth. McPherson was saddened by fashionable 
women who bowed down to ‘the gods of style, money, popularity, social standing and 
unreality’ (“Devil Has New York on the Run’ 1919). Gipsy Smith frequently complained 
about the red-light districts that became permanent fixtures in most cities. 

But most big tent evangelists were not active participants in legislative reform or anti- 
vice campaigns, despite being caricatured as such. They may have supported them pub- 
licly from the stage, but revivalists focused their attention on saving souls. Billy Sunday 
summed up most revivalists’ opinion when he argued, “You can't legislate men and 
women out of vice. You can't purify society without purifying the individual. If the deeds 
of men and women are black, it is because their hearts are first black. We are trying all 
sorts of remedies, but they are bound to fail’ ( “Ma” Sunday “Hits the Trail”’ 1923). The 
one exception to this approach was prohibition. Revivalists became strong supporters of 
prohibition, seeing it as a panacea for most of society’s ills. All revivalists had a prohib- 
ition sermon in their repertoire. After listening to Billy Sunday’s famous ‘Booze’ sermon, 
the San Francisco Chronicle reported that the preacher saw the saloon as ‘everything vile 
and debasing and responsible for nearly all crime, idiocy, squalor and wretchedness in 
the world’ (“Ex-Ball Player Hearers’ 1909). 

Despite fears over urbanization, big tent revivalists were powerfully attracted to cities. 
Urban centres afforded them larger audiences to which to preach the old-time religion. 
In addition, cities had an abundance of energy—described by evangelists at various 
times as ‘pep; ‘hustle; vim, ‘vigour’—that revivalists wanted to bring back to religion. 
Victorianism had led to a cold, dead, rigid Christianity; in contrast, old-time religion 
had the same pep, hustle, and vigour so often equated with cities. And big tent revivalists 
themselves wanted to embody this energy and vitality. So, not surprisingly, they became 
caught up in consumer culture’s cult of celebrity and personality. 


CULT OF PERSONALITY 


Big tent evangelists emerged as religious celebrities. They did not discourage audience 
members from treating them like celebrities; in fact, they often promoted it. They offered 
interviews for magazines and newspapers. They used the most up-to-date advertising 
techniques to drum up support and anticipation of revivals. These advertisements were 
most often dominated by a picture of the evangelists, drawing on their fame. When big 
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tent evangelists arrived in cities, they did not want to do so quietly. Crowds gathered 
at train stations to witness the arrival of a famed preacher. Billy Sunday and Aimee 
Semple McPherson interacted with movie stars and professional athletes. While most 
revivalists never reached the level of McPherson or Sunday, other evangelists remained 
celebrities on a lesser scale. For example, Maria Woodworth-Etter’s photograph was one 
of the most common items sold at her revivals. Gipsy Smith was constantly harassed for 
autographs. He complained that ‘young autograph hunters everywhere ... are a great 
nuisance’ (Murray 1937: 75). 

Personality was central to the cult of celebrity. Victorians had created a culture of char- 
acter, often put on display through elaborate shows of etiquette. Character was seen as 
essential to success. By the early twentieth century, personality was also being promoted 
as key to worldly success (Susman 1973: 271-85). Personality was discussed in advice 
and success literature, such as Dale Carnegie’s seminars in the 1910s and 1920s, and later 
encapsulated in his bestseller How to Win Friends and Influence People (1936). This em- 
phasis on personality was accompanied by a shift in language. Americans increasingly 
wanted to be described as fascinating, stunning, magnetic, glowing, creative, dominant, 
and forceful. Time and again, newspaper reporters, audience members, and fellow 
ministers applied these terms to the big tent evangelists. These observers located per- 
sonality towards the centre of revivalists’ success. Reporters frequently noted revivalists’ 
‘winsome personality, ‘great magnetism, ‘enthusiasm; force, ‘power’ and ‘vitality’ 

Billy Sunday’s 1918 Chicago revival serves as a good example of how revivalists tapped 
into these emerging cultural impulses. On the one hand, Sunday was rumoured to have 
called Chicago the ‘wickedest city in the United States; and vowed to promote prohibition 
during his campaign (‘Psychopathic Report’ 1918). On the other hand, Sunday claimed 
he loved ‘good old Chicago’ because it had ‘pep and hustle’ (Chicago Stage Set’ 1918). He 
appealed to the nascent celebrity culture to promote his revival campaigns. As a former 
Chicago White Stockings player, Sunday understood the allure of fame. He granted 
Chicago reporters an inside look into his home life in Winona Lake, Indiana, a few weeks 
before the revival. The date and time of Sunday’s arrival in Chicago was highly publicized 
so that crowds would gather in anticipation. When he and his wife arrived, there were 
mounted police to keep the crowd at bay, a limousine and chauffeur to add glamour, and 
a cadre of photographers asking the Sundays to stop and pose, which they happily did. 
While in Chicago, Sunday conducted promotional events such as feeding the twenty-foot 
python at the Lincoln Park zoo and participating in an ‘old-timers’ baseball game. These 
events allowed Sunday to show offhis abundant personality. One Chicago pastor admitted 
that Sunday’s ‘remarkable personality’ was ‘one of his big assets’ (‘Sunday At His Best’ 1918). 


NEw GENDER AND RACIAL MODELS 


Big tent revivalists wanted personally to embody the vitality, energy, power, and ex- 
perience that old-time religion promised to give their audiences. This contrasted 
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sharply with their caricature of Victorian religion as lifeless and dead. In this effort they 
participated in a cultural shift related to the roles of men and women, sometimes in- 
tentionally and sometimes unwittingly. For men, there was a shift away from Victorian 
notions of manhood as equated with self-control and etiquette to newer models of mas- 
culinity defined by muscularity, energy, and self-expression. For female evangelists, 
there was a reaction against the stereotyped Victorian woman who was banished to 
the domestic realm and prone to sickness and hysteria. In contrast, female revivalists 
encouraged women to find a sense of purpose in old-time gospel action and to have 
powerful religious experiences. In both cases, these newer expressions of masculinity 
and femininity were better suited to the emerging consumer and therapeutic culture. 

Male big tent revivalists participated in the call for ‘muscular Christianity, which 
could be heard on both sides of the Atlantic, from conservative and liberal Protestants 
alike. There was a fear that religious interest was declining among men. Gipsy Smith 
lamented that too many men saw religion as a ‘sign of weakness’ (‘Replies to Scoffers’ 
1908). In response, revivalists contended conversion was the manliest thing a person 
could do. For themselves, muscularity was demonstrated through their courageous, 
plain, and direct preaching of the gospel; in contrast to the weak, dignified, over- 
educated Victorian ministers, who Billy Sunday called ‘fudge-eating mollycoddles, 
who were continually springing bum bull-con to their congregations’ (‘Pastors as 
Mollycoddles’ 1908). Gipsy Smith saw this same over-civilized Christian as a ‘decorated 
corpse’ or ‘a cadaverous something’ The antidote was muscular Christianity, which was 
warm-hearted, energetic religion. Throughout his career, Sunday called for men to have 
‘vigour, ‘vim, ‘pep, ‘enthusiasm, ‘tabasco sauce, and ‘vitality: This passion, however, was 
always meant to be directed towards moral action. Revivalists did not abandon the call 
for moral integrity. Spiritual charisma was meant to be coupled with religious character. 

Issues of race and masculinity became intertwined in this period. As immigration 
and imperialism reached new heights between 1880 and 1920, Victorian whites were in- 
creasingly interacting (even if only in print or pictures) with non-white peoples from 
across the globe. Whites justified global expansion on the basis of bringing civilization 
to uncivilized people groups. At the same time, Victorian men were experiencing a 
crisis in masculinity, fearing that emphasis on etiquette and self-control had left them 
weak and emasculated (Jacobson 2000; Kasson 2002). White men in this period sought 
to ‘supplement old-fashioned ideologies of civilized “manliness” with newer sorts of 
primitive “masculinities”’ (Bederman 1995: 217). They wanted the power, virility, and 
energy they believed ‘primitive’ men had, but coupled with civilized culture. Male 
revivalists tapped into these concerns by offering a muscular religion of power and en- 
ergy. Gipsy Smith was most effective in his use of these impulses. Part of the attraction of 
Smith was the fact that he was a gypsy—a non-white. One reporter suggested that Gipsy 
Smith was ‘born with stealing, cheating, drinking and blaspheming in his blood; but 
had been transformed by a powerful combination of Protestant Christianity and Anglo- 
Saxon civilization (‘Let Chicago's Sinners Prepare’ 1909). 

Revivalists had a wide range of attitudes and practices concerning race relations. 
There were several black big tent revivalists in the United States. The most successful 
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was J. Gordon McPherson, who was often simply referred to as the ‘Black Billy Sunday’ 
Although he focused on the African American community, whites often joined his 
meetings. At times, McPherson was denied the use of theatres and other spaces due 
to his race and the integrated nature of his revivals. White revivalists’ response to race 
laws was mixed. Billy Sunday rarely spoke in the South, but when he did, he consistently 
acquiesced to local segregation laws and practices. Woodworth-Etter generally refused 
to preach in the South because she did not want to segregate her meetings. Aimee 
Semple McPherson spent extensive time in the South during her early career and ac- 
tively challenged local customs. She pitched her revival tents in black neighbourhoods 
and promoted mixed services, although she did separate sections in the tent on occasion 
out of fear of reprisal. 

In addition to challenging racial customs, female evangelists were more willing 
to contest gender roles. Female evangelists undermined Victorian womanhood by 
their very presence on tent and tabernacle stages. McPherson and Woodworth- 
Etter abandoned the domestic realm and spoke to vast crowds, managed evangelistic 
organizations, and rarely conformed to Victorian standards of proper decorum, but 
worshipped by shouting, ecstatic experiences, and falling into trances. Control of the 
body was paramount to Victorian culture. This had led in the late nineteenth century 
to a rise in respectable worship where physicality and intense emotions were often 
dropped from practice. In contrast, emotional and physical displays at revivals were 
not uncommon and violated Victorian standards of modesty and bodily self-control. 
Enthusiastic worship was made worse by the fact that it occurred among mixed- 
gendered audiences. 

Rather than relying on clerical education or the authority of their gender, female 
evangelists emphasized experiential religion and the concept that God uses weak 
things to show his power. Just as revivals appealed to men who feared Victorian over- 
civilization, revival messages resonated with women concerned with female invalidity. 
This was the nineteenth-century idea that women by nature were weaker and more 
prone to sickness, disease, and hysteria. In contrast, revivals promised old-time reli- 
gious power which, ironically, fitted newer, modern notions of manhood and woman- 
hood. Revivalists never fully abandoned older, traditional models, but their acceptance 
of newer understandings of gender helped dismantle Victorian assumptions, and paved 
the way for a twentieth-century consumer-therapeutic culture, which like the new 
womanhood and manhood, emphasized self-expression and personal abundance. 


THERAPEUTIC CULTURE 


This link to consumer-therapeutic culture was clearly seen in the emergence of the 
faith-healing movement. Aimee Semple McPherson and Maria Woodworth-Etter are 
examples of big tent revivalists who were also ‘faith healers; although they did not like 
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that term. These evangelists prayed for miraculous healings at their revival services. 
Healings could be physical, mental, or emotional. They never abandoned the call to 
spiritual salvation; nevertheless, they embraced the nascent therapeutic culture's larger 
impulses: the eagerness to avoid pain, the rejection of suffering as the will of God, the 
need and desire for immediate mental well-being, and the importance of experience. 
Though he may have overstated the matter, one editorialist recognized the shift of which 
the healing evangelists were a part. He concluded: ‘Mrs McPherson is also a sign of the 
times. She is one of the agents in the transfer of the saving truth of Christianity from the 
soul and the hereafter to the body and the here and now. The movement of an age is all 
but imperceptible, but it is irresistible. The older faith is going, the newer faith is at hand’ 
(Pease 1922). 

McPherson’s San Diego meetings in 1921 illustrate how popular healing revivals 
could be. The revival began at the Dreamland Arena, where McPherson promoted her 
meetings by speaking to boxing fans between bouts. The promotional stunt worked, 
as shown by the fact that revival-goers gridlocked traffic around the Arena each night 
of the revival. In order to accommodate the crowds, McPhersons team was able to se- 
cure Balboa Park. On the day of the meetings, 30,000 people converged on the location. 
The sick and disabled arrived by cars, ambulances, wagons, and wheelbarrows. Special 
streetcars from the railroad station were re-routed in the direction of the meetings. 
When the meeting was scheduled to end, the crowds refused to disperse. They soon 
turned into a mob and pressed in on the stage. As the crowd began breaking through the 
barriers, police quickly whisked the evangelist to safety (Blumhofer 1993: 157-64). 

Revival attendees experienced faith-cures for a variety of ailments, from the common 
cold to cancer. There was a pattern to a healing revival service. Like other big tent 
revivals, the meetings would begin with prayer and an extended period of singing. This 
was followed by a short sermon, often focused on the topic of faith. After this, the healing 
portion of the service would begin. People who had been cured at previous revival 
meetings would come to the stage to share their story. This was intended to increase the 
faith of the crowd. At this point, the evangelists would begin to pray for the sick. Those 
being prayed for often described an experience of power. It was sometimes described 
as heat; other times as cold and tingling. Intense displays of emotion by both the healed 
and their families were a common sight on revival stages. Healings were put on show. If 
it was an invisible cure, the seeker generally gave a brief testimony of how they felt better. 
External changes were demonstrated for audiences. The formerly crippled would be 
asked to walk. The formerly blind were asked to demonstrate their new sight. Crutches, 
wheelchairs, braces, and other such items were left at the altar as ‘trophies: 

So many people came to healing revivals for therapeutic reasons that the crowds 
needed to be constantly reminded that evangelism was at the heart of the revivalist’s 
endeavour. McPherson warned them not to ‘ask the Lord to be my physician ... until 
I accept Him as my Savior’ (“Maimed Again Seek Prayers’ 1920). Healing evangelists 
feared that revival audiences were only concerned about their immediate physical and 
emotional needs, but they also recognized that faith-healing brought crowds into the 
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tent. Woodworth-Etter concluded: “The ministry of healing brings people more than 
anything else and if you can lay hands on the sick and they recover you wont have to 
preach to empty seats. You produce the goods of heaven and people want the goods’ 
(Woodworth-Etter 1916: 141). 


DECLINE OF BIG TENT REVIVALISM 


Big tent revivalists varied greatly. Some were faith-healers, others rejected even the 
possibility of the miraculous. Some reached the heights of national fame, others were 
only regionally known. Despite distinctions, common themes emerged within tents 
and tabernacles: the quest for authentic experience and power, emphasis on abun- 
dance (economic, physical, and psychological), and the desperate need for the old-time 
religion. 

By the late 1920s, big tent revivalism’s popularity waned as a national movement. The 
fundamentalist-modernist doctrinal divide had grown wider by this time. This made 
united revival efforts between conservative and liberal Protestants less likely. Revivalism 
declined among liberal Protestants while the fundamentalist camp continued to attend 
and promote tent revivalism after the mid-1920s. This has led to a misconception about 
early big tent revivalism, which paints the movement as a solely fundamentalist phe- 
nomenon. This was simply not true, as revivalists filled their tents with all kinds of 
people in cities and small towns far and wide. 

Big tent revivalism became victim to the very thing that made it successful, the need 
for novelty in a consumer culture. By the late 1920s, consumer culture had moved for- 
ward. Vaudeville gave way to cinema. Tent bazaars gave way to department stores. Tent 
revivalism gave way to new forms of evangelism. The evangelical impulse to reach 
the masses remained the same but took new directions. Aimee Semple McPherson 
founded a radio station; other big tent revivalists did the same. Later revivalists such 
as Oral Roberts took advantage of the age of television. Increasingly, twentieth-century 
evangelical churches and religious organizations presented a blend of religion, enter- 
tainment, and consumerism, while simultaneously critiquing the broader consumer 
culture, an approach often founded on the same ideological and populist basis as the big 
tent revivalists. 

Revivalists never abandoned traditional Protestant themes of religious salvation and 
morality. They refused to replace the language of moral commitment for therapeutic 
self-help. In this way, they were fundamentalists, committed to traditional, founda- 
tional Christian doctrines and themes. However, their driving impulse to preach the 
gospel message to the masses made them highly sensitive to new and emerging cultural 
understandings, particularly that of the nascent consumer and therapeutic culture. In 
fact, they were arguably more comfortable with this amalgamation than their liberal 
Protestant counterparts, who tended to hold on to Victorian standards of decorum. In 
this way, big tent revivalism was an ambivalent mix of new and old impulses. 
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CHAPTER 4 


A FUNDAMENTALIST 


FORERUNNER? 
C. H. Spurgeon and the Downgrade Controversy 


THOMAS BREIMAIER 


CHRISTIAN fundamentalism, as a subset of twentieth-century Protestantism, has made 
an indelible mark on the public face of Christianity. If The Fundamentals exist as a 
bridge between pre-war evangelicalism and later militant, sectarian fundamentalism, 
as Harriet Harris suggests, one might question whether influential nineteenth-century 
evangelicals in a sense paved the way for the more combative streams of fundamen- 
talism (Harris 1998: 28). While the inception and growth of Christian fundamentalism 
has been well documented, to be able to offer a well-versed account of the movement, 
it is important to further identify and explore its theological antecedents. To whom did 
fundamentalists look for inspiration in their doctrinal decisions? What historical events 
were frequently highlighted as models for fundamentalist belief and behaviour? For 
the historian, a further question emerges: are the fundamentalists correct in their own 
assessment of these earlier individuals and their respective writings? 

A fruitful case study is that of the eminent Victorian Baptist minister C. H. Spurgeon 
(1834-92), in particular his actions in the Downgrade Controversy, an internal theo- 
logical conflict within the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, which commenced 
in 1887. Spurgeon was known in his day as the ‘Prince of Preachers, and he stood 
among the most influential ministers of his generation. He attracted admirers such as 
the American president James Garfield, the writer Mark Twain, and the future British 
prime minister David Lloyd George. His sermons, which were recorded each week by a 
team of stenographers, were sold by the thousand throughout Britain, and subsequent 
translations into over 40 languages took them as far as Russia, India, and Japan. 

As the book reviews in his magazine The Sword and the Trowel indicate, Spurgeon 
was well read in both historic Christian literature and contemporary works of theology 
and biblical studies; however, he was perhaps best known as an admirer of the Puritans 
(Bacon 1967). His preference towards Reformed, Calvinistic theology was well known 
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and accordingly garnered both praise and criticism from a variety of sources. The nov- 
elist George Eliot, for instance, suggested that despite Spurgeon’s ‘fine voice’ and ‘fluent 
and clear language’ his theology represented ‘the most superficial, grocer’s back-parlour 
view of Calvinistic Christianity’ (Payne 1958: 180). 

Throughout his ministry, Spurgeon was no stranger to controversy, from his strong 
words as a young man speaking against the doctrine of baptismal regeneration to 
discussions about the appropriateness of using musical instruments within Christian 
worship. Amid these disputes, the most infamous theological quagmire for Spurgeon 
was the Downgrade Controversy of 1887-8. The basic facts regarding the conflict are 
not in dispute: Spurgeon’s concern regarding particular theological positions held by 
some members of the Baptist Union grew throughout the 1880s, and culminated in a 
battle of words, fought in part from his pulpit, as well as the pages of The Sword and 
the Trowel. He was increasingly concerned about theological liberalism taking hold in 
the Baptist Union and published articles critical of heterodox ministers in his denom- 
ination. When Baptist Union leaders asked Spurgeon for evidence, he refused to name 
those with whom he disagreed. The episode resulted in Spurgeon’s withdrawal from 
the Union, but not before it had become publicized within both Christian and non- 
Christian periodicals around the world. 

Spurgeon was not a fundamentalist in the technical sense. He had been dead for 
nearly two decades before the publication of the first issue of The Fundamentals. 
However, there are several strong connections between the celebrated preacher and the 
series. A. T. Pierson, the Presbyterian minister from New York who succeeded Spurgeon 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle in 1892, contributed five chapters to The Fundamentals, 
the most of any single contributor. A. C. Dixon, another friend of Spurgeon and former 
pastor of the Tabernacle, published a chapter on “The Scriptures. T. W. Medhurst, the 
first student to attend Spurgeon’s Pastors’ College, contributed a chapter entitled ‘Is 
Romanism Christianity?’ Finally, Spurgeon’s son Thomas published an article in The 
Fundamentals on soteriology. Though Spurgeon died prior to the rise of Christian fun- 
damentalism, several members of his inner circle were involved with the essays which 
sparked the movement. Further, many aspects of Spurgeon’s theology were broadly con- 
gruent with that of later fundamentalists. The same concerns that Spurgeon raised on 
matters of Scripture, the atonement, and the doctrine of divine punishment would re- 
verberate through fundamentalist corridors throughout the twentieth century. As such, 
some key later fundamentalist figures such as John R. Rice and Jack Hyles looked dir- 
ectly to Spurgeon for both inspiration and justification for their positions and actions, 
particularly with regard to separation from denominations and institutions which 
deviated from a rigid doctrinal basis. 

This chapter will provide a fresh evaluation of Spurgeon’s theology and his specific 
actions in the Downgrade Controversy, in order to address the question of whether 
Spurgeon should be regarded as a forerunner to later fundamentalist Christianity. It will 
investigate the theological underpinnings of Spurgeon’s disagreements with the Baptist 
Union throughout the 1880s, establishing a context for the Controversy, as well as the 
Union's response. It will show that while many of Spurgeon’s core doctrinal positions 
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were indeed congruent with those of later fundamentalists, his removal from the Union 
was not indicative of a broader preference towards separatism, despite fundamentalist 
claims to the contrary. 


THE CONTEXT OF THE CONTROVERSY 


In 1874, while lecturing to students at his Pastors’ College, Spurgeon addressed the 
topic of controversy in the course of pastoral ministry. He noted, ‘In all probability, 
sensible conversation will sometimes drift into controversy, and here many a good 
man runs upon a snag’ He went on to argue that ministers ‘should not make the 
mistake of fancying that there is force in temper. His suggestions were straightfor- 
ward: he instructed the students to ‘state your opinion and let them state theirs. If 
you see that a stick is crooked, and you want people to see how crooked it is, lay a 
straight rod down beside it; that will be quite enough. But if you are drawn into con- 
troversy, use very hard arguments and very soft words’ (Spurgeon 1874a: 33). However 
noble Spurgeon’s guidance to his students, this was not always an example that he 
put forward in practice. Throughout his ministry, Spurgeon was involved in several 
theological skirmishes, though none would compare to the Downgrade Controversy 
in terms of its scope or lasting effect. It has been described convincingly by Mark 
Hopkins as ‘the biggest conservative rearguard action against the growth of liberal 
theology in Victorian England’ (Hopkins 2004: 193). Taking its name from a series 
of articles in Spurgeon’s magazine, it was sparked primarily over matters of doctrine. 
Spurgeon’s reaction to the varied Baptist positions on confessionalism, Scripture, the 
atonement, and eternal punishment all contributed to the controversy and will be 
examined in turn. 


CONFESSIONALISM 


First, there was the matter of ecclesiology and confessional identity. The Baptist Union 
had, since 1835, adopted a constitutional position which simply referred to ‘ministers 
and churches who agree in the sentiments usually denominated evangelical: Thus, 
for English Baptists in the mid-nineteenth century, it was the duty of individual 
congregations to determine the definition and boundaries of their ‘evangelical’ iden- 
tity. Further muddying the theological waters, in 1873 the references to ‘evangelical 
sentiments’ were dropped from the constitution, and instead each congregation was re- 
sponsible ‘to interpret and administer the laws of Christ’ (Briggs 1986: 228). 

English Baptists have historically vacillated on the value and prominence of creeds 
and confessional statements. Spurgeon himself, at the opening of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle in 1861, preached: 
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If I am asked to say what is my creed, I think I must reply, ‘It is Jesus Christ. My 
venerated predecessor, Dr Gill, has left a body of divinity, admirable and excellent 
in its way, but the body of divinity to which I would pin and bind myself forever, 
God helping me, is not his system of divinity or any other human treatise, but Jesus 
Christ, who is the sum and substance of the Gospel, who is in Himself all theology, 
the Incarnation of every precious truth, the all-glorious embodiment of the way, the 
truth and the life. (Spurgeon 1861: 169) 


In this address, Spurgeon embodied the spirit of Baptist congregational independence, 
a recurring theme for him throughout the 1860s and 1870s. As late as 1878, for instance, 
he addressed a Baptist Union meeting in Leeds where he clearly celebrated the diversity 
found within its ranks. He proclaimed, “We are the least clannish of all denominations— 
we do not, certainly, run into one mould, and I do not know why we should. I know we 
like to go to our Bibles for ourselves’ Spurgeon also implored his Baptist listeners to 
extend latitude to their fellow Christians both inside and outside their particular theo- 
logical tradition. Speaking of the distinctions between paedobaptists and credobaptists, 
he said, ‘when a brother has a peculiarity which he believes to be Scriptural, even if 
I think he is wrong, I like to see him conscientiously carry it out, because to have a con- 
science at all is, nowadays, not the commonest thing in the world’ (Spurgeon 1878a: 185- 
6). Spurgeon was consistent in this conviction, employing Vernon J. Charlesworth (who 
oversaw Spurgeon’s orphanages), George Rogers (principal of the Pastors’ College), 
and A. T. Pierson, all of whom were paedobaptists at the time of their respective 
appointments. 

While Spurgeon may have advocated for and benefitted from a degree of ecclesio- 
logical latitude, there are also instances throughout his ministry where he clearly 
advocated for a robust confessionalism. For instance, in his first year in London, he 
commissioned and enthusiastically endorsed a new edition of the 1689 Particular 
Baptist Confession of Faith. His Autobiography records his preface to the 1855 publica- 
tion, where he celebrated the ‘most excellent list of doctrines; suggesting that they were 
particularly valuable because “We need a banner, because of the truth; it may be that this 
small volume may aid the cause of the glorious gospel, by testifying plainly what are its 
leading doctrines.... May the Lord soon restore unto His Zion a pure language, and may 
the watchmen see eye to eye! He who has preserved this faith among us, will doubtless 
bless our gospel evermore (Spurgeon 1899: 160). 

The historian Patricia Kruppa is right to observe that Spurgeon ‘had often maintained 
that the loose structure of the denomination suited him perfectly; yet in his last years 
he began to see this loose framework coupled with the traditional Baptist hostility to 
written creeds had produced a situation allowing a much wider margin for theological 
deviations (Kruppa 2017: 415). By the late 1880s, Spurgeon had grown uneasy with the 
realities of a theologically inclusive Baptist Union. The first article, which sparked the 
ensuing controversy, appeared in The Sword and the Trowel in March 1887; a second 
appeared the following month. These articles were written by Spurgeon’s friend, Robert 
Shindler (1823-1903) of Addlestone, Surrey, and published anonymously (Hopkins 
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2004: 193). They contained a series of theological cautionary tales of denominations 
shifting away from evangelical moorings into liberalism. Spurgeon’s first printed 
comments on the topic came in August 1887. He began to question the basis of denom- 
inational unity and asked his readers: ‘Christian love has its claims, and divisions are to 
be shunned as grievous evils; but how far are we justified in being in confederacy with 
those who are departing from the truth?’ His language intensified in his conclusion: 


We fear it hopeless ever to form a society which can keep out men base enough to 
profess one thing and believe another; but it might be possible to make an informal 
alliance among all who hold the Christianity of their fathers. Little as they might be 
able to do, they could at least protest, and as far as possible free themselves of that 
complicity which will be involved in a conspiracy of silence. (Spurgeon 1887b: 400) 


Spurgeon was not alone in a desire to unite the Baptist Union around a clear doctrinal 
basis. David Davies, the minister of Regent’s Park Chapel, corresponded with Spurgeon 
on the matter, and Spurgeon replied, ‘It would give me unfeigned pleasure if there could 
be a Baptist Union founded upon evangelical principles—say the basis of the Evangelical 
Alliance. I wish you every success in your desire to bring the present Union to that state’ 
(Hopkins 2004: 208). The Evangelical Alliance, founded in 1846, had a nine-point 
basis of faith which included conservative Protestant statements regarding Scripture, 
salvation, and eternal punishment, among other doctrines (King 1851: 34-5). Thus, by 
the 1880s, Spurgeon hoped to steer the Baptist Union into affirming a robust evangel- 
ical confessionalism, a necessity also strongly emphasized by later twentieth-century 
fundamentalists. 


SCRIPTURE 


One of the key points of contention in the Controversy was the doctrine of Scripture 
(Breimaier 2020: 85-93). The period of time from the start of Spurgeon’s ministry in 
London to the Downgrade Controversy saw an increased adoption of German higher 
critical methods of biblical interpretation within British universities, and many con- 
servative evangelicals voiced their growing concerns on the matter. For instance, the 
University College, London, historian J. R. Seeley anonymously published Ecce Homo 
(1866), a study of Christ which eschewed established Christological investigations for a 
strictly historical survey. Any potential deviation from traditional Christian positions 
on the person and work of Christ was sufficient to cause evangelicals like the Earl of 
Shaftesbury to proclaim it ‘the most pestilential book ever vomited from the jaws of 
hell (Hesketh 2017: 98). Shaftesbury was not alone in this reaction; evangelicals such 
as the Congregationalist Joseph Parker (1830-1902) offered similar criticisms. Parker 
suggested that some scholars might inadvertently ‘be almost unconsciously elevated 
into a literary deity under whose approving nod alone we can read the Bible.... Have 
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we to await a communication from Tübingen, or a telegram from Oxford, before we can 
read the Bible?’ (Glover 1954: 230). 

Spurgeon was well aware of liberalism within biblical and theological scholarship, 
as indicated by his reviews in The Sword and the Trowel and in his expansive survey 
Commenting and Commentaries (1876). What changed in the 1880s was his increasing 
suspicion, drawn largely from correspondence with like-minded conservative 
evangelicals, that liberal biblical scholarship was beginning to influence the pulpits of 
Baptist Union churches. While the extent of this influence is difficult to assess, Spurgeon 
could point to the more vocal members of the Baptist Union Council such as James 
Thew of Leicester, who remarked in print that Spurgeon’s accusations amounted to ‘a 
radical difference of opinion. Mr Spurgeon mentions the Fall, Atonement, Inspiration, 
and the future. I “scout” none of them, but I do no more hold them as Mr Spurgeon does 
than I expect him to understand how it is that I do not. I hope I love the Holy Book, but 
I do not read it as Mr Spurgeon reads it. The God of Mr Spurgeon’s theology is not my 
God (Thew 1887). 

Spurgeon held out a significant concern that the approaches of biblical criticism, 
together with leanings towards theological liberalism displayed in ministers like 
Thew, would lead otherwise untrained Christians to doubt the authenticity and ver- 
acity of their Bibles. This was a long-established position on his part. In a lecture to 
his students in 1874 he proclaimed that ‘there is something definite in the Bible. It is 
not quite a lump of wax to be shaped at our will, or a roll of cloth to be cut according 
to the prevailing fashion’ (Spurgeon 1874b: 102). For Spurgeon, and indeed for many 
evangelicals in the nineteenth century, the plenary verbal inspiration of the Bible was 
an essential doctrine. He was duly suspicious of scholarship which deviated from this 
benchmark, influenced in his approach by theologians such as Charles Hodge in the 
United States (with whom Spurgeon corresponded) and Louis Gaussen in Switzerland. 
Gaussen, a Reformed theologian, published a volume entitled Theopneustia (God- 
breathed) in Paris in 1840, which argued that the Bible was revealed directly, in a form 
of dictation and therefore without error, from God to the human biblical authors. 
Gaussen criticized British and Continental theologians and biblical scholars by name, 
vilifying those who left room for any sort of historical or linguistic error in the biblical 
text. The first English-language edition of Theopneustia was published in 1841, but it 
rose to a new level of prominence in 1888 when Spurgeon arranged for his long-time 
collaborators, Passmore and Alabaster, to publish a version featuring a commendation 
by Spurgeon himself. His prefatory note, written shortly after his censure by the Baptist 
Union, suggested that Gaussen’s account ‘was never more needed than at this moment’ 
though he suspected that it was also never ‘more likely to meet with a cold reception. 
He wrote, “The turning-point of the battle between those who hold “the faith once 
delivered to the saints” and their opponents, lies in the true and real inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures. This is the Thermopylae of Christendom ... It is a delight to turn from 
the dreamings of the new school to the certainties of the Word of the Lord. Gaussen 
charms us as he proclaims the divine veracity of Scripture’ (Gaussen 1888: 5-6). 
A review of this new edition in The Sword and the Trowel, sang the praises of Gaussen’s 
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work, noting with earnest that it acted ‘as an antidote to the soul-injuring errors so rife 
and fashionable with many, and would help to ‘establish the wavering and win back 
the wandering’ (‘A Book for the Times’ 1888: 270). The publicity that Spurgeon gave 
to Theopneustia led to a significant boost in global sales, and it became a key text for 
twentieth-century American fundamentalists, fuelled by fears of the encroachment of 
liberal theology. Indeed, Kenneth Stewart notes that the chapter on biblical inspiration 
in The Fundamentals, written by James M. Gray, president of the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago, leaned heavily on Gaussen’s research and conclusions in his assessment of the 
state of scholarship (Stewart 2003: 230-1). Spurgeon was an important conduit of this 
material, and his imprimatur helped to secure Theopneustia’s reputation among funda- 
mentalist readers. 

Spurgeon’s own conservative doctrine of Scripture is evident in an exclamatory 
statement made in a speech in 1878 to the British and Foreign Bible Society: ʻO Bible! It 
cannot be said of any other book, that it is perfect and pure; but of thee we can declare 
all wisdom is gathered up in thee, without a particle of folly. This is the judge that ends 
the strife where wit and reason fail. This is the book untainted by any error; but is pure, 
unalloyed, perfect truth. Why? Because God wrote it’ (Spurgeon 1878b: 111). Spurgeon’s 
position was in contrast to, for instance, the Baptist minister John Clifford (1836-1923), 
one of his key sparring partners in the Downgrade Controversy. Clifford, who held a 
moderate position between Spurgeon’s conservative approach and more liberal voices 
in the Union, pressed for a degree of caution, suggesting that there was a danger in over- 
correcting against liberal biblical scholarship. He argued in 1895: “We cannot suffer the 
Redeemer to be deposed from His throne in favour of the late and post-Reformation 
dogma which lifts the letter of Scripture into the position of inerrancy claimed for the 
Pope’ (Clifford 1895: 137). Spurgeon also saw a connection between Christ and the Bible; 
however, he took a more direct approach, suggesting that Christ ‘is exalted in every 
word of truth, because he is its sum and substance.... Doctrine is most precious when 
we see it distilling from his lips and embodied in his person. Sermons are valuable in 
proportion as they speak of him and point to him’ (Spurgeon 1855: vi). In Spurgeon’ esti- 
mation, hesitancy on the reliability of the Bible would inevitably lead to hesitancy about 
proclamation of the gospel message. 

Thus, the doctrine of Scripture, and more specifically biblical infallibility, was a key 
battleground for Spurgeon. As Peter Morden notes, Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle 
Pulpit volume from 1887 contained eight sermons with ‘clear declarations of biblical in- 
fallibility’ and a further 11 such sermons in the following year (Morden 2010: 116). For 
example, a sermon initially preached in 1886 was re-read for the congregation at the 
start of the New Year, in which Spurgeon proclaimed: ‘One single sentence from God 
is worth all the books of the Alexandrian library, or of the Bodleian either. All that has 
been consumed of human literature, and all that still exists, if put together, would not 
equal one book of the Bible. O my hearer, get thou to know what the Lord has said, and 
thou wilt be on the way to wisdom! Within the compass of “It is written” lies infinite 
truth’ (Spurgeon 1887d: 4). It is no surprise that twentieth-century fundamentalists 
often looked back to Spurgeon in formulating their doctrine of Scripture. 
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ATONEMENT 


There was also significant controversy over the doctrine of the atonement. As a lover of 
the Reformers and the Puritans, Spurgeon’s theology regarding the reconciliation be- 
tween God and humanity was emblematic of the work of many Reformers, advocating 
for a penal, substitutionary view of the atonement. As such, while he acknowledged 
the positive elements of alternative theories of the atonement, he usually steered back 
to the language of substitution. For instance, when Ecce Homo stirred controversy 
throughout England, Spurgeon included a long review in his magazine, which began 
with a rather complimentary introduction, noting that the anonymous author was 
likely ‘a warm admirer of the self-denying love of the Man of Sorrows; he sees in him 
a marvellous revelation of moral truth and power, and believes the great principles of 
Christianity to be eternal truth. Spurgeon was not averse to portraying Christ as the 
supreme example of morality; however, he always utilized such imagery to point to- 
wards a message of substitutionary atonement. The review noted that in Ecce Homo, 
‘Miracles are not denied, nor is even the Deity of Christ impugned, but there is an evi- 
dent shirking of the supernatural, and an attempt to explain the whole of “the wonders 
of the cross” upon a theory as little as possible objectionable to the sceptic. It displayed 
‘a sincere admiration for Christ, but nothing about ‘his deity, his atonement, or any 
of those verities which are the soul and marrow of the revelation of Jesus’ (Spurgeon 
1866: 308-11). 

Spurgeon’s emphasis on substitutionary atonement was typical of evangelicalism. 
As David Bebbington notes, there was ‘normally a substantive difference between 
evangelicals and other Christians in the weight or the interpretations—or in both—that 
they put on the event of the crucifixion. Teaching about the cross was therefore the su- 
preme means by which souls were turned to Christ’ (Bebbington 2005: 26). Hopkins 
is right to comment that although ‘substitution was by no means the sum total of 
Spurgeon’s doctrine of atonement; it was its usual public face’ (Hopkins 2004: 147). In 
1880, several years prior to the Downgrade Controversy, Spurgeon addressed his views 
in an aside during a sermon: 


Whenever anybody says to me, “Your view of the atonement, you know, is very old- 
fashioned, the doctrine of substitution is quite out of date, I am not at all shaken in 
my belief. The gentlemen of the modern-thought school, who have been to Germany 
for their theology, do not like that glorious doctrine of substitution. They think that 
the atonement is a something or other, that in some way or other, somehow or other, 
has something or other to do with the salvation of men; but I tell them that their 
cloudy gospel might have surrounded me till my hair grew grey, but I should never 
have been any the better for it. I should never have found peace with God, nor come 
to love the Lord at all, if it had not been that I distinctly saw that he, who knew no 
sin, was made sin for me, that I might be made the righteousness of God in him. 
(Spurgeon 1901: 18) 
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The atonement was crucial for Spurgeon for the simple reason that it resided at the 
core of his evangelistic aims. The bulk of his public ministry included a strong focus on 
both the cross of Christ and the conversion of his audience, and any deviation from the 
Reformed doctrinal positions on the atonement was seen as injurious to that evangel- 
istic work. Once again, Spurgeon’s doctrine prefigured major fundamentalist concerns. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 


Spurgeon believed that one’s understanding of the inspiration of the Bible and the pur- 
pose of the atonement heavily influenced one’s approach to evangelism. Therefore, these 
doctrines had eternal implications. The matter of the final Judgement of sinners played a 
key part in Spurgeon’s concern with the Union. 

Archibald Brown, a close confidant and former student at Spurgeon’s College, reported 
to Spurgeon about the Baptist Union autumn meeting in Leicester in 1883. He wrote 
in some distress, ““The spirit of the age” seems to have found a welcome in our midst, 
but in my humble judgment—it is a spirit of anti-Christ—there is nothing left for those 
loyal to Christ except to protest against it and refrain from all fellowship with it (Kruppa 
2017: 423). Brown’s claims of a departure from traditional views were at least partially 
warranted. For example, Richard Glover, President of the Union, told the Leicester 
meeting: Iam glad to believe that Christ will smile upon many who cannot call him God, 
but who will, perhaps, at last be glad to wake up and find that He was Divine’ (Kruppa 
2017: 421). Such language was, to Spurgeon, incompatible with a biblical doctrine of 
eternal punishment. In November 1883, Spurgeon wrote to his brother-in-law, William 
Jackson: ‘I think I must personally withdraw from the Baptist Union. I do not care to 
fight, but can be rid of the responsibility by retiring. I should never care to go to any more 
of the meetings, and so I should be virtually an outsider; I think I had better be so actu- 
ally’ (Spurgeon 1883). Spurgeon never attended a Baptist Union annual meeting again. 

Spurgeon’s concern over the final Judgement was frequently evident from his pulpit. 
In 1888 he remarked that it was foolish to argue, as some were doing, that “God is love, 
and therefore he will not execute the sentence upon the impenitent. On the contrary, 
Spurgeon maintained that in Scripture God had ‘spoken pointedly and plainly. He says, 
“He that believeth not shall be damned’, and it will be so, “For the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it? Infer what you like from his nature; but if you draw an inference con- 
trary to what he has spoken, you have inferred a lie, and you will find it so’ (Spurgeon 
1888b: 154). At the core of Spurgeon’s concern was that a Christianity without a literal 
Hell could not offer an evangelistic ‘good news’ to the unconverted. This is evident in 
his first Downgrade article, where he wrote: ‘It is common to hear working-men ex- 
cuse their wickedness by the statement that there is no hell, “the parson says so”... 
Germany was made unbelieving by her preachers, and England is following in her track’ 
(Spurgeon 1887b: 399). Spurgeon was equally alarmed by those who preached a doctrine 
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of the possibility of post-mortem salvation. Christian ministers, he insisted, ‘go to our 
pulpits to save a fallen race, and believe that they must be saved in this life, or perish for- 
ever: how can we profess brotherhood with those who deny the fall of man, and hold out 
to him the hope of another probation after death?’ (Spurgeon 1887a: 559). 

In summary, these four doctrinal positions—concerning confessionalism, Scripture, 
atonement, and eternal punishment, would prove to be enough for Spurgeon, the most 
widely known figure in the Baptist Union, to break formal fellowship with the group. In 
his first Sword and Trowel article following his resignation in November 1887, he wrote, 
“The Union, as at present constituted, has no disciplinary power, for it has no doctrinal 
basis whatever ... There is no use in blaming the Union for harbouring errors of the 
extremest kind, for, so far as we can see, it is powerless to help itself, even if it wished to 
do so’ (Spurgeon 1887a: 560). Spurgeon’s resignation, however, did not provide the clean 
break that he desired. 


THE BAPTIST UNION’S CENSURE 


Spurgeon may have imagined that his resignation from the Baptist Union would bring 
an end to the affair and even lead to wider Christian renewal. With a sense of optimism, 
he wrote in November 1887, ‘In the isolation of independency, tempered by the love of 
the Spirit which binds us to all the faithful in Christ Jesus, we think the lovers of the gospel 
will for the present find their immediate safety. Oh, that the day would come when, in a 
larger communion than any sect can offer, all those who are one in Christ may be able to 
blend in manifest unity!’ (Spurgeon 1887a: 560). 

While Spurgeon had resigned from the Union, the controversy continued as he 
convalesced in Mentone, France, during the winter of 1887-8. Plagued by rheuma- 
toid arthritis, gout, and a chronic kidney inflammation, Spurgeon’s physicians 
recommended that he spend the winter months in a warmer climate. The Council of 
the Baptist Union, meanwhile, had assembled a delegation to travel to Mentone with the 
hope of reconciling with Spurgeon. This included James Culross, the incumbent presi- 
dent of the Union, Alexander Maclaren, Samuel H. Booth, and John Clifford, the Union’s 
vice-president (Baptist Union Report 1888: 10-14). When they had secured a meeting, 
Spurgeon reiterated his earlier request, that the Union would adopt an evangelical doc- 
trinal basis, like that of the Evangelical Alliance: “The exact words need not be used, 
of course; but that formula indicates the run of truth which is most generally followed 
among us, and so should be followed’ The delegation pressed Spurgeon to name those 
ministers in the Union who held heterodox views, and he once again denied their re- 
quest. The Union representatives returned to England empty-handed, and replied with 
a form of censure against Spurgeon, which read in part, 


That the Council recognises the gravity of the charges which Mr Spurgeon has 
brought against the Union previous to and since his withdrawal. It considers that the 
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public and general manner in which they have been made reflects on the whole body, 
and exposes to suspicion brethren who love the truth as dearly as he does. And, as 
Mr Spurgeon declines to give the names of those to whom he intended them to apply, 
and the evidence supporting them, those charges, in the judgment of the Council, 
ought not to have been made. (Baptist Union Report 1888: 12) 


The Council also proposed a new agreement which in some measure addressed the 
theological problems that had compelled Spurgeon to withdraw, including language 
of substitutionary atonement, and biblical (though not verbal, plenary) inspiration. 
However, they affirmed the right of individual congregations to articulate doctrine for 
themselves, and left room for those who held a more progressive view on the ‘eternal 
punishment of the wicked’ (Baptist Union Report 1888: 12-13). Writing to his brother-in- 
law, Spurgeon commented that the ‘Union has passed a resolution which is altogether to 
the bad. Our friends thought they were doing good, but have now riveted the chains. It 
will have to be undone’ (Spurgeon 1888a). Spurgeon’s hopes never came to fruition. 


SPURGEON AND 
AMERICAN FUNDAMENTALISM 


The Downgrade Controversy was on the one hand shrouded in mystery, as Spurgeon 
never identified those with whom he differed on doctrinal matters, and their identities 
remain unknown today. On the other hand, the Controversy was a public affair, 
and news of Spurgeon’s increasingly fraught relationship to the Baptist Union was 
reported worldwide. Despite the global print coverage, George Marsden has observed 
that Spurgeon’s actions had ‘little wider impact’ throughout Britain in subsequent 
generations (Marsden 1977: 222). While Marsden is correct in his analysis of Spurgeon’s 
reception in Britain, there is nevertheless significant evidence that Spurgeon and his 
actions proved to be directly inspirational to later American fundamentalists. 

While Spurgeon had fallen out of favour in some parts of the United States due to 
his hard-line abolitionist stance, he nevertheless maintained a fairly wide transatlantic 
readership throughout his lifetime. When A. C. Dixon (1854-1925), an American Baptist 
pastor from North Carolina, travelled to London for a conference in 1889, he had high 
hopes of meeting the eminent British preacher. A biographer noted that Dixon was 
‘thrilled by the expectation of seeing and hearing the man whose name had been on 
his father’s lips since his earliest memories of childhood—Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
Dixon had spent the previous two years eagerly following ‘Spurgeon’s dauntless stand 
in the famous “Down Grade Controversy”’ and looked forward to absorbing ‘new in- 
spiration from personal contact with the doughty combatant’ (Dixon 1931: 104). Dixon, 
who would subsequently pastor both Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle and Moody 
Memorial Church in Chicago, was a key author and general editor of The Fundamentals. 
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Spurgeon’s evangelical theology was widely seen as consonant with, and indeed an im- 
portant contribution towards, early fundamentalist doctrines. 

In the mid-twentieth century, Spurgeon’s break with the Baptist Union would 
prove to be a fitting model for a growing number of separatists in the United States, 
for example the fundamentalist Baptist John R. Rice, who used Spurgeon as an exem- 
plar of righteous theological separatism. Rice, who had previously studied at Baylor 
University and the University of Chicago, dropped out of Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas, to pursue a career as an itinerant evan- 
gelist. Influenced by other fundamentalist Baptists such as J. Frank Norris, Rice left 
the Southern Baptist Convention on the suspicion of liberal, modernist leanings 
among some of their pastors. In a book entitled What it Costs to Be a Good Christian 
(1952), Rice directed his readers to imitate Spurgeon, who ‘was largely ostricized by 
the Baptists of Great Britain’ and ‘withdrew from the denomination because of what 
he called “the down-grade movement’, away from the inspiration of the Bible’ (Rice 
1952: 26). In another volume, Come Out or Stay In? (1974), Rice again praised Spurgeon 
for leaving the Union on the basis of ‘widespread liberalism or infidelity being accepted 
by many of its members. Rice recognized the evangelical credentials of John Clifford 
and Alexander Maclaren, yet condemned their evident desire to remain ‘with liberals 
and unbelievers, noting that they were unwilling ‘to quit the Devil's crowd who were in 
charge’ (Rice 1974: 83-4). 

While Rice saw it necessary to separate from the Southern Baptist Convention, he 
still participated in a fairly wide conservative evangelical circle, and supported the evan- 
gelistic efforts of Billy Graham. Subsequent fundamentalist Baptists such as Jack Hyles 
put up further barriers. Like Rice, Hyles was a Texas native who led his congregation 
out of a mainstream Baptist denomination. He pastored the First Baptist Church of 
Hammond, Indiana, for over four decades, and saw the congregation grow in size to 
nearly 20,000 in attendance. Combative and isolationist, Hyles railed against Christians 
who read from biblical translations other than the King James Version, or participated 
in parachurch organizations such as Youth for Christ. He also looked to Spurgeon as 
a model for his fundamentalist ministry, celebrating Spurgeon’s courage in leaving the 
Baptist Union, noting that ‘Of course, the same Baptist headquarters has his picture now 
in the vestibule, but they would break his heart if he were alive today’ (Hyles 1964: 63). 
For Hyles, and indeed for most American fundamentalists in the twentieth century, the 
list of doctrines upon which separation was deemed necessary increased in length, and 
figures from Christian history were often carefully framed to fit into a fundamentalist 
mould, whether or not they truly belonged there. 

Thus, Spurgeon became a rallying figure for American fundamentalists in their justi- 
fication for separating, not only from worldly influences, but from the bulk of Christian 
traditions as well. Given the prodigious output of his print ministry, with over 3,000 
published sermons from which to choose, quotations from Spurgeon could be produced 
and edited to justify a wide range of theological claims that were in opposition to his own 
professed doctrine. This is perhaps most evident in the writings of Christian extremists, 
such as Gerald L. K. Smith, founder in 1942 of the Christian Nationalist Crusade, an 
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anti-communist and antisemitic organization whose publishing arm reprinted, among 
other titles, Henry Ford’s infamous volume The International Jew: The World's Foremost 
Problem (1920). The Christian Nationalist Crusade’s magazine, The Cross and the Flag, 
included several references to Spurgeon over the years of its publication, each care- 
fully selected and removed from a larger context in order to appear to advance a racist 
agenda. For instance, the magazine included a quotation in which Spurgeon described 
the mistreatment of the Apostle Paul at the hands of Jewish leaders, as detailed in Acts 
24. This followed an article tellingly titled “Zionist Jew Aggression, leading an uncritical 
observer to surmise that Spurgeon was supportive of such views (Smith 1973). Smith’s 
inclusion of Spurgeon to make his case is particularly ironic given that Spurgeon vocally 
supported the restoration of the nation of Israel, and also regularly lamented that Jews 
had been handled ‘barbarously’ by the ‘so-called church’ (Spurgeon 1871: 703). Spurgeon 
was widely adopted by American fundamentalists, of many different varieties, but was 
often misshapen to fit their own contemporary agendas. 


SEPARATISM AND 
EVANGELICAL CATHOLICITY 


To what extent, then, is it true that Spurgeon was a forerunner of fundamentalism, es- 
pecially of twentieth-century separatists who were eager for doctrinal reasons to dis- 
tance themselves from mainline Christian denominations? For John R. Rice, Spurgeon’s 
comment that ‘no protest could be equal to that of distinct separation from known evil’ 
was both normative and foundational. In Come Out or Stay In?, he reprinted the sen- 
tence in block capitals so that his readers could not possibly miss the inflection (Rice 
1974: 86). Spurgeon wrote those words in an 1888 article, venting his frustration after 
two years of controversy with the Baptist Union. Spurgeon did indeed advocate separ- 
atism, in certain situations; however, this took a different form to the fundamentalists 
of the subsequent century. He suggested ‘to be a Baptist is not everything. If I disagree 
with a man on ninety-nine points, but happen to be one with him in baptism, this can 
never furnish such ground of unity as I have with another whom I believe in ninety-nine 
points, and only happen to differ upon one ordinance’ (Spurgeon 1887c: 83). 

Spurgeon’s withdrawal from the Baptist Union, however, did not plunge his congre- 
gation into an isolationist separatism. Rather, it served to deepen existing friendships 
and establish new fraternity with evangelicals, both from the Baptist world as well as 
Church of England and Free Church congregations. Throughout the Controversy he 
had received words of encouragement and exhortation from a variety of contexts. For 
instance, an editorial in the staunchly Arminian Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine came 
to Spurgeon’s defence in March 1888, asking: “Why should not the Baptist Union lay 
down a doctrinal basis as explicit and as broad as that of the Congregational Union? 
Why should not the Baptist Union pass a series of resolutions afhrmatory of the saving 
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Truths, the vital verities, of the Gospel of Christ? It is hard to shake Mr Spurgeon’s pos- 
ition’ (Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine 1888: 232). In the United States, T. T. Eaton, a 
former professor at Union University in Tennessee, wrote to commend Spurgeon for 
the ‘firm stand you have taken on behalf of God’s truth, and for the noble testimony 
you have bourne to time honoured Baptist principles’ (Eaton 1887). The Free Church 
of Scotland minister Norman L. Walker expressed concern over the ‘forebodings of Mr 
Spurgeon and lamented that ‘we cannot expect that we in Scotland shall be able entirely 
to escape the sweep of the tide’ (Walker 1888: 302). Perhaps the most surprising example 
of solidarity was from evangelical Anglicans, who Kruppa notes were among Spurgeon’s 
‘staunchest supporters’ during the Controversy, despite his frequently preached and 
printed quips against the Established Church (Kruppa 2017: 419). 

While Spurgeon had severed connections with many in the English Baptist tradition, 
this did not leave him isolated from the broader evangelical world of late nineteenth- 
century Britain. He established a Fraternal Union in London, which emphasized a con- 
fession of faith similar to that of the Evangelical Alliance. Like the Alliance, it reached 
across denominational and traditional lines, including both evangelical credobaptists 
and paedobaptists among its ranks. Despite their differences on the method of baptism, 
Spurgeon enjoyed a long-standing fellowship with Congregationalists, the denomin- 
ation of his youth. He invited Joseph Parker, then the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union, to give the address at Spurgeon’s fiftieth birthday celebration (Parker 1896: 67). 
Spurgeon also maintained close relationships with a number of Presbyterians, and it is 
particularly telling that as he departed England for the last time prior to his death, he 
left A. T. Pierson, an American Presbyterian, to fill in for him at both the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle and the Pastors’ College. The break with the Baptist Union was for Spurgeon 
a matter of theological necessity. However, rather than instigating a retreat into sect- 
arian isolationism—typical of some twentieth-century fundamentalists who claimed 
Spurgeon’s legacy—for him it enabled even wider fellowships within a broader evan- 
gelical catholicity. For Spurgeon, Christian purity was not about retreat into smaller 
and smaller circles. Nor was Christian unity a matter of patrolling denominational 
boundaries. Rather, in the language of the Apostle Paul, it was better understood as 
‘partnership in the Gospel (Philippians 1:5). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Spurgeon has received a mixed reception throughout history. Patricia Kruppa, writing 
in what remains to date the only academic biography of Spurgeon, suggests that he was 
‘an intellectual captive of the past’ (Kruppa 2017: 6). Michael Watts, in his volume on the 
history of Dissent in Britain, labelled the older Spurgeon an ‘autocratic egotist’ (Watts 
2015: 129). Conversely, several sympathetic writers have sought to defend Spurgeon’s 
actions, though at times they slipped into a degree of hagiography (Murray 1966, Nettles 
2013). While both positions are understandable, neither are sufficient. What is clear, 
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no matter one’s perspective, is that the Downgrade Controversy was regrettable for all 
involved. Spurgeon, in his zeal for truth, seems to have ignored the advice on dealing 
with controversies that he gave to his students in 1874. There were few ‘soft words’ used 
throughout the affair. G. Holden Pike, one of Spurgeon’s secretaries, suggested that 
in the last years of his life, Spurgeon ‘came under the influence of men of a narrower 
mind than his was naturally’ (Pike 1892: 95). W. Y. Fullerton, one of Spurgeon’s team 
of evangelists, wrote that he ‘was too earnest, too intent upon the eternal meaning of 
things, too sure of his own standing, to be a good controversialist’ (Fullerton 1920: 307). 
Whilst Christian fundamentalists of subsequent generations looked to Spurgeon and 
the Downgrade Controversy as a model to follow, in the context of his broader life 
and ministry Spurgeon himself does not easily fit the image of an isolationist, militant 
figure. Rather, he is best understood as a theologically consistent evangelical Particular 
Baptist, who was willing and open to unite with like-minded Christian groups on the 
basis of shared theological convictions. Spurgeon’s abundant teachings flowed into 
the twentieth-century fundamentalist movement, helping to popularize conserva- 
tive doctrine, but he was much more ecumenical in spirit than his fundamentalist 
heirs acknowledged. Although fundamentalists often looked back to famous Victorian 
evangelicals like Spurgeon for inspiration, as a pioneer and forerunner, they were unable 
to resist the temptation to remake him in their own image. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CONSTANCE ARESON CLARK 


THE trial ‘had everything; according to the acerbic journalist H. L. Mencken. The rhet- 
oric, he predicted, would be ‘gorgeous. Certainly, Mencken himself contributed to the 
notoriety of the event, labelling it ‘the monkey trial, a description that turned out to last 
(Harrison 1995: 1, Scopes and Presley 1967: 66, 77), as did the complex legacies of the trial 
itself. In spite of the often-described carnival atmosphere surrounding the trial, serious 
issues were involved, but they were often obscured, both during the trial itself, and after- 
wards. Nearly 200 reporters from around the world travelled to Dayton, Tennessee, the 
site of the event, filing reports estimated at some 135,000 words each day. Newspapers 
featured headlines about the trial every day, emphasizing especially reports of the 
‘circus’ surrounding it. Several people brought trained chimpanzees to town. Evangelists 
preached on the streets, and one of them, the flamboyant T. T. Martin, sold copies of 
his book, Hell and the High Schools (1923). Miles of new telegraph wires appeared, and 
newsreels went out every day from the courtroom to theatres around the country. It 
was the first trial ever broadcast over the radio: the WGN microphone from Chicago 
a conspicuous presence. Some 1,000 people crowded into the court room, and when 
the trial was moved outdoors on the seventh day, the audience reached an estimated 
3,000 people. People recorded songs about the trial. The most celebrated American 
anti-evolutionist faced off in court against the most notorious American lawyer, an 
avowed agnostic, who was the chief attorney for the defence. In an extraordinary move, 
the lawyer for the defence called the advocate for the prosecution to the witness stand 
to testify as an expert on the Bible. And the vocabulary of the trial took on symbolic 
meanings. 


PERSONALITIES AND IDEOLOGIES 


The 1925 trial of John Thomas Scopes, accused of violating Tennessee's law prohibiting 
the teaching of evolution in the state’s public schools, left a confused legacy, and 
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historians have contemplated its effects ever since. Its frequent retelling in popular cul- 
ture had a more lasting impact than the trial itself ever did. The historian Garry Wills 
wrote that it was ‘a comedy of errors in which nothing was exactly what it appeared to 
be. It was, in many respects, a non-trial over a nonlaw, with a nondefendant backed by 
nonsupporters. Its most famous moment involved nontestimony by a nonexpert, which 
was followed by a nondefeat’ (Wills 1990: 98). 

And yet, in spite of the circus atmosphere so often described in journalistic accounts, 
the trial and the controversy surrounding it raised significant issues. The Scopes trial 
left ironic legacies and stereotypes, especially about the fundamentalist movement 
and about ostensible conflicts between science and religion. Among other things, 
historians were long puzzled by the catalytic role played by William Jennings Bryan, 
in advocating for laws prohibiting the teaching of evolution in tax-supported schools, 
for his role in inspiring anti-evolution sentiment, and for his participation at the 
trial itself. William Jennings Bryan, three-time candidate for president of the United 
States, populist orator with a history of defending progressive causes such as suffrage 
for women, direct election of senators, and a graduated income tax, who had resigned 
from his position of secretary of state under President Woodrow Wilson in protest 
against US involvement in the First World War, may seem at first glance to have been 
an unlikely defender of fundamentalism. Bryan’s opposition to the teaching of evolu- 
tion in American public schools actually fitted consistently with his political values, 
however, and his leadership as the most public face in the anti-evolution struggle 
suggests the complexity and occasional ironies of this movement (Levine 1987: 273-6, 
Lienesch 2007: 128). 

Movement it was, and from the beginning, fundamentalist leader William Bell 
Riley, founder of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association (WCFA), urged 
Bryan to assume the mantle of the anti-evolution cause. Bryans oratorical gifts and 
his powerful voice were legendary, and his loyal following enormous. Journalists and 
commentators identified Bryan as the spokesperson for the fundamentalist movement, 
although he was careful not to refer to himself as a fundamentalist; he was an anomaly 
among fundamentalists of the period, in spite of taking leadership in the anti-evolution 
movement with which fundamentalists came to be identified. Though very devout, he 
did not share the premillennialist or dispensationalist faith of most fundamentalists of 
the time, nor did he seem extremely interested in theology or in fundamentalism’s doc- 
trinal points. He agreed that plants and non-human animals may have evolved and did 
not object to the teaching of those things, if they were taught explicitly as theories only. 
But, rejecting the notion of human evolution, and objecting to its implications, he was 
committed to the anti-evolution cause, and having taken up the cause, he functioned as 
a catalyst for the movement (Numbers 2006: 55). 

Anti-evolution was not the only activist focus of the American fundamentalist 
movement in the aftermath of the First World War and the dislocations that followed 
it. A remarkable diversity of fundamentalists of varying theological commitments and 
public styles came to the stage beginning in 1919, and in addition to those who drew 
press attention, there were numerous effective local groups working for such causes as 
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laws to mandate daily Bible reading in schools. The WCFA, organized by Riley in 1918, 
established a network of interdenominational fundamentalist organizations at the local 
as well as national level. 

The authors of The Fundamentals, published and widely distributed for free between 
1910 and 1915, had not argued against evolution. Even as the movement grew, and its 
adherents were dubbed ‘fundamentalists’ by Curtis Lee Laws in 1920, evolution was not 
a matter of wide public debate until Bryan began to address it in speeches and books. 
With Bryan's participation, the struggle against evolution soon drew intense journal- 
istic attention, in large part because of his energetic embrace of the cause. Bryan's fame 
and his skill as a speaker pulled the movement onto the national stage, and although he 
represented a diverse group of fundamentalist activists, it was he more than anyone who 
focused attention on anti-evolutionism. 

The organized campaign to ban the teaching of evolution in public schools took off 
in 1922. Public education had expanded rapidly by the early 1920s, and so had parental 
anxiety about what their children might learn in school, so schools became a natural 
focus of concerns about evolution. In May 1925 the Tennessee state legislature passed 
the Butler Bill, named after its author, John Washington Butler. The Butler Act outlawed 
teaching of ‘any theory that denies the story of the divine creation of man as taught in 
the Bible, and to teach instead that man has descended from a lower order of animals’ 
(Moran 2002: 74-5). The wording was ambiguous, and the governor who signed it, 
Austin Peay, did so mostly because he hoped to gain support for reforms expanding the 
Tennessee state school system. He signed the bill into law commenting that no one really 
expected it to be enforced. 

It might not have been, had a series of contingent events not resulted in a court 
trial testing the validity of the law: the Scopes trial. When members of the still young 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), centred in New York, read of the passing of 
the Butler Act, they decided to try to arrange a trial challenging its constitutionality, 
advertising in Tennessee papers for a teacher willing to serve as the defendant in a test 
case. The Butler Act, from the ACLU perspective, was an infringement on freedom 
of speech, academic freedom, and the due process protected by the Fourteenth 
Amendment guaranteeing the civil liberties of all Americans. In a sequence of events 
that became trial lore, a mining engineer in Dayton, George Rappleyea, saw the 
announcement and proposed to town leaders that convening such a trial in Dayton 
could bring both publicity and paying customers to the economically ailing town. 
A now-legendary discussion at Fred Robinsons Drugstore resulted in the nomination 
of young John Scopes to serve as the defendant. Scopes was relatively new to the town, 
teaching mathematics and science and coaching at the high school. He was unassuming 
and popular—and unmarried, therefore, the story went, willing take a risk. He was 
willing. He thought the law was wrong, so he agreed to say that he had taught evolution 
in defiance of the law. He was not entirely sure that he actually had, but he pointed out 
that the textbook used for teaching biology in Tennessee, George William Hunter's A 
Civic Biology (1914), did include evolution. Rappleyea notified the ACLU, and the effort 
was set in motion. 
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The trial was not intended to become a media event, or a spectacle. The leaders of 
the ACLU intended the case to lead, ultimately, to an appeals court where the law, and 
similar laws, could be declared unconstitutional. Despite the publicity, and the famous 
figures it attracted, it might still have been the simple test case that the ACLU had in 
mind. However, when fundamentalist leader William Bell Riley heard of the case, he 
persuaded Bryan to offer his services for the prosecution. Since 1921, Bryan had been 
writing and speaking out energetically against evolution, and he proved eager to partici- 
pate at the trial. In large part motivated by his conviction that German militarism in the 
war had been shaped by acceptance of Darwin’s theory of natural selection or ‘survival 
of the fittest} which Bryan interpreted as the idea that ‘might makes right, and by his dis- 
approval of eugenics, Bryan also agreed with fundamentalist fears that Darwinism was 
subversive and anti-Christian (Larson 1997: 97-8, Moran 2002: 116, 119). Furthermore, 
as a lifelong promoter of majoritarian democracy, he was convinced that anti-evolution 
parents should not be forced to send their children to tax-supported schools that made 
lessons in evolution mandatory. The Scopes case seemed to him like an opportunity to 
defend his principles and to advertise his objections to the theory. 

Such was Bryan's fame that the news of his participation changed the nature of 
the event. The iconoclastic Baltimore journalist H. L. Mencken persuaded his friend 
Clarence Darrow to travel to Tennessee to aid the prosecution. Darrow was probably the 
most famous lawyer in the United States. The Scopes trial was the only occasion in his 
career in which Darrow volunteered his services for free. Bryan framed the upcoming 
trial as ‘a duel to the death’ pitting evolution against religion—Christianity in particular 
(Scopes and Presley 1967: 87, 104, Tompkins 1965: 92, 97, 119-20). The notoriety and cha- 
risma of both Bryan and Darrow, and the prospect ofa courtroom confrontation between 
them, propelled the trial into a media spotlight so glaring that it became known as an 
early international media spectacle. As Michael Lienesch put it, “Bryan alone was a media 
event; Bryan and Darrow together would be a media extravaganza’ (Lienesch 2007: 144). 

The trial might have taken a different turn if not for these two prominent figures. 
Bryan had not participated as a lawyer in a courtroom in some 30 years. The stage he 
anticipated was larger than the courtroom, of course: a compelling and popular public 
speaker, Bryan intended to reach a national audience. A team of Tennessee lawyers, led 
by Attorney General Tom Stewart officially functioned as prosecutors, though they had 
trouble controlling events in the courtroom. The ACLU was opposed to Darrow’s par- 
ticipation on the defence team. Darrow was an outspoken agnostic (or many thought, 
an atheist), who had defended notorious cases and clients, including labour leaders and 
political radicals, and just the previous year, the young Chicago killers Nathan Leopold 
and Richard Loeb (The Worlds Most Famous Court Trial 1925: 178-9, Conkin 1998: 90, 
Tompkins 1965: 48). 

The goal of the ACLU was to test the constitutionality of the Tennessee law: they 
most definitely did not want the case to be taken over by debates about science and re- 
ligion. Darrow, however, intended exactly that. He believed that anti-evolutionists in 
general and fundamentalists in particular were spreading intolerance. He was among 
the people who routinely used words like ‘medieval’ in describing them, invoking the 
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Inquisition. The ACLU feared that he would undermine their goals at the trial, turning it 
into an ideological contest between science and religion. John Scopes, however, admired 
Darrow, and it was the defendant’s decision (Scopes and Presley 1967: 70-3). 

The trial was, at least in part, dominated by these debates. One of the factors that had 
provoked the fundamentalist activists in the first place was the increasing visibility of 
a school of theological modernists at the University of Chicago, led by Dean Shailer 
Mathews, who published The Faith of Modernism in 1924, interpreting religious faith 
in historical and cultural context. Mathews and other theological modernists joined 
the voices speaking and publishing in the atmosphere surrounding the impending 
trial, eager to defend the compatibility of modern science with Christianity. But anti- 
evolutionists associated theological modernism with the German ‘Higher Criticism; 
which they considered heterodox and even dangerous. They also objected to the 
German adoption of Darwinian evolution, blaming it for the brutality of the recent 
world war. It was this association, more than anything, that had drawn Bryan and 
others to the cause. Amzi C. Dixon, a fundamentalist preacher and an editor of The 
Fundamentals, wrote that “Back of this war and the responsibility for it is Darwin's pagan 
teaching that the strong and fit have the scientific right to destroy the weak and unfit’ 
(Gatewood 1969: 121-2). Anti-evolutionists came to perceive evolutionary scientists as 
elitist, undemocratic, and arrogant, and for Bryan and other anti-evolutionists, their 
cause was a defence of majoritarian democracy against autocratic rule by ‘so-called 
experts. The people, Bryan and other fundamentalists insisted, understood the Bible 
as well as any ‘expert; and they were capable of deciding for themselves what evolution 
might imply. 


TRIAL ARGUMENTS 


The crowd applauded when William Jennings Bryan entered the courtroom. It was hot 
in Dayton on Friday, 10 July 1925, the first day of the trial, and the Rhea County court- 
house was filled to capacity. Judge John T. Raulston entered carrying a Bible and a book 
of statutes. (Clarence Darrow later quipped that he wondered what the book of statutes 
was for.) The session began with a prayer—Judge Raulston was in the habit of beginning 
trials with prayer. Darrow objected, but to no avail. The first day was devoted to jury se- 
lection, a process that Darrow ordinarily conducted meticulously and strategically. His 
approach in this case seemed unusually relaxed, perhaps because the point was not to 
win the case, but to appeal a guilty verdict to a higher court. 

On the second day, Monday, 13 July, the defence attempted to quash the indict- 
ment, asserting that the law Scopes had allegedly broken was unconstitutional, on 
grounds of separation of church and state, as well as a violation of Scopes’ right to free 
speech. The prosecution countered that the law did not interfere with Scopes’ right of 
free speech: Scopes could say anything he wanted to say outside of the classroom. But 
teachers were employees of the state, and the doctrine of freedom of speech did not 
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mean that they could teach whatever they wanted to teach. A teacher hired to teach 
arithmetic could not teach architecture instead. 

Darrow rose next to deliver an eloquent address to the court. He spoke of the damage 
that he claimed had been done historically in the name of religion, and suggested that 
Tennessee might be trying, against constitutional principles, to establish an official 
state religion. He pointed to the ambiguity of the Butler Act, arguing that its references 
to the Bible were problematic: “The Bible is not one book. The Bible is made up of 66 
books written over a period of about 1,000 years; and ‘It is not a book of science’ (Moran 
2002: 90). He invoked the Inquisition. He argued that banning the teaching of evolution 
could lead to the banning of books and the imposition of one religion over others: ‘After 
a while, your Honor, it is the setting of man against man and creed against creed until 
with flying banners and beating drums we are marching backward to the glorious days 
of the sixteenth century. The audience applauded enthusiastically (Larson 1997: 164, 
Moran 2002: 35). Mencken wrote, “You have but a dim notion of it who have only read 
it. It was not designed for reading, but for hearing. The clangtint of it was as important 
as the logic. It rose like a wind and ended with a flourish of bugles’ (Mencken 1925b: 61). 
Both Darrow and Mencken had already lived up to their reputations. 

On the fourth day of the trial, Judge Raulston ruled against the motion to quash the 
indictment: “There is no law in this state of Tennessee that undertakes to compel the 
defendant, or any other citizen to accept employment in the public schools’ (Moran 
2002: 101). As the prosecution had argued, the teacher was an employee, and must teach 
what the state hired him to teach. The trial went on. Defence attorney Dudley Field 
Malone announced that the defence team would introduce testimony from scientists 
and theologians who would show that there was no necessary conflict between science 
and religion. Several of Scopes’ students were called to testify, and affirmed that Scopes 
had taught evolution, although it was not clear from the testimony whether Scopes 
really had, or whether the students had understood it. 

The rest of the major speeches at the trial were delivered on the fifth day. Much of 
the argument was over the question of expert witnesses. The trial and the contro- 
versy leading up to it had inspired an organized campaign by professional scientists 
to convince people that science and Christianity were not only compatible, but mutu- 
ally reinforcing. The American Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
worked to mobilize scientists to make this case, to contribute essays and pamphlets to 
an effort to explain and defend evolutionary theory to the general public, and to testify 
for the Scopes trial defence (Davis 2005, Pavuk 2018). Not all the scientists engaged in 
this campaign were willing to travel to Dayton for the trial—many of them feared the 
possible indignity of an appearance at such an undignified event. Those who did not 
travel to Dayton urged others—often younger and less well known—to do so, and an 
impressive group of young scientists and liberal theologians arrived at Dayton, hoping 
to testify in court to assert the compatibility of evolution and Christian faith (LaFollette 
2008: 68-84). 

Many scientists engaged in debates about evolution both on local stages and in 
newspapers and magazines, and both scientists and liberal ministers disputed with 
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anti-evolutionist fundamentalists. Some of them wrote books inspired by the contro- 
versy. Well-known scientists received numerous letters from members of the public, 
asking for information about evolution, and arguing for or against its status as ‘science. 
Those who defended the compatibility of evolution and Christianity, however, argued 
that evolution implied a hopeful human history of progress from the beginning, a teleo- 
logical doctrine that failed to reassure fundamentalists who pointed out that it was not 
consistent with the centrality for Christianity of original sin and the atonement, among 
other things. These were people talking at cross purposes. Evolutionists were given to 
saying that Christianity, properly understood, did not conflict with evolution. But their 
idea of ‘properly understood’ was not universal. The modernist religion of these de- 
fenders of evolution was not the religion of fundamentalists. One of the scientists who 
resisted requests to testify at the trial, but who did write essays explaining why his under- 
standing of evolution was consistent with his strong religious faith, Princeton biologist 
Edwin Grant Conklin, wrote in a private letter that ‘I feel that there is evidence of in- 
telligent purpose and design in the universe ... Whether one can say that God has the 
qualities of human personality seems to me much more doubtful ... Of course I do not 
believe in a God who is a “Big Man in the Skies”, and I presume no enlightened person 
holds such a view today’ (Conklin 1932). This view of religion did not hold much sway 
with any fundamentalist and was seen as dismissive towards traditional Christianity. 
Indeed, even the relatively liberal minister Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote in a 1926 
Harper’s essay that ‘believing in God without considering how one shall picture him is 
deplorably unsatisfactory (Clark 2008: 14). 

In many cases scientists and theologians arguing for the harmony of evolution and 
religion had in mind a form of ‘theistic evolution, consonant with the old argument 
from design. Bryan decisively rejected theistic evolution as an evasion: ‘theistic evolu- 
tion is an anesthetic; it deadens the pain while the Christian religion is being removed’ 
(Gatewood 1969: 136-7, Levine 1987: 281). Other anti-evolutionists agreed with Bryan 
on this point. The fundamentalist J. W. Porter commented, perhaps wryly, on the fact 
the theistic evolutionists called themselves ‘theistic rather than ‘Christian’ (Lienesch 
2007: 86). 

The modernist scientists and liberal theologians who volunteered to testify at the 
Scopes trial, thinking to clarify these relationships in a rational way, did not, for the most 
part, understand why their arguments were unlikely to reassure fundamentalists. They 
were there to testify as experts, but for anti-evolutionists, expertise itself was among the 
points at issue. The question of the relevance of expert testimony provoked considerable 
discussion at the trial. 

In any case, prosecutor Tom Stewart persuaded Judge Raulston that such expert testi- 
mony was not germane: the question at issue was whether Scopes was guilty of breaking 
the law, not whether the law was wise, valid, or just. The judge allowed one biologist, 
Maynard Metcalf, of Johns Hopkins University in Maryland, to testify in the absence of 
the jury, but did not allow the other scientists or theologians to do so. He did, however, 
allow them to submit affidavits to be attached to the record of the trial, for the sake of any 
appeals court that might hear the case later. 
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Both sides made arguments about the relevance of such testimony, and in his first 
address to the court, Bryan objected to the admission of expert testimony. It was an 
argument against scientists contravening the desires of the citizens of the state of 
Tennessee. It was an argument for the power of the majority to make decisions about law 
and about school policy; it was also an argument for the priority of the Bible over scien- 
tific challenges, and for the ability of each person to understand the Bible without the 
help of experts. Like most of Bryan’s speeches, it was a populist argument, emphasizing 
that teachers were paid by the taxpayers of the state, and that parents should not have to 
pay taxes to have their children taught doctrines of which they disapproved. Referring 
to a diagram in Hunter’s Civic Biology, Bryan observed that it did not even include 
humans—humans were assumed to reside in a little circle labeled ‘mammals, a diagram 
that implied, he suggested, that children should be taught to ‘link their ancestors with 
the jungle’ and to ‘scoff at the religion of their parents’ (Clark 2001, Moran 2002: 121-2). 

Malone responded to Bryan's address with the most rousing speech of the trial. After 
hearing Bryan’s speech, Malone asked rhetorically whether anyone could deny that this 
case was about religion. Referring to the recent war, he insisted on the importance of 
education: children should be allowed to have their minds open. Referring to Bryan's 
claim that the trial was to be a ‘duel to the death’ between science and religion, Malone 
said that it was not going to be a duel: “There is never a duel with the truth. The truth al- 
ways wins and we are not afraid of it. The truth is no coward.... We feel we stand with 
progress. We feel we stand with science. We feel we stand with fundamental intelli- 
gence. We feel we stand with fundamental freedom in America. We are not afraid’ (The 
Worlds Most Famous Court Trial 1925: 187-8, Moran 2002: 130). The audience applauded 
even longer and more vigorously than they had for Bryan, and the press gave Malone 
a standing ovation. John Washington Butler called it ‘the finest speech of the century’ 
(Larson 1997: 179). Scopes wrote years later that it was the most dramatic event of his life. 

An even more memorable event, in the eyes of most people, was to occur on the sev- 
enth day, however. Unexpectedly, defence attorney Arthur Garfield Hays of the ACLU 
called William Jennings Bryan to the witness stand to testify as an expert on the Bible. 
This unprecedented and highly unorthodox move took everyone by surprise. Attorney 
General Stewart objected strenuously but Bryan agreed to it, and the judge allowed it. 
Because it was extremely hot, and because the judge feared that the size of the crowd 
might threaten the integrity of the building, he moved the trial to a makeshift platform 
outdoors, and so the legendary confrontation between Darrow and Bryan was witnessed 
by some 3,000 people. This was the event most dramatized and debated for many years 
after the trial. 

Darrow was famous for his ability to cross-examine witnesses effectively. Bryan seems 
to have agreed to this challenge because he wanted to affirm that he was not afraid to 
defend his Christian faith. Historians (and playwrights) have often disagreed about the 
results. Darrow had assembled an arsenal of questions about the Bible, calculated to 
show the fallacy of literalist interpretations. He began by asking whether Bryan claimed 
to interpret everything in the Bible literally. Bryan answered, ‘I believe everything in 
the Bible should be accepted as it is given there; some of the Bible is given illustratively: 
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Then Darrow went into detail. He asked Bryan about Jonah being swallowed by a whale. 
Bryan believed in miracles. Darrow asked whether Joshua made the sun stand still, 
and about the Flood and Noah's Ark, and about ancient civilizations. Attorney General 
Stewart objected repeatedly. At one point Stewart asked what the purpose of this exam- 
ination was, and Bryan answered that “The purpose is to cast ridicule on everybody who 
believes in the Bible, to which Darrow responded, “We have the purpose of preventing 
bigots and ignoramuses from controlling the education of the United States and you 
know it, and that is all’ (The World’s Most Famous Court Trial1925: 299, Larson 1997: 6). 

The questions continued. Bryan dodged a question about Cain's wife with a joke. Time 
after time Darrow asked about things Bryan had not thought about, finally provoking 
him to say ‘I do not think about things I do not think about, which allowed Darrow to 
respond by asking ‘Do you ever think about things you do think about?’ It was a bad 
moment for a flustered Bryan. Finally, Darrow asked whether Bryan believed that the 
earth had been created in six days. Bryan answered that they had not been six 24-hour 
days. They could have been long periods of time, not literal days. The creation could 
have continued for millions of years. This was the moment, in retelling the story of the 
Scopes trial that became the culmination, and that was recreated and ridiculed. The ridi- 
cule was unfair, as recent historians have shown (Conkin 1998: 96-7, Numbers 1998: 79- 
84, Numbers 2006: 58). Being cross-examined by Darrow was daunting, and Bryan held 
his own far more effectively than later accounts (including fictionalizations) of the trial 
made it seem. Many journalists at the time wrote that Darrow had humiliated Bryan, 
but many fundamentalists cheered and congratulated him. Observers found Darrow’s 
cross-examination cruel (Numbers 1998: 82-4). 

Journalistic accounts of this final exchange, and early histories of the trial, were espe- 
cially unfair on this point: Bryan had never believed that the ‘six days’ of creation were 
six days of 24 hours each, nor did most fundamentalists in 1925. They understood the 
Bible to include allegory, and the six days to be six periods of time. Biblical literalism 
allowed room for interpretation (Numbers 1998: 82-7). 

The judge expunged the testimony from the record the next day. Bryan had come to 
court with a written statement that he planned to deliver before the jury, but because 
Darrow made no closing statement, Bryan did not have a chance to deliver his. Darrow 
informed the jury that the defence planned to appeal the expected conviction to a 
higher court, implicitly instructing them to convict Scopes, which they did within nine 
minutes. Afterwards, Bryan planned to resume his speaking schedule and his crusade 
against evolution, but on Sunday, 26 July, he died during an afternoon nap. Many people 
mourned his death, but for others, his legacy and his reputation had been permanently 
tarnished by his role in the Scopes trial. 

H. L. Mencken referred sarcastically to Bryan's followers as his ‘customers’ (Mencken 
1925c: 231). He wrote of fundamentalists in general, “The mind of the Fundamentalist 
is extremely literal—indeed, the most literal mind ever encountered on this earth. He 
doubts nothing in the Bible, not even the typographical errors’ (Mencken 1925d: 115). 
Mencken seemed to take delight in mocking fundamentalists as ‘simians, “Neanderthals, 
and ‘gaping primates’ (Clark 2008: 64, Mencken 1925a). He was not alone: although 
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Mencken was harsher and more sarcastic than others, newspapers and magazines, and 
especially a plethora of cartoons targeted Bryan mercilessly, often depicting him as an 
Inquisitor or a hapless Don Quixote, tilting at windmills (Clark 2008: 171, 270-1). 


LEGACIES AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Because the goal of the ACLU was to test the constitutionality of the law, they did not 
expect or want Scopes to be exonerated: they wanted a conviction that they could appeal 
to a higher court, a court that could declare the law, and similar laws, unconstitutional. 
When the appeal finally landed on the docket of the Tennessee Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, the court dashed the hopes of the ACLU. While they refused to rule the Butler Act 
unconstitutional, members of the court did so in a way that ended the case's trajectory 
toward higher courts by overturning Scopes’ conviction on a technicality: the judge had 
imposed the fine, which by Tennessee law should have been decided by the jury. The 
trial was not to lead to a legal precedent after all. It would leave a lasting but complicated 
legacy for fundamentalism, however. 

For the press, and for early histories of the trial, its meaning seemed to lie in a set of 
dichotomies symbolic of the tensions in modern society: science versus religion, north 
versus south, urban versus rural, modern versus traditional and often ‘primitive’ versus 
‘civilized’ All of these binary pairs were oversimplifications and often brutal stereotypes. 
But they would resound in later popularizations of the trial. Carnival atmosphere not- 
withstanding, the trial raised a variety of significant and complex issues—more complex, 
for the most part, than these binary oppositions reported in the press and preserved in 
much of the early historiography of the trial. In addition, the trial stimulated extensive 
debate in newspapers, magazines, and books, and from pulpits and college lecterns. 

Fundamentalists’ objections to the teaching of evolution in American schools did 
not reject science: they explicitly admired science. Their definitions of science, how- 
ever, ruled out evolutionary theory (Noll 2002: 264-8). From the start, William Jennings 
Bryan declared, as he often had since beginning his anti-evolution crusade in 1922, 
that “Evolution is not truth; it is merely a hypothesis—it is millions of guesses strung 
together (Larson 1997: 7). Bryan had made this assertion from many platforms. Anti- 
evolutionists were careful to insist that they were not anti-science: indeed, they claimed 
to have the utmost respect for science, ‘properly understood’ But as Bryan's frequent 
statements revealed, again ‘properly understood’ was the important point. Bryan 
spoke of theories as if they were tantamount to ‘guesses’ and therefore unscientific. 
This was not simply rhetoric on Bryan's part. Like most other fundamentalists of the 
time, he embraced a Baconian definition of science that had held a prominent place in 
nineteenth-century America, drawn from Scottish common-sense philosophy (Gilbert 
1997: 28-30, Marsden 1980: 7). When Bryan said that evolution was ‘only a theory; he 
had in mind a definition of theory common among fundamentalists, but very much 
at odds with the way scientists used the term (Caudill 1989: 109-11). Science, by this 
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definition consisted of the careful collection and observation of fact, not ‘speculation. 
A theory, in Bryan's lexicon, actually did amount to a ‘guess. In addition, this way of 
thinking about science was consonant with his complaint that scientists, for the most 
part, were elitists. In Bryan’s majoritarian view, everyday people who were not scientists 
were perfectly capable of understanding and assessing evolution. They did not need a 
‘scientific Soviet’ to tell them what to think (Larson 1997: 135, Numbers 2006: 58). Bryan, 
along with fundamentalists generally, insisted that everyday people knew how to read 
and understand the Bible, and did not need experts to explain it. Bryan had come to 
Dayton to defend the rights of the majority. The ACLU, in effect, sought to defend the 
rights of individuals and minorities (Larson 1999). 

The concept of inevitable evolutionary progress as the trajectory of human history 
was no solace for fundamentalists whose religion rested on the concepts of original sin 
and the necessity of the atonement. When modernists suggested that evolution was 
‘God’s method; many fundamentalists understandably countered that natural selection 
seemed like a cruel method to be adopted by a loving God. Ironically, at a time when 
evolutionary biologists were not entirely convinced of the efficacy of natural selection 
in shaping what they saw as the progressive direction of evolution, anti-evolutionists 
emphasized natural selection more than most biologists did. Furthermore, many of the 
scientists defending evolution were strong supporters of eugenics. They often spoke 
with condescension as well as lack of understanding of the fundamentalists generally 
and certainly of Bryan. 

The scientists who did ultimately agree to travel to Dayton were chosen (and selected 
themselves) in large part out of sincere conviction that science and Christianity were not 
only compatible but harmonious. They were active in their churches (and in one case, 
synagogue) and several of them taught Bible classes. Indeed, one of the young scientists 
who went to Dayton, the geologist Kirtley Mather of Harvard, had studied with Shailer 
Mathews at the University of Chicago, and had been deeply influenced by Mathews’ 
modernist religion. Mather continued to offer Bible classes for the rest of his long career 
at Harvard. However, these theological modernists could probably not hope to persuade 
many committed fundamentalist opponents of evolution; but they did hope to educate 
the larger public listening on the radio and reading about the trial. 

Unfortunately, the groups advocating for or against evolution, while for the most part 
engaging in good faith, argued past each other. And more unfortunately, in the context 
of disagreement over debate surrounding the Scopes trial they often accused each other 
of bad faith and called each other names. Certainly, anti-evolutionists often accused 
scientists of arrogance and elitism, often with some justification. In their private corres- 
pondence, scientists were often likely to refer to fundamentalists as ignorant, intolerant, 
and uneducated. 

Journalists often embraced stereotypes of anti-evolutionists, and especially of 
fundamentalists. In much of the press coverage of the trial, anti-evolutionists and often 
fundamentalists in general were portrayed as an intolerant mob—in spite of the fact that 
even the sarcastic Mencken discovered that the residents of Dayton were, to his surprise, 
unfailingly gracious and kind. Part of this disjuncture had to do with the sensationalism 
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of the trial in the media. Journalists competed for readers across the country and around 
the world. Many journalists assumed without evidence that everyone in Dayton was a 
fundamentalist (Conkin 1998: 85), and though they sometimes confessed to finding the 
citizens there to be generous, hospitable, and pleasant, making fun of fundamentalists, 
journalists seemed to feel, sold papers. And the trial did draw a lot of idiosyncratic 
characters seeking attention and marketing themselves, their products, and their ideas. 
Journalists were not immune to the temptation to exploit sensationalist stories of the 
circus atmosphere in Dayton in order to increase circulation. 

During the trial, fundamentalists were often cast by the press and by many de- 
fenders of evolution as a repressive force. After the trial, partly influenced by press 
coverage, many fundamentalists avoided publicity as a strategy, perhaps feeling that 
they had been humiliated by an unfair press (Laats 2010: 6). But counter to many early 
histories of the trial, the anti-evolution movement did not fade away after the trial, 
nor did fundamentalism as a culture. Rather, though they abandoned legislation as a 
strategy, fundamentalists worked actively on local school boards, often successfully 
limiting the teaching of evolution and the coverage of evolution in biology textbooks. 
Fundamentalists did not stop working to remove evolution from classrooms and 
textbooks, and by many accounts they were successful in these efforts quietly and on 
local levels (Carpenter 1997: 72-4). Evolution often disappeared from classrooms or 
remained taught only surreptitiously. Certainly, it disappeared from textbooks in many 
states. Governors of large states had considerable influence with textbook publishers, 
since at the secondary school level, textbooks were chosen for each state as a whole. 
Hence the governors of Texas and California had serious power. In some cases, text- 
book publishers offered different editions to different states, but on the whole evolution 
became less common in textbooks after 1925 (Shapiro 2013). George William Hunter's 
A Civic Biology, the text assigned in Tennessee, was published in a new edition after the 
trial, with the word ‘evolution’ eliminated, and the frontispiece featuring a photograph 
of Darwin replaced by a picture of a digestive tract (Witham 2002: 153). 

There were some thoughtful voices among the cacophony. In one of the most in- 
sightful discussions of the controversies associated with the anti-evolution movement 
and the Scopes trial, Walter Lippmann argued that science, by definition, involves as 
a matter of methodology, radical uncertainty. From the point of view of those who 
believed in faith as a key to eternal salvation, trading salvation and faith for radical un- 
certainty did not, Lippmann pointed out, make sense as a bargain. Though Lippmann 
himself was not by any means a fundamentalist or an anti-evolutionist, he created 
dialogues that included perceptive articulations of fundamentalist concerns. In one 
dialogue, Lippmann’s imagined fundamentalist tells a modernist that he cannot accept 
the modernist’s form of faith because ‘for me an eternal plan of salvation is at stake’ 
(Lippmann 1928: 65). 

W.E. B. Du Bois, editor of The Crisis, the publication of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), lamented the treatment by journalists 
in the United States and in Europe of the trial as a joke: Dayton, he said ‘is no laughing 
matter. The trial, he insisted, was a serious symptom: “The truth is, and we know 
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it: Dayton, Tennessee is America: a great, ignorant, simple-minded land, curiously 
compounded of brutality, bigotry, religious faith and demagoguery, and capable not 
simply of mistakes but of persecution, lynching, murder and idiotic blundering, as well 
as charity, missions, love and hope’ (Moran 2002: 182-3). 

An influential early account appeared in Frederic Lewis Allen’s Only Yesterday (1931), 
a popular history of the 1920s which quickly became a bestseller and was used in school 
classrooms for many years afterwards. Allen referred to the trial as typical of a decade 
of ‘ballyhoo’ (Allen 1931: 195-206). Like many of the journalists covering the trial, Allen 
took it to represent a series of oppositions that ostensibly characterized a newly divided 
modern American culture. He turned the story of the trial into a lively morality play, 
with anti-evolutionists as an irrational and intolerant force, vanquished by science and 
reason. This way of thinking about the complex issues raised was an unfortunate lasting 
legacy, obscuring complex issues. Stereotypes of fundamentalists, misrepresentation 
of complex issues, and exacerbation of mythologies about the ostensible opposition of 
science and religion long outlasted the ‘ballyhoo. 

Popular impressions of the Scopes trial in the later twentieth century came more from 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee’s play Inherit the Wind (1955), and the 1960 movie of 
the same name starring Spencer Tracy, than from study of the actual history. Inherit the 
Wind was an allegory of post-war McCarthyism in which the anti-evolution movement 
functioned as an Inquisition, and fundamentalists were portrayed as an intolerant mob. 
The use of the bones of the Scopes trial story for this purpose suggests the long reach of 
the stereotypes that emerged in coverage of the original events. Allen’s early history of 
the trial fixed theses stereotypes in the popular imagination, later re-enforced on stage 
and screen. 

The stereotypes of fundamentalists, and the simplifications of the complex issues 
about democracy that arose in press coverage of the trial and in subsequent retellings, 
were, of course, imprecise. Conflating anti-evolutionism with fundamentalism was 
misleading, at a cost of potential insights about both. Not all anti-evolutionists were 
fundamentalists, nor were all fundamentalists committed to the anti-evolution battle 
(Szasz 1982). More important, caricatures of fundamentalists polarized what might have 
been a respectful dialogue, and, some historians have argued, caused fundamentalists 
to retreat to a separate subculture (Laats 2010, Marsden 1980). The press coverage 
portraying anti-evolutionists generally as ignorant and anti-intellectual was unfair and 
inaccurate (Sutton 2014: 150). 

The issues raised in the evolution debates of the 1920s were about more than just 
the content of science or competing theologies or religious practices. They would 
not under any circumstances have been easy issues to address. As Du Bois poign- 
antly wrote, beneath all the humour, serious issues lurked. Although it did not set any 
legal precedents, the trial and the debate surrounding it raised complicated questions 
about the role of expertise and authority in a democracy, and about democracy itself. 
It also highlighted the role of the media in shaping interpretations of complex events 
(Arnold-Forster 2022). Media coverage of the trial contributed to stereotypes that have 
had lasting legacies. It suggested the complexity of defining science, and of science’s 
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growing authority (Thurs 2011). As Edward Larson argued, it contributed to America’s 
‘evolving concept of freedony (Larson 1999). Stereotypes of fundamentalists following 
the trial, and later in Only Yesterday and Inherit the Wind, may have foreclosed mean- 
ingful communications between fundamentalists and others, and contributed to po- 
larization. As Ronald Numbers observed, “What the trial has come to represent is far 
more important historically than what the trial accomplished’ (Numbers 1998: 91). The 
mythology surrounding the Scopes trial mattered more than the event itself did. Media 
spectacles can have unpredictable and sometimes significant consequences. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PRINCETON AND 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


D. G. HART 


WiTHOoUT replaying the historiographical debates of the 1970s between J. H. Hexter and 
Christopher Hill about Puritanism and the tendency by scholars to lump or split, the 
subject of the Princeton theology and fundamentalism does not take a historical scien- 
tist to wonder about the pairing (Palmer 1979). How exactly would any scholar examine 
the careers and activities of Princeton’s Benjamin B. Warfield and the Southern Baptists’ 
J. Frank (“Texas Tornado’) Norris and conclude they were part of the same religious co- 
hort? Raising that question, of course leads to even more queries about the categories 
religious historians use to label various historical actors—Deist, Liberal, Puritan, re- 
vivalist, evangelical, conservative. 

Of course, simply pointing out the problem of categorizations cannot put the genie 
back in the bottle. Lecture notes will still include ‘fundamentalism, and books in 
libraries with fundamentalist in the title will not be discarded. Still, questioning the 
value of ‘fundamentalist’ for assessing Princeton theologians, and even J. Gresham 
Machen, the most visible Princetonian in the 1920s conflict, is necessary for trying 
to understand Princeton Seminary’s position and Machen’s specific contribution 
to the world of American Protestantism (not to mention the broader Reformed 
and Presbyterian transatlantic world). Simply put, if fundamentalism meant anti- 
modernism then most of Princeton’s faculty were fundamentalists. At the same 
time, if fundamentalism equals anti-modernism, Pope Pius X may have been the 
biggest fundamentalist of all thanks to his encyclical which condemned modernism, 
Pascendi Dominici Gregis (1907). And once you put the pope into the same company 
with conservative Protestants who were known for their anti-Catholicism, you likely 
recognize the limitations of fundamentalism as a category for historical and religious 
analysis. 
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NETWORKS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


To locate Princeton on the map of Protestantism in the United States, a backward glance 
at nineteenth-century developments is necessary, if only because the seminary sat un- 
easily within the dominant institutions of Anglo-American Protestantism. Although 
North Americans take denominationalism for granted, the disestablishment of religion 
in the United States was a novelty for all Christian communions that traced their roots 
back to Europe where national churches (and before that Christendom) were the norm. 
Protestants in the United States discovered soon into their nation’s history that keeping 
pace with territorial and demographic expansion westward was not easy for any single 
denomination. To bring piety and civilization to the frontier, a marker that moved rap- 
idly from western Pennsylvania and the Northwest Territory to the land acquired from 
France through the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, Protestants chiefly in New England, 
with support from New York City and Philadelphia, sent bands of missionaries, Sunday 
school superintendents, tract society distributors, and common school teachers west 
(Haselby 2015). Inspiration for this work came from the revivals of the so-called Second 
Great Awakening, whose chief evangelist, Charles G. Finney, in 1835 himself moved 
from New York City to a small Ohio town, Oberlin, settled only two years earlier, where 
he taught philosophy. The one-two punch of awakenings and moral and religious 
institution-building was the dominant blueprint for establishing social order at the 
outposts of a nation whose federal government was lean on such plans. 

The interdenominational cooperation required to sustain the voluntary societies 
that historians refer to as the ‘benevolent empire} reduced attachments to the particular 
practices and convictions that had defined Protestants in Europe or the North American 
colonies. Evidence of the decreasing importance of say, Presbyterianism or Methodism, 
comes from contemporary historians of the era. Robert Baird, himself a Presbyterian, 
described Protestantism in 1844 in his book, Religion in America. He divided the de- 
nominational world into evangelicals and non-evangelicals, with the former including 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. These were 
the most numerous and also British in origin. Baird also counted Dutch and German 
Reformed, Lutherans, and some Scottish Presbyterians in the evangelical camp. 
Differences among Lutherans, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, for example, once large 
in European church history, were no longer decisive for determining who was in or out- 
side the centre of Protestant church life (Baird 1844). 

The ties that Protestants formed prior to the Civil War during the Second Great 
Awakening carried forward into the post-bellum era and took a distinctly ecumenical 
form. Although ecumenism was implicit in the Bible, tracts, and missionary societies of 
the antebellum era, after a war for national union, ecclesiastical consolidation became a 
prominent feature of American Protestantism. The Evangelical Alliance (the American 
chapter started in 1873) was one step on the path toward greater denominational co- 
operation. The creation of the Federal Council of Churches (1908) was the fruition of 
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that trend (Moorhead 1994). These efforts encouraged American Protestants in 1920 
to reach for the stars, namely, to form one national Protestant church (comparable to 
what Canadian Protestants accomplished in 1925 by uniting Anglicans, Presbyterians, 
and Methodists in the United Church of Canada). The pull in North American 
Protestantism for the better part of a century was for pastors and church members from 
different communions to cooperate and seek organizational unity. At the forefront of 
this ecumenism were Protestants in denominations of British background. Immigrant 
Protestants invariably had to decide whether to Americanize and join the Anglo- 
American mainstream or retain patterns of church life and piety that were distinct to 
their old-world churches. 

To say that Princeton was an outlier in these cooperative developments is an over- 
statement even ifthe seminary and its faculty had maintained a reputation for criticizing 
most departures from Reformed theology (as summarized in the Westminster 
Confession). At the same time that Archibald Alexander (the first professor) and 
Charles Hodge (the one with the longest tenure and influence through the classroom 
and his writings) wrote for and spoke at any number of the agencies that grew out of the 
Second Great Awakening, they were also tenacious critics of the theology that informed 
Finney’s revivals. That criticism extended beyond the New York evangelist’s own explicit 
pronouncements to the more academic instances of Pelagianism or Arminianism that 
spread from sources like Yale Divinity School. There, Nathaniel William Taylor taught 
views of the atonement that undermined, at least by Princeton’s standards, the imput- 
ation of Adamss sin and threatened the related imputation of Christ’s righteousness, two 
doctrines that were the backbone of the Westminster Confession’s doctrine of salvation 
(Sweeney 2002). 

Criticisms of such departures from Reformed Protestantism’s federal theology were 
a significant factor in Princeton's alignment with the Old School Presbyterian Church. 
That body was the product ofa 1837 split in the Presbyterian Church USA that positioned 
Princetonians and Old School ministers on the margins of the evangelical mainstream 
within the Benevolent Empire. Borders were not tight and cooperation went forward, 
even as the Old School Church set up its own agencies for evangelism, missions, and 
publications (Hart and Muether 2007: 109-27). The undercurrent at Princeton was that 
the wider Protestant world was unreliable and incapable of policing its members. The 
Old School remained separate from the New School branch (in the north) until 1869. 
That reunion, which Hodge and other Princeton faculty opposed on grounds that no 
one had ever instituted remedies for the defective views of the 1830s, was a major boost 
to the American ecumenical enterprise that went from the aftermath of the Civil War to 
the outcome of the First World War. 

During that period (1870-1920) the largest denominations did not divide into con- 
servative and liberal camps but did just the opposite—they sought greater cooperation 
through several institutions, both for evangelism and missions and also for social re- 
form and public holiness. At the same time, the faculty at Princeton continued its 
habits of apologetics and polemics by monitoring the religious scene. Three not- 
able points of dissent emerged—on evolution, Higher Criticism, and revision of the 
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Westminster Confession. Charles Hodge famously concluded that Darwinism was 
‘atheism, but argued not on the basis of the first chapters of Genesis but from a nat- 
ural theology that opposed randomness and prized design in nature (Hodge 1874). 
Benjamin B. Warfield was actually willing to go as far as possible with evolution and 
wrote early in the 1910s that John Calvin was a kind of evolutionist (Warfield 1915). 
Among biblical scholars, Princeton surveyed developments in Higher Criticism and 
disapproved. But the faculty’s elaborate doctrine of biblical inerrancy (Hodge and 
Warfield 1881) was far removed from the bullet-point affirmations that fundamentalist 
leaders produced during the 1920s (Riley 1927). Part of the reason for Princeton’s lengthy 
defence of inerrancy, which acknowledged both the human and divine aspects of an- 
cient sacred texts, was the Westminster Confession’s own detailed chapter on the Bible. 
Hodge and Warfield’s article reflected the academic training in reading ancient texts 
that many Protestant pastors in communions with roots in the Reformation inherited 
from the model of a well-educated ministry. Meanwhile, during the 1890s and 1900s 
the Presbyterian Church USA debated revisions to the Westminster Confession, partly 
to take off some of the bluntness of the document's Calvinism, partly to ease union in 
1906 with Cumberland Presbyterians (a church founded in 1810 and that cut parts of 
the Westminster Confession to make it compatible with free will) (Hart and Muether 
2007: 100-1). In these debates, Princeton supplied much of the intellectual muscle for 
opposition to revision (Warfield 1889). These conservative positions—against evolution 
(mainly), Higher Criticism, and modern adjustments to theology—made Princeton a 
resource for fundamentalist objections to liberal theology. 


MAPPING FUNDAMENTALISM 


At the beginning of the twentieth century, alignments and networks within American 
Protestantism from the previous century continued to define the institutional 
possibilities for giving expression to new ideas or maintaining old ones. These ranged 
from the denominations that traced their origins to British Protestantism, ethnic 
churches whose language and cultural horizons set them apart from the Anglo- 
American mainstream, strands of Holiness and Pentecostal groups whose piety 
and convictions called for separation from the main branches of Methodism, racial 
divisions, and differences among the black churches formed both before and after the 
Civil War. In other words, Protestantism was primarily local, at best regional, with na- 
tional organizations, formed after 1870, attempting to gather Protestants into closer ties 
at least for common ministry. These patterns lingered into the 1920s and were conse- 
quential for the different episodes of the fundamentalist controversy. 

The primary sources of popular opposition to liberalism in the churches came from 
Protestants who rallied to a particular understanding of Christs return (i.e. dispen- 
sational premillennialism) and a rejection of evolution thanks to a specific reading of 
the Genesis account of creation. Dispensationalism divided the Bible into seven eras 
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and located the modern church in a period where apostasy would prevail and bring 
judgement, Christ’s return, and the end of history. That perspective contrasted sharply 
with the post-millennialism that fuelled Progressive politics in the United States and 
high estimates of human capacities to improve the world. Premillennialism gained 
popularity through Bible conferences, Bible institutes and colleges, and the Scofield 
Reference Bible (1909), the notes of which gave readers easy access to this strand of bib- 
lical interpretation (Marsden 2006: 55-61). 

Another outlet was the publication between 1910 and 1915 of The Fundamentals: A 
Testimony to the Truth, a twelve-volume series edited in Chicago, funded by West coast 
oil business executives, and with clear ties to the Moody Bible Institute. Although 
Benjamin Warfield contributed one chapter in the first volume on the deity of Christ, 
many of the writers were popular pastors who spoke on the Bible conference circuit. 
Among these was Charles Erdman, a colleague of Warfield’s at Princeton, who became 
an antagonist of the seminary’s conservative faculty during the 1920s. An additional 
layer of populist fundamentalism emerged from (largely) Baptist networks (Northern 
and Southern) formed in opposition to teaching evolution in church colleges and 
seminaries. Baptists engaged in church debates over evolution but also contributed 
through electoral politics to the most visible chapter in the story, namely, the 1925 Scopes 
trial in Dayton, Tennessee (Marsden 2006: 184-95). 

Journalists then and historians since have collected these various forms of opposition 
into the general descriptor of fundamentalist. Princeton's place in that constellation of 
anti-modernism became noticeable during the conflict in the northern Presbyterian 
Church (PCUSA) between 1922 and 1929, as will be seen. Even so, the Presbyterian 
chapter in the larger story of fundamentalism remains an anomaly. 

Whether the pamphlet series, The Fundamentals, was responsible for giving a name 
to anti-modernist Protestants is debatable, but many of those who chose to identify by 
the term were Northern and Southern Baptists. An editorial by Curtis Lee Laws in a 
national Baptist newspaper, The Watchman-Examiner, was the first use of ‘fundamen- 
talism’ to delineate a party within Protestantism (Kidd and Hankins 2015: 173). Laws was 
only one of an array of Baptist pastors (such as William Bell Riley, J. Frank Norris, and 
T. T. Shields) and organizations (World Christian Fundamentals Association, Baptist 
Bible Union, and Fundamentalist Fellowship) who further popularized premillen- 
nial teachings and objected to evolution in Baptist colleges. William Jennings Bryan, 
who cooperated with Rileys World Christian Fundamentals Association, was the 
organization's choice for chief prosecutor at the Scopes trial. Bryan asked Machen to 
testify as an expert witness at the trial; Machen declined, with the explicit reason that 
he was no expert on Genesis, but he likely had a sense of the circus atmosphere that 
surrounded the proceedings (Hart 1994: 84-5). 

Even the Presbyterian phase of the fundamentalist controversy owed more to 
Baptist influence than Presbyterian disagreements. The Northern Presbyterian church 
began to form opposing parties after Harry Emerson Fosdick’s May 1922 sermon, 
‘Shall the Fundamentalists Win?’ That provocative sermon likely stemmed more from 
the preacher's reading of the Baptist world than from any knowledge of Presbyterian 
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developments. A pastor ordained by Northern Baptists, Fosdick, was filling the pulpit at 
the liberal First Presbyterian Church in New York City as a guest minister. His interven- 
tion into the Baptist conflict wound up triggering differences between conservative and 
liberal Presbyterians who squared off over the merits of and procedures for assessing 
Fosdick’s ideas (Longfield 1991: 9-11). 

If Princeton supplied a major piece of fundamentalist ammunition with its teaching 
on biblical inerrancy, the seminary and its faculty were on the sidelines of other 
Protestant developments, both the mainline churches’ ecumenical agencies and 
fundamentalists’ populist network of parachurch agencies and celebrity preachers. 
At the same time, Princeton played a major role in a denominational controversy that 
coincided with the efforts of dispensationalists and anti-evolutionists to combat mod- 
ernism. Ironically, had conservatives at Princeton been better positioned within the 
fundamentalist world, its faculty might have avoided their fate. 


THE 1920S PRESBYTERIAN CONTROVERSY 


Faculty at Princeton had plenty to worry about within the Presbyterian world (the sem- 
inary was and remains an agency of the General Assembly, not a presbytery or synod), 
and this became clear at the 1920 General Assembly. There the president of the seminary, 
J. Ross Stevenson, presented the report from the committee that had participated in a 
Plan of Organic Union that called for the PCUSA to join with 18 other denominations 
and form one communion. This ecumenical effort culminated five decades of cooper- 
ation and good will and was designed to establish an organizational unity that the 
Federal Council of Churches had not accomplished, thanks to its federated structure. 
Many of the seminary’s faculty, roughly nine out of 11, wrote articles in opposition for 
‘The Presbyterian, the magazine of conservative Presbyterians since 1851. In one of these 
pieces—one of the last written before his death in 1921—Benjamin Warfield lamented 
the thin theological gruel that formed the basis for church union. ‘It is perfectly obvious 
that the proposed creed contains nothing which is not believed by evangelicals. And it 
is equally obvious that it contains nothing which is not believed by the adherents of the 
Church of Rome for example. And it is equally obvious that it contains nothing which 
is not believed by respectable Unitarians; Warfield complained. “That is as much as to 
say that the creed on the basis of which we are invited to form a union for evangelizing 
purposes contains nothing distinctively evangelical at all, he added, ‘nothing at all of 
that body of saving truth for the possession of which the church of Christ has striven 
and suffered through two thousand years: He concluded, ‘we might as well form a union 
on our common acceptance of the law of gravitation and the rule of three’ (Warfield 
1920: 19-20). 

Not only was the faculty’s reaction to union a measure of its stout Presbyterian 
convictions, it was also a significant rebuke to their president who by presenting the 
report appeared to support it. Sparks could fly. And they did, but it took developments 
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among New York City Presbyterians to supply the flint and steel. Between 1922 and 1925 
the Presbyterian Church USA came to the brink of division and Princetonians played 
cameo roles in the drama. Formal proceedings—decisive for Presbyterian church 
government—began soon after Fosdick’s inflammatory sermon in May 1922. Had his 
brother, Raymond, who worked as attorney for John D. Rockefeller (later president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation), not acted as a publicist for the Baptist pastor, the sermon 
would likely have received no more attention than the usual comments about a pastor's 
performance by families over Sunday dinner. But thanks to publicity, the sermon not 
only appeared in two national magazines, but Rockefeller paid for the printing and dis- 
tribution of 130,000 copies of the sermon as a pamphlet. The businessman's purpose 
was not to provoke. Rockefeller believed Fosdick’s words could actually calm Protestant 
antagonists. The title, ‘Shall the Fundamentalists Win?’ became in pamphlet form, 
The New Knowledge and the Christian Faith (1922). That revision did not appeal to 
Presbyterians who objected both to Fosdick’s modernism, and to the irregularity of a 
Baptist filling a Presbyterian pulpit. 

In fact, conservatives swung into action with publications of their own, such as an 
article, ‘Shall Unbelief Win?’ (1922) by Philadelphia minister Clarence Macartney, a 
graduate of Princeton and a member of the seminary’s board of directors (Macartney 
1922). They also issued complaints against the First Presbyterian congregation and 
the Presbytery of New York. These protests led to a 1923 General Assembly report that 
recommended taking no action. But one dissenter on the committee that heard the 
protests wrote a minority report. This alternative perspective prompted the Assembly, 
by a 4-3 ratio, to reaffirm five doctrines as essential to the faith (biblical infallibility, the 
virgin birth, substitutionary atonement, the Resurrection, and the historicity of Christ's 
miracles). The Assembly also instructed the Presbytery of New York to address the 
matter. 

Instead of doing so, the New York Presbytery heightened tensions in an act that 
seemed oblivious to the mood in the denomination by ordaining two ministers 
who refused to affirm the virgin birth of Christ. One of them was Henry Pitney 
Van Dusen, later the president of Union Theological Seminary, New York, from 
1945 to 1963, during the Reinhold Niebuhr era. Gestures of conciliation, however, 
came from Fosdick who resigned from the pulpit at First Presbyterian and from the 
congregation's elders who expressed regret for the unusual presence of a Baptist in a 
Presbyterian pulpit. At the same time, liberals in the Presbytery insisted on freedom 
in the church for views such as Fosdick’s. They also objected to attempts by the 
General Assembly, the denomination’s highest body, to impose the tyranny of the 
majority on the whole church. This argument formed the background for another 
pamphlet, published in January 1924 and circulated widely throughout the PCUSA, 
The Auburn Affirmation. This piece of liberal advocacy reiterated Fosdick’s plea for 
toleration of diverse interpretations of the Bible and the Confession of Faith (more 
specifically the essential doctrines affirmed at the 1923 General Assembly). Questions 
surrounding church government, doctrinal integrity, ordination vows, and liberty 
of conscience were at the heart of the Presbyterian controversy. In the background, 
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and likely contributing to the way that many in the church heard debates between 
conservatives and modernists, whether among the ordained or laity, were fundamen- 
talist alarms over evolution or millennialist worries about the direction of the nation. 
But the substance of the denomination’s controversy was much more Presbyterian 
than fundamentalist. 

Aside from Clarence Macartney’s article and the use of ecclesiastical mechanisms to 
correct the situation in New York, the seminary’s faculty was largely absent from the 
denomination’s conflict (minus the antagonism over the Plan for Organic Union). That 
changed in 1923 when J. Gresham Machen emerged as an important voice in the church 
and a minor celebrity beyond. The coincidence of his prominence and the 1923 publi- 
cation of his most popular book, Christianity and Liberalism, arguably the most heady 
expression of fundamentalism during the 1920s, might lead to the conclusion that the 
book made the author famous. It was just the reverse. Many more people read the book 
because of the fame that came to Machen in late 1923 that had little directly to do with 
the book. For the last six months of that calendar year, Machen was the regular pulpit 
supply at First Church in Princeton. In his preaching, he did not go out of his way to 
comment on the controversy, but one sermon in particular in December, which called 
for intellectual honesty on all sides (and by implication that liberals should admit they 
had departed from Presbyterian teaching), prompted one of the congregations most 
prominent members to resign his church membership. Henry Van Dyke, professor of 
literature at Princeton, former ambassador to the Netherlands for the Wilson admin- 
istration, became so upset with Machen’s preaching that he decided not only to give up 
his pew but also to hold a press conference to announce the news. Coverage of Van Dyke 
inevitably led reporters and their editors to Machen. Almost overnight, Machen became 
a fundamentalist leader. For instance, two years later when the New York Times wanted 
a conservative perspective on the Scopes trial, editors asked Machen to write on ‘What 
Fundamentalism Stands for Now’ It was on the page opposite “What Evolution Stands 
for Now’ by the evolutionary biologist, Vernon Kellogg. That Machen did not mention 
evolution or creation may have disappointed readers on both sides of the question 
(Machen 1925). 

During the next two years the fallout from the Presbytery of New York's actions and 
the advocacy supplied by the Synod of New York through The Auburn Affirmation 
dominated the narrative. Aside from determining whether the views of certain 
ministers deviated from the church’s creedal standards—Presbyterians still required 
creedal subscription—a related question was the constitutional standing of essential 
doctrines affirmed by the General Assembly. Here, Machen agreed with liberals that the 
church’s laws prohibited the national body (the Assembly) from determining standards 
of ordination for local authorities (congregations and presbyteries). At the 1924 General 
Assembly, conservatives managed to elect Macartney as moderator but failed to rally 
fellow Presbyterians to correct the situation in New York. The Assembly agreed to 
a resolution that allowed Fosdick and his congregation to save face by attributing the 
misunderstanding to the anomalous situation of a Baptist preaching to Presbyterians. 
Meanwhile, a proposal from the conservative Presbytery of Philadelphia, calling for all 
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officers of the denomination’s agencies to affirm the essential doctrines identified by 
previous assemblies, failed (Longfield 1991: 125-7). 

The controversy over liberalism in New York had one last chapter. At the 1925 General 
Assembly, commissioners voted for Charles Erdman, professor of practical theology at 
Princeton, as moderator. That election had actually been a source of controversy within 
the seminary itself the prior year. In 1924, Erdman thought he might be elected moder- 
ator and took umbrage in print that some of his colleagues supported Macartney over 
him. As one of the editors of the pamphlet series, The Fundamentals, Erdman had a con- 
servative reputation and had a following in premillenialist circles. His conservatism 
was distinct, though, from the theological outlook of the faculty’s majority. At the 1925 
Assembly, even if conservatives did not regard Erdman as an ally they kept pressure on 
Presbyterians in New York by proposing a resolution one more time to affirm the virgin 
birth as essential to Christianity. It was another way to expose the 1923 ordination of 
pastors in New York City who could not hold to the doctrine of Christ’s birth. 

The moments leading up to the vote were dramatic. Some officers from New York 
understood that if the Assembly voted in favour of the resolution they might have to 
leave the denomination, not only as officers but perhaps even with all the presbyteries 
of New York State. Henry Sloane Coffin, minister at New York City’s Madison Avenue 
congregation, read a statement that threatened an exodus by liberals if the Assembly 
supported the motion in favour of the virgin birth. Before the vote took place, Erdman 
determined that the wisest policy was to avoid a split. He called for a committee to study 
the sources of the church’s controversy. 

The Special Commission of 1925, seven pastors and six elders, included ministers from 
all parts of the country and lay members accomplished in the fields of higher education, 
insurance, and railroads. It represented the middle of the denomination without an ob- 
vious representative from either the conservative or liberal wings of the church centred 
in Philadelphia and New York respectively, though one of the members had been an 
elder at Arch Street Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia where Macartney was pastor. 
Another member had a reputation for fundamentalism, Seattle's Mark A. Matthews, who 
was also well known in the city for supporting progressive causes, including Prohibition. 
The committee decided to interview prominent figures from the poles of the denom- 
ination. From the liberal side came Henry Sloane Coffin and William Adams Brown, 
who taught theology at New York’s Union Seminary. Conservative spokesmen were 
Macartney and Machen. Their four meetings over the year of deliberations explored 
the nature of ordination vows, the virgin birth within Presbyterian beliefs, the General 
Assembly’s authority over congregations and regional bodies, and the consequences of 
previous controversies, such as the New School versus Old School conflict of 1837-8. 

The commission's report, presented at the 1926 Assembly, found that the Presbyterian 
Church had always existed with a degree of theological fluidity, and that even well- 
respected pastors and theologians took different views of the virgin birth. None of this 
was reason for controversy or division. Instead, the commission called for unity amidst 
diversity, and toleration for a diversity of views. It also found that no one in the church 
in an obvious way held views associated with liberal Protestant theology. Instead, 
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a major source of the conflict was a tendency among conservatives to read more into 
statements and positions than necessary. Sometimes these interpretations engaged in 
libel and slander, though the report did not identify any guilty parties. Above all, criti- 
cism of other loyal and worthy ministers was unproductive and bordered on falsehood, 
according to the report. 

At the same Assembly that received the report from the Special Commission, a matter 
of seminary business came to the floor with significant repercussions for Princeton 
and Machen’s continued presence on the faculty. A retirement created an opening for 
Machen as professor of apologetics and ethics. Such a promotion required approval 
by the General Assembly. A cloud already hung over Machen thanks to the Special 
Commission's report. But his failure to support a motion in favour of Prohibition 
during the spring meeting of his presbytery cast further suspicions on his character. The 
problem was whether Machen could teach ethics adequately when showing such poor 
judgement about a matter of national health and public decency. As a libertarian in pol- 
itics, Machen opposed federal legislation on a matter properly left to state governments. 
The committee with responsibility to review the promotion, heard testimony from 
the seminary’s president, J. Ross Stevenson, who said that Machen was temperamen- 
tally odd. The Assembly decided to postpone the nomination. Attention to Machen and 
Princeton also inclined the Assembly to appoint a committee to do for the seminary 
what the Special Commission had done for the entire denomination, namely, explain 
the sources of controversy among the faculty (Longfield 1991: 156-61). 

This committee to investigate Princeton conducted interviews during the following 
year. The chairman, William O. Thompson, president of Ohio State University, had 
also been a member of the Special Committee of 1925. Members learned of differences 
among faculty members and between faculty and the administration. Some believed 
the conflict went back to theological categories from the 1837 Old School-New School 
Presbyterian split. The committee also heard testimony about support and opposition to 
Erdman’s 1924 candidacy for moderator of the Assembly. Instead of recommending tol- 
eration as the 1925 commission had, the Princeton committee advised the 1927 General 
Assembly to reorganize the seminary. The idea was to consolidate the two governing 
boards (one doctrinal, one administrative) into a single body and to grant greater power 
to the president (Longfield 1991: 165-73). 

A series of legal battles in New Jersey and denominational courts held up the proposed 
reorganization. But after two years, it went into effect. During that time, conservatives 
planned to start a new seminary. They opened Westminster Seminary in Philadelphia 
for classes in September 1929 with Machen and three other faculty members from 
Princeton comprising half of the professors. Machen led this effort. His aim was to carry 
on the theological and ecclesiastical traditions of Princeton. Whether or not that was 
the case, for all intents and purposes the 1929 reorganization of Princeton Seminary 
ended the school’s part in the fundamentalist controversy. Machen and networks of 
Presbyterians connected to Westminster continued to oppose liberalism in the de- 
nomination. A major battle over foreign missions started in 1932 and ended finally with 
Machen leading a remnant of conservatives in 1936 into the Orthodox Presbyterian 
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Church. By then, Princeton and all that it stood for as the first Presbyterian Seminary, 
a stalwart defender of Reformed orthodoxy, and an academically respected and theo- 
logically conservative member of the American academy, was part of conservative 
Presbyterian nostalgia. 


MACHEN’S CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM 


When the Special Commission of 1925 interviewed J. Gresham Machen about recent 
conflicts in the church, his answers may not have surprised, but they identified a series 
of events that academic historians do not always include in narratives of fundamen- 
talism (which typically feature opposition to Darwinism, Higher Criticism, defence 
of Christian America, and apocalypticism). Machen told the commission that five 
developments exposed differences among Presbyterians. The first was the 1920 Plan 
of Organic Union, followed by Fosdick’s controversial 1922 sermon, the ordination of 
ministers in New York who did not affirm the virgin birth, the 1924 publication of The 
Auburn Affirmation, and hostility from denominational agencies to conservatives. 
The last was a catch-all for conservative frustration with the church’s bureaucracy. 
The first four were all recent history. Machen mentioned nothing about inerrancy, 
the 1903 revision of the Westminster Confession, or even the social gospel and ecu- 
menism. He was also silent about American politics, the loss of Christian civiliza- 
tion, evolution, and secularization (even though he had volunteered to work with the 
YMCA in France during the First World War). Commission members might well have 
wondered why it took until the 1920s for Machen and other conservatives to enter the 
denominational fray. By interviewing two figures from each side, with conservatives 
located at Princeton and in Philadelphia, and liberals situated in New York City and 
at Union Seminary, the commission could well have made connections to historic 
tensions in American Presbyterianism between these cities and seminaries. In the 
colonial period, Presbyterians divided in 1741 between the Old Side and New Side 
synods and presbyteries, with the strength of the two groups located in Philadelphia 
and New York respectively (Hart and Muether 2007: 59-67). A similar regional pattern 
was evident in the 1837 split between Old School (Philadelphia) and New School 
(New York) Presbyterians. Now in the 1920s, another geographical division was dis- 
cernible. Still, they might have asked Machen why, for the better part of four decades, 
Princeton’s conservative faculty had floated along in the progressive stream of the 
wider denomination. 

What Machen told the commission was one thing and his diagnosis of the intellec- 
tual situation was another. This was not necessarily a case of evasion. The specific events 
Machen mentioned in his testimony were, at least from one perspective, indications 
or even evidence of long-term developments, which in Christianity and Liberalism he 
referred to as liberalism. In the vernacular of the day, liberalism was synonymous with 
modernism, even though historians have argued persuasively that the liberal theology 
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of, say, the Unitarians, was on a different order of theological development compared 
to late nineteenth-century modernism (Hutchison 1976). Either way, Machen’s well- 
received book was arguably the best expression of the Princeton theology in reference to 
the challenges that modernism represented. 

The origins of the book are revealing. Although published in 1923 and therefore easily 
regarded as a response to Fosdick’s anti-fundamentalist sermon from the previous year, 
Christianity and Liberalism actually originated from developments at the 1920 General 
Assembly when Machen, upset by the Plan for Organic Union, met and fraternized with 
other conservatives opposed to the plan. From there, a body of elders in the Presbytery 
of Chester (south of Philadelphia) invited Machen to give a talk about theological liber- 
alism, published in 1922 as an article in the Princeton Theological Review (Machen 1922). 
The book grew from that essay. Machen arranged his case against modernism with 
categories supplied by systematic theology—doctrine of God, man, Scripture, Christ, 
salvation, and the church. He also devoted a chapter to the importance of doctrine itself. 

The most original parts of Machen’s argument concerned matters of definition. In 
his introduction he conceded that the modern world, between scientific and techno- 
logical advances, had swept aside truths once regarded as permanent. It was no less true 
for Christianity. He complimented liberals for responding to this cultural upheaval and 
trying to salvage Christianity in the light of modern knowledge. For Machen, liber- 
alism was a well-meaning and reasonable form of apologetics. The problem, though, 
was whether what liberals had saved of Christian ideals and morality still qualified as 
Christianity. His answer was that liberal Protestantism had actually abandoned the his- 
toric faith and become another religion. 

Important to this fundamental critique was Machen’s high estimate of doctrine 
for establishing the boundaries of Christian faith. Here he echoed the critique that 
Princeton faculty had made throughout the nineteenth and into the twentieth cen- 
tury, from Archibald Alexander and Charles Hodge to Benjamin Warfield, that doc- 
trine was basic to Christianity. Theology started with divine revelation, interpreted 
it, arranged it systematically, and produced statements of truth that believers and the 
church needed to affirm or deny. Machen understood, as had his predecessors, that 
developments in theology since Friedrich Schleiermacher, not to mention the revivals 
of Jonathan Edwards and Charles Finney, had elevated subjective experience as the 
test of genuine Christianity. But for Princetonians, as Machen himself demonstrated, 
doctrine remained the touchstone for ministry and devotion. That is one reason why 
when Machen turned to the politics of American denominations he stressed that most 
churches were creedal (read doctrinal), just as his own Presbyterian communion was. 
To be ordained in one of these churches, a minister needed to assent to certain doctrinal 
statements, the way Protestants had since the Reformation. Without entering the ac- 
tual debates of Presbyterians over the virgin birth or ordination vows, Machen was still 
hanging around liberal Protestant necks the uncomfortable yoke of not meaning what 
they said when they made promises during ordination services. Instead of trying to re- 
make Presbyterianism, Machen thought an intellectually honest way out of the liberal’s 
dilemma was to join the Unitarian church. 
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Machen’s topics followed basic Christian doctrine, but he devoted the most space to 
the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. Unlike the fundamentalism that caught the eye 
of journalists and the ire of liberals with speculations about human origins or Christ’s re- 
turn, Machen believed the saving work of Christ was at stake. This reflected Princeton's 
longstanding defence of the Westminster Confessions covenant theology and the 
atonement. It was also an outgrowth of Machen’s first book, The Origin of Paul’ Religion 
(1921), on Pauline theology. In fact, several of Christianity and Liberalism’s discussions 
of Christ and salvation abridged material that Machen had previously covered in that 
book. Unlike the study on Paul, however, Christianity and Liberalism was highly access- 
ible to ordinary readers. But it built on scholarship and theological training, which is 
why journalist and literary critic, H. L. Mencken, contrasted the ‘clowns’ of popular fun- 
damentalism with Machen, ‘a man of great learning and dignity, author of ‘various valu- 
able books; and ‘member of several societies of savants (Mencken 1931: 409). 

As much as Machen’s critique of liberalism resembled popular fundamentalism in 
the 1920s, it makes more sense as part of the theological anti-modernism that surfaced 
in other parts of the Western world. In Scotland where Princetonians had relatively 
strong ties, ecclesiastical and academic, Presbyterian communions experienced theo- 
logical controversies that arose from the modernist effort to adapt a church with older 
theological standards to recent discoveries, whether in the natural or theological 
sciences. The Free Church of Scotland, which began in 1843 in ways that paralleled the 
Old School-New School split in the United States, went through a protracted series of 
struggles between 1860 and 1900. Some were owed to the reception of Higher Criticism 
in Free Church educational institutions, some to ecumenical movements that sought 
church union to advance a broader set of social concerns. Conservatives who resisted 
church union in 1893 formed the Free Presbyterian Church to maintain fidelity to the 
Westminster Confession and catechisms (Ross 1988). In the Netherlands at roughly the 
same time, Abraham Kuyper led a similar confessional effort among Dutch Reformed 
conservatives to resist liberal trends in the national church. Princeton acknowledged 
Kuyper’s contribution by inviting the eventual prime minister of the Netherlands to give 
the 1898 Stone Lectures (Bratt 2013). 

These were indications that Princeton’s conservatism ran more in the direction of 
Reformed communions, whether in North America or Europe, than towards the sort 
of populist conservatism that emerged in networks surrounding Bible conferences and 
Bible colleges. Machen himself worked with Presbyterians in Canada to send seminary 
students as summer interns to the Atlantic Provinces. Conservatives in the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church regarded Machen highly enough to invite him in 1925 to serve as 
the principal of their theological college in Montreal at a time when that party in the 
church was battling against church union with Anglicans and Methodists. Machen 
declined (Hart 1994: 69, 105). 

Not to be missed in opposition to theological modernism was Roman Catholicism’s 
own intervention against liberal trends in the theological and intellectual worlds. 
To be sure, the older polemical contrast between Rome and Protestants regarded the 
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Reformation as a harbinger of modernity, and the papacy and church hierarchy as 
sources of Christendom’s stability and order (Gregory 2015). Indeed, one of the reasons 
fundamentalism looks odd may be owing to its failure to support the whiggish narrative 
of Protestantism as an aid to progress. Aside from the way Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism register in historical imaginations, the papacy issued a string of critical 
assessments of modern intellectual life that went well beyond the apparent woodenness 
of the 1864 Syllabus of Errors. Testem Benevolentiae (1899) was Pope Leo XIII’s response 
to Americanism, the Roman Catholic version of adapting church structures and polit- 
ical teaching to American circumstances. The encyclical determined that Americanism 
was a heresy in mild ways that were designed to calm European alarm about the Roman 
Catholic Church in the American church (Fogarty 1985). 

In 1907, Pope Pius X followed Leo’s negative assessment of aspects of the United States 
with Pascendi Dominici Gregis, a sweeping condemnation of developments in the schol- 
arly worlds (natural sciences and humanities) under the umbrella of modernism. That 
encyclical came with a lengthy oath required of all priests that included a rejection of any 
effort to tailor dogma according to contemporary outlooks. Priests needed to affirm that 
apostolic truth never changed its meaning (Hennesey 1981: 217). Such a blanket renun- 
ciation of studying historical context or development provides warrant for regarding 
fundamentalism and Rome's opposition to modernism as parallel developments in 
Western Christianity. That is especially so since historians of fundamentalism have 
stressed a divide between realist and historicist philosophies of knowledge as the best 
way to explain the incompatibility between fundamentalists and modernists (Longfield 
1991, Marsden 2006). For anti-modernists, truth was objective and transcended histor- 
ical development, as opposed to modernists for whom truth was an outgrowth of time 
and place. 

Another parallel development in intellectual life during the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century was the rise of cultural modernism. Saying that the revivalist Billy Sunday 
shared little in common with Ernest Hemingway borders on the trivial. At the same 
time, a variety of writers—academics, journalists, artists—after the First World War 
registered substantial discontent with the happy and moralistic progressivism of the 
Victorian era’s politics and culture. Part of this dissent ran in the direction of scepticism 
about idealism of any kind—political, moral, and philosophical. Some of it criticized 
political sloganeering that divided the world (domestic and international) into the 
forward-looking peoples and nations over against the backward. Some also worried that 
planning an economy and streamlining government for war were eroding civil liberties 
and cultural diversity within American society (Lichtman 1979). 

Machen echoed those secular forms of anti-modernism even in Christianity and 
Liberalism, which became the textbook for many seeking to understand funda- 
mentalism. He tried to connect with non-Christian readers by raising a wider set of 
concerns than merely doctrine and church politics. For instance, Machen appealed to 
secular readers by acknowledging the ‘enormous achievements’ of the modern world. 
In other respects, however, a ‘lamentable decline’ was evident. In the realm of art, 
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humanity had suddenly ‘become dumb. Utilitarianism dominated modern theories 
of education. Overall, an emphasis on the group, or public welfare, had minimized 
celebrations of personal freedom and the idiosyncrasies of individuals. The result was 
an ‘unparalleled impoverishment of human life, a narrowing in the ‘realm of individual 
choice. The modern ages stress upon ‘material betterment’ had led to ‘spiritual de- 
cline’ (Machen 1923: 10-11). Whether Machen convinced many non-Christian readers, 
his effort to locate theological modernism within a broader set of progressive social 
developments echoed non-theological voices that also lamented cultural decline after 
the First World War. 


PARTIES AND PARADIGMS 


American Protestantism during the so-called fundamentalist-modernist con- 
troversy was not monolithic and hardly reducible to two camps, one conservative, 
the other liberal. Machen himself showed a measure of awareness of such diversity 
when he complained in Christianity and Liberalism about the ‘recrudescence’ of 
““chiliasm” or “premillennialism” } that is, biblical interpretations that distorted the 
New Testament teaching about Christ’s return. These ideas gave him ‘serious con- 
cern’ (Machen 1923: 45). Indeed, Machen would admit almost 10 years later when 
the denomination he led out of the mainline church was experiencing its own 
split over the use of Scofield Reference Bibles, that he had never given close scru- 
tiny to this teaching (Hart 1994: 163). Dispensational premillennialism thrived in 
a world of Bible conferences and Bible institutes. Princeton Seminary, in contrast, 
followed academic debates at universities and divinity schools in North America 
and Europe. Yet, Princeton also supplied arguments about the Bible and basic 
Protestant convictions that made its faculty, such as Machen, especially useful to 
popular audiences. Evidence of this appeal came tangibly to Machen in 1926 when 
the trustees of the fundamentalist Bryan Memorial College in Tennessee (founded 
after William Jennings Bryan’s death the year before) invited the New Testament pro- 
fessor to preside over the new school. Machen declined for several reasons, among 
them the difference between fundamentalism and Calvinism (Hart 1994: 105-6). If 
forced to choose between two parties, fundamentalist or modernist, then he had no 
problem identifying with the former. But Machen preferred that others regard him as 
a Reformed Protestant or Calvinist. 

Princeton’s membership in the world of conservative Reformed theology and the ec- 
clesiastical institutions that sustained it was obvious to other Protestant communions 
in Europe and North America, but conventional categories in the United States miss 
such affiliations. Journalists during the 1920s, and scholars since, have approached white 
Protestantism through the lens of two parties in conflict—namely, conservatives against 
liberals. This was even true for the initial reception of Karl Barth, whose stress upon the 
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word of God and categorical rejection of cultural progress as a sign of God’s advancing 
kingdom prompted mainline Protestants, when they started to read him in the 1930s, to 
label him as a fundamentalist (Voskuil 1980). For example, Reinhold Niebuhr dismissed 
Barth’s otherworldly theology as a new kind of fundamentalism, an impression that the 
American carried all the way to the two men’s exchange in 1948 at the World Council 
of Churches (Dorrien 2010: 40-1). Although scholars acknowledge the deficiencies of 
this ‘two-party paradigm’ for understanding American Protestantism (Marty 1970), 
it remains firmly in place, at least partly because the alternative seems to be denom- 
inational history. Treatments of religion that start with ecclesiastical institutions are 
viewed as parochial, compared to studies that locate faith or spirituality within the life of 
a nation-state. 

Such scholarly reserve about church history echoes a dominant feature of American 
Protestantism itself, namely, a reluctance to abandon the church's social mission for 
otherworldly or sectarian forms of religious devotion. For Protestants to mount any sort 
of united front for social or political purposes, putting aside denominational differences 
has been paramount. The same perspective applies to religious scholarship: the study of 
churches is too narrow for the sort of claims academics want to make about public life. 
Certainly, the fundamentalist-modernist controversy as a contest between publicly- 
minded mainline Protestants and otherworldly conservative sectarians conforms to the 
two-party paradigm. It even makes sense of the evidence at a certain level. But when 
it comes to idiosyncrasies and anomalies such as those that arise repeatedly in trying 
to understand Princeton Seminary’s relationship to fundamentalism, the two-party 
paradigm produces a predictable story with obvious heroes and villains. Such inevit- 
ability takes intrigue out of historical investigation and the complexity out of historical 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER 7 


FUNDAMENTALISM IN 
INTERWAR NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


ANDREW R. HOLMES 


GEORGE Marsden defined fundamentalism as ‘militantly anti-modernist Protestant 
evangelicalism: It was ‘a patchwork coalition’ of individuals and groups drawn from the 
broader revivalist movement that differed from most in their belligerent opposition to 
modern theological criticism in the 1920s. Marsden also defined fundamentalism as 
an American phenomenon. In comparison to conservative evangelicals in England, 
it was a distinctive response to the global challenges that undermined the dominance 
of evangelicals in American life. However, in a footnote, Marsden suggested, “Ulster 
appears to be an exception—one that would offer another illustration of the relationship 
of fundamentalism to relatively unique cultural experiences’ (Marsden 2006: 4, 320n1). 
Did a distinctive form of Protestant fundamentalism emerge in the northern Irish pro- 
vince of Ulster in the early twentieth century? Did it reflect the particular social and pol- 
itical circumstances of the region? Was the same degree of militancy evident there as in 
the United States? 

Political and social scientists of the Troubles in Northern Ireland after 1968 have 
recognized in Ian Paisley (1926-2014) the significance of fundamentalism (for ex- 
ample, Bruce 2007, Jordan 2013, Mitchel 2003). Paisley was a self-defined fundamen- 
talist, scourge of Roman Catholicism and ‘liberal Protestants, and founder of the Free 
Presbyterian Church of Ulster in 1951. He was also the voice of populist Protestant 
opposition to Irish republicanism and to any weakening of the place of Northern 
Ireland (formed in 1921) within the United Kingdom; his Democratic Unionist Party, 
established in 1971, eventually became the largest political party in the region. According 
to Steve Bruce, Paisley’s fundamentalism mattered because in Northern Ireland reli- 
gion is central to the politics of identity and the issue of national sovereignty remains 
unresolved—Protestants are unionists and Catholics are nationalists (Bruce 1993). 
By contrast with social and political scientists, historians have shown little interest in 
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Marsden’s aside about an Ulster version of fundamentalism. This is surprising, given 
the Irish origins of dispensational premillennialism, which was, along with opposition 
to biological evolution, one of the hallmarks of fundamentalism. This eschatology was 
inspired by John Nelson Darby, an Irish Anglican clergyman who discerned the ruin of 
the Church in the challenges faced by the minority Protestant state Church of Ireland 
in the 1820s and 1830s (Akenson 2015, Akenson 2018). In addition, D. W. Miller argued 
that Ulster Presbyterian emigrants from the eighteenth century onwards informed the 
development of fundamentalism in the modern United States. They did so by giving 
to American Protestantism in general a popular religious discourse that prioritized 
haggling over the right answers to theological questions and which bred a determin- 
ation to resist change (Miller 2004-6). 

There is an important overlap between the work of Marsden and that devoted to 
Paisley. Analyses of Paisley begin in the interwar period with the evangelistic campaigns 
of William Patteson Nicholson—Ulster’s Billy Sunday—and the heresy trial of the Revd 
J. Ernest Davey, a theological professor in the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, the largest 
Protestant denomination in Northern Ireland (Bruce 2007: 12-20, Jordan 2013: 93-8). 
Nicholson represented an Ulster form of evangelicalism with which Paisley wished to 
identify, while the exoneration of Davey ‘the modernist’ in 1927 was proof-positive that 
mainstream Protestantism had apostatized and therefore justified Paisley’s formation of 
his own church that would aggressively oppose liberalism. The purpose of this chapter 
is to explore whether or not a distinctive form of Ulster fundamentalism emerged in 
interwar Northern Ireland. What role did the political upheaval of the period play? 
What was the relationship between the revivalism of Nicholson and the campaign waged 
within the Presbyterian Church? Did opponents of modernism in Ulster see themselves 
as engaged in a provincial quarrel or as part of a global struggle? Was the decision to 
exonerate Davey a triumph of inclusion and liberal theology? Is there a connection be- 
tween the interwar period and the rise of Paisley? The chapter begins with Nicholson's 
campaigns of the 1920s before discussing the struggle against modernism within the 
Presbyterian Church. This struggle was led from May 1926 by the Presbyterian Bible 
Standards League, resulted in the secession of the Irish Evangelical Church in 1927, 
and fizzled out in the late 1930s. The chapter concludes by considering the legacy of the 
interwar period for the subsequent development of evangelicalism and fundamentalism 
in Northern Ireland. 


PARTITION AND REVIVAL, 1921-5 


Evangelicalism has been a significant force in Ulster, the only one of the four Irish 
provinces that has a Protestant majority (Hempton and Hill 1992). Belfast, the provin- 
cial capital, was Ireland’s industrial powerhouse and bucked the trend of overall popu- 
lation decline after the Irish Famine of the 1840s. Thanks to shipbuilding and linen 
manufacture, Belfast by 1911 contained a quarter of the Ulster population and was the 
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eighth largest city in the United Kingdom. The prominence of evangelicalism in Ulster 
was demonstrated in 1859 when an outbreak of religious revival led to thousands of 
conversions and re-energized the Protestant churches. In the following decades, evan- 
gelical influence was extended through the visits of D. L. Moody, a variety of inter- 
denominational agencies, and the growth of smaller denominations such as Methodists, 
Baptists, and varieties of Christian Brethren that challenged the numerical domin- 
ance of the Presbyterian Church and the Church of Ireland (Holmes and Mathieson 
2021). The broader move within global evangelicalism towards the promotion of per- 
sonal holiness was also evident (Hutchinson and Wolffe 2012: 124-30). In addition to 
the growth of Methodism, this was expressed in Ulster through the spread of the Faith 
Mission from the 1890s and the formation of the Portstewart Keswick Convention in 
1914. Though both were associated with conservative understandings of biblical au- 
thority and premillennialism, these were not protest movements as their energies were 
directed towards the promotion of personal holiness and Christian service (Carson 
1989, Warburton 1969). 

Despite the strength of evangelicalism, there was increasing alarm in Ulster at the 
adoption of modern criticism by Protestants in Britain and the United States. Robert 
Watts, professor of theology in the Presbyterian College, Belfast, was a principal op- 
ponent of this ‘believing criticism, and the Irish Presbyterian Church in general 
remained conservative at the beginning of the Great War (Holmes 2018). By that stage, 
politics had displaced theology as the main concern of religiously minded Protestants in 
Ulster. Since 1870, the demand for some measure of self-government for Ireland within 
the United Kingdom had been gaining momentum (Jackson 2010). Liberal governments 
had unsuccessfully introduced bills for Irish ‘home rule’ in 1886 and 1893, and in 1912 
Herbert Asquith introduced a third that triggered a constitutional crisis and almost led 
to armed revolt in Ulster. Protestants in Ireland were overwhelmingly opposed to what 
they saw as the break-up of the United Kingdom and the certainty of Rome Rule’ by the 
Catholic majority. The signing of the Ulster Covenant in September 1912 by over three- 
quarters of the Protestant male population of the province signalled the strength of their 
opposition. The Great War only intensified the determination of the Protestant majority 
in Ulster to oppose Home Rule. By 1921, Ireland was partitioned into two states—the 
Irish Free State comprising twenty-six southern counties and overwhelmingly Catholic, 
and Northern Ireland comprising the six northern counties and with a Protestant ma- 
jority. This was a period of violence and civil war that was exacerbated by the economic 
depression of the post-war years. Between 1920 and 1923 in Belfast, almost 500 people 
were killed and around 23,000, mostly Catholics, were driven from their homes. The 
Unionist government of the new state believed they faced destruction at the hands of 
republicans; their opponents saw a sustained campaign against the Catholic minority 
(Parkinson 2004). 

Though explanations of religious revival cannot simply be reduced to social and pol- 
itical unrest, dislocation often leads to increased religious commitment (Bruce 2007: 13- 
14). In the early 1920s, evangelicals in Northern Ireland eagerly embraced the religious 
revival associated with William Patteson Nicholson (Heaney 2004, Holmes 2013, 
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Livingstone and Wells 1999: 103-37, Murray 1973). Nicholson's family background was 
one of Christian service and academic ability, though he personally was not academ- 
ically distinguished and had led a rough life as a merchant seaman and railway con- 
struction worker in South Africa. In May 1899, he experienced a personal conversion 
and soon received the ‘second blessing’ at a meeting in Belfast led by the Revd J. Stuart 
Holden. Nicholsons formative experiences point to the significance of global evan- 
gelical networks. He decided on a career as an itinerant evangelist and enrolled in the 
Bible Training Institute in Glasgow. He gained considerable success among working- 
class communities while working for the Shankill Road Mission in Belfast and the 
Lanarkshire Christian Union. In 1909 Nicholson toured with John Wilbur Chapman 
and Charles Alexander in Australia and the United States, and was invited by Reuben 
A. Torrey to supply his church in Los Angeles. In April 1914 he was ordained an evan- 
gelist by the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America and, near the end of the 
Great War, joined the staff of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles of which Torrey was the 
principal. Torrey’s recommendation of Nicholson's work as an evangelist in the United 
States was republished in the Northern Irish press in the early 1920s (Barnes 1996: 59). 
From September 1921 to June 1923, Nicholson carried on an evangelistic campaign 
that swept through Protestant areas of Northern Ireland. A sense of expectancy al- 
ready heightened by civil unrest was raised as meetings were preceded by weeks of 
prayer, practical preparations, and newspaper reports of Nicholsons previous success 
in late 1920 and early 1921 in Bangor and Portadown. At the beginning of his missions, 
Nicholson urged believers to experience the ‘second blessing’ in order to equip them 
for Christian service and to avoid any compromise with the world. He then engaged in 
what he called ‘quarry work, challenging hardened sinners to avoid hell by experiencing 
a personal conversion and exhorting them to join a local evangelical church of what- 
ever denomination. The urgency of Nicholson’s message was amplified by his belief that 
Christ’s return would be personal, visible, literal, premillennial, and imminent. This 
meant that the mission of the Church was ‘not the conversion of the world, but the gath- 
ering out of the Church—the body, the bride of Christ’ (Nicholson 1937: 102). 
Nicholson’s message appealed to a broad evangelical constituency, but his presenta- 
tion was novel. Graham Scroggie said of Nicholson, ‘He is filled with vulgarity and with 
the Holy Spirit, and how a man can be filled with both at the same time I don't know’ 
(Barnes 1996: 129). Samuel Montgomery, a close friend of Nicholson, agreed that ‘he 
often speaks in the common parlance of the man on the street, and in slang expressions. 
Owing to this some regard him as vulgar and irreverent, just as they do the famous Billy 
Sunday’ As a consequence, Montgomery asked his readers to give Nicholson ‘a sympa- 
thetic hearing, and if things are said or done that jar or shock your sense of propriety or 
decorum, overlook them’ (Anon. 1921). Montgomery's plea was heeded and Nicholson 
received significant support from the clergy. They did so because he was successful 
among working-class men and worked with, rather than against, the churches. In April 
1922, for instance, the Superintendent of the Shankill Road Mission, the Revd Henry 
Montgomery—S. G. Montgomery’s brother—testified to the success of Nicholson, 
as did the Revd William Corkey of Townshend Street, who noted how the evangelist 
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had stimulated unity among the clergy (Anon. 1922). The Revd T. M. Johnstone of 
Newington Presbyterian Church in north Belfast was certain that, ‘more lasting good 
was done to our Province during the Nicholson mission than by any other in my time’ 
(Johnstone 1943: 179). 

Nicholson’s impact was impressive, yet contained. At the end of 1922, Archibald 
Irwin compiled a report based on a series of questions addressed to individuals 
associated with the campaign. The answers demonstrated evangelical unity, noted 
12,409 who had passed through inquiry rooms, the ‘large and unprecedented’ 
number of new communicants, the formation and extension of prayer meetings, 
and an upsurge of religious activism in general. There was little ‘undue excitement; 
and though the evidence pointed to a revival of religion, it was ‘not of such a wide- 
spread character as to enable me to say that it has touched much of Ulster as yet’ 
(Irwin 1922). One reason was because Nicholson divided opinion, and the local press 
contained pages of letters both criticizing and praising his manner and message 
(Holmes 2018: 208-10). He was not afraid to pick a fight. Significantly, Nicholson 
rarely, if at all, referred to Irish politics, and the regulation of the sale and consump- 
tion of alcohol was the only political issue on which he gave his decided opinion. Ina 
sermon preached in January 1922, he announced divine judgement on any individual 
connected with the drink trade as they had ‘thrived on ruined homes, broken hearts, 
blighted lives, starving children, and damned souls. He also condemned any cler- 
gyman who ‘in the name of scholarship or for the sake of notoriety denies the inspir- 
ation of the Bible and the Deity and authority of Christ, and any theological professor 
who robbed ‘young men of the faith of their fathers and turns them out ministerial 
infidels (Nicholson 1922). 

After a year in America, Nicholson returned to Northern Ireland in July 1924 to 
undertake a series of meetings in provincial towns. The campaign included in August 
1925 a large meeting in the Assembly Hall, Belfast, and in November his first mission in 
Dublin. Nicholson also fulfilled two engagements in England, speaking at the Keswick 
Convention in July 1925 and holding a successful mission at the University of Cambridge 
in early 1926. Though circumstances had changed, Nicholson’s popularity among or- 
dinary evangelicals remained. A new emphasis in his preaching was his claim that the 
spread of Socialism and Bolshevism was a product of ‘ministers and missionaries who 
neglected the teachings of the Word of God and taught philosophy instead’ (Anon. 
1925b). Both were products of evolution, and, by definition, a Christian could not be 
an evolutionist. “Evolution was modern paganism and the natural outcome was the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest—a damnable, hell-born doctrine, which breeds 
Communism, Bolshevism, anarchy and defiance of law and order. Any self-respecting 
law-abiding nation must be antagonistic to this bastard system’ (Anon. 1925c). 
Nicholsons growing belligerence was shared by some members of the Irish Alliance of 
Christian Workers’ Unions (IACWU) that had been formed in 1924. The aim of indi- 
vidual Christian Workers’ Unions was to inspire the laity to undertake Christian activity 
through existing denominations, yet in 1926 one of their leaders noted that ‘in this mod- 
ernistic age, when open attacks were made on evangelical principles, ‘it is incumbent 
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upon God’s people to sink denominational differences and join together in defence of 
the faith’ (Heaney 2004: 110). 


THE DAVEY HERESY TRIAL 


Scholars agree that Nicholson’s second campaign from July 1924 was more divisive 
than the first. The sense of crisis of the early 1920s had dissipated, and Nicholson was 
increasingly aggressive in his denunciation of those sympathetic to modern theology, 
though he did not preach separation from the Presbyterian Church (Bruce 2007: 15, 17- 
18). For critics, Nicholson provided the necessary background for the Davey heresy trial 
by encouraging the protagonists, implying greater support for their cause than actually 
existed, and representing the same “intransigent fundamentalism as displayed during 
the Scopes ‘monkey trial’ (Fulton 1970: 32-3). Those sympathetic to Davey’s opponents 
have reached a similar conclusion that Nicholson ‘created the fertile ground that pressed 
James Hunter to mount his offensive for orthodoxy’ (Brown 2016: 106). 

The Revd James Hunter was the minister of Knock Presbyterian Church in east Belfast. 
An able, yet rather angular, individual, Hunter was at the forefront of evangelistic work 
in the Presbyterian Church, of the “Keswick school in theology, and a founder member 
of the Portstewart Convention (Addley 2018). He had a reputation for outspoken- 
ness in church courts and was increasingly concerned about a theological downgrade 
within Presbyterianism. In 1914, for instance, he brought a complaint of theological 
error against one of the missionaries of the church in China, though he withdrew the 
charge owing to the death of a child of the missionary. Hunter retired from Knock at 
the beginning of Nicholson’s second campaign in July 1924 and it has been suggested he 
was inspired by the previous success of Nicholson to undertake a crusade against mod- 
ernism within the Presbyterian Church (Brown 2016: 106-7). Nicholson also inspired 
others, including the Revd Samuel Simms of Bethany congregation in north Belfast and 
the Revd John Ross of Ravenhill in the east of the city. In addition, W. J. Grier, one of 
the founders of the Irish Evangelical Church, was converted in October 1922 during a 
Nicholson mission in Ravenhill. While at Princeton Theological Seminary between 1923 
and 1925, Grier came under the influence of J. Gresham Machen, whose own crusade 
against modernism undoubtedly enthused his Northern Irish student (Brown 2016: 81- 
5, 89-91). 

Hunter and his associates sought to direct the energy of the Nicholson revival towards 
denominational ends. Since the end of the war, there had been a change in the personnel 
and outlook of the Presbyterian College in Belfast (Holmes 2018: 197-205). The gener- 
ation that had stood with Watts against theological moderation had been replaced by 
professors who were more sympathetic to modern approaches, most notably J. Ernest 
Davey and James Haire. In response to the queries of some students, a committee was 
appointed by the General Assembly to consider if changes were necessary or desirable 
to the Formula of Subscription to the Westminster Confession of Faith, the doctrinal 
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standard of the church (Holmes 2018: 212-13). Hunter was deeply concerned that the 
issue was being considered at all, and about the teaching provided by the new professors. 
He addressed these in a series of ‘SOS’ leaflets issued between April and June 1926. One 
of these accused Haire of teaching error, based in part on the testimony of Grier who 
had returned to Belfast from the United States, while another criticized the principal 
of the college, F. J. Paul, for raising the formula issue (Brown 2016: 112-17). During the 
spring, the charges against Haire were investigated by a committee who concluded 
that he ‘taught nothing inconsistent with the standards of the Church. The committee 
criticized Hunter’s refusal to attend meetings and provide evidence for his charges, and 
their findings were upheld by the General Assembly in June (Anon. 1926a). 

Hunter was undeterred, and, in May 1926, helped to form the Presbyterian Bible 
Standards League. From the outset, it was dominated by the laity of the church. The con- 
stitution of the League upheld ‘the Infallible Truth and Divine Authority of the whole 
Bible, the maintenance ‘unaltered and unabridged’ of the Westminster Standards, 
and the preservation of the ‘present formula of subscription and ordination’ (Anon. 
1926d). Local branches were quickly formed, and the League was careful to emphasize 
its Presbyterian identity. At a meeting in Derry, W. H. Snoddy, the secretary, denied 
rumours that the League was connected with the IACWU and Faith Mission. “The Bible 
Standards League had no intention of wrecking the Presbyterian Church. Their consti- 
tution was the constitution of the Church, and they stood for the maintenance of the 
evangelical faith of their forefathers’ (Anon. 1926b). 

The repeated references by the League to German rationalism and modernism was 
a signal that it saw itself as part of a global struggle against error. As a consequence, 
they attempted to make common cause with fellow evangelicals struggling against the 
same enemies in their particular locations. On 14 December 1925, meetings organized 
by the League were held in Belfast to protest at the insidious influence of modern criti- 
cism and to assert the plenary inspiration of the Bible. J. Russell Howden delivered 
addresses on the principles and results of Higher Criticism, and the afternoon meetings 
were addressed by Rear Admiral Sir Harry Hampson Stileman of the Bible Churchmen’s 
Missionary Society. Others involved represented a range of evangelical opinion, 
including representatives of the IACWU, the Faith Mission, Baptist, Congregational, 
and Quaker meetings, the Salvation Army, the Portstewart Convention, and the Irish 
Evangelization Society. The chairman of the League, John Carson Graham, declared 
that Ulster would save the Bible. “They did not want the wave of modernism, which was 
sweeping many places, to reach Ulster, and by God’s grace they were determined to stem 
it (Anon. 1926c). 

In November, Hunter submitted formal charges of heresy against Davey and these 
were presented to the Belfast Presbytery on 7 December. Davey had been appointed 
a professor in the college in 1917 at the age of 27 after a distinguished student career, 
including a fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge. He ‘combined in himself the 
warmth of a Keswick experience of the call of God and a thorough acquaintance with 
current theological trends’ (Knox 1990: 26; on Davey’s theology, Holmes 2018: 198- 
203). His father, Charles Davey, was a noted evangelical minister who was instrumental 
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in Ernest’s own personal conversion. Davey later experienced the ‘second blessing’ at 
Keswick and in 1911 was a member of the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union 
committee that had the previous year disaffiliated from the Student Christian Movement 
on account of its modernist tendencies. Yet Davey also accepted the conclusions of 
modern historical criticism of the Bible and employed psychology to stress the as- 
cendancy of personal religious experience over dogma. The five formal charges against 
Davey were signed by 42 individuals, only four of whom were ministers (for a full 
account of the trial, Brown 2016: 132-54). The charges included that he denied vicarious 
atonement, the divine inspiration, infallibility, and authority of the Bible, and that the 
doctrine of the Trinity was taught in the Bible. The evidence was drawn from Davey’s 
publications and class notes taken by Grier. The presbytery trial continued through 
fourteen sessions from 15 February to 29 March. After the first charge was discussed at 
length, Davey was permitted to enter ‘pleas of justification, though Hunter was unhappy 
at this arrangement and that the published record of the trial did not include his detailed 
responses. By the end of the trial, Davey was emphatically acquitted; an appeal to the 
General Assembly was inevitable. 

Immediately after the presbytery trial had concluded, the League sought to shape 
public opinion. Three large meetings were organized in Belfast and Derry and a series 
of seven ‘Ulster Pamphlets’ were issued (Brown 2016: 159-60). A meeting in Belfast was 
addressed by the Revd Dr John McLeod of the Free Church of Scotland and the Revd 
W. M. Robertson of Liverpool. To loud applause, Hunter warned that if the Assembly 
upheld the decision of the presbytery, ‘they will not keep some of us. The meeting 
passed a unanimous resolution insisting that the entire proceedings of the trial should 
be published (Anon. 1927b). The visit of Macleod and Robertson was encouraging, but 
of more significance was the visit in May 1927 of Machen, advertised as “THE GREAT 
AMERICAN FUNDAMENTALIST” (Anon. 1927c). J. C. Graham used the oppor- 
tunity to remind the members of the League that this was not simply an Ulster dispute. 
The contest was global, and everywhere individuals ‘were realising that they must take 
sides—there was no room for the middle mar (Anon. 1927d). 

The General Assembly in June heard Hunter’s appeal. William Corkey, erstwhile 
supporter of Nicholson, spoke for many of Davey’s supporters: ‘It may be popular 
for Mr Hunter and his associates at gatherings composed of all denominations to 
attack one of our professors because he is a true Presbyterian, and a staunch, un- 
compromising Calvinist, but the Belfast Presbytery needs no defence for refusing to 
join in that condemnation’ (Brown 2016: 170). The appeal was lost and the decision 
of the presbytery upheld by a large majority of 707 votes to 82. The Assembly then 
reaffirmed ‘its own loyalty to the Standards of the Church as described in the Rule 
of Faith’ and called on their professors to teach in compliance with those standards 
(Holmes 2018: 226). Davey was acquitted for a number of reasons, including the be- 
lief that he was orthodox, a sense of loyalty to the church, his own winsome bearing, 
and the belligerent conduct of his accusers. In contrast to their behaviour, Davey’s 
reply was ‘one of the finest statements ever made in the Assembly’ After ‘showing 
the unfair way in which he has been treated by his opponents, he proceeded to give 
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an account of his spiritual experiences and positive religious convictions’ (Anon 
1927e). In effect, Davey gave his personal testimony and, by doing so, exploited a 
tension, alluded to by Corkey, between confessional Presbyterians and evangelicals 
in general who shared a fear about modernism but who were unwilling or unable to 
crusade against its presence in the Presbyterian Church. Nicholson and evangelicals 
emphasized personal conversion, so how could an individual like Davey profess con- 
version and yet be a heretic? It seemed that personal experience had trumped theo- 
logical fidelity. 

The decision of the Assembly made it impossible for Hunter and Grier to remain in 
the church, and they seceded to form the Irish Evangelical Church. The modern chron- 
icler of the denomination, Ernest Brown, notes that Hunter wished to associate with 
the Nicholson-inspired IACWU, whose interdenominational character represented ‘the 
greater biblical principle of evangelical unity on the fundamental doctrines of the faith’ 
(Brown 2016: 231). That did not happen, and though the new denomination quickly 
established a presence, it remained numerically small and, at the outset, adopted nei- 
ther the Westminster Standards nor the Presbyterian form of church government. The 
church also had to contend with dispensationalism within its ranks, a doctrine rejected 
by Grier and others as it undermined the Calvinist understanding of salvation (Brown 
2016: 272-5). The church adopted the Westminster Standards in May 1933, but it only 
became the Evangelical Presbyterian Church in 1964. Throughout the 1930s, the Irish 
Evangelical Church upheld the duty of separation from error. They also sought to dem- 
onstrate that they were part of a broader movement against modernism by inviting like- 
minded individuals to address their meetings, including R. Wright Hay (secretary of the 
Bible League) and Basil F. C. Atkinson. The Evangelical Bookshop in Belfast became a 
source of conservative publications and sold copies of the Bible League Quarterly and 
the Evangelical Quarterly, as well as works by the English authors A. H. Finn, Henry 
Elliott Fox, and A. J. Pollock, and by Americans such as Machen and William Jennings 
Bryan (Anon. 1930b). 


ANTI-MODERNISM IN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, 1927-38 


The overwhelming majority of the Bible Standards League remained within the 
Presbyterian Church because they believed it was worth fighting for and because they 
felt they represented the bulk of the membership. The decision to confirm Davey’s 
acquittal inspired the League to redouble their efforts to maintain unchanged the 
Formula of Subscription. Its leaders saw the organization as part of a ‘world-wide 
struggle for the purity of the faith’ and believed that their best hope lay with the or- 
dinary members of the church. The League launched a recruitment drive and pledged 
to ‘increase our efforts to inform and educate the Presbyterian people on these 
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great issues with a view to future action (Anon. 1927f). As the General Assembly 
approached in June 1928, they intensified their campaign. In May, for instance, 
R. Wright Hay addressed the League and implored his Belfast audience to ‘resist with 
all determination the nefarious, devil-begotten modernism. Purge your colleges, 
without respect of person, of those holding forth these doctrines’ (Anon. 1928a). It 
turned out that the meeting of the General Assembly was a significant victory for the 
League. In the interests of peace, the Assembly accepted an amendment to drop the 
proposal to change the formula, ‘inasmuch as the Church is fully agreed on the fun- 
damental doctrines of faith as set forth in the Westminster Confession, and regards 
the present Form of Subscription as a declaration of adherence to the said doctrines’ 
(Anon. 1928c). 

The League was also encouraged by the return of Nicholson in September 1928. He 
was given a ‘rousing welcome’ at a meeting in Bangor as one who ‘believes absolutely in 
the whole Bible as the Word of God, fully inspired, as the one infallible rule of faith and 
practice, and without any reservation, and as ‘a man who refused to set his sails to suit the 
winds of Modernism’ (Anon. 1928d). Before a packed audience, Nicholson addressed 
the 1927 verdict and criticized ‘the weak attitude taken up by the elders. He also issued 
a call to arms: “We have lost the protest out of Protestantism and we are leaving them 
to rob us of the foundations of our Protestantism’ (Anon. 1928e). Nicholson toured 
Protestant Ulster until early 1930, and at a farewell meeting in January, he was joined 
on the platform by James Hunter and prominent members of the League, including the 
Revd Samuel Hanna of Berry Street who had emerged as the clerical leader after Hunter’s 
resignation. Significantly, both J. C. Graham and Hanna expressed their conviction that 
Nicholson had prevented schism within the Presbyterian Church by keeping its leader- 
ship honest. In his speech, Nicholson stated, ‘A man had asked him why he could remain 
a member of the Presbyterian Church in its present state. He replied that he was in the 
right, and others were in the wrong. These were like cuckoos who had got in to rob the 
nest’ (Heaney 2004: 128-9). 

As the League entered the 1930s, it continued its efforts to bring the college and the 
leadership of the church into line with the declaration of the Assembly in June 1928. 
They campaigned to modify the teaching materials prepared for Sunday schools as 
they claimed these had been produced by ministers trained by modernist professors 
(Anon. 1932a). They opposed the visit to Northern Ireland of those who held unsound 
views, including the visit to the General Assembly in 1931 of the Revd C. L. Ware of St 
Giles, Edinburgh, Professor John Oman of Westminster College, Cambridge, and Dr 
F. W. Norwood of the City Temple, London. Hanna denounced them collectively as ‘no- 
torious aliens. He described Oman as a ‘rank modernist, and declared that Norwood 
was ‘not a Presbyterian, held no church creed, and was a free thinker’ (Anon. 1931b). 
The League also objected as un-Presbyterian the introduction of Public Worship (1931), 
an attempt to provide ministers with forms for various acts of public worship (Anon. 
1931a). This opposition to liturgy was reflected in their previous sympathy for those 
‘fighting in England against the Romanizing of the Church of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer’ (Anon. 1928b). 
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These issues raised the question of who controlled the denomination. Graham 
claimed that the problem lay with ‘a small group of modernists, almost exclusively of 
the Belfast Presbytery; who were ‘striving to corrupt our faith and disrupt our Church’ 
(Anon. 1930a). One of the principal members of this minority was the Revd John 
Waddell of Fisherwick congregation who used the authority of the Assembly to thwart 
the League (Waddell 1949: 179-80). For instance, Samuel Hanna had been looking after 
a group of Presbyterians who met informally for worship within the jurisdiction of 
the Carrickfergus Presbytery. In response to complaints from the Presbytery, Waddell 
guided through the Assembly a proposal that had the effect of confining a minister's 
pastoral role to his own congregation and that he required the permission of the local 
minister if he wished to conduct religious worship elsewhere. For the League, this was 
tantamount to a restriction on the preaching of the gospel (Anon. 1931a: 8). Waddell 
was also a member of the business committee of the Assembly Hall that refused its use 
to Machen when he returned to Belfast in April 1932. An alternative venue was secured, 
and the speeches delivered by Machen and members of the League made it clear that in 
both America and Northern Ireland they were involved in the same struggles against 
modernism and the attempt to discourage ‘fair and open discussion’ in church courts 
(Anon. 1932b). 

One aspect of the broader struggle was an increasing concern about the influence of 
the Oxford Group, formed in 1931 by the American Frank Buchman. It emerged out of 
Keswick holiness and sought to re-energize the church by promoting a way of life apart 
from the institutional trappings of denominations (Boobbyer 2013). Hanna was espe- 
cially critical of the Oxford Group, claiming that its supporters were ‘Anglo-Papist’ and 
that it was ‘the most subtle foe the Church of Christ had had to deal with this generation’ 
(Anon. 1933a). The Oxford Group had support in Northern Ireland, and its campaign 
in the autumn of 1934 was endorsed by the Church of Ireland Bishop of Down, Connor, 
and Dromore, as well as the Moderator of the General Assembly, T. M. Johnstone 
(Anon. 1934). Hanna’s criticism of the Oxford Group, and the introduction of Public 
Worship, testified to his staunch opposition to anything that smacked of ‘popery. This 
led to his involvement in the Ulster Protestant League, formed in April 1931 and inspired 
by its Scottish namesake (Walker 1985). Senior figures in Unionism were involved in the 
organization and early leaders included Hanna and the Revd H. H. Atchison, another 
Scottish minister in Belfast. It became notorious for its opposition to a Catholic Truth 
Society Festival in Belfast in May 1934 when one of its meetings precipitated mob vio- 
lence against Catholic areas, and both Hanna and Dorothy Harnett were charged with 
incitement. Though Harnett was a fascist, Hanna was not, and he denounced European 
fascism as simply another form of tyranny like Catholicism and communism. Graham 
Walker has concluded that the Ulster Protestant League ‘was arguably a manifestation 
of an Ulster Protestant subculture in which doubts, fears and suspicions were constantly 
rife’ (Walker 1985: 966). In that sense, it reflected the concerns of Hanna and other 
members of the Bible Standards League. 
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Despite public defiance, attempts at a reconciliation between the League and the 
church had been fitfully developing from early 1929 and was finally achieved in 1935. 
At the end of his moderatorial term, T. M. Johnstone reminded the Assembly that 
the previous year he promised to ‘re-establish contact with those friends within our 
fellowship who for a while have felt estranged from our life and work. With the help 
of intermediaries, Johnstone met representatives of the League and was delighted to 
announce that ‘a conclusion highly honourable to all parties has been come to, one 
that completely removes all grounds for fear and misunderstanding’ (Anon. 1935a). 
According to the League, this ‘Harmonious Settlement’ was a product of divine will 
and recognized that they were motivated by principle rather than animosity against 
individuals. During the previous year, Johnstone had attended meetings of several 
Christian Workers’ Unions, addressed the Portstewart Convention, and met with the 
League. He had also met with Principal Paul who issued a statement on behalf of the 
Faculty. This statement was approved by the council of the League and unanimously 
accepted by the membership in May 1935. Paul’s statement committed the professors to 
fully accept the church's understanding of subscription and to enact the resolution of the 
General Assembly in 1928. “This statement on behalf of the Theological Faculty contains 
no note of reservation, either verbal or mental. It therefore merits the hearty acceptance 
of every one who truly loves our Presbyterian Church and her exalted Head, Christ Jesus 
the Lord? Though continued vigilance was required to ensure that this commitment was 
honoured, “We believe that God has graciously used our League and will continue to use 
it in the days that lie ahead, as an anchor to prevent our beloved Church from drifting 
out upon that great lone sea of Rationalism, where so many have made ship-wreck of 
their faith’ (Anon. 1935b). 

Though the Bible Standards League continued to meet after 1935, a notice appeared in 
the local press in September 1938 announcing that it had folded. As a consequence, the 
Irish Evangelical Church remained one of the few institutional voices of opposition to 
modernism in Northern Ireland. For the Irish Evangelical, the ‘progressive deterioration 
both in the Irish Presbyterian Church and in the Standards League but confirms the 
wisdom of the decisive action of secession in 1927’ (Anon. 1938). Yet individual voices of 
protest could still be heard within the Presbyterian Church, including the Revd James 
Edgar who published a series of works condemning the inroads of modernism within 
Protestant religious life (Edgar 1949, Edgar 1952, Holmes 2018: 231-2). Explicitly fun- 
damentalist voices could also be heard outside the mainstream churches and within 
‘a considerable infrastructure of mission halls and evangelistic organizations’ (Bruce 
2007: 20). An important figure in that subculture was the Baptist pastor, James Kyle 
Paisley, the father of Ian. Kyle Paisley gained a reputation in the interwar period as a 
Nicholson-inspired evangelist and an uncompromising opponent of liberal theology. 
In 1933 he formed his own ‘gospel tabernacle’ in Waveney Road, Ballymena, and the 
opening service was conducted by T. T. Shields, the well-known fundamentalist from 
Canada (Jordan 2013: 17-20, Moloney 2008: 5-12). 
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LEGACY: FROM NICHOLSON TO PAISLEY? 


Was the Bible Standards League a fundamentalist organization? It was committed to the 
plenary inspiration and infallibility of the Bible as well as the virgin birth, the full div- 
inity of Christ, and substitutionary atonement. It was also engaged in a public crusade to 
ensure that modernism would not succeed in taking over the public life and witness of 
their denomination. Some individuals had an animus towards biological evolution and 
some self-described as ‘fundamentalists. Yet those who deployed that term in Ulster, 
as in the United States, were much more likely to be opponents. The Revd S. B. Snow of 
Montreal addressed the Unitarian and Free Christian Laymen’s League in Belfast in April 
1925. According to Snow, ‘the fundamentalists were a sincere, though bigoted, people, 
who wished to interpret the Scriptures literally’ and ‘adhered rigidly to the five points of 
Calvinism’ (Anon. 1925a). In January 1927, the Revd H. J. Rossington, a Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterian minister in Belfast, discussed the situation in the United States, ‘and said 
there were also Fundamentalists in Ulster, although they seemed less proud of the desig- 
nation than their conservative contemporaries in America (Anon. 19274). The reticence 
to use the term is significant, and there are other signs that the League differed from the 
stereotype of American fundamentalism. Evolution was never a major focus of their ire, 
and criticism of it was confined to individuals. In terms of eschatology, there are few, if 
any, references in the public proceedings of the League to dispensationalism, and it was 
explicitly condemned by the Irish Evangelical Church. The decision of Hunter, Grier, 
and others to separate from the Presbyterian Church was not shared by the membership 
of the League who rejected separatism and remained committed to the regeneration 
of their church from within. Apart from Hanna's involvement in the Ulster Protestant 
League, the politics of Northern Ireland did not play a significant role in the disputes of 
the 1920s and 1930s. Indeed, the lack of references to the Catholic ‘other’ is striking; the 
main concern of the League was with theologically compromised Protestants. 

There are parallels with the United States where the balance of power among 
conservatives in the 1920s and 1930s was between ‘denominational traditionalists’ and 
‘interdenominational evangelicals. Michael Hamilton notes that traditionalists could 
not agree among themselves about how to respond to modernism and some, such as 
Machen, were equally suspicious of interdenominationalism and dispensationalism 
(Hamilton 2017). By temperament, interdenominationalists were not controversialists, 
and though Nicholson fully supported the League, he did not urge his supporters to 
abandon denominations that tolerated error. Nicholson returned to Northern Ireland 
in 1936, 1937, 1946, and 1958. Even by 1936, there was already a whiff of nostalgia about 
the campaigns of the early 1920s as Nicholson preached unity in evangelism. Before 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist ministers, Nicholson gave a ‘short talk on the ne- 
cessity of co-operation, concentration, and consecration in the mission’ (Anon. 1936b). 
The Christian Workers’ Unions had a continued presence as well. In 1958, Nicholson, 
aged 82, gave an interview to the Belfast Telegraph in which he stated, ‘I do not want 
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to draw people away from their own churches. The Christian Workers’ Union was 
formed so that people from all denominations could join in worship, while still being 
good members of their own churches’ (Anon. 1958). It is worth remembering Marsden’s 
comment that fundamentalism ‘was always a sub-species of the larger revivalist 
movement’ that sidestepped controversy and prioritized evangelism and the next re- 
vival (Marsden 2006: 38-9). Though outspoken, Nicholson remained true to his pri- 
mary calling as an evangelist. 

The legacy of the 1920s and 1930s was diffuse. It can be traced in the formation of 
the Irish Evangelical Church and Paisley’s early career, but it was arguably more signifi- 
cant within the mainstream Protestant churches. At his ordination service in Oldpark 
Presbyterian Church in north Belfast in December 1933, James Dunlop described his 
conversion in Ballymena, in early 1923, where, in ‘a quiet place, through Mr Nicholson's 
ministry, Christ met me and I yielded’ (Anon. 1933b). Similarly, John Talbot Carson at 
his ordination in 1936 testified to his conversion during a Nicholson service in Lurgan. ‘It 
was avery simple act of a young boy of 11 years of age, but it fixed the course of his life in 
a different direction from then till the present’ (Anon. 1936a). Both Dunlop and Carson 
were leading evangelicals and both were elected as Moderators of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland in 1964 and 1969 respectively. They represented the compatibility 
of denominational identity and interdenominational service; both were leaders in the 
Portstewart Convention and were involved in Christian Endeavour and Children’s 
Special Service Missions. They were also prominent at Nicholson's funeral in 1959. The 
service was held in Hamilton Road Presbyterian Church in his hometown of Bangor. 
Taking part were the Revd David Burke, minister of the congregation, and J. T. Carson; 
Dunlop gave the address. Also participating were the pastors of Carrickfergus Methodist 
Church and Grove Baptist Church, Belfast, as well as representatives of the IACWU and 
the Faith Mission (Anon. 1959a). Dunlop also led the tributes at a memorial service in 
Belfast; once again, the same individuals and organizations were represented, with the 
addition of W. J. Grier (Anon. 1959b). Ian Paisley did not participate in either event. 
Dunlop’s tribute described Nicholson as ‘a man, rugged in word and character, yet very 
human, whose humour, uncompromising attitude, and straight-talking were singularly 
used by God. At ‘a critical time in the history of our Province, God used Nicholson ‘to 
call people from sin and civil strife to repentance and faith towards Jesus Christ’; he ‘was 
the instrument of leading hundreds of individuals into a vital, regenerating experience 
of God’s grace in Christ, so that their lives were transformed’ (Murray 1973: 40-1). In 
death as in life, it was soul-winning that defined Nicholson. 

Such was Nicholson's significance for evangelicals that Paisley sought his imprimatur. 
Paisley was fond of retelling the story of his ordination in 1946. ‘After I had finished 
Mr Nicholson got up, walked forward to the Communion Table, rapped it and said to 
me: “Young man, have you ever seen a cow’s tongue?” I said “Yes, sir.” He said, “What is 
it like?” I said “It is like a file?” Then he lifted his hands and prayed, “Lord give this young 
mana tongue like an old cow” With laudable self-awareness, the outspoken Paisley joked 
that God had surely answered Nicholson's prayer. Bruce rightly notes that Nicholson 
was not a separatist, but he claims that, given the increased evidence of apostasy in the 
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1950s, he would have adopted the same course as Paisley (Bruce 2007: 28 and fn1o). The 
evidence cited above does not substantiate this claim. In addition, those who define fun- 
damentalism in Northern Ireland primarily in terms of political identity misrepresent 
both Nicholson and the Bible Standards League. To do so obscures a significant inter- 
denominational evangelical subculture that was anti-modernist, and could be militant, 
but which was moderated by a commitment to Christian service and did not advocate 
separatism. There was certainly a fundamentalist impulse in Ulster Protestantism that 
was exploited by Paisley, but his reputation as leader of populist Protestant opinion was 
the product of the political upheaval of the 1960s that led to the outbreak of the Troubles. 
What those developments obscure is a complex and lively religious subculture that is 
too often overshadowed by a focus on dominant personalities and an over-eagerness to 
misleadingly describe all religious conservatives as fundamentalists. 
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CHAPTER 8 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND 
EARLY PENTECOSTALISM 


GERALD W. KING 


WHILE defining any religious movement can be a perilous task, it is at the same time 
a necessary one to gain any handle on the subject. For our purposes, the distinctive 
practice of Pentecostalism—speaking in tongues—demarks the most important facet 
of the movement, even though it was not universally agreed upon in the early years, 
much less so as the movement broadened its influence into the mainline denominations 
through the charismatic movement. With the explosion of Pentecostal-charismatic 
movements across the Global South, it has become even more difficult to find a 
distinguishing feature within Pentecostalism as a whole. In view of these changes, the 
Swiss doyen of Pentecostal studies, Walter Hollenweger, considered any definition of the 
movement as ‘untenable’ (Hollenweger 1997: 327). But for early, ‘classical’ Pentecostals, 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit with the initial evidence of speaking in tongues was the 
distinguishing mark of the movement. With it came many assumptions that were on a 
par with other evangelicals of the era, such as the divine inspiration of Scripture and the 
premillennial return of Christ. To understand the Pentecostal and fundamentalist rela- 
tionship as it developed in the 1920s and 1930s, it is paramount to trace the birthing of 
both movements. 


THE EMERGENCE OF FUNDAMENTALISM 


‘Birthing’ was the metaphor that historian William Faupel employed to describe the con- 
ception, gestation, and ultimate delivery of the Pentecostal movement from the ‘Prayer 
Meeting’ revival of 1857, which originated from a tent revival under the preaching of 
Phoebe Palmer in Western Ontario, to its birth at Azusa Street in 1906 (Faupel 1996: 71). 
It is notable that fundamentalist historian David Beale also ascribed the origins of his 
movement to the same ‘Prayer Meeting’ revival that swept the Eastern US seaboard with 
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as many as a million conversions (Beale 1986: 13). Much of Faupel’s analysis concerning 
Pentecostalism could be applied to fundamentalism as well. 

The proto-fundamentalist movement coalesced around the Niagara Prophecy 
Conferences (1883-97), which gathered at Niagara-on-the-Lake in Ontario, Canada, 
and around the six International Prophecy Conferences (1872-1918), the last of which 
precipitated the formation in 1919 of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association 
(WCFA), headed by William Bell Riley. The Niagara Conferences, in particular, had 
three major influences upon fundamentalism that were pertinent to the develop- 
ment of Pentecostalism as well. The first was the ‘Bible reading’ programme, whereby 
participants were encouraged to read their Bibles without additional commentary 
or note (Beale 1986: 18). The idea was to gain the ‘plain sense’ of the text. Irish émigré 
George Needham, who had participated in the Ulster Revival of 1859, introduced this 
practice and helped organize early ‘Believers’ Meetings’ in Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
and other locales before they eventually moved to Niagara. 

The second influence of Niagara was in dissemination of dispensational theology. 
In the nineteenth century, especially after the premillennial Millerite debacle of the 
mid-1840s, most American churchgoers were post-millennialists, believing that Christ 
would reign spiritually through the church as it spread throughout the world, ushering 
in a period of relative peace and bliss before the denouement of all things. Conversely, 
premillennialists believed that the conditions of the world would deteriorate prior to 
the physical return of Christ, who would then reign over the earth from Jerusalem for 
a thousand years. Dispensationalism fleshed this doctrine out in remarkable detail 
through the writings of John Nelson Darby, whose ideas were promoted at Niagara by 
the influential Presbyterian pastor James H. Brookes of St Louis, Missouri. One of his 
congregants, a former alcoholic and lawyer Cyrus I. Scofield, drank deeply from the dis- 
pensationalist well, later profoundly shaping fundamentalist thought through his pre- 
millennialist version of the Bible. 

A third influence upon fundamentalism came through Keswick spirituality, mediated 
by Niagara and other similar gatherings. Closely identified with Keswick in England’s 
Lake District, its early theology was articulated by American writers like Congregational 
minister William Boardman in The Higher Christian Life (1858) and by the Quaker 
businessman Robert Pearsall Smith and his wife Hannah Whitall Smith, whose book 
The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life (1875) sold widely throughout evangelical circles. 
The Smiths, who had been mentored by Holiness promoter Phoebe Palmer, were in- 
strumental in the founding of the Keswick conferences. While the Holiness movement 
taught that ‘entire sanctification, which eradicated the power of sin, could be attained 
in this life through the baptism of the Holy Spirit, the Keswick model taught that the 
believer was empowered by the Spirit to live above sin and to be emboldened by God in 
service. Historian Robert Anderson correctly hyphenates the movement as “Keswick- 
Fundamentalism’ because of its distinct teaching of ‘overcoming, as opposed to the 
prevailing ‘eradication view of the Holiness movement (Anderson 1979: 43). These 
various influences flowed together in the emergence of early fundamentalism, but 
shaped the context for the birthing of Pentecostalism also. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF PENTECOSTALISM 


The theological distinction between the Keswick and Holiness strands of evangelic- 
alism proved critical to the formation of the Pentecostal movement in the United States. 
Both groups taught the baptism of the Holy Spirit post-conversion, but the Holiness 
movement equated this baptism with sanctification, while the Keswick movement 
equated it with an enduement for power (Dayton 1987: 104-8). By separating ‘sanctifi- 
cation’ from ‘power, the Keswick movement opened up the possibility of three distinct 
steps of grace within the more radical wings of the Holiness movement: salvation, sanc- 
tification, and the baptism of the Holy Spirit. All that was needed was for someone to 
connect Spirit-baptism with the act of speaking in tongues as suggested in the Book of 
Acts, and that someone was Methodist preacher Charles Fox Parham in Topeka, Kansas, 
in 1901. Under his tutelage, Agnes Ozman (1870-1937) became the first recognized 
speaker of tongues in the newly initiated movement, although ecstatic speech had been 
part of several previous revivals elsewhere. 

William J. Seymour, a black itinerant pastor from the American South, learned 
Pentecostal doctrine from Parham at a short-term Bible school in Houston, Texas, in 
1905. According to local segregationist custom, Seymour was not permitted to sit in 
the same room with the white students but instead took notes while listening through 
an open door. Invited to Los Angeles to pastor a black Holiness church, Seymour soon 
found himself locked out of the mission due to his promotion of the new doctrine of 
speaking in tongues (Robeck 2006: 64). Some members of the church congregated at 
a local home with Seymour as pastor, and when revival broke out, moved to the Azusa 
Street Mission, from which Pentecostal fires spread throughout the world. 

The tongues issue split the Holiness movement, with some denominations in 
the South like the Church of God (Cleveland, Tennessee) and the (International) 
Pentecostal Holiness Church, composed of smaller branches of the Holiness movement, 
wholeheartedly joining the movement. In Memphis, Tennessee, the black Holiness de- 
nomination, the Church of Christ Holiness, split into a Pentecostal faction under the 
leadership of Charles Mason, forming the Church of God in Christ. Pentecostal his- 
torian Vinson Synan, himself a leader in the Pentecostal Holiness Church, pointed out 
that no Holiness organization formed prior to 1895 embraced the Pentecostal doctrine 
(Synan 1971: 59). The last Holiness organization to join the Pentecostals was the Vienna 
Holiness Association in Illinois in 1909 (Lawrence 1909). 

The immediate impetus for the Pentecostal movement came from the Welsh Revival 
of 1904-5, precipitating a Pentecostal revival in India through the Brahmin convert to 
Anglicanism, Pandita Ramabai, near the city of Pune. This in turn sparked a revival in 
Chile through the Methodist connection between one of Ramabai’s American helpers, 
Minnie Abrams, and her Chicago friends Willis and Mary Hoover, pastors in the cap- 
ital city of Santiago (Jones 1988). Meanwhile, British Baptist pastor Joseph Smale (1867- 
1926), who trained for the ministry under Charles Spurgeon and later attended the 
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Welsh revivals, returned to his Los Angeles pulpit in hopes of igniting a similar revival 
there. His vision for a fresh ‘Pentecost’ was fulfilled not by him but at the Azusa Street 
Mission (Welch 2009: 27-31). 

Another influence on Pentecostalism came through Scottish Congregational healing 
evangelist John Alexander Dowie (1847-1907), who commanded a sizable following in 
Australia, South Africa, and his latest headquarters in Zion City, Illinois, just north of 
Chicago. Dowie's followers in South Africa would lay the foundation for later Zionist 
Pentecostal denominations that flourished there after the introduction of tongues. 
South African spirituality was further influenced through the ministry of Andrew 
Murray (1828-1917), whose books were devoured by Pentecostals and fundamentalists 
alike. Likewise, prior to the Welsh Revival, the worldwide preaching tour of Reuben 
A. Torrey, Moody’s ‘right hand; lay groundwork for later Pentecostal revivals in 
Australia and other points around the globe. Wherever he travelled, Torrey lectured on 
how to be baptized in the Holy Spirit, which was appreciated by future Pentecostals such 
as those in Germany, especially in groups where Keswick spirituality had already taken 
root (Bundy 1988: 518, Zopfi 2013: 33-4). Torrey’s volume, The Baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, was published in 1895, 15 years before his involvement with The Fundamentals. 

Additionally, proto-fundamentalists such as A. J. Gordon, A. B. Simpson, and A. T. 
Pierson provided a theological and spiritual foundation for Pentecostals. Gordon and 
Simpson were particularly influential in spreading the doctrine of divine healing. 
Simpson also laid the ecclesiastical basis for the Assemblies of God through his own 
Christian and Missionary Alliance. Many of the top leaders in the Assemblies of God 
gained experience through Simpson’s denomination. Simpson’s book The Fourfold 
Gospel (1888) provided a template for the ‘four cardinal doctrines’ of the Assemblies 
of God and of Aimee Semple McPherson’s Foursquare Church: Christ as Healer, 
Saviour, Sanctifier, and Soon Coming King. Furthermore, healing homes like that of 
the Episcopalian physician Charles Cullis near Boston, Simpsons in New York City, 
and Boardman’s in London, became early models for Pentecostal healing evangelists 
like Maria Woodworth-Etter (1844-1924) in Indianapolis and the ministry of Francis 
E Bosworth (1877-1957) in Dallas, who himself had been music director in Zion City 
under Dowie. Episcopalian Carrie Judd Montgomery (1858-1946), who became friends 
with Simpson, received her own healing in her Buffalo home in 1879 and later opened a 
healing home in Oakland, California, prior to becoming a Pentecostal herself. 

In the early years, most American Pentecostals subscribed to a three-step sequen- 
tial order to their Christian experience: first justification by faith, then sanctification 
through the Holy Spirit, and finally baptism in the Holy Spirit with the evidence of 
speaking in tongues. Then in 1910, former Baptist preacher William Durham (1873- 
1912) of Chicago introduced ‘the finished work view of salvation, challenging Holiness- 
Pentecostals’ assumptions on the doctrine of sanctification. Even as Keswick-influenced 
Holiness adherents had stretched out the work of God into three distinct events, 
Durham collapsed justification and sanctification back into one, aligning his views 
with a more Reformed understanding of salvation. Durham's theology created a rift in 
the nascent Pentecostal movement, eventually coalescing around the formation of the 
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Assemblies of God in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in 1914, separating from their Holiness- 
Pentecostal counterparts in the South. 

The Assemblies of God themselves underwent further division in the Jesus only’ 
controversy, whereby some non-Holiness Pentecostals taught a modalistic view of the 
Trinity, with Jesus as the supreme face of the Godhead. Nearly a quarter of the ministers 
withdrew from the Assemblies and formed ‘oneness’ Pentecostal denominations of 
their own, some of which merged later into the United Pentecostal Church. This schism 
resulted in the production of “The Fundamental Truths’ of the Assemblies of God in 
1916, with its robust definition of the Trinity. This doctrinal statement demonstrates the 
influence that the proto-fundamentalists were having on the Assemblies of God. Earlier 
that same year the Pentecostal Evangel praised fundamentalist Presbyterians for going 
‘Back to the Fundamentals’ of the faith (‘Back to the Fundamentals 1916). ‘Fundamental 
Truths’ were subsequently adopted in England in 1923 by the Elim Pentecostal Church, 
founded by Welsh revivalist George Jeffreys, and in 1924 by the Assemblies of God 
of Great Britain and Ireland, even though fundamentalism as a movement was less 
pronounced there as a whole (Kay 2013: 312-5). Pentecostal pastor Donald Gee penned 
a doctrinal series in 1926 on those ‘Fundamental Truths’ in Redemption Tidings, the ofh- 
cial organ of the British Assemblies, but did so without reference to the fundamentalist 
movement. 

In the end, the American Assemblies of God was closer to the fundamentalist 
movement both geographically and theologically than their Southern counterparts in 
the Church of God (Cleveland, Tennessee), the Pentecostal Holiness Church, and the 
black-majority Church of God in Christ, all of whom had stronger ties to the Holiness 
movement. Fundamentalist publishing houses were in places like Philadelphia (The 
Sunday School Times), New York (Our Hope), Chicago (Moody Bible Institute Monthly) 
and Los Angeles (King’s Business), and popular fundamentalist pastors ministered in 
New York (John Roach Straton), Philadelphia (L. W. Munhall), Toronto (T. T. Shields), 
Chicago (A. C. Dixon, R. A. Torrey, James Gray), Pittsburgh (Clarence Macartney), 
Minneapolis (William Bell Riley) and Seattle (Mark Matthews). Larger Assemblies 
of God pulpits were often located in the same cities, like New York (Robert and Marie 
Brown), Philadelphia (E. S. Williams), Minneapolis (Frank Miller), and San Francisco 
(Robert and Mary Craig). In Canada, two prominent Pentecostal pulpits were found in 
Toronto (James and Ellen Hebden) and Winnipeg (A. H. Argue), where fundamentalists 
were also active. Only one prominent Southern fundamentalist claimed national 
attention in its developmental phase: Frank J. Norris in Fort Worth, Texas. A study of 
the 1926 Census of Religious Bodies shows that nearly half of Assemblies of God churches 
were located in urban areas, while the Church of God registered only a quarter of its 
churches there (Religious Bodies 1929: 60, 358). 

Pentecostalism grew largely, though not exclusively, out of the nineteenth- 
century Holiness movement, both in America and globally through Holiness 
missionary networks. Indeed, the non-American elements of the movement 
were culled from Anglican and Methodist sources in the English-speaking world 
and pietistic communities on the European continent. To some degree, all these 
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movements—Holiness, fundamentalist, and Pentecostal—shared in the pietistic roots 
adopted by John Wesley from the Moravians in Germany, having a broad impact on 
evangelical spirituality across the globe. But the Holiness networks around the world 
provided the context in which the early Pentecostal movement flourished. 


FUNDAMENTALISM’S INITIAL RESPONSE 
TO PENTECOSTALISM 


Holiness publications were abuzz with reports concerning the Azusa Street revival, 
both positive and negative, within weeks of its emergence. The fundamentalist response 
began a year later, in 1907. Arthur Tappan Pierson, editor of the influential Missionary 
Review of the World and a longtime Presbyterian pastor, was the first to disparage the 
tongues movement. His first assault appeared in Britain in May 1907 in the Keswick 
journal Life of Faith, soon republished for American readers in the Missionary Review. 
Pierson had been a frequent guest of the Keswick conferences and had already rebuked 
the excesses of the Welsh revival in 1905, despite an earlier book in which he hoped that ‘a 
new Pentecost could restore primitive faith’ (Pierson 1900: 401). He approached reports 
of revival at the universally respected Pandita Ramabai’s mission in Pune with more 
caution, printing an article by Minnie Abrams without comment, although Abrams did 
not specifically mention tongues. 

Pierson and many fellow proto-fundamentalists expected an outpouring of the Spirit 
prior to the return of Christ. In 1894, in a chapter titled “The New Pentecosts’ in The 
New Acts of the Apostles, he observed: ‘Careful comparison of the second chapters of Joel 
and of the Acts must convince us that the cup of prediction has not yet been full to the 
brim, and waits for a more copious outpouring. Pentecost was the summer shower after 
the drought; the final outpouring will make springs gush forth and turn the desert into 
a garden’ (Pierson 1894: 13-14). This was precisely the kind of argument Pentecostals 
engaged in to defend their own movement. Samuel Otis, editor of the Holiness-turned- 
Pentecostal monthly Word and Work, reprinted an assessment from Plymouth Brethren 
author G. H. Pember’s The Great Prophecies (1887) to such effect. Pember used the ‘latter 
rain’ analogy to argue that a great revival would soon be at hand, calculating that the 
interval between great revival movements from the Reformation to the Prayer Meeting 
Revival kept getting shorter and shorter (Pember 1909). He believed the church was on 
the doorstep of the next revival, and Pentecostals believed they were the fulfilment of 
that promise. 

Arno C. Gaebelein (1861-1945), editor of Our Hope, was an immigrant who pastored 
German Methodist churches in Baltimore and New York. He became an ardent dispen- 
sationalist through the Niagara Prophecy Conferences, teaching himself Hebrew and 
Aramaic. Gaebelein reprinted Pierson’s Life of Faith articles on speaking in tongues 
in Our Hope in July 1907. Gaebelein was more openly hostile to Pentecostalism than 
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many fundamentalists. He questioned Ohio Pentecostal practitioner Levi Lupton 
for the manner in which the Holy Spirit ‘possessed’ different parts of his body before 
commandeering Lupton’s jaws and vocal cords (Gaebelein 1907b: 15). He doubted 
Pentecostal use of Scripture to prove their points and, unlike other fundamentalists, did 
not expect a fresh outpouring of the Spirit prior to Christ’s return (Gaebelein 1907A). 
The following year, he reprinted British fundamentalist Sir Robert Anderson's reproach 
of the movement in a three-part series in Our Hope. 

William Bell Riley, the Minneapolis Baptist, proved far more generous in an August 
1907 sermon to his congregation. The Minneapolis Pentecostal band of believers 
had attracted many ex-Dowieites into their fold (‘Baptized in Minneapolis’ 1906, 
Conlee 1907). While Riley found the Pentecostals to be a departure from the Holiness 
movement, he did recognize that they espoused a premillennial view of Scripture. 
He also believed that speaking in tongues was a genuine gift of the Holy Spirit for the 
modern day, as were all the charisms, a position from which he never deviated. Riley did 
not wish to malign any genuine work of the Spirit, but he expressed reservations as to 
how the modern movement behaved. He concluded his remarks by warning that it was 
more edifying to utter five intelligible words in English than ten thousand unintelligible 
ones in tongues. At the same time, he encouraged those who had received the authentic 
gift of tongues to exalt God (Riley 1907). 

Amzi C. Dixon condemned tongues from his pulpit at Moody Memorial Church in 
Chicago, subsequently published as a tract in 1908. He culled material from Atlanta 
physician and pastor J. W. Blosser, who had attended Pentecostal meetings in that area, 
denouncing the hypnotic techniques which he believed G. B. Cashwell, ‘the Pentecostal 
apostle of the South; had used to induce tongues (Blosser 1907: 5-6). Dixon also relied 
on his own exposition of 1 Corinthians 14. Uniquely, he claimed that St Paul’s instruc- 
tion to worshippers to give an interpretation of ‘glossolalia did not mean translating 
into a familiar language but explaining the meaning of the words more plainly, not a 
reference to foreign speech at all (Dixon 1908: 4-5). Dixon believed that there were three 
possible sources for speaking in tongues: physical (for example, lack of sleep), psycho- 
logical (hypnotism), or spiritual (demonic imitation). As he concluded his sermon, he 
asked audience members to stand in approval. As they did so, a voice rang out from the 
balcony, ‘Dr Dixon, this is the rottenest sermon you ever preached!’ (Urshan 1967: 86). 

Pentecostals had a closer relationship with A. B. Simpson, a Canadian Presbyterian 
who founded the Christian and Missionary Alliance in 1887. Simpson was also friends 
with British Anglican Pentecostal cleric Alexander A. Boddy (1854-1930). Boddy, an in- 
veterate traveller, had been involved in the Keswick movement and had a wide range of 
ties, including with Thomas Barrett (1862-1940), the British Methodist pastor in Norway 
who had his own Pentecostal moment in New York in 1907 and did much to spread the 
new religious experience to Europe. Simpson was favourably disposed towards the gift of 
tongues, although he insisted it should not be the only marker of the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. Christians should allow the Spirit to decide which gifts to impart (King 2006: 57-8). 

Opposition also came from abroad. In Germany, 56 Holiness leaders signed the 
Berlin Declaration in 1909, assessing the tongues phenomena as being ‘not from above 
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but from below’ (Hocken 1988). Jonathan Paul (1853-1931), a former Methodist pastor, 
led the fledgling Pentecostal movement, forming an alliance in the city of Mulheim, and 
responded with the Mulheim Declaration two weeks later. In Sweden, Baptist pastor 
Lewi Pethrus (1884-1974) and his church embraced Pentecostalism in 1907-8 and were 
quickly ushered out of their association. Pethrus built the largest Pentecostal church in 
the world during his tenure and proved an ecumenical voice in the movement. As in 
much of continental Europe, opposition to Pentecostals came from state-led churches 
and fellow evangelicals, who for the most part do not map onto the ‘fundamentalist’ 
movement in the same manner as their American cohorts. For instance, Lutherans in 
Europe and North America, with few exceptions, were not embroiled in the fundamen- 
talist issues of their day. In the British Isles, Donald Gee occasionally sparred with his 
co-religionists over tongues, but always referred to them as ‘evangelical’ brethren. In 
fact, the only mention of the fundamentalist movement in Redemption Tidings prior to 
1940 came from British-American editor Stanley Frodsham and Canadian pastor E. N. 
O. Kulbeck (Frodsham 1937: 2, “Tragic Blunders’ 1937: 6). 


FUNDAMENTALIST INFLUENCE 
ON PENTECOSTALISM 


Fundamentalist critiques of Pentecostalism remained fairly mute, though certainly 
not absent, over the next decade until the early 1920s. As far as fundamentalists were 
concerned, Pentecostals were largely on the religious fringe in the United States and did 
not pose much ofa threat to themselves. Their battles lay with the modernists, who were 
attempting to commandeer the denominations. But as the 1920s progressed, more and 
more lay fundamentalists became interested in Pentecostal practices, particularly that of 
divine healing. During the Great Depression, Pentecostal and fundamentalist interests 
aligned more distinctly until the two movements formed a partnership in the National 
Association of Evangelicals in 1943. They recognized in each other’s movements a mu- 
tual devotion to the authority of Scripture, a passion for lost souls, and a commitment to 
a premillennialist viewpoint of the future. 

Pentecostals drew from fundamentalist materials, especially in the Assemblies of God, 
although Church of God leader A. J. Tomlinson (1865-1943), originally a Quaker from 
Indiana, also kept tabs on the wider cultural currents in America. Tomlinson was fond of 
employing the phrase ‘rightly dividing the word of truth’ (2 Timothy 2:15), which was a key 
hermeneutical principle of fundamentalism. For Tomlinson, however, it meant discerning 
the ‘fivefold’ Holiness-Pentecostal gospel in the Scriptures—adding Christ as Baptizer 
to the fourfold definition of Christ’s offices (Tomlinson 1917). He rejected dispensation- 
alism as too convoluted to take seriously, professing a weariness with Bible teachers who 
utilized large charts depicting ‘certain periods or certain dispensations (Tomlinson 1918). 
At the same time, he recognized a convergence of biblical values when he cheered the 
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‘Fundamentalist Baptists’ in his home state of Indiana (Tomlinson 1922). After Tomlinson 
was ousted from leadership in 1923, interest in fundamentalist issues all but disappeared 
from the Church of God Evangel. Despite the hubbub over evolution in nearby Dayton, 
Tennessee, two years later, the denomination hardly paid the Scopes trial any attention ex- 
cept to eulogize famed prosecutor, William Jennings Bryan (Llewellyn 1925). 

The Scofield Bible (1909) proved invaluable to many Pentecostals. Despite some 
fundamentalists who had maligned them, Assemblies of God chairman E. N. Bell (1866- 
1923), a former Texas Baptist, considered it no reason to discount their writings. He 
believed the Scofield Bible to be ‘the best work of its kind that has ever been published; 
although a year later he counselled Pentecostals to ignore Scofield’s ‘uninformed’ stance 
on the baptism of the Holy Spirit (Bell 1918, Simpson 1917: 2). Scofield’s Bible became 
a staple for Pentecostal churches and Bible schools. Educators Frank Boyd and W. I. 
Evans found it indispensable for classroom instruction (‘Great Move Forward’ 1926). 
Throughout the 1920s, fundamentalist authors figured prominently in advertisements 
in the Pentecostal Evangel. Pentecostals had written comparatively few works of their 
own and so relied on fundamentalist titles to round out their knowledge of Scripture. 

In the 1920s, Assemblies of God evangelists touted prophecy charts to attract attention, 
and held Bible conferences just as fundamentalists had been doing for years. D. W. Kerr 
(1856-1927), a former superintendent in Simpson's Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
presented his chart to H. L. Collier’s congregation in Washington, DC (Collier 1924). 
Frederick Childe, Ora De Von, Roxie Alford, and many others crisscrossed the country 
with charts sometimes six metres or more in length. The premier Pentecostal promoter 
of all things dispensational was Finis J. Dake (1902-1987), who went on to publish his 
own Bible, with voluminous side notes for the Pentecostal consumer. Dake transported 
his dispensational views to the Church of God in the late 1930s. Dispensationalism 
did not figure prominently in the Church of God until S. W. Latimer, a Midwesterner, 
became overseer of the church in 1932. The previous overseer, Flavius J. Lee, ignored 
dispensationalism for his own interpretations in Book of Prophecy (1923), which he 
published without reference to any other sources. In the British Assemblies, Donald 
Gee criticized dispensationalism for dividing up the church age with its dismissal of 
the modern Pentecostal practice (Gee 1929: 6). However, in the late 1920s, Redemption 
Tidings editor, J. Nelson Parr, interpreted modern events in light of prophecy as many 
fundamentalists did, and after his retirement from editing, his mantle was picked up by 
R. H. Boughton, A. L. Jenkins, and A. E. Gidman in the 1930s. 

Fundamentalist pastor Frank Norris heralded Pentecostal evangelist Aimee Semple 
McPherson for her vigorous preaching. She was a model worthy of emulation, he 
concluded in an address on the baptism of the Holy Spirit. He lamented that the modern 
church lacked spiritual power and encouraged his listeners to commit to seeking the 
baptism, which he thought of as an enduement of power in the Keswick sense (Norris 
1923). Editor of the Pentecostal Evangel, Stanley Frodsham, heartily applauded Norris, 
quoting a portion of his sermon where Norris stated, ‘I believe, with all my soul, in the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost’ (Frodsham 1923). A. C. Gaebelein on the other hand was 
none too pleased with Norris, accusing him of being a sellout to the Pentecostal cause. 
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He could not stomach Norris’s endorsement of McPherson, and called upon the WCFA 
to condemn all women in Christian leadership (Gaebelein 1923: 269). 

Controversy swirled around McPherson and other Pentecostals over their stance on 
healing in the atonement. Lyman Stewart, whose close friend William Trotter became a 
Pentecostal, placed a moratorium on criticizing the Pentecostal movement in the fun- 
damentalist magazine he published, The King’s Business. After Stewart's death in 1923, 
the moratorium was lifted and the paper’s editor, R. A. Torrey, unleashed Divine Healing 
(1924), a critique of Pentecostal healing methods. Pentecostal evangelist F E Bosworth 
responded with a popular exposition of his own, Christ the Healer (1924). Pentecostals 
relied on proto-fundamentalist healing books as inspiration from A. J. Gordon, A. B. 
Simpson, Andrew Murray, and others. Not all fundamentalists believed that miracles 
ceased at the end of the apostolic age. Riley, Gordon, Pierson, Torrey, Norris, and Harry 
Ironside, among many others, all affirmed that divine healing could be experienced in 
the present day. They did, however, critique faith healers like Bosworth and McPherson 
for their methodologies—mass healing meetings, potential exploitation of the gullible, 
exaggerated claims of healing, and bald self-promotion. 

At the same time, McPherson proved controversial to Pentecostals as well. 
Widowed once and divorced twice, McPherson embraced stardom, making friends 
with Hollywood idols like Marilyn Monroe, whom she baptized as a child, and famed 
comedian Charlie Chaplin, who served as a stage consultant on her sermons. In the 
early 1920s she distanced herself from ‘the tongues-speaking crowd, making herself 
out to be more in tune with popular culture (‘Is Mrs McPherson Pentecostal?’ 1922). 
Like fundamentalists, she staunchly opposed evolution and communism, endorsing 
Scofield’s ‘gap theory’ concerning creation, and debating famed atheist Charles Lee 
Smith in 1934. She also touted her Baptist ordination under William Towner, pastor of 
First Baptist in San Jose (Sutton 2003: 159, Sutton 2007: 42). 

In Britain, the Prophetic Society invited Pentecostal leader Stephen Jeffreys to stoke 
up the fires of revival prior to its 1921 convention. So successful were the results that 
Cecil Polhill, the wealthy secretary of the Pentecostal Missionary Union in London, bore 
the financial costs to extend it. Polhill rented the hall at Sion College for the following 
week and the Pentecostal blessings continued. Not an evening went by without sinners 
repenting and believers, immersed in the Spirit, speaking in tongues. Dr Ernest Goode, 
the society’s Presbyterian secretary, commented, ‘Let critics and cavillers say what they 
like—and they ought to be careful what they say—these meetings are of God’ (Goode 
1921). The revival pulsated for five weeks in which an estimated 3,000 were saved, 1,000 
baptized in the Spirit, and 2,300 healed of various diseases. Many ministers sought 
renewed power in the Holy Spirit and came through with glossolalia. 

Not all British fundamentalists were satisfied. The next year, Mary Harris (co- 
founder in 1891 of the Pentecostal League of Prayer), D. M. Panton, and the acting ed- 
itor of Prophetic News, Percy Hicks, and his successor, F. E. Marsh, refused to attend the 
conference because of the inclusion of Jeffreys and his brother George, founders of the 
Elim Pentecostal denomination (Cartwright n.d.). In the June 1922 edition of Prophetic 
News, F. W. Pitt thrashed Pentecostalism as ‘consecration gone off the rails. To him, the 
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“Tongueites’ mimicked ‘the chattering of an excited monkey’ and were susceptible to the 
grossest immorality (Pitt 1922). The dourness of the periodical contrasted with Goode, 
who effused, “The religion of the Pentecostal Movement—and that only—is what is 
needed to save the world’ (Goode 1922). Reviewing the Prophetic Society's purpose, one 
can see how the elements of Pentecostalism and fundamentalism intersected. Founded 
in 1872, Michael Baxter intended the society to promote prophecy, holiness, revival, and 
world evangelization (Marsh 1921). Thus, Pentecostals like the Jeffreys kindled sacred 
fires, while Arthur Frodsham, brother of Stanley, bestowed prophetic sapience upon the 
magazine (Frodsham 1922: 177-8). Though their interests were aligned in many areas, 
however, the tongues issue always threatened any possible unity. 

In America, prominent New York fundamentalist pastor John Roach Straton 
supported Pentecostal child evangelist Uldine Utley. Her 1926 summer cam- 
paign culminated in her address to 14,000 at Madison Square Garden, and she also 
discoursed for an hour to the Baptist Ministers Association (Pigueron 1927). Utley fre- 
quently spoke at Methodist and Baptist churches, at least until she reached puberty 
and saw her influence rapidly decline, eventually being committed to a mental insti- 
tution. Straton’s son Warren credited Utley for his desire to seek the Pentecostal ex- 
perience. Anna Reiff, Pentecostal editor of the Latter-Rain Evangel, lauded his father 
for his stance against evolution and for the power of his preaching (Reiff 1927). Straton 
meanwhile praised Utley as the greatest weapon against modernism ‘in all its forms’ 
(Blumhofer 1999: 314). 

Pentecostals echoed fundamentalist concerns over the direction of the mainline 
churches, asserting that they were infected with Higher Criticism and evolution. They 
complained of the Federal Council of Churches, the Interchurch World Movement, 
and the League of Nations as harbingers of the anti-Christ, just as their fundamentalist 
peers did. British fundamentalist D. M. Panton’s prognostications concerning the re- 
turn of Christ featured prominently in the Pentecostal Evangel through the early 1920s. 
The Stone Church in Chicago, founded by former Dowieite William Piper (1868-1911), 
was particularly sensitive to the disputes between modernists and fundamentalists as 
it was situated south of Moody Bible Institute and north of the University of Chicago. 
The church’s monthly, Latter-Rain Evangel, frequently reprinted fundamentalist articles, 
some of which were later published in the Pentecostal Evangel and Church of God 
Evangel. Like other Pentecostals, the Latter-Rain Evangel considered the best defence 
against modernism to be Holy Spirit baptism. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS REBUKE 
THE PENTECOSTALS 


By the late 1920s, with modernists frequently lumping fundamentalists together with 
Pentecostals, some fundamentalists felt pressure to distance themselves. Such was the 
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case with William Riley, though he was somewhat conflicted. Reprising his 1907 sermon 
in 1926, he again laid out his case against the Pentecostals, but significantly omitted the 
last paragraph in which he had previously encouraged genuine recipients of the gift of 
tongues to exalt the Lord (Riley 1926). Even so, that same year he affirmed that all the 
gifts of the Spirit, including tongues, ‘were intended for all ages’ (Melon 1971: 44). In1928, 
the WCFA issued a resolution rebuking the Pentecostals and their fanatical positions on 
speaking in unknown tongues and ‘general healing in the atonement, and the perpetu- 
ation of the miraculous sign-healing of Jesus and His disciples’ (Spittler 1994: 115-6). The 
vote, however, was not unanimous, President Riley having opposed it. 

Pentecostals took this rebuff as a slap in the face. The Assemblies of God had long 
considered themselves fundamentalist in outlook. “We see all they see, but they don't 
see what we see, said D. W. Kerr (Kerr 1922). David McDowell went further, asserting 
that Pentecostals were ‘fundamentalists plus, meaning they had both knowledge of 
Scripture and the power of the Spirit, which their fundamentalist counterparts lacked. 
Stanley Frodsham concurred, listing the many issues upon which the two movements 
agreed, standing ‘one hundred per cent’ with all who accepted the verbal, plenary in- 
spiration of Scripture (“Fundamentalists Plus’ 1924). In 1926, Kerr advertised a corres- 
pondence course entitled “Fundamentals of the Faith “Plus”’ (‘C.B.I. Correspondence 
Course’ 1926). Indeed, Pentecostals felt they were every bit a fundamentalist, with an 
added dimension. 

Pressed by modernism on one side and Pentecostalism on the other, fundamentalists 
increasingly desired to be the intellectual branch of conservative religion while 
eschewing excess emotionalism. Gaebelein kept up a steady attack through the pages 
of Our Hope on McPherson, Bosworth, and other Pentecostal luminaries, through his 
own critiques and those of Plymouth Brethren writers like George Soltau and F. C. 
Jennings. In one article, Gaebelein accused Stanley Frodsham of misappropriating Joel 
2, a prophecy he maintained only applied to the future of Israel, not the current ‘women 
of their cult’ (Gaebelein 1920a, Gaebelein 1920b). For Soltau, the Pentecost of Acts was 
a one-time event never to be repeated (Soltau 1920: 357). Jennings faulted McPherson 
for falsely dividing the gift of tongues from the sign of tongues in St Paul’s writings 
(Jennings 1921). For such men, the Pentecostal movement represented part of an apos- 
tate church, whose growth would only hasten the Lord’s return. 

At Elim Chapel in Winnipeg, Gaebelein railed against the Pentecostal movement 
from the pulpit. Elim was a fundamentalist bastion against the tides of Pentecostal 
beliefs in that region (Hindmarsh 1997: 305). When he noticed the presence of amember 
from the ‘deluded sect’ as he called them, he leaned over to his host and asked for prayer. 
Feeling the power of the Spirit anointing him, Gaebelein gave a strong message deriding 
tongues (Gaebelein 1930: 177). He believed its practitioners to be prone to hysteria or 
even under the influence of demons, who could masquerade as angels of light. He was 
especially perturbed at the prominent role women took in the movement. 

As time passed, Riley also became more intransigent against women in ministry, al- 
though he had not always been so. Early in his career, Riley appointed female pastors 
to Baptist pulpits in the Upper Midwest, and two female evangelists represented his 
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Bible school to drum up support and fresh recruits (Trollinger 1990: 104-7). Jessie 
Von Booskirk taught Hebrew and Old Testament courses at Riley’s campus at St Paul, 
Minnesota, and provided voluminous logistical support to the students until her un- 
timely death in 1917. Riley was one of the chief instigators for the Scopes trial in 1925 and 
tried and failed to pass similar legislation in Minnesota in 1927. After a breach with his 
friend Frank Norris, Riley resigned as president of the WCFA and became increasingly 
insular throughout the 1930s, attacking Jews and discouraging women from seeking 
ordination. 

Women played an important role in the early years of the Pentecostal movement, 
serving as missionaries, evangelists, and pastors. One little-noted woman, Mae Eleanor 
Frey, transcended the Pentecostal and fundamentalist divide. She and her husband, 
Peter Frey, pastored Baptist churches in New Jersey until her own Pentecostal experience 
during Easter 1919 (King 2009: 58). She became a travelling evangelist with the Assemblies 
of God until Peter’s ill health forced the couple to better climes in California. There in 
the late 1920s Mrs Frey was unable to secure a pastorate of her own, to her frustration 
(Wacker 2001: 169-70). She had never felt uncomfortable in the Assemblies until then. 
The district leader, Arthur Osterberg, had enmeshed himself with the fundamentalists 
of Southern California and likely stymied her ambitions (Frodsham 1930). After her 
husband’s death, Frey continued as an evangelist and eventually pastored two churches 
in upstate New York in her 7os and scribed two novels, one published by a Pentecostal 
press, The Minister (1939), and the other, Altars of Brick (1943), by an evangelical one. 

Several prominent women founded Pentecostal denominations in their own 
right. Chief among them was Aimee Semple McPherson whose international min- 
istry captivated large crowds. Other denominations founded primarily by women 
were the Apostolic Faith of Portland, Oregon, under Florence Crawford, and black 
denominations such as Church of the Living God under M. L. Esther Tate and the United 
Holy Church of America under Ida Robinson (Lovett 1988: 82). In Australia, Jeannie 
Lancaster, the matriarch of Pentecostalism, featured fundamentalist voices like D. M. 
Panton, F. B. Meyer, and John Nelson Darby, in her popular periodical (Chant 2011: 132). 
Women were especially active in the local churches. In fact, so many Pentecostal wives 
gained ministerial status in the United States alongside their husbands that in 1922 the 
US Clergy Bureau enforced restrictions on who could be credentialled (“Dear Brother 
Minister’ 1922). The plethora of females was affecting the profit margins of the railroads, 
who offered substantial discounts to ordained clergy. 

By the late 1920s and early 1930s, fundamentalists felt it necessary to reassert their 
understanding of the Holy Spirit. Moody Church pastor Harry Ironside penned seven 
articles for Riley’s periodical Northwestern Pilot. Ironside took the now standard line 
that Spirit baptism occurred at the time of one’s conversion. He related a story of his 
early encounters with Pentecostals at a Holiness mission in Oakland, where he found 
their claims of speaking supernaturally in Chinese to be spurious (Ironside 1928). 
Leonard Legters, field secretary for the Pioneer Mission Agency, similarly authored 
seven articles for the Philadelphia-based Sunday School Times. Nearing the 1,900th an- 
niversary of the Christian Church, he reiterated the need for revival amongst believers, 
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reminding them that the Holy Spirit had been with them since the new birth (Legters 
1930a). He encouraged readers to yield to the Spirit by faith and not take the Spirit by 
force as the Pentecostals pretended (Legters 1930b, Legters 1930c). Likewise, Jennings’ 
articles on the Holy Spirit populated Our Hope in 1934. Here he chided Torrey’s methods 
for appropriating the Spirit as much as he chastized the Pentecostals for their unseemly 
behaviour (Jennings 1934). 

By the mid-1930s, Frank Norris had soured on Pentecostalism. A fundamentalist 
Baptist church in Lubbock, Texas, had been torn up ‘all to pieces’ because of it (Norris 
1936a). He blamed fellow Baptist John Rice for promoting healing campaigns, which 
allowed tongues-fanatics to infiltrate Baptist ranks. Norris now realized that the tongues 
‘cult’ was a dangerous ‘enemy of the truth, worse than rational modernism (Norris 
1936b). It was the spiritually minded churches that were most susceptible to the ‘holier- 
i-than-thou-nuts, he concluded (Norris 1936c). Fellow fundamentalist Baptist Louis 
Enztminger shared Norris's concerns, having his own work in San Antonio wrecked by 
Pentecostals (Entzminger 1936). 

There were other fundamentalists who were attracted to the Pentecostal message. 
William Towner, pastor of the largest Baptist church in northern California, hosted 
Aimee Semple McPherson in a healing campaign in early 1923 (Towner 1926). He 
became a tongues speaker, and his church became a magnet for similarly minded 
conservatives. His friend J. N. Hoover, cousin of the US president and pastor of a Baptist 
church in Santa Cruz, found his Pentecost at Towner’s church in 1925 (Hoover 1930). 
Hoover became a staple in Pentecostal camp meetings and churches, preaching on fun- 
damentalist themes as well as on the baptism of the Holy Spirit. Similarly, Charles Price, 
who styled himself as a modernist with conservatist roots, spoke in tongues at Towner’s 
church and launched his own healing ministry, creating controversy in Vancouver and 
other locales (Price 1922). In New York City, prominent lawyer and ardent fundamen- 
talist Elmer Miller eagerly sought his Spirit baptism at a local Pentecostal church, later 
parrying fundamentalist attacks against Pentecostalism in a lengthy pamphlet titled 
Pentecost Examined by a Baptist Lawyer (1936). 


FUNDAMENTALIST AND 
PENTECOSTAL ALIGNMENTS 


By the late 1930s Pentecostals were eager to denounce the evils of modernism. Previously, 
such attacks were sporadic, but they now came to the forefront. Otto Klink, a German- 
born Pentecostal, published Why I’m Not a Modernist (1938), which followed his earlier 
books Why I’m Not an Evolutionist (1931) and Why I’m Not an Atheist (1931)—a response 
to Bertrand Russell’s Why I’m Not a Christian (1927). For Kenneth Olsen, evangelism 
provided The Cure for Empty Pews (1939), and the lack of evangelism would decimate 
the mainline churches. Charles E. Robinson’s God and His Bible (1939) mirrored the 
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arguments fundamentalists had long made for the veracity of Scripture, while his novel 
The Winning of Aileen (1939) provided a template for evangelism, his first book to be 
published by an evangelical imprint. Mae Eleanor Frey’s novel The Minister featured 
the conversion of a modernist, the pompous Dr James Stillwell, who by the end of the 
romance marries a Pentecostal and hurries off to India with his wife as a missionary 
couple. With a similar attitude, a small Assemblies of God church in Bolivar, Missouri, 
declared its 1937 revival to be a bulwark against modernism (Whittaker 1937). 

The late 1930s also saw increasing cooperation between Pentecostals and 
fundamentalists in the realm of Sunday School curricula. The Assemblies of God 
partnered with Standard Publishing to produce “Ihe Whole Bible Lesson’ plan, 
complaining that much of the Bible was absent from modern curricula (“The “Whole 
Bible” Course’ 1936). Cooperation between Pentecostals and fundamentalists increased 
as the United States entered World War II in the following decade. Two issues were 
critical to this cooperation that would ultimately forge a relationship in the National 
Association of Evangelicals (NAE). First, fundamentalists felt under-represented in the 
number of military chaplains permitted to serve the armed forces. The military had long 
turned to the Federal Council of Churches (FCC) for chaplain appointments, most of 
whom were from the mainline churches. Second, radio companies allocated free broad- 
cast time to FCC approved ministers, while fundamentalists and Pentecostals had to pay 
for airtime, even though many of their programmes were widely popular such as those 
of Charles Fuller and Paul Rader. 

Another factor that led to the formation of the NAE is that many of the older 
fundamentalists had by this point either died or were in their twilight years. Hard-line 
fundamentalists like Carl McIntire and Robert Ketcham formed the rival American 
Council of Christian Churches (ACCC) in 1941. Pressed between the ACCC and FCC, 
moderate and younger fundamentalists like Billy Graham, Carl Henry, and Harold John 
Ockenga were willing to partner with their Pentecostal and Holiness brethren. Some 
of this groundwork had been laid by the New England Fellowship, founded in 1936 by 
Pentecostal visionary Elwin Wright, though its roots went back to the late 1890s in New 
Hampshire. Wright wanted to fulfil his father’s desire to unite evangelicals under an 
umbrella organization and worked tirelessly with Ockenga, pastor of the historic Park 
Street Church in Boston, where Wright joined as a member. 

The NAE brought together churches from the Holiness, fundamentalist, and 
Pentecostal traditions, with the two largest contingents being the Church of God 
(Cleveland, Tennessee) and the Assemblies of God, both Pentecostal. Excluded from 
the organization were traditionally black churches and Aimee Semple McPherson's 
Foursquare Church, which was invited into the fold in 1945, the year after she died. 
Fundamentalists were weary of alliances with modernists and other ‘worldly’ peoples. 
Pentecostals longed for fellowship with their evangelical peers, who often found ‘those 
dreadful tongues’ getting in the way, as Donald Gee once put it (Gee 1925). 

To be sure there were still tensions between the two movements, but as 
Pentecostalism gained momentum throughout the world in the late twentieth century, 
it was fundamentalism that was in danger of fading into the shadows. As Pentecostals 
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have in more recent decades distanced themselves from the strictures of fundamen- 
talist thought, where they had once courted fundamentalist favour, it still must be 
remembered that Pentecostals owed much to fundamentalism in their early years for 
their approach to Scripture and understanding of eschatology that continues today 
in many English-speaking regions. Fundamentalism has had far less impact in non- 
English speaking nations, and therefore Pentecostals in those areas find themselves 
less encumbered by a fundamentalist past. Ironically, while many outside observers 
in the early stages of the Pentecostal movement surmised it would die an early death, 
it appears now that the future of Christianity around the globe is Pentecostal, not 
fundamentalist. 
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CHAPTER 9 


BILLY GRAHAM, 
FUNDAMENTALISM, AND 
NEO-EVANGELICALISM 


ELESHA J. COFFMAN AND REGINA B. WENGER 


Born 7 November 1918 on a dairy farm in North Carolina, Billy Graham developed 
throughout the mid-twentieth century into ‘America’s Pastor. When he was already a 
well-known preacher with the evangelistic organization Youth for Christ, a 1949 cru- 
sade in Los Angeles brought him national attention. His ministry developed as a 
unifying force in white American Christianity during the second half of the twentieth 
century. Remarkably, a North Carolina farm boy garnered the ears of presidents and 
travelled all over the world preaching the gospel. Throughout his ministry, Graham 
retained elements of the fundamentalism of his youth, but he also embodied the fresh, 
culturally engaged ethos of the neo-evangelical movement. So, in what ways did Billy 
Graham abide within and depart from fundamentalism? This chapter will answer that 
question with an overview of Graham’s formative education and the origins of neo- 
evangelicalism, followed by case studies of three hot-button topics in the latter twentieth 
century: race, gender and sexuality, and foreign policy. 


FROM BoB JONES TO WHEATON AND BEYOND 


Billy Graham’s education—particularly his anthropology major at Wheaton College, 
Illinois—transitioned him from fundamentalism to neo-evangelicalism. His edu- 
cational journey began at fundamentalist institutions. Initially, education was not 
Graham's forte. Passing high school proved a trial for him (Aikman 2007: 36). Still, 
fundamentalist preachers Jimmie Johnson, Fred Brown, and Bob Jones convinced the 
young man to get an education. Graham enrolled at the school founded by Jones. In 
1936, Bob Jones College in Cleveland, Tennessee, was a school without accreditation, 
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whose founder scoffed at thinking outside his own authoritarian interpretations 
(Worthen 2013: 68-9). Jones’s heavy-handed, exclusivist educational philosophy left an 
indelible mark on Graham. He chafed at the social and intellectual constraints placed 
on students. His faith and health suffered, leading Graham to transfer to Florida Bible 
Institute after one semester. 

Florida Bible Institute (renamed as Trinity College in 1947) took Billy Graham one 
more step towards tolerance of difference and associating with the academy. There 
his grades improved, and he took classes in hermeneutics, church history, compara- 
tive religions, and evangelism (Ferm 1981: 177). The curriculum, however, was not 
accredited, and it was limited to Bible knowledge and ministry preparation. By the end 
of his programme in 1940, Graham recognized that the limited and unaccredited nature 
of his education did not adequately prepare him to fulfil his call to preach. So that fall he 
enrolled at Wheaton College to complete his education. 

At Wheaton, Graham found an intellectual framework and community that tolerated 
difference and was academically credible. His anthropology major and its primary in- 
structor, Dr Alexander Grigolia, proved instrumental in this discovery. Anthropologist 
Brian Howell argues that the uniquely Christian approach to anthropology at Wheaton 
altered Graham's perspective on the issue of race (Howell 2015: 61-2). This shift in 
Graham's worldview also manifested itself in his educational journey. Graham selected 
his anthropology major due to its freedom of inquiry and ability to mediate difference 
(Graham 1997: 65). Grigolia, a committed Christian trained in the emerging field of cul- 
tural anthropology, presented his students with a vision of education that was compat- 
ible with, and for the benefit of, Christianity (Howell 2015: 62). Through anthropology, 
Graham learned an openness to engaging a variety of people and perspectives for the 
sake of the gospel. It gave Graham a hospitable perspective towards the world that 
prompted his move away from fundamentalism towards neo-evangelicalism. 

Northwestern Schools in Minnesota, which Graham led as president from 1948, 
provided him with a chance to apply the perspective he gained at Wheaton. Its founder, 
William Bell Riley, created an institution that was clearly fundamentalist but also inclu- 
sive of a variety of denominations (Rosauer 2020: 41). When Graham thought about the 
role of Northwestern's president, what made it appealing was the opportunity to chart 
a new institutional trajectory (Graham 1997: 114). Mark Lee, whom Graham invited 
to the faculty at Northwestern, stated that the new president was ‘trying to reproduce 
Wheaton’ (Lee 2010). However, Grahams generous fundamentalism and increasing 
associations with Harold Ockenga and Carl F. H. Henry rankled more militant funda- 
mentalist factions at Northwestern. Board member Richard V. Clearwaters and others 
espoused a bellicose vision as the rightful heir to Riley’s fundamentalist legacy (Rosauer 
2020: 44-5). This institutional infighting alongside Graham’s expanding evangelistic 
career prompted him to depart Northwestern in 1952. 

Throughout the remainder of his career, Billy Grahams educational endeavours 
supported neo-evangelical institutions and carrying Christianity into secular aca- 
demic spaces. The neo-evangelical movement spawned new schools on America’s 
west and east coasts: Fuller Theological Seminary in California (established 1947) and 
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Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary in Massachusetts (established 1969). There were 
also fund-raising efforts in the 1950s for a Crusade University, though the institution 
never materialized. Graham was associated with all these initiatives. Simultaneously, 
he spoke of faith at universities like Harvard and Oxford. Historian Andrew Finstuen 
rightly notes that, despite charges of anti-intellectualism, Graham engaged with higher 
learning and was intellectually curious (Finstuen 2017). Over the course of his educa- 
tion, Graham came to believe that Christian commitment need not be sacrificed to the 
academy, but that the academy could be engaged and used for the benefit of Christianity. 
It was his study of anthropology at Wheaton that helped transition Graham from 
fundamentalism’s sectarian isolationism to the moderated cosmopolitanism of 
neo-evangelicalism. 


LOCATING NEO-EVANGELICALISM 


As neo-evangelicalism emerged as a tradition in the 1940s and 1950s, its leaders, 
including Graham, sought to carve out a middle path between what they deemed the 
apostasy of liberalism and the backward rigidity of fundamentalism. This effort was vis- 
ible in the realms of church federation, media, and public representation. Graham was a 
minor player in the first of these, but he was a primary figure in the second and the pre- 
eminent figure in the third. 

Regarding church federation, neo-evangelicals steered between the social gospel- 
infused Federal Council of Churches (established 1908) and the feisty, separatist 
American Council of Christian Churches (established 1941) by forming the National 
Association of Evangelicals in 1942. Graham came to be identified with the NAE, but 
he was not deeply involved in its founding. While Graham's early career had taken him 
from the south-east to the Midwest, the NAE’s roots lay in New England, drawing on the 
vision and networks of J. Elwin Wright, head of the New England Fellowship, Harold 
Ockenga, pastor of Park Street Church in Boston, and Clyde Taylor, a pastor, former 
missionary, and part-time faculty member at Gordon College (Murch 1956: 51-2). 
Although Graham spoke at several NAE annual conventions, he remained outside the 
organization’s inner circle. 

From the outset, the NAE took flak from both its ideological left and right. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor emeritus of the liberal Protestant flagship magazine The 
Christian Century, railed that the NAE claimed for itself the term evangelical ‘to offset 
the prejudice which the term “fundamentalism” had acquired in its earlier, intensely 
controversial period. Thus the noblest word in the vocabulary of Christian evangelism 
has been raped by its association with this unevangelical deviation from New Testament 
Christianity’ (Coffman 2013: 202). On the other side, Carl McIntire’s Christian Beacon 
charged the NAE with ‘confusion and ‘appeasement’ because it would not take ‘a definite 
stand’ against the Federal Council (Carpenter 1997: 151). That the Beacon’s complaints 
were rhetorically milder than the Century’s can be read as an indication that the NAE’s 
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position was not equidistant from both ends of the white Protestant spectrum. Some 
of the new evangelicals perceived a ‘growing chasm’ between themselves and ‘“mili- 
tant fundamentalism; but the NAE is better understood as centre-right than centrist 
(Carpenter 1997: 152). Friction between the NAE and McIntire’s American Council of 
Christian Churches (ACCC) had as much to do with McIntire’s personality as anything 
else. A divinity school thesis on the early years of the NAE noted that McIntire found 
that organization insufficiently separatist from the Federal Council, but continued, ‘It 
should be added in passing that the obstreperous Mr McIntire still scrapes and thumps 
on that same worm-eaten string usque ad nauseam. Neither does the ACCC approve of 
the presence of the Pentecostal sects within the NAE’ (Wood 1955: 13). In other words, 
opposition from McIntire did not necessarily signify deviation from fundamentalism. 
He picked fights with his teammates as readily as with his foes. 

Graham had a stronger hand in founding the key neo-evangelical periodical, 
Christianity Today. By his own account, published in his autobiography Just as I Am 
(1997), the idea for the magazine came to him at two oclock in the morning, in 1953. 
His plan for Christianity Today outlined where he hoped that the magazine, and the 
neo-evangelical tradition, would stand between the poles of fundamentalism and liber- 
alism. The Christian Century, he wrote, ‘was a flagship of Protestant liberal theology, so- 
cial action, and even politics. With equal vigor, it judged as outdated, even obnoxious, 
the views of conservative Christianity—or fundamentalism, as they labeled it? Graham 
found the Century’s characterization of fundamentalism unfair, but highly effective: 


Partly because of the efforts of The Christian Century, conservative Christianity 
had fallen into disrepute. The nineteenth-century evolutionary theories of Charles 
Darwin had spilled over into other fields of learning, including theology, where 
it threatened the traditional views of the integrity and authority of the Bible. 
Conservatives (who were more often called evangelicals) of that era fought to define 
and defend the ‘fundamentals’ of the faith; hence, the term fundamentalist. (Graham 


1997: 285) 


Graham had no interest in rehabilitating the term fundamentalist but sought instead to 
rebrand conservative Christianity as evangelical, minus the ‘neo’ prefix. He hoped that 
Christianity Today would accomplish this rebranding by adopting the editorial format 
of its rival, the Christian Century, but filling its columns with more ‘traditional’ con- 
tent. The audience for the new magazine already existed, Graham believed, because ‘In 
mainline denominations where a significant number of leaders had liberal leanings, 
many rank-and-file clergy and lay leaders held more orthodox views and felt discon- 
tentment with the status quo’ (Graham 1997: 284). All that these unhappy, conserva- 
tive Protestants needed was a new flag to follow. That flag would read ‘evangelical, and 
Christianity Today would wave it. 

Once again, Graham and evangelicalism tacked closer to fundamentalism than 
to Protestant liberalism. Nowhere in the autobiographical account did Graham criti- 
cize fundamentalism; rather, he criticized the Christian Century’s caricature of funda- 
mentalism. The lead editorial in the inaugural issue of Christianity Today, published 
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on 15 October 1956, was a bit more even-handed, announcing both that liberalism had 
‘failed to meet the moral and spiritual needs of the people’ and that fundamentalism 
had ‘often failed’ to present ‘the implications of the total Gospel message for every area 
of life’ (Why “Christianity Today”? 1956: 20). The editorial’s author was not Graham, 
but his hand-picked editor, Carl F. H. Henry. Henry, the learned author of The Uneasy 
Conscience of Modern Fundamentalism (1947), might have been expected to lean a bit 
farther from that tradition, but, as historian Michael Kugler noted, “‘Henry’s evangel- 
ical theology was nearly indistinguishable from the fundamentalism he had abandoned’ 
(Kugler 2019: 157). There was little in the editorial to make fundamentalists blanch, and 
much to make them smile, such as the passage, ‘Shall the evangelist preach the wrath of 
God? The apostles did. The propitiatory atonement? The apostles did. The final doom of 
the wicked? The apostles did. The formula “the Bible says” covers all the articles of faith’ 
(‘Why “Christianity Today”? 1956: 23). 

Editors at the Christian Century perceived no meaningful difference between fun- 
damentalism and Christianity Today’s brand of evangelicalism. When they first heard 
about Christianity Today, they circulated a memorandum warning friends about a 
magazine that would resemble the Century but advance ‘a fundamentalist conception 
of the meaning of the Christian faith’ (Coffman 2013: 182). They would not let Graham 
own the ‘evangelical’ label. As far as the Century was concerned, Graham’s promo- 
tion of what they called ‘neo-fundamentalism’ was a revival of the fundamentalist- 
modernist controversy of the 1910s and 1920s. At a private fundraising dinner two 
years after Christianity Today’s launch, Century editor Harold Fey intoned, “We did 
not choose this battleground; we thought it had been won a generation ago. But we 
will not run from this fight (Coffman 2013: 206). Fey was attempting to raise funds 
to counter Christianity Today’s seemingly limitless access to cash, flowing from the 
deep-pocketed and deeply conservative oilman J. Howard Pew. Funding was another 
way in which evangelicalism leaned right rather than occupying a central position 
(Grem 2014). As money from oilmen Lyman and Milton Stewart had bankrolled 
The Fundamentals, money from oilman Pew bankrolled Christianity Today 
(Dochuk 2019). 

Despite such evidence of Christianity Today’s essential conservatism, its fundamen- 
talist critics saw it as a sellout to the spirit of the age. In an article titled “The Present 
Status of the New Evangelicalism, heavily sprinkled with quotations from Christianity 
Today, fundamentalist theologian Ernest Pickering claimed that “This new evan- 
gelicalism approaches the liberal bear with a bit of honey instead of a gur (Pickering 
1959: 1). In his view, the magazine, its founders, and the tradition they were seeking to 
establish strayed from the true path of fundamentalism in six key areas: ‘Friendliness 
to liberalism and neo-orthodoxy’; “‘Disavowal of fundamentalism and hostility to- 
ward separation’; “Theological elasticity’; ‘Emphasis on social problems’; ‘A positivism 
without negativism’; and ‘Admiration for and adjustment to the achievements of secular 
learning. He shared Fey’s dismay about Christianity Today’s generous funding, too. 
Pickering attributed these failings to the new evangelicals’ vain quest for influence and 
respectability, coupled with an unmanly weariness of theological battle. In only one 
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aspect did he admit the new evangelicals’ proximity to his own faction, writing, ‘For any 
honest observer it is obvious that the new evangelicalism is dividing the conservative 
camp’ (Pickering 1959: 4). He did not predict any defections to evangelicalism from the 
liberal side, going so far as to mock fellow fundamentalist Donald Grey Barnhouse for 
suggesting that ‘theological liberals are increasingly “repentant” and are seeking Bible 
truth. Pickering considered any congress with liberals to be dangerous folly, quoting 
with approval Alva McClain (founding president of Grace Theological Seminary, 
Winona Lake, Indiana) who had written in the fundamentalist magazine King’s Business, 
‘Does anyone really think that we might “profitably engage in an exchange of ideas” with 
blasphemers’? (Pickering 1959: 2). 

Church federations and periodicals serve as gatekeepers, policing the boundaries of 
traditions, but often only insiders can perceive how those boundaries are being drawn. 
Pickering’s article, for example, cited a half-dozen different Christian magazines, and 
only a reader who was familiar with all of them would grasp the argument he was making 
about true versus false faith. A massive public event, by contrast, indelibly displays who 
is in and out. For the emerging neo-evangelical tradition, Graham’s 1957 evangelistic 
crusade in New York City filled this role. The episode found Graham attacked about 
equally from the fundamentalist and liberal sides, for very different reasons. 

Throughout his long career, Graham was best known for his mammoth, weeks-long 
evangelistic crusades. As historian Michael S. Hamilton put it, ‘Graham rode to fame on 
the back of mass meetings’ (Hamilton 2017: 49). His 1949 Los Angeles crusade, which 
was famously boosted by publishing magnate William Randolph Hearst, put him on the 
national map. A twelve-week crusade in London in 1954 propelled him to international 
stature. His 1957 New York City campaign raised his profile, and the stakes for evangel- 
icalism, even higher. In addition to the prodigious crowds that packed Madison Square 
Garden for weeks, the local television audience could tune in live, and viewers across the 
nation received a weekly broadcast. Moreover, New York City was home to the National 
Council of Churches (established in 1950, the larger successor to the Federal Council) 
and Union Seminary, a leading liberal Protestant institution. Graham was already, in 
many ways, the face of evangelicalism, but now millions of Americans could see that 
face, beamed from the big, liberal city, night after night. 

True to form, liberals at the Christian Century saw in the New York crusade the 
‘attempted revival of fundamentalism as a major factor in Protestant life, with Graham 
proclaiming a ‘narrow and divisive creed which the churches rejected a generation 
ago (Coffman 2013: 197). Ironically, though, writers at the Century were particu- 
larly aggrieved that Graham had secured the cooperation of the Protestant Council of 
New York—meaning that the city’s churches, rather than rejecting Graham as a fun- 
damentalist interloper, were embracing him. The liberal gatekeepers at the Century 
feared that they were losing control of their own boundaries. To make matters worse, 
the Century’s readers tended to agree with the Protestant Council in viewing Graham 
favourably. In letters, they pushed back against the Century’s critical, sometimes 
even sneering, coverage of the New York crusade. One Baptist pastor from Rockford, 
Illinois, complained, ‘In a day when we thought those sad fundamentalist-modernist 
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controversies of the past were finally buried, who keeps trying to go back and dig them 
up? Answer: The Christian Century’ (Coffman 2013: 199). 

Graham's fundamentalist critics were equally vexed by his cooperation with the 
Protestant Council, though for the opposite reason. Graham's soaring popularity 
tempted fundamentalist leaders to claim him as one of their own, but in partnering 
with an ecumenical, generally liberal-leaning church group, he crossed a line where 
they would not follow. Graham biographer William Martin wrote, ‘the New York cru- 
sade made the breach with the Fundamentalists permanent’ (Martin 1991: 239). Graham 
had tried to maintain some ties in that direction, writing in an open letter that ‘many 
men are mistakenly called “liberal” or “modernist” by uninformed evangelicals. ... We 
should be extremely careful that we do not become as the Pharisees of old, thinking we 
have a “corner” on the gospel’ (Martin 1991: 240). The olive branch did not work, and 
Graham soon received vitriolic letters from Carl McIntire and Bob Jones. The funda- 
mentalist periodical Moody Monthly, which had covered Graham's crusades enthusias- 
tically, began to hold him at arm’s length. 

The fundamentalist Baptist preacher John R. Rice devoted many pages of his maga- 
zine The Sword of the Lord to attacking Grahams 1957 New York crusade. In one issue, 
he raised a question in a headline, ‘Should Bible-Believers Yoke Up With Unbelievers 
in Revival Campaigns?’ He answered the question with a reference from 2 John 7-11 
(KJV): “This is a deceiver and an antichrist ... Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God’ Rice softened this judgement by professing that 
his opposition to Graham was not personal, but rather a principled stance necessitated 
by Graham's rejection of separatism: 


The Sword of the Lord does not oppose Dr Graham. We love him and pray for him. 
However, we think he is wrong when he goes against the plain commands of the 
Bible in yoking up with unbelievers. We think that that kind of evangelism will do 
great harm and in the long run will lead more people away from God than it will 
get converted. Thus we cannot endorse the New York campaign, we do not think 
that Bible-believing Christians ought to support it officially or financially though we 
agree that they ought to pray for Dr Graham. (Rice 1957: 7) 


Rice saw the same salient aspects of the New York crusade as did the writers for the 
Christian Century, but from the opposite side. Where the Century saw a fundamentalist 
bumpkin, Rice generously called the evangelist ‘Dr Graham, even though the title was 
only honorary. The Century considered the Protestant Council of New York the repre- 
sentative body of the city’s true Christians; Rice deemed them ‘unbelievers: Grahams 
critics from both ends of the white Protestant spectrum only agreed that his efforts 
would do more harm than good, and that someone ought to keep a sharp eye on all of 
the money flowing around the massive spectacle. 

It is important to note that unease regarding Grahams blurring of ecclesial 
boundaries in New York had a racial component as well, although his critics were less 
likely to voice those concerns. McIntire, Jones, and Rice were not only angry with 
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Graham for consorting with the liberal enemy. It also discomfited them to see black 
preachers Howard Jones and Martin Luther King, Jr. on stage with Graham in New York. 
According to historian Darren Dochuk, the men’s concerns about ecumenism merged 
with their views on race. Dochuk wrote, ‘By loosening biblical standards of fellowship, 
[McIntire and Jones] implied, Graham was threatening to undermine social norms that 
kept whites and blacks apart’ (Dochuk 2017: 162). Meanwhile, from the liberal/neo- 
orthodox side, Union Seminary professor Reinhold Niebuhr charged Graham with 
making a token gesture towards racial reconciliation but falling short of ‘a whole-souled 
effort to give the Negro neighbor his full due as a man and brother’ (Dochuk 2017: 162). 
Graham's struggle to find a middle position on racial issues is described at greater length 
in the following section. 

By the end of the 1950s, neo-evangelicalism had emerged as an identifiable tradition 
with its own church federation, flagship periodical, and marquee personality: Billy 
Graham. For the next several decades, what Graham said and did influenced the trad- 
ition so profoundly that historian George Marsden, only half-joking, defined an evan- 
gelical as ‘anyone who likes Billy Grahany (Marsden 1991: 6). Graham continued to steer 
between liberalism and fundamentalism, generally veering right more often than left. 
That course can be mapped by tracing his positions on three hot-button issues in the 
latter twentieth century: race, gender and sexuality, and foreign policy. 


Billy Grahams views on race reflected his Southern fundamentalist upbringing, and 
despite his eventual support for desegregation, remained moderate at best. The consid- 
eration of Grahams context alongside his noticeable change on matters of race causes 
scholars such as Grant Wacker and Michael G. Long to view Graham's position on race 
with varying degrees of sympathy. The former sees Graham more kindly than the latter 
(Long 2006: 109, Wacker 2014: 130-1). Still, both acknowledge that while Graham made 
strides away from the segregation and fundamentalism of his youth, he still ardently 
clung to some of its vestiges for the entirety of his ministry. 

Segregation and fundamentalism were omnipresent in the formation of the young 
Billy Graham. His biography and faith journey reflect both these influences. Graham 
interacted with African Americans on his family’s farm and in town. Recollections 
of these exchanges range from mild paternalism to overt racism (Frady 1979: 68-9). 
Unsurprisingly, an older Graham framed his early experiences with race in a more 
positive light (Long 2006: 79). Southern de facto segregation met with fundamen- 
talism in the person of Mordecai Ham, the evangelist who converted Graham at the age 
of 16. An avowed racist and anti-Semite, Ham later used his platform to help launch 
Graham’s ministry (Wacker 2014: 171-2). Graham’s conversion did not alter his views 
on race, as he continued to associate with institutions rooted in racism and fundamen- 
talism. He selected Bob Jones College, an all-white institution, for its fundamentalist 
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credentials. Though, as noted, the school’s approach to fundamentalism immediately 
irritated him, it took more than a decade for Graham to distance himself from the 
staunch segregationism for which the college and its founder became notorious. During 
Graham's studies at the fundamentalist Florida Bible Institute, the young evangelist 
received ordination in the Southern Baptist Convention. It was in this denomination, 
founded to preserve slavery, that Graham kept his ministerial credentials for the rest 
of his life. Much like its impact on his conceptions of fundamentalism, it was only 
when Graham started to attend Wheaton College that he found his early views on race 
challenged. 

It was his study at Wheaton and contact with the leaders of the emerging neo- 
evangelical movement that expanded Graham's thinking on race. The personal 
encounters and academic material he found at Wheaton began to chip away at his ra- 
cial presuppositions. Graham enthusiastically absorbed the material from his anthro- 
pology courses, most importantly the concept of race as a construction. He marked 
and memorized passages in his textbooks that emphasized this idea. Though Wheaton 
segregated its students, the school still presented Graham with his first opportunity 
to see blacks as intellectual equals and acquaintances (Long 2006: 80). Moving north 
to attend Wheaton also placed him in closer proximity to figures in the nascent neo- 
evangelical movement, like Carl Henry and Harold Ockenga, who held more moderate 
views on race. These encounters broadened his worldview, enabling Graham to conceive 
of race differently. Steven P. Miller states that, ‘Graham's racial development paralleled 
his theological and temperamental transition from Protestant fundamentalism to neo- 
evangelicalism (Miller 2009: 19). 

The increasing profile of his ministry propelled Graham to make significant, though 
piecemeal, changes in his positions on race. Media scrutiny and his anti-communism 
merged with the scaffolding of Grahams evangelical worldview to encourage him to de- 
segregate. Segregated meetings limited the receptivity of his gospel message, and Soviet 
denunciations of American racial policies gave communists leverage which the patriotic 
Graham wanted to deny. Though he contemplated overtly altering his position on race in 
1950, Graham did not start holding desegregated crusades until 1953. Then only in 1954 
when it became both ministerially and legally expedient did he stop segregated crusades 
altogether. Still Graham's position as the public face of the emerging neo-evangelical 
movement provided him a platform from which to challenge racial prejudice. He began 
with the Bible. Michael G. Long names several hermeneutical interventions by Graham, 
for example contextualizing Paul’s understanding of slavery while still appealing to 
the biblicism prized by segregationists and fundamentalists (Long 2006: 86-93). He 
translated northern evangelical ideas about race into language amenable to Southern 
fundamentalist audiences. By his words and actions Graham took important, but 
halting, strides in promoting racial reconciliation. 

The very characteristics that helped Graham alter his and others’ views on race also 
prevented the radicalizing of his position. His well-documented interactions with the 
Civil Rights movement illustrate the limits of Graham’s position on racial matters. 
Grahams 1957 New York crusade showed a commitment to integration and the 
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inclusion of black voices. He travelled to Harlem, and invited black preachers Howard 
Jones and Martin Luther King, Jr. to offer prayers to the crowds gathered in Madison 
Square Garden. Still, Graham’s appreciation of law and order checked his full-throttled 
support of King’s Civil Rights tactics. The evangelist, unlike King, saw the solution to ra- 
cial inequality as being best achieved through the transformation of individual hearts, 
not collective systems. Darren Dochuk shows that even Graham’s more progressive 
Civil Rights efforts relied on individually changed hearts and free-market capitalism 
(Dochuk 2017: 163). 

Though supportive of Civil Rights, Graham struggled to see eye-to-eye with King on 
the matter. Graham was a moderate, but the extent of his moderation remains highly 
debated (Dochuk 2017: 162). Rufus Burrow Jr. observes that during the 1950s and 1960s, 
‘it was increasingly difficult for white moderates like Graham to find a comfortable pos- 
ition on the fence. At times Graham fell off, and King noticed’ (Burrow 2008: 167). And 
as a product of white, Southern fundamentalism, Graham consistently fell to the right. 
He made considerable advances away from the segregation of his youth. Yet the greatest 
testament of his right-of-centre position that emphasized individuality and capitalism 
lies in its endurance in contemporary evangelicalism as the appropriate method for 
addressing matters of race (Emerson and Smith 2000: 170). As the figurehead of neo- 
evangelicalism, Grahams position on race proved emblematic for the ways in which the 
new movement only partially departed from its fundamentalist origins. 


GENDER AND SEXUALITY 


Although race remained a fraught topic to the end of Graham’s life and beyond, 
American culture and American Christianity eventually abandoned overt support for 
segregation. Within American evangelicalism, as historian Seth Dowland and other 
scholars have argued, the preached message that God’s ordained order placed whites 
in authority over blacks was supplanted by the message that God’s ordained order 
placed men in authority over women. ‘As theological defenses of racial segregation be- 
came taboo, Dowland wrote, ‘evangelicals increasingly focused on the ways liberals 
threatened the gendered order and authority structure of traditional families’ (Dowland 
2015: 12). Graham's own views on gender and sexuality remained largely consistent, and 
distinctly right-of-centre, with a notable exception pertaining to ordination. 

Graham saw nothing positive in the sexual revolution. In a widely distributed 1953 
sermon, “The Bible and Dr Kinsey, Graham expressed horror and disbelief at re- 
searcher Alfred Kinsey’s report Sexual Behavior in the Human Female (1948). According 
to Kinsey, large numbers of American women were having sex before and outside 
marriage, and they did not even feel bad about it. Graham was sure that these findings 
were wrong, and that Kinsey must not have interviewed any of the ‘millions of born- 
again Christian women in this country who put the highest price on virtue, decency, 
and modesty. If Graham deemed Kinsey’s data unreliable, though, he judged the 
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report's impact to be profound: ‘It is impossible to estimate the damage this book will 
do to the already deteriorating morals of America’ (Griffith 2017: 141). Graham's re- 
vulsion was shared by fundamentalists such as Baptist evangelist E. J. Daniels (editor 
of a 1954 essay collection titled I Accuse Kinsey!) and by the neo-orthodox theologian 
Reinhold Niebuhr. A few liberal Protestants supported Kinsey and the sexual revolu- 
tion more broadly, but only quietly at first. This divergence would grow in subsequent 
decades as liberal Protestants grew more liberal on sexual mores while evangelicals and 
fundamentalists focused increasingly on sexual purity as they defined it. 

Graham saw nothing much to celebrate in the women’s liberation movement, ei- 
ther. In a 1970 article in Ladies’ Home Journal, titled ‘Jesus and the Liberated Woman, 
Graham attributed feminist disgruntlement to rebellion against God. True freedom, he 
claimed, would come through submitting to God’s ordained roles, which were different 
for men and women. “There is a freedom of the spirit which is vastly more than lib- 
eration, he wrote. ‘It allows a woman to choose how she arranges her commitments— 
but it urges her to keep those commitments. Wife, mother, homemaker—this is the 
appointed destiny of real womanhood’ (Graham 1970: 42). This position, known as 
complementarianism, was and remains common among both fundamentalists and 
evangelicals. Graham never deviated sharply from it, although he admitted a few years 
later that ‘there are things in today’s feminist movement that I like because I think 
women have been discriminated against’ (Martin 1991: 586). He acknowledged, for ex- 
ample, that some women needed to work outside the home, in which case they should 
receive equal pay for equal work (Marshall 2008: 82). 

The most often-cited exception to Grahams complementarian stance was his 
openness to women’s ordination. Although many Protestant churches—particularly 
in the liberal, Pentecostal, and black Church traditions—had been ordaining women 
for years, women’s ordination made inroads in evangelicalism and in Graham’s own 
denomination, the Southern Baptist Convention, in the late 1970s and early 1980s. 
While fundamentalists remained opposed, Graham voiced his support for this devel- 
opment in a 1977 interview, on the grounds that women had been ministers since the 
early days of Christianity (Dowland 2017: 226). Graham did not speak up, however, 
when the fundamentalist-inflected “Conservative Resurgence’ in the Southern Baptist 
Convention reversed the denomination’s course on women’s ordination. Also, while 
he dubbed his daughter Anne Graham Lotz the ‘best preacher in the family; he never 
considered passing his evangelistic ministry on to her. Instead, his fundamentalist- 
leaning son Franklin took up that mantle (Marshall 2008: 83-4). 

If the substance of Graham's views on gender and sexuality did not distinguish 
him from fundamentalists or most evangelicals, his lack of vehemence on the topics 
sometimes did. Graham did not stand against the Conservative Resurgence as it 
removed women from pulpits and professorships, but he did not join it, either. When 
fundamentalists, such as Jerry Falwell, identified homosexuality as an extreme menace, 
Graham took a softer line. In 1978, Falwell called homosexuality a ‘growing cancer’ and 
wrote, ‘I believe this crime is so serious it could destroy mankind’ (Falwell 1978: 67). 
By contrast Graham, according to biographer William Martin, ‘continued to regard 
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homosexuality as a sin but refused to put it in the category of special heinousness’ 
(Martin 1991: 585). Graham was even quoted, or possibly misquoted, in 1975 as being 
open to the ordination of homosexuals. He subsequently back-pedalled and clarified, 
landing on the assertion that ‘homosexuals are people whom God loves and whom 
God is willing to forgive if they repent’ (Coffman 2017: 208). On another related topic, 
abortion, Martin assessed Graham's position as ‘a conservative but not absolutist line’ 
(Martin 1991: 585). Graham opposed ‘indiscriminate’ abortion but allowed for it in 
cases of rape, incest, or danger to the mother’s life. This view was broadly shared among 
fundamentalists and evangelicals, but while it became a political litmus test and major 
talking point for many of them, it did not function that way for Graham. He prayed 
in 1993 and again in 1997 at the inaugurations of President Bill Clinton, an abortion- 
rights supporter, drawing the ire of pro-life activists (Mattingly 1993). Graham generally 
refrained from talking about abortion, finding it a divisive distraction from the gospel. 
The statement on gender and sexuality for which Graham is most remembered, the 
‘Billy Graham rule; is, like his stance on race, viewed more or less sympathetically by 
different observers. In 1948, at the outset of his large-scale evangelistic ministry, Graham 
and his closest staff members gathered in a California hotel room for a conversation 
resulting in what was subsequently known as the ‘Modesto Manifesto. They sought to 
establish ground rules that would keep Graham's ministry free from the sex and money 
scandals that often plagued travelling evangelists. The “Billy Graham rule’ mandated 
that neither Graham nor any man on his team would ever be alone with a woman other 
than his wife. Adherence to this policy safeguarded Graham against sexual scandal and 
allowed him, in Seth Dowland’s analysis, to project an image that was simultaneously 
sexy and safe, the ideal of evangelical manhood (Dowland 2017: 217-21). The positive 
effects of this policy have been noted by figures ranging from biographer Grant Wacker 
to former Vice President Mike Pence, who follows the rule in his own life (Beaty 2017). 
Female observers, by contrast, have pointed out how the rule limits women’s partici- 
pation and career advancement (Bowler 2019: 323). A policy designed to protect men’s 
sexual virtue had the effect of reinforcing complementarian restrictions on women. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


On foreign policy, Graham moved left in the 1970s and stayed there, staking out a pos- 
ition closer to that of liberal Protestants. His shift put him in conflict with fundamen- 
talist leaders, who then saw an opening to pull evangelical opinion in a more hawkish 
direction. 

Graham staunchly supported the United States’ Cold War fight against ‘godless’ com- 
munism from his early career through to the Vietnam War. Around the end of that 
war (and his friend Richard Nixon’s fall from grace in 1974), his militant certainty gave 
way to unease. An evangelist who saw the whole world as his mission field, Graham 
retreated from a stance that marked off large sections of the globe as enemy territory. 
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He wanted to preach in the USSR—which he did for the first time in 1982—and knew 
that he would never get an invitation if his reputation as an inflexible cold warrior 
preceded him. Additionally, Graham grew alarmed about nuclear proliferation. In 1979, 
he declared on the CBS Evening News that the Bible counselled ‘the total destruction of 
nuclear arms’ (Hatfield 2018: 419). Tellingly, he expanded on this statement in an inter- 
view with Sojourners, a journal representing the evangelical left, not the centre-right 
Christianity Today (‘A Change of Heart’ 1979). This new view was out of step with main- 
stream evangelicalism. 

Grahams move leftward on nuclear weapons opened him up to attack from his 
right. According to historian Jeremy Hatfield, “While the increasing rancour over nu- 
clear weapons led some evangelicals like Graham to criticize nuclear proliferation as a 
moral blight in world affairs, it led others to double down on attempts to revive the spirit 
of the early Cold War nationalist consensus among evangelicals’ (Hatfield 2018: 420). 
Just a few months after Graham declared the Bibles opposition to nuclear arms, Jerry 
Falwell distributed a report titled, Why Every American Should Oppose SALT II; 
referring to the Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty that had been signed by US President 
Jimmy Carter and Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev but not yet ratified by the US Senate. 
Bipartisan suspicions of the USSR, heightened by the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan on 
25 December 1979, ultimately derailed ratification, although both countries agreed to 
abide by the treaty’s terms for a few years. Falwell won that round. 

Nuclear disarmament remained a point of conflict within American evangelicalism 
and, more specifically, between Graham and Falwell. In Graham's 1983 book Approaching 
Hoofbeats: The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, the evangelist described the horrors of 
nuclear warfare, the vast stockpiles of weapons held by at least 15 countries, and the great 
cost of maintaining such an arsenal. ‘[T]here must be something we can do to control 
the arms race, he wrote. “To limit the growing threat of nuclear warfare seems perfectly 
in line with Christ’s call to be peacemakers on the earth (Graham 1983: 132). Graham 
regretted not saying more about this threat earlier in his career. Meanwhile Falwell’s fun- 
damentalist Moral Majority, using charts and graphs provided by Ronald Reagan’s ad- 
ministration, took out full-page advertisements in newspapers across the country with 
the headline, Nuclear Freeze: The Big Lie’ Falwell’s monthly Moral Majority Report and 
the organization's press releases produced numerous articles on the same theme. In the 
words of historian Hatfield, ‘Falwell thus helped to turn 1983 into the year of the evangel- 
ical counteroffensive against the nuclear freeze movement (Hatfield 2018: 428). 

It was unclear, however, whether American evangelicals overall supported Grahams 
or Falwell’s position on the disarmament question. Results of a poll commissioned by 
the National Association of Evangelicals were equivocal. In line with the general public, 
only 41 per cent of evangelicals approved of Reagan’s nuclear policies, and 76 per cent 
of evangelicals distrusted the Soviet Union’s compliance with weapons agreements. 
There was, however, a difference of opinion on whether a nuclear freeze—championed 
by Graham, opposed by Falwell—was a good idea. While 75 per cent of the general 
public supported a freeze, only 60 per cent of evangelicals did. Falwell’s campaign had 
an impact (Hatfield 2018: 428). American evangelicals and fundamentalists became 
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increasingly enamoured of, and entangled with, militarism through the 1980s, 1990s, 
and early 2000s (Du Mez 2020). Graham, however, did not. 

In 2001, Graham took his last major, public stand for moderation on both foreign 
policy and domestic ‘culture wars’ issues. Following the terrorist attacks of September 
11, fundamentalists such as Falwell and evangelist and TV host Pat Robertson attributed 
the attacks to God’s judgement on the United States for its sins—especially, abortion, 
feminism, and homosexuality (Goodstein 2001). Graham's son Franklin blamed the 
attacks on Islam, calling it a ‘very evil and wicked religion (Niebuhr 2001). Billy Graham 
struck a very different tone in his remarks at the National Cathedral in Washington DC 
on 14 September, emphasizing national unity and a spirit of hope. He blamed only ‘the 
mystery and reality of evil’ for the attacks while repeating, minus the rapid-fire delivery 
and jabbing gestures of his younger days, the message he had preached for more than 
50 years: ‘We desperately need a spiritual renewal in this country, and God has told us 
in His Word time after time that we need to repent of our sins and return to Him, and 
He will bless us in anew way (Graham 2001). The speech cemented Grahams stature as 
‘America’s Pastor; but also drew criticism for being theologically lightweight and insuffi- 
ciently inclusive of the country’s religious diversity (Wacker 2014: 94-5). 

Failing health ended Graham's public career a few years later, although there would 
be one more flare-up of debate regarding his proximity to or distance from funda- 
mentalism. He had been diagnosed with Parkinson’s Disease in the 1990s, but he kept 
holding crusades until a final 90,000-person gathering in New York City in 2005. By the 
following year, he had basically retired to his mountain-top home in Montreat, North 
Carolina, where reporter Jon Meacham found his memory faltering (he struggled to 
recite Psalm 23), his eyesight failing, and his political edge softened (Meacham 2006). 
Other writers who visited Graham in his later years, including biographer Grant 
Wacker, made similar observations. There was surprise and consternation, then, when a 
2015 book appeared under Grahams byline, Where I Am: Heaven, Eternity, and Our Life 
Beyond. The book cited blogs, which seemed unlikely reading choices for a man nearly 
100 years old, and to biographers Martin and Wacker the book simply did not sound 
like the mature Graham (Banks 2015). Elements of the book reminded these scholars 
of Graham’s more fiery sermons of the 1950s, but they insisted that he had changed over 
time, speaking less about hell and punishment, which were dominant themes in the 
book. Wacker concluded that Franklin Graham had written the book, a view shared by 
other Graham scholars (Wacker 2019: 299). This episode suggests that Billy Graham did 
depart from fundamentalism in meaningful ways, but he remained enough of a bor- 
derline figure—and the border between fundamentalism and evangelicalism remained 
porous enough—that his more fundamentalist-leaning son could attempt to reclaim 
him at the end of his life. 
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CHAPTER 10 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND 
CHARISMATIC RENEWAL 


JOHN MAIDEN 


IN 1967, in the early years of the emergence of the ‘charismatic renewal’ an English 
Anglican corresponded with a likeminded New Zealander cleric about opposition 
to the ‘move’ of the Spirit. He described ‘nothing but charming cooperation’ from his 
bishops, asserting instead, ‘it is the fundamentalist Evangelicals who are fighting us hard 
at the moment, bless them!’ (Harper 1967). The English clergyman, Michael Harper, was 
the founder of a charismatic service agency, the Fountain Trust. After experiencing a 
‘second blessing, of a Keswick type in 1962, he later spoke in tongues. Harper had been 
a curate at All Souls, Langham Place, the flagship evangelical London parish overseen 
by John R. W. Stott, and resigned to set up the Fountain Trust in 1964. The spiritual en- 
virons of All Souls, and the doctrine and spirituality promoted by Stott, had roots in 
the influential public schoolboys’ summer camps run by E. J. H. Nash (‘Bash’), who had 
in turn been strongly shaped by the writings of the American fundamentalist preacher 
R. A. Torrey. In fact, during the 1950s, Stott and other inchoate British conservative 
‘neo-evangelicals’ had sought to distance themselves from the fundamentalist label and, 
Alister Chapman argues, had moved ‘attitudinally’ away from some of their pre-war bel- 
ligerence (Atherstone 2022, Chapman 2013: 202). In truth, both the cessationist evan- 
gelical Stott and the charismatic evangelical Harper still bore some family resemblances 
with pre-war British fundamentalism. However, the eagerness of both to distance 
themselves from the fundamentalist epithet indicates important themes concerning 
the notions of ‘fundamentalist’ and ‘fundamentalism. They reveal their rhetorical 
power as pejorative labels; the definitional challenges facing scholars addressing this 
topic; and, we shall see, the complex relationship—and porous boundaries—between 
Pentecostalism, fundamentalism, conservative evangelicalism, and charismatic 
renewal. 

A reader of this volume will be aware of the lack of definitional consensus concerning 
Christian fundamentalism, and the ways in which this problem reflects the conflicting 
agendas of different historians and theologians, and also the changing characteristics 
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of fundamentalism across different national contexts (evident, for example, in the con- 
trast between the United Kingdom and the United States). For this reason, this chapter 
eschews tight definitions and adopts the broad working assumption, drawn from 
the scholarship of Bebbington and Jones (2013), Bruce (2000), Marsden (1980), and 
others, that fundamentalism displays intellectual and social dimensions. The ‘intel- 
lectual’ aspect might broadly be described as ‘Bible Alone. This encompasses notions 
of the authority of Scripture (or perhaps more accurately the ways in which Scripture 
is authoritative); particular epistemological approaches to interpreting Scripture; 
conflict with modernism and theological liberalism; and adventist eschatological 
interpretations. Yet fundamentalism is not only a theological project: it also relates to 
social orientations. The worlds of Christian fundamentalism have tended to involve 
firm ideological boundaries, the perception of external ‘threat; and a sense of victim- 
hood and belligerence. 

The existing historiography of twentieth-century Christian fundamentalism is over- 
whelmingly focussed upon non-charismatics. This chapter seeks to widen the analysis 
by addressing the emergent charismatic constituency amongst Protestants, and also 
crucially, Roman Catholics, in the post-war decades. In considering the overlapping 
boundaries between classical fundamentalism, conservative evangelicalism, and cha- 
rismatic renewal, we must consider also the significance of Pentecostalism. Healing 
evangelists and groups such as the Full Gospel Business Men’s Fellowship had a vital role 
in the formation of the charismatic movement. Russell P. Spittler argues that Pentecostals 
were fundamentalistic, in that they ‘decidedly think and act like fundamentalists. On 
Scripture, most Pentecostals held more or less to the notion of inerrancy. In contrast, 
he suggests, charismatics were less fundamentalistic (Spittler 1994: 111, 114). His inter- 
pretation elucidates the ways in which charismatics were pushing back against some of 
the typical intellectual and social characteristics of both mid-century fundamentalism 
and Pentecostalism. However, this chapter seeks to be more attuned to continuities with 
these movements. Furthermore, the ecumenical nature of charismatic renewal meant 
that it was potentially a conduit for the movement of fundamentalistic mentalities into 
traditions other than evangelicalism. 


POST-WAR CHARISMATIC RENEWAL 


What has often been described as the ‘charismatic renewal’ was a pan-denominational 
and trans-local ‘imagined community, connected by a loose network of service 
agencies and mediated by cassettes, radio, television, books, and magazines, all of which 
cultivated the experience and eschatology of a ‘new Pentecost’. The baptism in the Spirit, 
usually accompanied by a manifestation of ‘tongues; was the defining feature of the 
movement. Its formative period was the ‘long’ 1960s. The context for its emergence were 
the perceived religious, social, political, and geo-political (including nuclear) crises 
of these years. The primary social form for the renewal was the home prayer meeting. 
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The adoption of these domestic settings, and the role played by laity in leadership and 
the operation of the spiritual gifts, challenged existing church patterns of ministry, au- 
thority, and ecclesiology. This did not mean, however, that all charismatics rejected 
their denominations. Many continued to attend Protestant and Roman Catholic 
congregations on Sundays but supplemented this with mid-week charismatic meetings 
with likeminded Christians. 

Over time, some denominational charismatics, along with likeminded clergy, sought 
to renew mainline congregations. Service agencies such as the Blessed Trinity Society in 
the United States, the Fountain Trust in Britain, the Temple Trust in Australia, and na- 
tional Roman Catholic bodies modelled on the Catholic Charismatic Renewal Services 
Committee in the United States, promoted this ‘stay in’ mentality. Others, influenced 
by agencies such as Christian Growth Ministries in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the Logos 
Foundation in New South Wales, existing Latter Rain-influenced bodies, such as the 
New Life Churches in New Zealand, and various ‘apostolic’ networks (such as Bryn 
Jones’ Harvestime ministry in northern England), took a more decisively restorationist 
stance. Furthermore, although charismatic renewal heralded for some a ‘Pentecost out- 
side of Pentecostalism it in fact also contributed, in some cases, to the renewal of his- 
toric Pentecostalism—perhaps most strikingly in the Assemblies of God in Australia. 
While historians have tended to analyse these different charismatic constituencies in- 
dividually, and in particular national contexts, the sub-culture of charismatic renewal 
was a ‘big tent’ for all these overlapping expressions, and it was marked also by a kinetic 
transnationalism (Maiden 2023). 

Evangelicals made an important contribution to the origins and development of the 
emerging charismatic subculture. However, the renewal also drew together various 
other mid-century Christian ‘experiential’ expressions, including participants in 
the Catholic Cursillo movement, mainline (including liberal) healing networks, and 
‘Latter Rair independent Pentecostalism. The coming together of an eclectic range of 
traditions was in one sense decidedly non-fundamentalistic; however, dynamics of ex- 
change could also foster fundamentalistic tendencies, where they existed, amongst con- 
servative Christians more broadly. The predominance of middle-class Christians (in 
comparison to Pentecostalism) and the role of universities and colleges, including in- 
fluential secular institutions such as Yale and Cambridge, as nodes meant charismatic 
renewal had the potential to expand the ‘base’ of fundamentalistic beliefs and practices. 

The emergence of charismatic renewal was highly controversial. Initially, denom- 
inational reports on the so-called ‘tongues movement’ in their midst were sceptical or 
outright critical. The charges of poor theology, spiritual elitism, and mental instability 
were thrown at charismatics. In the Episcopalian Diocese of California, the “Report of 
a study commission on glossolalia’ described tongues as a ‘psychological phenomenon’ 
at worst associated with schizophrenia. A pastoral letter by Bishop James A. Pike for- 
bade clergy from taking part in services or meetings involving tongue speaking (Pike 
1963). Conservative evangelicals often attacked charismatics and in doing so sometimes 
displayed fundamentalist traits. The response to charismatic renewal in New Zealand 
Brethren circles, for example, has been compared by Peter Lineham to McCarthyite 
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anti-communism (Lineham 1983: 44). Some evangelicals, as we shall see, drew on 
the arguments of the Princeton theologian Benjamin Warfield for the post-apostolic 
cessation of the supernatural gifts (Bell 1964). In fact, one interpretation of charismatic 
origins is that the renewal was a backlash against precisely the legacy of fundamentalist 
writers such as Warfield. 


SCRIPTURE AND CHARISMATIC EXPERIENCE 


An aspect of the ‘Bible Alone’ thinking cultivated by proponents of the Old School 
Princeton such as Warfield and Charles Hodge, was an understanding of truth as 
‘precisely stated propositions (Marsden 1980: 110). While none of these evangelical 
divines doubted the witness of the Holy Spirit in the Bible reading of the individual, 
their epistemology was informed by a Scottish ‘common sense’ philosophy of nature 
and knowledge. For Hodge, religious experience proceeded from right ideas (Marsden 
1980: 112). The explicit commitment to inerrancy was far more marked in the United 
States than in Britain. However, across the Atlantic, Hodge and Warfield were never- 
theless widely read, including amongst participants of groups such as the Bible League 
(established 1892). This organization’s luminaries—including Bishop Handley Moule of 
Durham, W. H. Griffith Thomas, and Basil Atkinson (Cambridge under-librarian and 
éminence grise of the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union)—fought hard to 
identify evangelicalism with the infallibility of Scripture. So too did groups which were 
established after the 1914-18 war, such as the Fellowship of Evangelical Churchmen 
(FEC) and the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society (BCMS). The context for their 
formation was debates with liberal evangelicals over the authority of Scripture, and by 
the 1920s both groups affirmed in their doctrinal statements that the Bible was ‘wholly 
trustworthy, historically as well as in matters of faith and practice. Members of the FEC 
in 1925 coordinated the publication of a volume of essays called Evangelicalism, a title 
indicative of their ambition to represent the movement as a whole. With the flows of 
denominational exchange in the ‘Greater British’ world (for example, W. H. Griffith 
Thomas relocated to Wycliffe College, Toronto, and FEC stalwart T. C. Hammond 
became Principal of Moore College, Sydney), ideas and debates over the authority of 
Scripture were transnationalized. What Andrew Atherstone argues of interwar English 
Anglicanism is applicable to this Greater British world: a significant section of con- 
servative evangelicals ‘unashamedly propagated theological principles which were 
“fundamentalist” in all but name’ (Atherstone 2013: 75). By the 1950s, neo-evangelical 
figures, such as those involved in the establishment of Christianity Today and Fuller 
Theological Seminary in the United States, and in Britain leaders such as Stott and J. I. 
Packer, were attempting to do more to distinguish themselves from ‘fundamentalism. 
However, fundamentalistic understandings of the doctrine of Scripture remained 
widely apparent: indeed, even the irenic Stott still used the term ‘inerrant’ (Chapman 
2.013: 199). 
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These cerebral and propositional approaches to Scripture tended to push aside the 
experientialism which had been apparent in late nineteenth-century Higher Life evan- 
gelicalism. Reuben A. Torrey managed to combine his leadership of fundamentalism in 
the 1920s with radical views on a baptism in the Spirit experience. However, by the mid- 
twentieth century, his Episcopalian evangelical grandson, R. A. Torrey III, found that 
evangelicals had recoiled from this experientialism, recalling, “There were a lot of people 
who didn't want to settle for supernatural power, they wanted to settle for academic 
power. Study the Bible enough and you'll be okay’ (Torrey 1986). In Britain, from the 
1920s the Keswick Convention, under the leadership of the Scotsman Graham Scroggie, 
began to downplay a ‘crisis’ experience of the Spirit and emphasize an identity as a Bible- 
teaching convention (Randall 2000). Evangelical biblicism, it seems, could be stifling. 
Tom Walker, later the charismatic Anglican vicar of St John’s, Harborne, Birmingham, 
recalled a powerful experience of God when he was converted. He ran into a friend’s uni- 
versity room shouting, ‘It’s real! At last it’s real!’ The response was telling: “Well done’, 
he said, “now let’s go out and buy you a proper Bible with print large enough to read, and 
an alarm clock”’ (Walker 1982: 63-4). Mid-century fundamentalism and conservative 
evangelicalism were very often text-based, non-experiential, and anti-supernaturalist. 

In the post-war decades, some evangelicals were obviously dissatisfied. Amber 
Thomas Reynolds identifies this trend in a study of the ‘deeper life’ in Christian Life 
magazine, published in Chicago (Reynolds 2021). In 1953, for example, an article by 
Donald W. Wells of Northside Baptist, Chattanooga, Tennessee, proposed the following 
thought experiment: 


Suppose you were handed a Bible for the first time and were told that it was the 
inspired Word of God, absolutely without error, His revelation to man. Suppose you 
had never heard of any interpretations or applications, but took it for what is said. 
What a surprise would be in store for you! 


Wells went on to display a common-sense approach, assuming the perspicuity of 
Scripture and juxtaposing Christ's recorded teachings on signs and wonders in 
Matthew’s Gospel with typical cessationist evangelical views (Wells 1953). Other 
arguments in Christian Life, however, displayed something of a backlash to textualism. 
The next year an interview piece with A. W. Tozer of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance asked, ‘Can fundamentalism be saved?’ The title may have demonstrated the 
continued ease of many post-war American evangelicals with the ‘fundamentalist’ label, 
but it was highly critical of the current state of the movement. Tozer interpreted the re- 
surgence of contemporary evangelical interest in the Spirit-filled life as follows: 


I believe it is a healthy revolt against the cold textualism characteristic of fundamen- 
talism for a quarter of a century or more. You see, several converging forces met to 
determine the attitudes and temper of fundamentalism. The strong emphasis on dis- 
pensationalism, for instance, which started to ‘rightly divide the word of truth’ ended 
up creating an army of cookie-cutter believers, all repeating each other without any 
independent thought and without much need for the illumination of the Spirit. 
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For Tozer, fundamentalists had found themselves in a state of inertia from which they 
must be wakened (Enlow 1954, Reynolds 2021). As he put it in a later work, fundamen- 
talist notions of ‘verbal inspiration had become ‘afflicted with rigor mortis’ (Tozer 
1959: 8). Christian Life’s excitement about global revivalism also meant it took issue with 
the way Bible believing Christianity seemed to produce ungenerous separatist attitudes. 
‘Something is wrong—dead wrong—in evangelical Christianity today, it asserted, 
giving the example of how ‘A pastor with a Calvinistic doctrinal background will be 
praised for his denouncement of a brother in Christ of an Arminian persuasion—and 
vice versa (“This Is Our Hour’ 1950). 

The controversy between Harper and Stott offers a telling case study of this devel- 
opment in the English context. Harper’s justification for his baptism in the Spirit was 
typically conservative evangelical. He went so far as to argue that study of the Scriptures 
left him as convinced of this post-conversion crisis experience as a ‘basic doctrine’ as he 
was of justification by faith (Maiden 2021: 230). He implied in correspondence with Stott 
that the position of the conservative evangelical might not be biblical enough. There 
was, Harper argued, a danger that evangelicals believed in their infallibility rather than 
the Bible's. In Power for the Body of Christ (1964), he stated, “We should not allow our ex- 
perience (or our lack of experience) to judge the Scriptures’ (Harper 1964: 13). However, it 
is clear that as Harper experienced different expressions of the charismatic sub-culture, 
he was aware of the deficiencies of conservative evangelicalism. When he visited the in- 
fluential High Church Episcopalian charismatic congregation Church of the Redeemer, 
Houston, Texas, he was impressed that it was Bible-centred but had ‘escaped from the 
trap of “Bible worship” * Instead, he observed, it was the Lord who ‘speaks to and directs 
His people’ (Harper 1973a: 67). 

Harper’s personal journey makes further sense when his early experiences as a 
Christian are considered. In his spiritual biography, he explained how following a pro- 
found conversion experience, he had been ‘processed’ during the 1950s by evangel- 
icalism: “The first flush of inspiration, when I really did know the imprint of the Holy 
Spirit upon my life, was gradually lost’ (Harper 1971: 14). Harper’s charismatic spiritu- 
ality was in many ways a rebalancing of his evangelicalism, where it had become overly 
mechanical in its Biblicism. This effort to find the correct equilibrium between conser- 
vative Biblicism and experienced reality was a hallmark of charismatic renewal more 
widely. The evangelical Lutheran, Harald Bredesen, and High Church Episcopalian, 
Jean Stone, of the Blessed Trinity Society—a Southern California-based service agency 
whose magazine, Trinity, promoted charismatics like Harper—put it as such: ‘Certainly 
the Word of God cannot be judged by or made subservient to our experience, but we 
must ask ourselves if we have not been content with orthodox theology where the New 
Testament demands living experience?’ (Stone and Bredesen 1963: 24). 

This challenged the propositional, common-sense hegemony of earlier fundamen- 
talist decades. Some observers argued that charismatic epistemology undermined 
the Bible’s pre-eminent position. Richard Quebedeaux claimed that charismatics 
believed ‘God speaks today just as authoritatively as he spoke to the biblical authors’ 
(Quebedeaux 1976: 111). Indeed, Harper observed with some concern that charismatics’ 
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extra-biblical prophecies and interpretations were often given in the medium of the 
King James Version, along with Old Testament prophetic language of ‘thus saith the 
Lord’. Harper found this deeply problematic; in fact, he urged against use of the phrase 
on the grounds that it implied ‘inerrancy —a term which may well reveal he shared 
Stott’s basic understanding of Scriptural authority (Harper 1983: 71-2). Charismatic 
leaders tended to agree with Harper’s emphasis on the supreme authority of Scripture. 
J. Rodman Williams (president of the non-denominational Melodyland School of 
Theology, Anaheim, the most influential transnational teaching institution) was clear 
that the Bible was ‘authoritative; ‘normative’ and ‘comprehensive. Indeed, he believed 
that charismatics had the greatest regard for Scripture’s authority. Evangelicals, he said, 
might argue that they ‘accept the Bible as God’s authoritative Word because of its own 
claim, or because of Jesus’ testimony, or because we must have an unerring authority for 
faith to be surely based’. Charismatic epistemology, he suggested, had ‘the authority of 
inward confirmation: the Holy Spirit vividly confirming the words and deeds of Holy 
Scripture in contemporary experience. The Bible then is authoritative not merely as an 
accepted external norm but as a self-vindicating reality’ (Williams 1977: 35). From this 
perspective, charismatic epistemology made possible a conservative Christianity which 
was at once less fundamentalist and more aware of biblical authority. 

There were, however, further complexities in the relationship between the renewal 
and Scripture. The influence of Pentecostals, such as the Full Gospel Business Men’s 
Fellowship, and the resurgence of interest in radical evangelical authors such as Torrey, 
allowed the diffusion of fundamentalistic approaches to reading Scripture. In Renewal 
magazine, Michael Harper worried about ‘an unthinking old-fashioned fundamen- 
talisn as a ‘major danger’ to the charismatic movement worldwide—he reminded 
readers that many equated Pentecostalism with ‘belief in the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture (usually the King James version only), and a kind of proof textualism’ (Harper 
1973b). Fundamentalistic approaches to Scripture had the potential for dissemination to 
a wider audience through these overlapping movements. Kevin and Dorothy Ranaghan, 
two leading American Catholic charismatics, described the grassroots dynamics of re- 
newal as follows: “We now see Catholics, evangelicals and fundamentalists sitting down 
together around the Word in a common experience of salvation to praise our Father 
with one voice in unity and love’ (Ranaghan 1971: 116). These mutual exchanges inevit- 
ably produced two-way flows in approaches to Scripture. It is notable that various early 
mainline non-evangelicals identified as one consequence of their baptism in the Spirit a 
new Scriptural ‘fundamentalism’ Jean Stone said of this new love of Scripture amongst 
her fellow Episcopalians: ‘An interesting development is that if they have not previously 
believed the Bible literally, they suddenly begin to! The Lord appears to be making a 
lot of Episcopalian Fundamentalists in these end time days!’ (Stone 1961). One insider 
account of Australian Catholic charismatic renewal asserted that a ‘fundamentalist in- 
terpretation of the scriptures’ made some inroads, and that these had to be ‘corrected’ in 
order that the movement remain ‘firmly Catholic in character’ (Commadeur 1992: 122- 
3). Charismatic renewal brought Anglo-Catholics, Roman Catholics and many others, 
into the orbit of fundamentalistic understandings of the authority of Scripture. 
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The liquid nature of the renewal, furthermore, meant diverse practices in relation to 
reading and interpreting Scripture. One contemporary study of the renewal in Auckland, 
New Zealand, spoke of how some prayer groups exhibited ‘disciplined and thoughtful 
study, with commentaries and alternative translations, while others used verses ‘culled 
almost at random, with a claimed relevance to the present situation (Morton 1973: 6). 
In some constituencies, therefore, charismatic uses of Scripture were literalist and anti- 
intellectual, common fundamentalist hallmarks. The non-denominational British evan- 
gelical Arthur Wallis explained in the American New Wine magazine, ‘Often the Holy 
Spirit will give us revelation of the word of God. We may have read a certain promise in 
the Bible time and again, but one day it lights up’ (Wallis 1971: 12-13). In contrast with a 
‘common sense’ approach—but arguably, in practice, functioning in the same way—the 
‘witness’ of the Spirit could confirm the truth, in a very subjective sense, of a particular 
biblical proposition. 

Overall, charismatic renewal occupied a position in relation to Scripture which 
could place it in tension with both modern liberal theology, represented by texts 
such as John A. T. Robinson’s Honest to God (1963), and historic evangelical fun- 
damentalism. The early charismatics in the 1960s had similarities with the early 
fundamentalists in the 1920s, in that they stood ppositionn to a new theological liber- 
alism. “We hear much today about the “Death of God” Theology and the time is right 
for Christians to witness with bold assurance that God is very much alive; the editorial 
of a New Zealand charismatic magazine explained (Edmonds 1966). A striking dis- 
cussion of these tensions is found in the work of Robert Firebrace, a New Zealander 
Anglican cleric: 


It is a glorious liberation to be given just a glimpse of the way in which God the Holy 
Spirit looks at truth. But like the little book which the Angel gave to John the Seer 
(Rev. 10:10) this revelation, though sweet to the taste, will turn bitter in the digestion. 
If our Charismatic Movement really betakes itself to serious study of the Bible—not 
of human opinions about it but of the Bible itself... it will find itself assailed from all 
sides. Modern scholarship will object to what it calls ‘old-fashioned Biblicism’ and 
we shall be labelled fundamentalists. Conservatives will object to our refusal to share 
other narrownesses to which they cling with the tenacity of a drowning man to an 
overturned boat. (Firebrace 1967: 25) 


Where Scripture was concerned, the new emphasis on the Spirit in charismatic epistem- 
ology complicated the existing battlelines between fundamentalists and liberals. 


CHARISMATICS AND MILLENNIALISM 


There was a clearer parallel between charismatic renewal and early twentieth-century 
fundamentalism: the adventist thought world. Firebrace asserted: “The moment we be- 
come really biblical we can have no doubt whatever that we are living in the last days of 
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this dispensation and that the mighty events foreseen by the prophets and seers of the 
Bible are at hand’ (Firebrace 1967: 25). Whereas Pentecostal denominations had in the 
interwar years tended to assume a pre-tribulation ‘rapture’, in contrast, charismatics— 
drawing in part on the teaching of the Latter Rain revival of 1948—often advocated the 
earlier Pentecostal eschatology of a ‘latter rain’ outpouring of the Spirit in advance of 
Christ's return. Against the backdrop of the threat of nuclear apocalypse and nation 
building of the State of Israel from 1948—including the dramatic events of the Six-Day 
War of 1967—charismatics expected a global resurgence of the church (Maiden 2023). 

A key author to address such matters, read widely in the English-speaking world, 
was the West German Lutheran, Basilea (Klara) Schlink of the ecumenical Sisterhood 
of Mary in Darmstadt, near Frankfurt. Schlink taught that the re-established nation 
of Israel heralded a new stage in the Jewish story which would end with repentance 
‘brought on by grief at the Messiah’s appearing’ To quicken these developments, Schlink 
argued, the church must repent and prepare for the tribulation: ‘For we are living in the 
atomic age, the beginning of the end-time’ (Schlink 1972: 55-6). In The World in Revolt, 
Schlink claimed the final days would involve nuclear war: 


We know that an atomic war will bring with it pestilence and famine to an extent that 
the world has never known. The nuclear fall-out will destroy all plants and radio- 
active material; biological and chemical warfare will cause dreadful diseases to break 
out. Yes, mankind will have to suffer horrible things, like never before. (Schlink 
1969b: 22) 


In this context, where ‘God is declared to be dead’ and nuclear threat was imminent, 
Schlink saw signs of the Spirit’s readiness to empower the church (Schlink 1969a: 9). The 
West German's utterances admittedly seemed rather extreme. However, even a cautious 
‘moderate’ such as Michael Harper believed ‘there are signs that this well may be the last 
final, latter rain outpouring of the Spirit before the return of Christ’ (Harper 1975). 

A range of eschatological schemas were put forward by charismatics. Those with 
stronger restorationist leanings, such as Church Growth Ministries in Fort Lauderdale, 
and the house church movement in the United Kingdom, tended towards a ‘victorious 
church’ or ‘kingdom now’ theology. Their confidence about God’s plan for the church 
could appear postmillennial. However, their triumphant church was largely seen as a 
development preceding Christ’s imminent return, as the world around grew darker. 
A catalyst for charismatic renewal in the 1960s and 1970s was the belief that the Church 
was being empowered by the Spirit in the end times. 


CHARISMATIC ECUMENISM AND SEPARATISM 


The Holy Spirit, Jean Stone argued, was ‘no respecter of denominations: She was a 
committed Episcopalian and did not mean that historic denominations were no longer 
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God’s intention, but rather that the Spirit worked across existing boundaries. As a con- 
sequence, Christians were being made ‘one’ (Stone 1961). As a grassroots phenomenon, 
the renewal was often able to smash through historic barriers and animosities. Under 
the banner of the ‘new Pentecost’, Pentecostals, evangelicals, Anglo-Catholics, Roman 
Catholics, and many others were often able not only to find common ground but share 
and minister through a common experience of the Spirit. This significant ecumenical 
development was often visible in prayer groups and conferences. 

As Firebrace put it, ‘the Holy Spirit though orthodox, does not belong to any party in 
the Church’ He explained: 


He is Catholic and Protestant, Evangelical and Sacramental. There are moments 
when His thinking is so broad and liberal that one shudders at the consequences of 
passing on these new insights. Church parties are made by men imprisoned in their 
three-dimensional brain-boxes. The truth of the Christian faith, as the Holy Spirit 
imparts it to the limit of our ability to receive it, is multi-dimensional, transcending 
our narrow differences, building bridges by means which Christians in all parties can 
understand and communicate to each other. (Firebrace 1967: 4) 


One characteristic of historic fundamentalism and evangelicalism had been its 
anti-Catholicism (Bebbington 1993, Maiden 2013). In the 1970s, conservative 
evangelicals such as the Anglican David Watson, found (in his words) their ‘anti- 
Rome’ attitude challenged as the Spirit cultivated an ‘altogether new love towards 
many non-evangelicals’ (Watson 1983: 98-9). Charismatic conferences often displayed 
Protestant-Catholic mutuality and public performances of discourse and rituals of 
forgiveness. At a Catholic charismatic conference in the south-eastern United States 
in 1975, for example, following a prophecy on the ‘scandal of division’ in the Church, 
Catholics Bill Beatty and Fr Mike Scanlan asked forgiveness of Bob Mumford, a non- 
denominational charismatic, and Vinson Synan, a leading Pentecostal, before washing 
their feet (Southeastern Regional Conference’ 1975). Similarly, a conference organized 
in Australia by the Temple Trust in 1977 reportedly included a moment where speakers 
Tommy Tyson, an American Methodist, and Fr Francis MacNutt, a Dominican, 
‘confessed the sins and wrong attitudes that existed ... between Catholics and Protestants 
going back even as far as the Spanish Inquisition’ (“New Challenges’ 1979: 35). Even in 
Ireland, there were important efforts to demonstrate unity in the Spirit across sectarian 
lines (Maiden 2023). 

Alongside this ecumenism, however, separatism was sometimes on display. A ten- 
dency towards withdrawal is partly explained by the embattled experience of many early 
charismatics. The established ‘origins myth’ of charismatic renewal was the public res- 
ignation of Dennis Bennett from St Mark’s Episcopal Church, Van Nuys, California, 
following opposition to his new experience of the Spirit. An article in the first edition 
of Trinity pondered whether ‘pioneers of faith’ always faced challenges as they upset ‘the 
equilibrium of established order’ (Why Tongues?’ 1961: 52). There was an identifica- 
tion with the sufferings of the early church. ‘Let us, then, rise up in this age of the Spirit 
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and stand with the martyrs in our fight for the Truth, argued Stone (a former parish- 
ioner of Bennett’s) in a later Trinity editorial (Stone 1966: 1). This sense of victimhood 
was sometimes justified: there were many cases of charismatics being ‘put out’ of their 
churches. Morton Kelsey observed how in Southern California in the early 1960s, cha- 
rismatic prayer groups had ‘some of the characteristics of a secret society, due to the 
threat of ‘ridicule or censure’ (Kelsey 1964: 12). The mentality of ‘bearing witness’ to the 
Spirit-filled Christianity of the primitive church—and martyrdom which could go with 
this—had similarities with the thought world of evangelical fundamentalism in earlier 
decades (Bebbington 1993). 

Separatism was by no means the only response of charismatics. Some of those who 
stayed in their denominations discovered a more welcome atmosphere by the mid-1970s. 
However, more widely a sense of embattlement was often expressed by charismatics. 
This can be located particularly in some communitarian expressions of charismatic re- 
newal. The most influential Catholic-led ecumenical ‘covenant’ community, The Word 
of God (TWOG), Ann Arbor, Michigan, developed a reputation for a confrontational at- 
titude towards perceived social and cultural threats (Csordas 1997). One of its architects, 
Steve Clark, described communities as necessary for Spirit-filled Christians in order 
‘to survive in an increasingly hostile environment’ (Forum: Community’ 1974: 28). 
Various prophecies asserted an approaching period of cultural darkness. An example 
of the strange bedfellows of charismatic renewal was the close relationship between 
Ann Arbor and the Protestant restorationist, non-denominational Christian Growth 
Ministries (CGM). A leading CGM figure, Derek Prince, was convinced of the necessity 
of covenant commitment between charismatic Christians. “We're going to have to do it 
because of the intense pressure of evil and violence and lawlessness: we won't survive if 
we dont, he warned (Prince 1974: 10-11). CGM and TWOG cooperated in the organiza- 
tion of ‘shepherding’ networks—systems of discipleship and accountability which were 
often critiqued for their openness to abuse. Shepherding networks could appear almost 
like a chain of command for charismatics on a ‘war footing’ for culture battles. Similar 
emphases were found in New South Wales, Australia, in the ministry of Howard Carter’s 
Logos Foundation (Hutchinson 2020). The teachings of Christian reconstructionists, 
such as R. J. Rushdoony, began to have some influence in these circles. 

Amidst their sense of cultural embattlement, charismatic communities often 
enforced strict rules regarding gender. The ‘government’ of God—in communal and 
family life—was male. The American Lutheran charismatic, Larry Christenson, was one 
of various leading charismatic authors to advocate traditional gender roles: ‘Scripture 
knows nothing of a 50-50 “democratic marriage”. God’s order is 100-100. The wife is 100 
per cent a wife, the husband 100 per cent a husband’ (Christenson 1974: 33). There was of 
course great variation in charismatic attitudes towards the ‘world’—not all charismatic 
communities exhibited the siege mentality of TWOG. Equally, some charismatics, for 
example those involved in Intercessors for Britain (and similar organizations in Canada, 
the United States, New Zealand, and Australia) or public spectacles such as the National 
Festival of Light in Britain and the Jesus marches’ in New Zealand, were more activistic 
in demands for addressing the moral failings of society. Overall, in response to the 
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advances of ‘secular humanism, many charismatics were highly critical of cultural and 
social trends. There were similarities with early twentieth-century fundamentalists, but 
also antecendents evident for the ‘culture wars of the 1980s and onwards. 


CHARISMATICS AND 
THE CESSATIONIST BACKLASH 


If charismatic renewal could be seen in part as a backlash to the legacy of Warfield 
and others of the same ilk, there was to be also a fundamentalist backlash to the ‘redis- 
covery’ of the supernatural gifts of the Spirit. The traditional Reformed view of these 
gifts was that they were almost entirely associated with the inbreaking of the divine 
revelations which eventually became the Christian Bible. As the Baptist theologian 
A. H. Strong wrote in his magnus opus Systematic Theology (1907): ‘Miracles are the nat- 
ural accompaniments and attestations of new communications from God. The great 
epochs of miracles—represented by Moses, the prophets, the first and second comings 
of Christ—are coincident with the great epochs of revelation. Miracles serve to draw 
attention to new truth, and cease when this truth has gained currency and foothold’ 
(Strong 1907: 128). The 1970s saw a flurry of restatements of this kind of position, such 
as R. G. Gromacki’s, The Modern Tongues Movement (1972), Joseph Dillow’s Speaking in 
Tongues (1975), John F. MacArthur’s The Charismatics: A Doctrinal Perspective (1978), 
and Chuck Swindoll’s Tongues: An Answer to Charismatic Confusion (1981). Walter 
J. Chantry’s Signs of the Apostles: Observations on Pentecostalism Old and New (1976) 
indicated a sense of panic at the growing influence of the charismatic renewal, asserting 
that the movement had ‘gained enormous prestige’ and that evangelical students were 
‘especially prone to the “charismatic” spell’ (Chantry 1976: 2-3). Binding together the 
miraculous with revelation, Chantry made the claim: ‘Let there be no mistaking the cen- 
tral thrust of the “charismatic revival”, it is offering the Church a new approach to au- 
thority and absolute truth’ Pentecostal practice, old and new, he stated, was ‘a de facto 
denial of the sufficiency of Scripture’ (Chantry 1976: 22, 27). 

There was a tendency for such criticisms to drift towards caricature or to highlight 
the more putatively outrageous or extreme cases of charismatic practices. Chantry’s 
normative claim that ‘A survey of “charismatic” meetings reveals a very low esteem 
for God’s Word’ (Chantry 1976: 23), was not properly substantiated. MacArthur's The 
Charismatics cited various examples of charismatic ‘excess, insisting that these were not 
rare: “The Charismatics, by the nature of their theological persuasion, have no way to 
judge or stop bizarre testimonies of experience because the experience validates itself’ 
(MacArthur 1978: 58-9). These sorts of criticisms coincided with the rise of charismatic 
television—often a forum for the more ‘excessive’ claims of the abundant life—which 
may have informed a low view of the movement. However, such criticisms were also 
in the tradition of the uncompromising tone of fundamentalist polemics earlier in 
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the century, whether directed towards theological liberalism or Pentecostalism (even 
though Pentecostals themselves often welcomed the label ‘fundamentalist’). By the 
1980s the genre of anti-Pentecostal critique was firmly re-established. 

Nevertheless, not all those of Reformed persuasion were convinced by anti- 
charismatic rhetoric. This was partly due to the journey of two former Roman Catholics, 
Larry Tomczak and C. J. Mahaney, who became involved in the ecumenical renewal in 
the 1970s. In 1982 they established the network, People of Destiny International, later 
renamed Sovereign Grace Ministries, an organization which, as the name suggests, 
was solidly Reformed in its theology. Others, too, sought to combine Reformed and 
charismatic influences. Jack Deere, an Old Testament Professor at Dallas Theological 
Seminary, in 1986 changed his mind on cessationism. He later joined the staff of 
Anaheim Vineyard in California, the church founded by John Wimber, and presented 
a biblical case against Warfield and others cessationists in Surprised by the Power of 
the Spirit (1993). When Don Carson of Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Chicago, 
critiqued Wimber in Power Religion: The Selling Out of the Evangelical Church? (1992), he 
and other detractors received a riposte from Wayne Grudem, a New Testament scholar 
and member of a Vineyard congregation. Grudem concluded that Wimber’s opponents 
had been ‘uncharacteristically insensitive to context’ in their biblical exegesis and ‘un- 
characteristically careless and surprisingly inaccurate in gathering and assessing infor- 
mation about the Vineyard movement’ (Grudem 1993: 1). He rejected the suggestion 
that some healings at the Vineyard were ‘demonic in origin (Grudem 1993: 5). Although 
Carson and Grudem found themselves on different sides of this debate, they were both 
defenders of biblical inerrancy and were both luminaries in what was becoming an in- 
creasingly dominant section of American fundamentalism, soon bolstered further by a 
new generation of ‘young, restless and Reformed’ evangelicals (Hansen 2008). In these 
fundamentalist circles, often populated by ‘New Calvinists; it was increasingly common 
to find card-carrying charismatics. 


CONCLUSION 


Analysis of the sub-culture of charismatic renewal in the 1960s and 1970s underlines 
the slipperiness of the category ‘fundamentalism’ for scholars. Leading charismatics 
often avoided the label—in this sense Michael Harper was similar to the neo- 
evangelical John Stott. The term could be used pejoratively by both non-charismatics 
and charismatics to describe their opponents. Harper described evangelical critics 
as ‘fundamentalist’; yet he also urged charismatics to avoid the anti-intellectualism 
which Stott identified in Your Mind Matters (1972) as a Pentecostal weakness (Harper 
1973b). Charismatic renewal, furthermore, indicates the instability of the cat- 
egory ‘fundamentalism’ This is evident in attitudes towards Scripture. Charismatics 
critiqued the narrow textualism of historic fundamentalism, drawing on their own 
Spirit-filled epistemology; but at the same time, the Spirit’s role in bringing insights 
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into the Word could appear remarkably similar to an interior ‘common sense. Later, 
in the Reformed evangelical world, fundamentalists began to see how the inerrancy 
and sufficiency of Scripture might be held alongside a continuationist understanding 
of the supernatural gifts. The renewal, furthermore, demonstrates how the boundaries 
of ‘fundamentalism could shift radically. The grassroots ecumenism of the renewal 
broke down barriers which earlier expressions of evangelical fundamentalism had 
been keen to maintain. At the same time, however, charismatics like fundamentalists 
could often be identified by what one social science study described as a ‘persecution 
psychology’ (Gerlach and Hine 1968: 36), an embattled separatism, or a confronta- 
tional activism against ‘secular humanism. The ecumenism of the movement could 
ensure the spread of these traits well beyond the evangelical constituency. Charismatic 
renewal reconfigured existing categories and boundaries of Christian fundamen- 
talism in the Anglo-world. It could be characterized by both fundamentalizing and 
de-fundamentalizing tendencies. 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


ANDREW CHRISTOPHER SMITH 


IN late 2020, the presidents of all six Southern Baptist seminaries gathered at the head- 
quarters of the Southern Baptist Convention (SBC) in Nashville, Tennessee. While 
there, the group released a statement reaffirming their commitment to the Baptist 
Faith and Message 2000, the SBC’s doctrinal standard. Noting that the faculties of each 
seminary must agree to abide by the statement in their teaching, those present went on 
to assert ‘that affirmation of Critical Race Theory, Intersectionality, and any version 
of Critical Theory is incompatible with the Baptist Faith & Message’ (Schroeder 
2020). Reaction was swift. One commentator, John Fea, wrote what many observers 
must have thought: ‘this statement is another example of Southern Baptist anti- 
intellectualism and fundamentalism. When I call someone an anti-intellectual I am 
not saying that they can’t think. Rather, I am saying that they think in overly binary 
ways that lack nuance and complexity (Fea 2020). For Fea, these Southern Baptists 
had not only committed a fundamentalist intellectual felony, but were apparently re- 
peat offenders. 

As scholars of fundamentalism have known since the publication of George Marsden’s 
Fundamentalism and American Culture in 1980, American Protestant fundamentalism 
was Northern and urban in its origins, a reaction to both theological modernism among 
Protestants and wider cultural changes. Despite this, there are few denominations active 
in the United States today that are more closely linked to fundamentalism in the popular 
mind than the SBC. The tension between these two facts demands that any attempt to 
describe fundamentalism within the churches and institutions of this unique denomin- 
ation answer two questions. First, what was it about the SBC as it was shaped before 1920 
that made it such a welcoming host for this new way of thinking about the Christian 
faith, especially given this tradition’s suspicion of theological movements born outside 
its regional and institutional boundaries? Second, if fundamentalism was originally a 
Northern, urban phenomenon, how did it come to influence, and eventually to be so 
fully associated with, a traditionally Southern, rural denomination? 
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An answer to these two questions is best provided through an overview of the 
denomination’s history, slowing at points particularly relevant to the tradition’s recep- 
tiveness to fundamentalist habits of mind and, more importantly, the conduits by which 
the convention was more directly influenced by fundamentalist ideas. In the end, the 
picture that will emerge is that of a rural, Southern religious group married by circum- 
stance to a distinctive regional culture. When that culture began to fail after World War 
II, members of the group found themselves choosing between a continuing marriage to 
a liberalizing society or a rancorous divorce followed by remarriage to fundamentalist 
ideas. While painful, the divorce chosen by the majority of Southern Baptists provided 
an ideological substructure that made possible a continuing theological and social con- 
servatism in an increasingly inhospitable environment. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST ORIGINS 


In May 1845, delegates met in Augusta, Georgia, to form a new organization, the 
Southern Baptist Convention. This new denomination adopted ‘no new creed’ and 
offered no idiosyncratic theological basis for its formation. Instead, the nascent group 
was founded simply to ensure that slaveholding would be no bar to full fellowship and 
participation in works of missions, education, and general benevolence. Baptists of the 
South, themselves the product of a somewhat awkward merger between two distinct 
Baptist groups whose substantial differences had been merely papered over in their 
union, participated in forming national Baptist mission societies during the first third 
of the nineteenth century. Almost simultaneously, however, Southern Baptists became 
prominent in their emergence as apologists for the practice of human chattel slavery, 
a stance which fixed upon the region a particularly rigid biblical hermeneutic while 
straining the bonds of fellowship with Baptists in the North to the breaking point. After 
it became clear that existing Baptist organizations would not appoint slaveholders as 
missionaries, Southern Baptist leaders moved to form their own denomination, one 
which would continually be haunted by its history. As the coming decades unfolded, 
Southern Baptists frequently demonstrated their ambivalent feelings about women, pa- 
ternalistic attitudes towards African Americans, unstable commitment to education, 
and a decidedly anti-ecumenical bias, with all of these concerns undergirded by a gener- 
ally literalistic reading of the biblical text. 

As the United States lurched towards armed conflict, Southern Baptists were among 
the chorus of preachers and leaders that sought to defend the South’s ‘peculiar institu- 
tion’ by resorting to biblical passages such as the Curse of Ham (Genesis 9) and Paul's 
exhortations to slaves and masters found in Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon. 
When the American Civil War (1861-5) broke out, Southerners were certain that God 
endorsed their cause, but unusually, the defeat of the South and the destruction of 
slavery as an economic system failed to modify Southern convictions about either their 
methods of biblical interpretation or their sense that the South enjoyed God’s special 
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providential care (Noll 2006: 93-4). Instead, chalking their defeat up to personal sin and 
God's inscrutable providence, Southern Baptists and most other Southerners continued 
to think about their region as the home of America’s purest form of Christianity (Kidd 
and Hankins 2015: 167). 

That the postbellum SBC was a deeply conservative institution is well illustrated by 
the circumstances surrounding the birth of the Woman's Missionary Union (WMU) 
in 1888. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, American Protestant women 
of every denomination and class began to organize themselves into societies for the 
support of missions at home and abroad, and Southern Baptist women were no excep- 
tion. When women who had been in the vanguard of state-level mission efforts moved 
to form a national organization in 1888, however, the men meeting next door at that 
year’s SBC assembly expressed reservations. Women struggled against the perception 
that they had gathered to exert unnatural control over the affairs of the denomination; 
one speaker on the floor of the SBC predicted that ‘the women would first assume con- 
trol of the money of the church, then of its deaconship, then of the pulpit, then of the 
convention (Holcomb 2020: 25). Despite opposition from many, the SBC agreed to 
allow the Woman's Missionary Union to form, on the condition that the organization 
be established as an auxiliary. This arrangement marked the women’s organization as 
subsidiary, but also gave it essential autonomy (Rosenberg 1989: 87). This financial and 
organizational separation between the WMU and the SBC would prove to be fateful 
100 years later. 

As the nineteenth century closed, Southerners began to join their regional churches 
in increased numbers, and those churches in turn fixed a rigorous, evangelical moral 
code on the region. It was in the midst of this development that Southern Baptists 
surpassed the Methodists to become the region’s largest religious body; by 1910, 40 per 
cent of the South’s white churchgoers were Baptists (Harvey 1997: 3). By the eve of the 
North’s fundamentalist-modernist controversy, Southern Baptists had emerged as the 
single religious denomination most closely tied to the South and its distinctive regional 
culture and theological tendencies, a Kulturprotestantismus with conservative rather 
than liberal leanings. It was these leanings, in turn, that predisposed Southern Baptists 
to resonate with fundamentalist concerns. 


EARLY RESPONSES TO FUNDAMENTALISM 


As World War I ended, American Protestants sought to shape the post-war world 
through a number of initiatives, including the ‘Interchurch World Movement; a new 
ecumenical organization. The aim of the new organization was to unite and coordinate 
all church activities ‘outside of the local church budget which are naturally related to 
the missionary enterprise’ (Ernst 1972: 52). Southern Baptists, deeply committed to the 
idea that only Baptists possessed the fullness of New Testament Christianity in their 
own churches, were offended by the ecumenical arrangements in which they had been 
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forced to participate in order to minister to troops during the recently ended conflict. 
As a result, they were unwilling to contribute to the Interchurch World Movement, 
and chose instead to frame their own, in-house alternative, a “Seventy-Five Million 
Campaign designed to raise funds from Southern Baptist churches and distribute those 
funds to the various boards, agencies, and educational institutions of the convention. 
Meanwhile, however, Southern Baptist leaders watched with anxiety as the outbreak 
of the fundamentalist-modernist controversy in the North began to chip away at the 
support that flowed to the Northern Baptists’ New World Movement (Smith 2016: 81). 
Northern Baptists aligned with the fundamentalist movement, such as William Bell 
Riley, were outspoken in their opposition to a movement which, in their opinion, 
promised to channel millions of dollars in Baptist money to schools that ‘have gone 
so nearly over to the control of the Rationalists that orthodox men find it impossible 
to ... foster the unscriptural and subversive teaching that is increasingly common in 
them’ (Riley 1921: 14). 

Anxiety caused by language like this blossomed into a mixture of anger and panic as 
J. Frank Norris, the pastor of Fort Worth’s First Baptist Church, Texas, and the South's 
leading fundamentalist, began publicly to criticize the Seventy-Five Million Campaign. 
Norris has assumed the status of true notoriety in Southern Baptist lore; he was once 
accused of burning his own church and home, and later shot a man dead in his office 
only to be acquitted by a jury of his peers. In hindsight, historians have come to agree 
that Norris, whose church was excluded from the Baptist General Convention of Texas 
in 1923, cannot be considered a Southern Baptist in any meaningful sense (Hankins 
1996: 4). In the heat of the conflicts of the early 1920s, however, Southern Baptist leaders 
such as Lee Rutland Scarborough saw in Norris not an outlier or historical oddity, but a 
clear and present danger to Southern Baptist institutional consolidation and mission. As 
a result, Scarborough (the general director of the Seventy-Five Million Campaign and 
president of Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth) and a number of 
other Southern Baptist leaders used the Southern Baptist press to explain why funda- 
mentalism was a good thing as long as it stayed north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

First, Southern Baptists agreed that the South was a special place that, alone among 
the regions of the United States, held in trust unsullied biblical faith. Of the Southern 
Baptists who articulated this ideal during the crucial years of the 1920s, no one made the 
case more clearly than Victor I. Masters. In his tellingly titled and racially tinged The Call 
of the South (1920), Masters made explicit the idea that the South was America’s spiritual 
seed bank. ‘Anglo-Saxon blood and evangelical faith have in the South a far fuller op- 
portunity than elsewhere in America ... Other sections of America have in a measure 
lost whatever there is of advantage in this unmixed Anglo-Saxon blood. With it they 
have lost the unhindered dominance of the Anglo-Saxon’s faith’ (Masters 1920: 208). For 
Masters, the South’s duty was to use these racial and religious resources to save America 
from itself: 


There are deep-thinking Northern men who are watching the South with 
hope ... They desire to know if our unmixed Anglo-Saxon blood, our unvexed 
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Americanism and evangelical faith, will so equip the South with spiritual compre- 
hension and motive that it shall not only be able to save itself, but have a blessed over- 
flow to help the North and the West in their struggle against new and strange forces, 
which are seeking to choke America’s political and religious testimony to a hungry 
and weary world. (Masters 1920: 209) 


Having established that the South was a special place whose faith was preserved pure 
from elements that had spoiled it elsewhere in the nation, leaders went on to explain that 
the mass movement methods of Northern fundamentalism were inappropriate in a re- 
gion where the threats of modernism and Unionism held little power. While discussing 
the necessity of excising faculty from Baptist colleges and seminaries who showed signs 
of heterodoxy, Scarborough noted that enough ‘rationalism and godless evolution’ was 
present in Baptist schools 


to warn the administrators in our educational institutions to make search and inves- 
tigation in the right way and take precautionary steps courageously to eradicate such 
evil ... It is much better for it to be done by those charged with the administration 
than for it to have to be done by the pressure of publicity and the stirring of public 
opinion. (Scarborough 1921: 5) 


Scarborough was not opposed to seeking out and dealing with heresy in Southern 
Baptist ranks, but he strongly preferred that it be dealt with in ways that would not throw 
the whole denomination into suspicion. 

Finally, Scarborough and others suggested that the best way for Southern Baptist 
ministers and laypeople to fight the influence of modernism in their ranks was not 
to follow destructive fundamentalist leaders like J. Frank Norris, but instead to co- 
operate with and contribute to the Seventy-Five Million Campaign. Scarborough was 
so taken with the idea of cooperation between churches for the sake of denominational 
efforts in missions and education that he sought to identify it as a biblical doctrine 
alongside others championed by fundamentalists. ‘I believe that there is a doctrine of 
co-operation ... It is fundamental, too’ (Scarborough 1921b: 7). While Scarborough 
admitted that Southern Baptists should not cooperate with ‘any movement that clearly 
seeks to dethrone Christ, vitiate His teachings, or emasculate His churches; he was 
equally insistent that a line should be drawn ‘between our cooperant and cooperating 
individuals and churches and those who oppose, hinder, criticize and block the mighty 
missionary, educational and benevolent program’ of Southern Baptists (Scarborough 
1922: 6). 

In the end, Scarborough was able to write his assertions about the importance of de- 
nominational solidarity into the Southern Baptist Convention's first official confession of 
faith. While leaders tried to focus denominational attention on cooperative fundraising 
during the 1920s, they were forced to cope simultaneously with a burgeoning contro- 
versy over the doctrine of evolution. By the 1924 meeting of the SBC, the controversy had 
become so acute that Edgar Young Mullins, president of both the convention and the 
denominations oldest seminary, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
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Kentucky, was forced to refer the entire question to a seven-person committee that 
would frame a doctrinal statement to bring to the 1925 meeting for approval (Ellis 
1985: 189). Both Mullins and C. P. Stealey, editor of the Oklahoma Baptist Messenger and 
a chief denominational agitator on the question of evolution, were on the committee, 
but the group also included Scarborough. Although most scholarly attention paid to 
the resulting Baptist Faith and Message has focused on the document's origins in the 
evolution controversy and Mullins’ hard-won success in keeping a direct reference to 
evolution out of the final product, Scarborough’s influence on the document may actu- 
ally have been more important from the perspective of later developments. While the 
committee wrangled over the question of human origins, Scarborough was able to in- 
sert articles on ‘Stewardship’ and ‘Co-operation, putting the denomination on record 
asserting that ‘churches themselves should co-operate with each other in carrying for- 
ward the missionary, educational and benevolent program for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom: By including this idea in a document intended to put Southern Baptists in 
the same doctrinal corner as the fundamentalists of the North, Scarborough sought to 
connect doctrinal orthodoxy and denominational loyalty, while excluding fundamen- 
talist divisiveness as dangerously heterodox (Smith 2016: 100). 

By the close of the 1925 meeting of the SBC, Southern Baptists had adopted two of 
the institutional pillars around which their later institutional life and theological 
controversies would wind. Not only did they vote to turn the Seventy-Five Million 
Campaign into an ongoing, annual method of denominational funding, known as the 
‘Cooperative Program, but they also adopted a conservative doctrinal statement that 
essentially identified participation in that programme as an article of faith (Smith 
2016: 101). For the rest of the century, Southern Baptists’ doctrinal arguments were inex- 
tricably enmeshed with their methods of fundraising and institutional control. 

Although first-generation fundamentalism was a Northern phenomenon, its centre 
of gravity began shifting southwards in the years following the Seventy-Five Million 
Campaign and the Scopes monkey trial. Bob Jones University, founded as Bob Jones 
College in 1927 in Panama City, Florida, eventually found a permanent home in 
Greenville, South Carolina, and became a centre for strict, separatist fundamentalism 
(Marsden 2006: 238). Dallas Theological Seminary was founded in 1924 by Lewis Sperry 
Chafer, a Northern fundamentalist preacher and leader who located his new premil- 
lennial seminary in Dallas because of two supportive local churches and a sense that a 
Southern location could shield the school from undue influence from Northern theo- 
logical controversies (Glass 2001: 110). By 1950, one-third of educational institutions in 
the fundamentalist camp were located in the South, a remarkable increase from the near 
absence of such institutions in the region during the early 1920s. 

It was in the context of fundamentalism’s shift southwards that some Southern 
Baptist leaders began to exhibit signs of explicit fundamentalist influence. The most im- 
portant was W. A. Criswell, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Dallas from 1944 until 
1992. In Criswell, students of fundamentalism can find a combination of traditional 
Southern Baptist themes with the tropes of Northern-style fundamentalism in one co- 
hesive package. As so many Southern Baptists before him, Criswell was an advocate of 
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biblicism, missions and evangelism, and racial segregation, once famously (and pub- 
licly) referring to advocates of racial integration as ‘a bunch of infidels, dying from 
the neck up (Freeman 2007: 1). He also exhibited traits that identified him with mid- 
century American political conservatism, such as a vocal opposition to communism. At 
the same time, Criswell’s fundamentalist streak was immediately apparent in his affinity 
with Holiness teachings, his strong commitment to premillennial dispensationalism, 
his verse-by-verse expository preaching, his support for the state of Israel, his offering of 
Bible conferences and, later, founding of the Criswell Center for Biblical Studies, a Bible 
college in the mould of other fundamentalist institutions for the training of pastors 
(Finn 2007: 104-13). Through all of this, Criswell continued to lead his church to support 
the activities of the Southern Baptist Convention through giving to the Cooperative 
Program. Conservative Protestants in the North often found it difficult to participate so 
robustly in the life of their denominations, but Criswell managed to walk the tightrope. 
In doing so, he blazed a trail for other conservatives in the denomination and created 
in the process a new, post-World War II amalgamation of Southern Baptist theology, 
conservative politics, and fundamentalist ideology and practice that served as the ideo- 
logical substructure for future struggles within the denomination (Finn 2007: 113). 


CONSERVATIVE IDEOLOGY AND 
INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 


Even as some Southern Baptist leaders began appropriating ideas drawn from the fun- 
damentalist movement, others were becoming comfortable with very different ideas 
borrowed from very different sources. In 1954, Southern Baptist agency heads offered 
anti-segregationist statements of approval for Brown v. Board of Education, a sure sign 
to many conservatives that their denomination was run by people out of step with its 
grassroots. Additionally, at the organizational level, the denomination’s boards and 
agencies began to adopt a more corporate style of management, with clearly articulated 
goals and procedures, all outlined in new organizational manuals (Ammerman 
1995: 62). Increasingly, the day-to-day operations of the SBC’s institutions were run by 
a new class of ‘organization men whose main concern was the perpetuation of the de- 
nomination (Hill 1987: 206). 

This intense bureaucratization of the convention struck many conservatives as anti- 
thetical to simple, New Testament faith, but this anxiety would pale next to the anger 
stoked by the leftward-leaning sentiments being articulated in the denomination’s 
colleges and seminaries. As faculty members taught the historical-critical method of 
biblical study and insights drawn from neo-orthodoxy and other non-conservative 
theological movements, conservatives began to fear that the denomination was sim- 
ultaneously harbouring liberals in positions of influence while fostering styles of de- 
nominational governance that made it impossible to police them. Two crucial and 
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well-publicized episodes, both occurring during the crucial decade between 1960 and 
1970, illustrate the growing tensions between Southern Baptist conservatives, on the one 
hand, and the professionals running the convention and their more progressive pastoral 
allies, on the other. 

First, in 1961, Ralph Elliott, a professor at one of the denomination’s seminaries 
published a book titled The Message of Genesis through Broadman Press, the 
denomination’s publishing house. Elliott’s use of the historical-critical method, and 
his claim that Genesis had no single author and offered no scientific information about 
creation, set conservatives on edge. After a struggle at the 1962 meeting of the con- 
vention, Broadman Press withdrew the book and convention leaders agreed to review 
and revise the Baptist Faith and Message. Although the resulting document, approved 
by the gathered messengers in 1963, retained strong language about biblical authority, 
conservatives felt that leaders were unwilling to use that language as a yardstick to de- 
termine doctrinal boundaries within convention boards and agencies (Ammerman 
1995: 65). When, in 1970, another controversy broke out over a volume of the new 
Broadman Bible Commentary, again on the book of Genesis, leaders consented to have 
the volume rewritten, but still managed to sell the original commentary out the back 
door through another publisher. As Nancy Ammerman notes, ‘Conservatives had 
succeeded in getting a new volume, but not in destroying the old one’ (Ammerman 
1995: 67-8). Conservatives were amazed that they could keep winning votes on the floor 
of the convention without ever managing to exert any real influence. 

During this imbroglio, W. A. Criswell served as the convention president. Having 
shifted his earlier stance against desegregation, he had been manoeuvred into the 
presidency of the denomination with the help of leaders who wanted to offer a sop to 
conservatives (Freeman 2007: 5). During his presidency, however, Criswell himself 
decided that the SBC was under the effective control of its bureaucrats, a conviction 
that was widely shared among Criswell’s conservative colleagues (Fletcher 1995: 13). 
As a result, a number of conservative pastors moved in 1973 to form the Baptist Faith 
and Message Fellowship (BFMF). Under the aegis of this group, conservative Southern 
Baptists promoted the idea that the SBC’s Cooperative Program-funded boards and 
agencies were tainted with liberalism, and they also worked to promote a number of 
new educational institutions that had been founded during the troubled decade after 
1962 for dissenting Southern Baptists, such as the Criswell Center for Biblical Studies 
(later Criswell College) in Dallas, Luther Rice Seminary in Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Mid-America Baptist Theological Seminary in Memphis, Tennessee (Finn 2007: 147). 
Perhaps most importantly, the BFMF was both a sign of and catalyst for a burgeoning 
class consciousness among conservative Southern Baptist pastors, constantly reminding 
them during the 1970s that they were outsiders in a denomination that had, in their view, 
become unmoored from its theological underpinnings. 

By the late 1970s, a plan to bring about a ‘course correction’ in the affairs of the 
Southern Baptist Convention began to emerge, but the two architects of the strategy 
were not prominent among the leaders of the BFMF. Paul Pressler, a Texas judge and 
Baptist layperson, and Paige Patterson, a pastor with deep Texas Baptist roots and 
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eventual president of Criswell College, first met in 1967 in New Orleans while Patterson 
was a student in the seminary there. The two kept in occasional contact throughout the 
next decade, but by 1977 both men had hit on a strategy for denominational change, 
first articulated by BFMF co-founder Bill Powell. According to Powell, the Southern 
Baptist Convention could only be reformed by ensuring that conservatives were annu- 
ally elected to the presidency. Because the constitution granted the president the power 
to appoint trustees to each SBC board and agency, conservative control of the presi- 
dency made possible a new slate of conservative trustees for each organization. These 
new trustees would, in turn, force from denominational employment any who refused 
to abide by a strict interpretation of the Baptist Faith and Message (Morgan 1996: 30). 

It is no coincidence that Pressler and Patterson began to work seriously to imple- 
ment this plan in 1977. By that time, American evangelicals and conservative Southern 
Baptists had found themselves at one in their opposition to US President Jimmy Carter, 
a one-time evangelical darling who, upon taking office, tended to espouse political 
positions that angered many of his evangelical and Southern Baptist co-religionists. 
Conservative Protestants, whether Southern or not, were not in the mood to tolerate the 
spectacle of watching a ‘born again’ Christian endorse cultural trends that they felt were 
tearing at the fabric of society (Marsden 2006: 242). Asa result, two parallel movements 
emerged during the 1970s whose mutually influencing effects would be felt for at least 
a quarter century. One, the ‘New Religious Right, would be a decisive influence on 
the Republican Party and American politics more generally during the final decades 
of the twentieth century. The other, Patterson and Pressler’s plan to turn the Southern 
Baptist Convention in a more conservative direction, would be imbricated with the New 
Religious Right almost immediately. Although a hard, strategic link between these two 
movements is difficult to demonstrate, scholars have noted that the drive to capture 
the Southern Baptist Convention for conservatism functioned to render it a safe base 
of operations for cultural warfare (Hankins 2002: 10). Several Southern Baptist leaders, 
such as Paul Pressler himself, were active in the emergence of the New Religious Right 
(Finn 2007: 221). The plan to institute a ‘course correction’ in the affairs of the Southern 
Baptist Convention was, at the very least, the product of the same political weather that 
created the New Religious Right and the successful presidential candidacy of Ronald 
Reagan. It might also be seen as a part of a concerted effort to transform American 
political life by reorienting the political behaviours of the ‘solid South’ towards the 
Republican Party by playing on its latent theological conservatism. 

Whatever its relationship to secular political developments, by 1979 Pressler and 
Patterson had done enough organizing to set their plan into motion, making one crucial 
addition to the strategy first articulated by Bill Powell. While Powell and other members 
of the BFMF had proven easily distracted by a number of peripheral issues such as the 
charismatic movement and glossolalia, Patterson, Pressler, and the other conservative 
leaders that they had gathered knew that they could only be successful if they kept their 
rhetorical focus clear. As a result, these leaders chose to build their movement around 
a call for a return to the doctrine of biblical inerrancy. The choice, motivated as much 
by strategic considerations as it was by theology, was driven both by the conviction that 
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Southern Baptist leaders had become too liberal in their understandings of the Bible 
and by the insight that biblical inerrancy would put ‘moderate’ Southern Baptists, 
opposed to the conservative movement, in the unenviable position of having to explain 
to grassroots Baptists why they were opposed to the Bible. No other ideological crowbar 
could have achieved this leverage, and conservative leaders used it to maximum effect 
(Finn 2007: 192). Through an elaborate, coordinated effort, conservatives were able to 
get their first presidential candidate, Adrian Rogers (pastor of Bellevue Baptist Church, 
Memphis), elected SBC president with 51 per cent of the vote (Morgan 1996: 40). 

Those opposed to the conservative movement agreed that their emerging opponents 
were, in fact, ‘fundamentalists, seeing in both their teachings and their spirit the influ- 
ence of a style of conservatism that they felt to be contrary to the traditional Southern 
Baptist ethos. Conservatives, for their part, were generally uncomfortable with the 
fundamentalist label. Although some recognized the movement in which they were 
participating as a form of ‘lower case “f”? fundamentalism, seeking to distinguish it 
from the antics of J. Frank Norris, other conservatives rejected it as a slur (Land 1984: 16). 
Harkening back to an earlier time in SBC history, one author rejected the word ‘funda- 
mentalist’ as only appropriate for Baptists who refused cooperation with the convention 
(‘The Nonsense About Fundamentalism’ 1985). Another author noted that few if any 
Southern Baptist conservatives use the term “fundamentalist”’ and compared the label 
to ‘derogatory terms’ used ‘for ethnic groups’ (Blume and Simms 1988: 11). 

The veiled reference to an ethnic slur revealed something about the inner workings of 
the conservative Southern Baptist mind. Beginning as early as the 1940s, many Southern 
Baptists were uncomfortable with the relatively progressive statements on racial issues 
emanating from Southern Baptist seminaries and, later, from the denomination’s 
Christian Life Commission. This tension broke into open conflict in 1961 when Martin 
Luther King, Jr., addressed a chapel audience at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
While the Message of Genesis and Broadman Bible Commentary controversies would 
later animate a group consisting mostly of conservative pastors, King’s visit to Southern 
Seminary created angst that spread through local associations and churches, angering 
the grassroots as no theological argument ever could. Some churches went so far as to 
withhold their Cooperative Program funds from the seminary, revealing that the back- 
bone of conservative intransigence in the South was inextricably linked with traditional 
commitments to racial segregation (Wills 2009: 416-17). 

By the time conservatives were succeeding at electing their chosen candidates to the 
SBC presidency year after year, however, they had learned that racist rhetoric was a bar- 
rier to national leadership. Additionally, by the mid-1980s, their usage of the term ‘in- 
errancy’ to designate true believers within the ranks of Southern Baptists had hit a snag. 
Sensing that the term’s ambiguity was making it possible for those that they sought to 
target to affirm it on their own terms, conservative strategists realized that they needed 
to make the idea of inerrancy more concrete and immediately relevant. As a result, 
conservatives tied their understanding of inerrancy squarely to a package of ideas about 
gender: that women were ineligible for ordination and, more broadly, that women were 
to submit to men’s authority. That conservatives reached to teachings about women’s 
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roles as a way of defining their own brand of conservatism is not surprising, given that 
racial anxieties were no longer appropriate for public airing and that they tended to 
blame a broadly imagined feminism for many of the cultural ills that they opposed. 
What is more surprising is that these ideas, of Victorian origin but now newly articulated 
and dubbed ‘complementarianism, were first reintroduced to Southern Baptists in the 
1980s through a series of gatherings offered by women, for women. These conferences 
and programmes provided conservative Southern Baptist women with instructions on 
how to lead godly lives through submission to their husbands, mastery of the domestic 
arts, and, tacitly, through forming networks with other like-minded women. Although 
women who led such programmes, like Adrian Rogers’ spouse Joyce Rogers, denied that 
they were functioning as a female fifth column of the conservative movement, the men 
leading that movement were certainly able to draw much of their rhetoric about male 
headship and female submission from their wives (Flowers 2012: 86). 

In 1984, conservatives tied inerrancy to their particular concerns about women’s 
roles through a resolution introduced on the floor of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
The ‘Resolution on Ordination and the Role of Women in Ministry’ steered clear of 
discussing relationships between men and women more generally: conservatives knew 
there was no political value in dictating how husbands and wives actually conducted 
themselves in private spaces. Instead, conservative SBC leaders focused tightly on 
the question of women’s ordination, choosing to deal with something they felt they 
could control and that had become more pressing as a small but increasing number of 
Southern Baptist women were being ordained (Flowers 2012: 105-6). In a controversial 
session, the resolution passed with 58 per cent of the vote (Kell and Camp 1999: 78). 

By the time conservatives managed to elect Charles Stanley (pastor of First Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia) as SBC president during the 1985 convention, they had begun 
to change the composition of the trustee boards of the denomination’s various agencies 
to the point that new policies could be put into place. In both the mission boards and the 
denomination’s seminaries, women’s ordination emerged as the litmus test that trustees 
would use to determine who would be acceptable in the new SBC. Although Keith Parks, 
president of the Foreign Mission Board, sought a path of compromise with his new con- 
servative trustees, the use of women’s ordination as a wedge issue ultimately made this 
impossible. Ordained women were increasingly rejected as missionary candidates, and 
women who were appointed were either assigned to work with women and children, 
or simply assigned to tend to domestic duties for their missionary husbands (Flowers 
2012: 117). 

Changes at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, a smaller institution outside Raleigh, North Carolina, were even 
more painful. Responding to pressure from the board of trustees, Southeastern presi- 
dent Randall Lolley resigned in October 1987. In his resignation statement, Lolley asked, 
‘how long will you go on calling young girls and women to faith in Jesus Christ; telling 
them to dedicate all their gifts to his Lordship; removing them from your churches to 
your seminaries; and then upon their graduation refusing to consider them as your 
pastors?’ (Flowers 2012: 121-2). Lolley’s identification of rejection of women’s ordination 
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as a moral disease at the centre of the conservative movement reflected his convictions, 
but was also an example of an emerging rhetorical strategy. Non-conservative, ‘mod- 
erate’ Southern Baptists increasingly used the ‘women’s issue’ as a talking point. 
Meanwhile, women seeking ordained service in moderate churches rightly complained 
that words of support seemed rarely to translate into pulpit calls for ordained women. 
Even among relatively progressive Southern Baptists, women struggled against the ten- 
dency of male leaders to see them as ‘cultural symbols’ rather than colleagues in min- 
istry (Campbell-Reed 2016: 26). 

While Southeastern’s transformation was swift, Southern Seminary’s larger board of 
trustees guaranteed a longer period of transition, plunging the seminary into at least a 
decade of slow agony. President Roy Honeycutt, in an attempt at compromise, began 
hiring new faculty who, while satisfying the requirement to affirm biblical inerrancy, 
also had backgrounds that hinted at their status as compromise candidates. With this 
strategy in place, Honeycutt retired a year early, in 1993, in order to give remaining 
non-conservative trustees a chance to influence the selection of a new president. The 
candidate chosen, R. Albert Mohler, Jr., was at first welcomed by non-conservative fac- 
ulty. Mohler, only 33 years old at the time of his selection, had actually been active in 
his opposition to the 1984 women’s ordination resolution. By the time of his election, 
however, Mohler had been through a decade of soul-searching under the guidance of 
conservative thinker Carl F. H. Henry. Henry, who had introduced that resolution on 
the floor of the 1984 convention, challenged Mohler on his views about gender and 
persuaded him to embrace Henry’s sense of cultural crisis. As a result, the new, conser- 
vative President Mohler began shaping Southern Seminary into a new kind of institu- 
tion. Molly Marshall-Green, a young theology professor, resigned under the cloud of an 
impending investigation of her beliefs and classroom teachings. Other faculty firings 
and resignations followed, all the more unusual since many of those who left had only 
been recently hired as evangelical, compromise candidates. The thread holding all of 
these conflicts together, though, was the issue of women in ministry. Women found 
it difficult to hold onto faculty positions, as did men who affirmed the ordination of 
women. Some evangelicals on the faculty noted that Southern Seminary, in hewing such 
a hard line on gender issues, had swung far to the right of the evangelical mainstream 
(Hankins 2002: 82). While Mohler had come to the seminary presidency seeming to in- 
dicate that women’s ordination was a matter on which faculty could expect some leeway, 
the expectations of convention-elected trustees and Mohler’s own arguably hardening 
conservatism inevitably moved the issue to the very centre of the conflict (Scales and 
Maxwell 2019: 144). 

The Woman's Missionary Union (established 1888) was an auxiliary of the SBC, which 
meant that the SBC’s new conservative leaders could not replace its leaders or shape its 
policies. At the same time, the emergence of complementarian ideology in Southern 
Baptist life threw into sharp relief the gentle support for a gradual broadening of 
womens roles that the WMU had woven into its curricula and gatherings at least since 
the 1970s, and implicitly throughout its existence. Further complicating the situation 
was the fact that the annual Lottie Moon Christmas Offering and Annie Armstrong 
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Easter Offering (named in honour of two of the WMU’s famous founders) provided 
over half the operating funds sustaining the denomination’s two mission boards. In 
1993, latent tension broke into open hostility when the WMU supplied a group of mod- 
erate Baptists with mission literature, even though they were meeting separately from 
the SBC. Adrian Rogers demanded that the organization submit to direct denomin- 
ational control, a demand that the WMU resisted, marking a new era of estrangement 
between the women’s organization and the SBC. New forms of women’s ministry and 
growing denominational emphasis on female submission contributed to the WMU’s 
slow decline. 

As these events unfolded, moderate, non-conservative Baptists began to disengage 
from the conflict and from the convention itself. The Southern Baptist Alliance (founded 
1987) changed its name in 1992 to the Alliance of Baptists, in recognition of their unwill- 
ingness to continue to affiliate with the SBC (Gardner 2015: 32). Other moderate Baptists 
formed the Cooperative Baptist Fellowship in 1990, less progressive than the Alliance of 
Baptists, whose members looked back wistfully to the SBC of the mid twentieth century 
(Morgan 1996: 172). As non-conservative Baptists withdrew from convention participa- 
tion, conservatives were able to consolidate their ideological position. In 1998, Southern 
Baptists wrote the idea that a wife should ‘submit herself graciously to the servant lead- 
ership of her husband’ into the Baptist Faith and Message (Early 2008: 269). Ironically, 
the article’s claim that ‘husband and wife are of equal worth before God’ drew on fem- 
inist sensibilities about gender equality even as the article itself functioned to oppose it 
(Shaw and Monnier 2014: 162). In 2000, the SBC approved a newly revised version of 
their faith statement, noting that ‘the office of pastor is limited to mer’ (Early 2008: 251). 

By the turn of the millennium, historians on both sides of the Southern Baptist aisle 
had begun to take stock of what had happened to their denomination and to publish 
histories that narrated events in the light of their own convictions. When moderate 
Baptist historian Walter Shurden said that ‘theologically and ideologically the SBC has 
been fundamentalized’, he was seeking to show that many of the SBC’s new leaders were 
‘closer to independent fundamentalist Jerry Falwell than they are to traditional Southern 
Baptists’ (Shurden 1995: 107-8). The SBC’s new conservatism was, for Shurden, an in- 
vasive species. Much of his work published after the beginnings of the controversy 
represents a moderate attempt to make sense of the whole affair, and so many other 
historians sought to do the same that one author described attempts to analyse the con- 
flict as a ‘cottage industry’ (Glass 2001: ix). In a field crowded with non-conservative 
voices, Jerry Sutton’s The Baptist Reformation (2000) stands out as a self-consciously 
conservative account of the controversy. Sutton pointedly shares his reservations 
about the term ‘fundamentalist’ on the very first page of his introduction, explaining 
that it holds connotations of violence, hints at separatist tendencies, and is too closely 
tied to premillennial dispensationalism, implicitly rejecting the idea that Southern 
Baptist conservatives have been influenced by independent fundamentalism (Sutton 
2000: 1). Sutton also explicitly pushed back against the claim that the broad coalition 
that undergirded the mid-century SBC necessarily collapsed because of the region’s 
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shifting culture. Instead, he asserted that the SBC’s rightward turn was inevitable be- 
cause ‘those in control did not represent the vast majority of Southern Baptists’ whose 
beliefs about the Bible had remained essentially unchanged throughout the history of 
the denomination (Sutton 2000: 49). Moderate historians referred to the transform- 
ation of the SBC as a ‘fundamentalist takeover, while conservatives referred to a ‘con- 
servative resurgence’. Both terms succinctly represented two incompatible perspectives 
on the events—one reflecting a sense of illegitimate, irretrievable loss, the other an in- 
sistence that the transformation introduced nothing new, but merely represented a long 
overdue return to first principles. 

Although the Southern Baptist Convention is a denomination working within 
the United States, with churches planted in other nations organized into other na- 
tional conventions, the struggles of the 1980s and 1990s did have some international 
repercussions. Because of the Foreign Mission Board’s new policy emphasizing evan- 
gelism and church planting over medical and educational missions, it withdrew per- 
sonnel from the theological seminary it had helped to found in Liberia in the 1960s. The 
move left the seminary in dire straits during a period of civil war (Manyango 2012: 58). 
In Cuba, the Convencion Bautista de Cuba Occidental, the Cuban Baptist denomination 
resulting from Southern Baptist mission work on the island, excluded three churches for 
open communion, political activity, and an open policy on baptism. In 1989, these three 
churches founded the Fraternidad de Iglesias Bautistas de Cuba, an organization which 
cooperates with both the American Baptist Churches USA and the Alliance of Baptists 
(Wardin 1995: 296). These affiliations hint that the fault lines dividing Cuban Baptists 
paralleled those among Southern Baptists. Much later, in 2012, the Atlantic Baptist 
Fellowship, an organization of ecumenically minded Baptists located largely in Nova 
Scotia, reflected the heavy influence of moderate Southern Baptists when they renamed 
their organization the ‘Canadian Association for Baptist Freedoms’ (Brackney 2020: 31). 

Back in the United States, Southern Baptist leaders realized that they needed to deal 
with the very domestic problem of their denomination’s long association with slavery 
and racial discrimination. Many Southern Baptist leaders authentically felt that offering 
a formal apology for their denomination’s racist past and association with slavery was 
the right way forward. At the same time, the emphasis on women’s subordination, par- 
tially drawing on some of the same biblical texts that had been used to justify slavery, 
made it necessary to demonstrate that Southern Baptists’ new embrace of gender 
complementarianism was more than obstreperous Southern reactionism (Flowers 
2012: 143). At the Southern Baptist Convention’s 150th anniversary in 1995, messengers 
approved a ‘Resolution on Racial Reconciliation that had been drafted by a committee 
with both white and African American members. In confessing Southern Baptist com- 
plicity with slavery, racism, and its frequent opposition to the civil rights movement, 
Southern Baptists sought to move beyond their image as products ofan insular Southern 
culture (Newman 2001: 203). 

By then, however, that culture was no longer insular at all. Southerners began to 
realize after World War II that their region, with its unusual patterns of race relations 
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and social deference, was decades into a process of being knit into a changing national 
culture. Although Southern cultural boosters had for decades been calling for a “New 
South, none of them expected that the New South that would truly take hold would 
be the one in which racial segregation would be legally dismantled and in which the 
civil rights movement would serve as the pattern for other, even more radical efforts at 
social change. No longer able to understand themselves through their privileged rela- 
tionship to a disappearing regional culture, Southern Baptists chose either to remain 
conservative through a selective appropriation of ideas drawn from Protestant fun- 
damentalism and the New Religious Right, or to remain married to their culture des- 
pite its continued liberalization (Hankins 2002: 40). Although a few former Southern 
Baptists transformed into liberal, mainline Protestants and several more chose to re- 
main on the path of Kulturprotestantismus, most acquiesced in the new identity that 
their denomination’s conservative leaders had framed for them. 

In the early decades of the twenty-first century, Southern Baptist leaders were forced 
to come to terms with their denomination’s numerical decline. Having lost 1.8 million 
members between 2006 and 2020, some blamed a disinterest in evangelism, while 
others suggested that decline was inevitable in a religious group faithful to traditional 
teachings in a liberalizing culture (Shellnutt 2020). In the meantime, a group of new, 
younger leaders emerged, seeking to back away from the culture wars and reimagine 
their denomination’s attitude towards women and racial minorities (Merritt 2018). 
Whether a religious group still freshly awakened from the slumber of cultural com- 
placency can successfully negotiate such a transformation remains to be seen, but the 
fundamentalist heritage to which Southern Baptists had fallen heir contains blueprints 
for isolationism and engagement alike. There is no reason to assume that Southern 
Baptists will not draw on this heritage liberally as they feel their way into an uncertain 
future. 
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CHAPTER 12 


FUNDAMENTALIST 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHING 


AMBER THOMAS REYNOLDS 


WITHOUT a network of magazines, journals, and book publishers to propagate the 
cause, the fundamentalist movement might have remained an ecclesiastical controversy 
rather than becoming, in the description of historian Joel Carpenter, a ‘thriving popular 
movement’ (Carpenter 1997: 13). Writing in the Baptist Watchman-Examiner in 1920 
editor Curtis Lee Laws coined the term ‘fundamentalist’ to refer to those Protestants 
prepared to fight for the ‘fundamental’ doctrines of Christianity. Throughout the twen- 
tieth century, numerous ministry leaders, Bible institutes and colleges, denominations, 
and parachurch mission organizations in the United States and abroad launched 
magazines and publishing houses to contend for the faith, to encourage the faithful, to 
evangelize, and to build their own ministry kingdoms (Waters 2013: 198). Few publishing 
networks, particularly periodicals, stood the test of time without merging with other 
networks or adapting to changing tastes and markets. In 1970, for example, the 144-year- 
old Watchman-Examiner was acquired by another independent, north-eastern period- 
ical, Eternity (“We Welcome Yow 1970). World magazine, founded in 1986 to replace the 
conservative, North Carolina-based Presbyterian Journal with Reformed commentary 
on current events, then absorbed Eternity in 1989 (‘Hello to 22,741 Eternity Readers’ 
1989). Likewise, the Moody Bible Institute’s periodical—variously called The Institute 
Tie, The Christian Workers Magazine, and Moody Monthly—exhibited numerous 
changes in its title, style, and content, over its 103-year run between 1900 and 2003. 

By exploring these kinds of transformations, this chapter will show how the fun- 
damentalist press steered a diverse yet interconnected movement. The definitional 
boundaries of ‘fundamentalist’ employed here will not be explicitly doctrinal or atti- 
tudinal but historical and familial. In addition to the networks which established and 
self-identified as fundamentalists, the analysis will include descendants who retained 
the fundamentals but shunned the label, as well as some conservative evangelical 
networks—particularly in Britain—imprecisely grafted into the fundamentalist family. 
Proceeding chronologically and thematically, the chapter will situate three generations 
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of fundamentalist magazines against the backdrop of twentieth-century evangelical his- 
tory. It will more deeply compare several representative networks from after World War 
II, as heirs to the fundamentalist family helped either reaffirm or reshape fundamen- 
talist identity in matters of theology, association, culture, and temperament. Although 
the bulk of available sources comes from the North American context, the chapter 
highlights significant global networks with clear ties to historic fundamentalism. 
Despite the exclusion of Pentecostal-charismatic networks from this analysis, historic 
fundamentalist magazine networks exhibited significant diversity on their own. 


FIRST GENERATION 
FUNDAMENTALIST PUBLISHING 


In the 1890s, as German-American premillennialist Arno Gaebelein debuted prophecy 
journal Our Hope, British disciples of the late Charles Spurgeon established the Bible 
League and Bible League Quarterly to defend the authority of the Scriptures. Over the 
next two decades, as fundamentalism crystallized, prophecy and holiness ministries, 
Bible Unions and Leagues, Bible institutes, the Sunday School movement, and faith 
missions constituted its most prolific publishing networks. For example, the Bible 
Institute of Los Angeles (Biola), cofounded in 1908 by oil magnate Lyman Stewart, 
launched a monthly periodical, The King’s Business (Marsden 2006: 144). As an early 
issue explained, the editors intended to share in-house news and to ‘exploit the great 
doctrines for which we stand, among which are the Infallible Word, the Diety [sic] of 
Christ, the Fullness of the Spirit, Separation, Prayer, Missions, and the Coming of the 
Lord. An advertisement for The Fundamentals, available in the Institute's book shop, 
insisted that ‘every Christian worker’ and ‘those who believe in the Old Book and desire 
to defend its authenticity’ should own them (‘Institute News’ 1910). The newspapers of 
the Philadelphia School of the Bible, Chicago's Moody Bible Institute (MBI), and other 
institutions subsequently expanded their coverage to provide prophetic comment, Bible 
studies, and fundamentalist news. Philadelphia was also home to the Sunday School 
Times, an establishment-Protestant weekly which became perhaps the movement's 
chief periodical after 1920 (Carpenter 1997: 26). Moody Bible Institutes Colportage 
Association (1894-1941) distributed conservative evangelistic books to support the 
cause, while James M. Gray expanded the editorial coverage of the Institute's periodical 
to defend the fundamentals for a broader readership (Quiggle 1995: 344). 

Independent ‘faith’ missions, who avoided hard-sell fundraising, defended the 
fundamentals in literature sent to supporters. The Interdenominational Foreign 
Missions Association formed in 1917 to unite several such agencies, including the 
Africa Inland Mission, the Sudan Interior Mission, and the oldest of them all, the China 
Inland Mission (CIM) (Carpenter 1990). From Shanghai in 1920, general director D. E. 
Hoste assured supporters of the CIM’s ‘Soundness in the Faith, noting that although 
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‘Dear Mr Hudson Taylor’ eschewed doctrinal ‘minutiae, he planted the CIM on ‘the 
fundamentals that are taught us in God’s Holy Word ... The divine authority and inspir- 
ation of the Bible. The fall of man and his consequent moral depravity and need of regen- 
eration. The atonement. Justification by faith. The resurrection of the body. The eternal 
life of the saved, and the eternal punishment of the lost’ (Hoste 1920). In the 1920s, while 
numerous publishing networks endorsed ‘fundamental’ doctrines but described them 
in their own way, a few followed the Watchman-Examiner by brandishing the ‘funda- 
mentalist’ moniker, as well. 

Several magazine editors in and outside the United States adopted the ‘fundamen- 
talist’ family name. After Minneapolis Baptist pastor and Bible institute president 
William Bell Riley launched the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association (WCFA) 
in 1919, he changed the name of his journal, Christian Fundamentals in School and 
Church, to The Christian Fundamentalist in 1927. The Christian Fundamentalist included 
news of the WCFA’s anti-evolutionist crusade and other work alongside editorials, 
book reviews, Bible and theology studies, readers letters, and a section recommending 
articles from other fundamentalist publications (Trollinger 1990: 33). Meanwhile, 
Riley’s colleague J. Frank Norris, dubbed the “Texas Tornado, was exposing heresy 
within the Southern Baptist Convention through The Searchlight. Norris angered Riley 
in 1927 by changing The Searchlight’s name to The Fundamentalist, which Riley viewed 
as an attempt to mislead fundamentalists into thinking Norris's eight-page tabloid was 
the WCFA’s official organ (Hankins 1996: 80-1, Trollinger 1990: 43). A 1931 article in 
‘The Christian Fundamentalist (over)estimated that Norris's rival paper had ‘probably 
100,000 subscribers, making it the ‘most widely read church paper known to America’ 
(‘The Editor’s Trip’ 1931: 324). A defeated Riley merged The Christian Fundamentalist 
with his college’s organ, The Pilot, in 1932, intending to ‘do what Moody Monthly [and] 
‘The King’s Business’ did by providing institute news, fundamentalist developments, and 
general articles of interest to ministers and laity (“Discontinuing this Magazine’ 1932). 
Within The Pilot, Riley attacked Norris and others who exploited the name ‘fundamen- 
talist’ for their own benefit, claiming that those most likely to do so were magazine 
editors (Trollinger 1990: 43). By the late 1940s, The Pilot boasted 35,000 subscribers, 
while Norris’s Fundamentalist reached 40,000 (Trollinger 1990: 120-1, Hankins 
1996: 8). 

As American magazines capitalized upon the ‘fundamentalist’ name, networks 
abroad did so as well. From Shanghai, American and European missionaries established 
the Christian Fundamentals League for China in 1927 and China Fundamentalist in 1928 
(Yao 2003: 88-91). In addition to exposing modernism in Chinese Protestant seminaries 
and literature, China Fundamentalist defended ‘patriotism’ from communism and 
tackled questions related to the gospel’s contextualization. The quarterly periodical also 
provided worldwide fundamentalist news, book reviews, poetry, hymn studies with 
Chinese translations, and a Junior's page. The League's doctrinal statement, rejecting 
‘any theory of the evolutionary origin of the human race, appeared in every issue. 
Although the League diverged from Riley’s strict WCFA standards by not mandating 
premillennialism, China Fundamentalist provided an important international link. The 
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editor, Hugh White, a Southern Presbyterian missionary from America, boasted of his 
magazine's influence among fundamentalist leaders around the world, including one 
(unnamed) American magazine editor with 50,000 readers who had reproduced one of 
its articles (‘Shall We Issue a Bi-Monthly?’ 1934). Perhaps this was Riley, as the November 
1930 Christian Fundamentalist had reproduced a China Fundamentalist report detailing 
recent attempts by the mainline-Protestant Young Men’s Christian Association to attract 
Chinese youth through screenings of ‘sinister, demoralizing’ Hollywood movies (“The 
YMCA Cinema’ 1930). Arie Kok, a China Fundamentalist editor and Dutch diplomat in 
Beijing, contributed a follow-up article to The Christian Fundamentalist a few months 
later (Kok 1931). Such reports of modernism abroad fuelled the conservative cause at 
home (Yao 2003: 279). 

In Britain, the Wesley Bible Union (WBU) mirrored international developments by 
renaming its 13-year-old organ The Fundamentalist in 1927. As printed in the maga- 
zine, the WBU’s faith statement required members to endorse the infallibility and 
deity of Jesus Christ and the authority of the Bible, as well as the position on evangel- 
ical revival presented in John Wesley’s 44 sermons on the New Testament (“Will Our 
Friends Please Note’ 1931). After absorbing the erstwhile Baptist Bible Union, the in- 
creasingly nonsectarian WBU became the British Bible Union in 1931, but Wesley’s 
image remained on The Fundamentalist’s cover (Wellings 2013: 90-1). In addition 
to defending fundamental doctrines, its pages documented biblical-archaeological 
discoveries, liberalism among Methodists and other denominational and Sunday 
School associations, the threats of “Romanism; fascism, and Bolshevism to the church, 
and the ways in which current events reflected biblical prophecy. Frequently appealing 
for more funds and subscribers (Bebbington 1989: 224), the editor noted in 1931 that 
the current subscriptions list ran ‘into the four figures’ (A Word About Our Finance’ 
1931). The Fundamentalist exerted global influence despite its small circulation. China 
Fundamentalist’s Hugh White referenced his British Fundamentalist ‘friends’ often, 
and he penned a guest article for the British journal, commending its significance to 
the overall movement, alongside a handful of periodicals including The King’s Business 
and the Bible League Quarterly (White 1931). China Fundamentalist ceased publication 
in the 1940s, followed by the British Fundamentalist in the 1950s. Under Biola’s Paul 
Rood, the feeble WCFA resurrected The Christian Fundamentalist in 1941 (“The Radio 
Situation’ 1943) before disbanding in 1952, the year Norris died. Although periodicals 
bearing the ‘fundamentalist’ name were generally short-lived, the movement's first gen- 
eration produced several long-lasting titles. Typically, these were separatist ecclesiastical 
organs such as the Pioneer of a New Era—Voice (Independent Fundamental Churches 
of America), The Presbyterian Guardian (Orthodox Presbyterian Church), and The 
Baptist Bulletin (General Association of Regular Baptist Churches). Others, such as 
The Southern Presbyterian Journal (The Presbyterian Journal after 1959), represented 
conservatives who stayed in the mainline. The non-separating Donald Gray Barnhouse, 
radio Bible teacher and pastor of Tenth Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
introduced Revelation in 1931 (renamed Eternity in 1950) to defend biblical authority and 
premillennialism and to attack modernists within the northern Presbyterian church 
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(Carpenter 1997: 26-9). In Britain, The English Churchman and Gospel Magazine served 
theologically conservative Anglicans and Calvinistic evangelicals (Atherstone 2013). 

Pugnacious fundamentalists such as New Jersey Presbyterian Carl McIntire and 
Texan Baptist John R. Rice built the most impressive publishing networks. McIntire’s 
media empire eventually reached hundreds of thousands around the world, led by 
his eight-page, biweekly tabloid, the Christian Beacon from 1936 (Ruotsila 2016: 3). 
Excoriating modernism, ecumenism, and communism in the church and government, 
the Beacon frequently copied correspondence from McIntire’s opponents and printed 
his commentary on it. Rice, an independent Baptist and Norris’s protege, introduced 
the revival-focused Sword of the Lord newspaper in 1934, perhaps the most influential 
fundamentalist periodical until the 1970s (Marsden 2006: 237-8). A 1940s compilation 
of articles included 20 sermons and essays from noted evangelists, including Rice him- 
self, and one children’s story, ‘A Thrilling Christmas Time on the Frontier’, attributed to 
‘a pastor’s wife’ (Rice 1946). In addition to his newspaper, Sword of the Lord published 
hundreds of books by Rice and other conservative Baptists. Rice’s Prayer: Asking and 
Receiving (1942) purportedly sold over 350,000 copies by the 1980s (“Two Best Sellers’ 
1984). Other significant titles addressed cultural issues, including The Home: Courtship, 
Marriage, and Children (1945), and the infamous Bobbed Hair, Bossy Wives, and Women 
Preachers (1941). 

The first generation of fundamentalist magazines included confrontational journals 
directly inspired by the doctrinal controversies but also numerous organizational or 
special-interest journals which converted to the cause. Interregional relationships and 
rivalries between Texas, the South, the Midwest, Los Angeles, and the north-eastern 
corridor significantly shaped the literature, making it difficult to identify a single 
voice of early fundamentalism. This was further complicated by additional periodicals 
which appeared in Britain and on foreign mission fields. Nevertheless, fundamentalist 
magazines were united in their concern for orthodoxy. As the 1940s concluded, so had 
most of the ecclesiastical rifts, allowing fundamentalist editors to forge a new image. 


POST-WAR NETWORKS 


After World War II, an emerging, second generation of fundamentalist publishing 
reflected a less combative tone. Upon breaking from the increasingly autocratic, con- 
troversial Norris in 1950, the Baptist Bible Fellowship announced its formation through 
a new paper, The Baptist Bible Tribune (Kidd and Hankins 2015: 201-2). Tribune ed- 
itor Noel Smith, previously editor of Norris's Fundamentalist, shared his journalistic 
vision in the first issue. “We are going to play according to the code recognized by de- 
cent people, he promised, adding, “We don't believe the end of any decent thing, not to 
mention the Christian faith, justifies guttersnipe means’ (Smith 1950). Smith, who wrote 
brilliantly despite lacking a high-school diploma, nevertheless continued to pillory 
avowed liberals and socialists until his death in 1974 (“The Tribune Turns 60’ 2010: 7). 
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Of the softer ‘second generation, the best-known periodicals were those founded 
by the Billy Graham-centred ‘neo-evangelical’ movement: advocacy organ United 
Evangelical Action (1942-95), thought journal Christianity Today (launched 1956), and 
multi-national evangelistic magazine Decision (launched 1960). Christian Life (1948- 
86), modelled after mainstream general-interest Life magazine, reached 200,000 
subscribers in the 1950s and heavily promoted Graham (McDannell 1995: 155). Other 
networks embraced some facets of ‘neo-evangelicalism’ but would better be described 
as ‘moderate fundamentalist’ (Crawford 2014). Committed to fundamental doctrines, 
these also stressed personal piety, missions, family and youth, the local church, and 
biblical-theological scholarship. 

Moody Monthly (1938-90), Revelation—Eternity (1950-89), and their wider publishing 
networks captured moderate fundamentalism’s irenic spirit and well-rounded interests. 
Moody Monthly, for instance, defended the faith while also featuring reader-submitted 
devotional poetry and captivating, oft-nostalgic cover art. After the social upheaval of 
World War II, the editors heightened their attention to family matters and reinforced 
traditional gender roles (Bendroth 1993). In December 1947, they introduced a new 
column, ‘Out of the Mixing Bowl; by Doris Coffin Aldrich, former Dean of Women at 
Multnomah School of the Bible in Portland, Oregon, before marrying the school’s presi- 
dent (Aldrich 1947). Although it would be easy to dismiss the import of these columns, 
filled with personal anecdotes about the author's children and housework, Aldrich used 
her experiences to illustrate God’s character and will (Aldrich 1948). Upon her untimely 
death ina car crash, the series concluded in June 1958 with a reprint of a 1953 entry, ‘Close 
to Him, which extolled God’s intimate love of his children and ended with a quotation 
of John 3:16 (Aldrich 1958). Readers wrote in to express their grief, one remarking that it 
was ‘as if I had lost a personal friend’ (Our Moody Readers’ 1958). After debuting an an- 
nual ‘Christian Home Issue’ to address the increasing challenges to the fundamentalist 
family (Haskin 1958), Moody Monthly adopted the slogan, “The Christian Magazine for 
the Whole Family; in 1960 (Quiggle 1995: 346). 

Moody Monthly’ “Youth Supplement’ and “Teen Focus’ sections provided material 
for children and teenagers, complementing the new crop of literature from student 
ministries. InterVarsity Christian Fellowship in the United States, a student ministry 
inspired by the parallel Inter- Varsity Fellowship in Britain, introduced His magazine in 
1941 and a book-publishing wing in 1947. While His provided sophisticated, intellec- 
tual material for Christian collegians, the magazines of high-school ministries Young 
Life and Youth for Christ predicated fundamentalist identity upon personal devo- 
tion, evangelistic zeal, and moral purity. In 1965, Youth For Christ Magazine (launched 
1944) was replaced by the glossy, fashion-savvy Campus Life, while it and numerous 
other moderate-fundamentalist magazines featured annual college and career guides 
(Board 1990: 130). 

Moderate-fundamentalist magazines promoted educational, devotional, and leisure 
reading for the whole family, reflecting their close ties with the major Christian book 
publishers. Eternity printed a ‘Summer Sampler of classic and contemporary literature, 
and from 1959 editors polled readers on the most significant books of the year. Moody 
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Monthly promoted books from the Moody Bible Institutes own press, including the 
bestselling 1940s Sugar Creek Gang adventure series by MBI graduate Paul Hutchens. 
Both magazines featured copious advertising and book reviews of releases from the 
major evangelical houses such as Zondervan, Eerdmans, Revell, Baker, and Tyndale. 
Some publishing houses returned the favour by reproducing their articles in evangel- 
ical versions of the mainstream Reader's Digest. After William B. Eerdmans debuted 
Religious Digest (1935-47), his nephews-turned-competitors, the Zondervan brothers, 
answered with Christian Digest (1942-55). In 1948 the Zondervans began serializing 
sanctified novels by their house and others in Christian Digest, starting with Ethel 
Low’s missionary tale, Faithful Forever (1947). They sometimes upset Uncle Eerdmans 
by failing to obtain copyright permission for his titles (Vaca 2019: 89, 102-3). Although 
the sampler magazines lifespan and circulation paled in comparison to Reader’ Digest, 
Tyndale’s Ken Taylor sustained The Christian Reader from 1963 to 1995, when it was 
acquired by Christianity Today International. 

Despite the heightened focus on family matters, Moody Monthly and Eternity covered 
theological developments of interest to their fundamentalist constituencies. Remaining 
premillennial in orientation—Eternity absorbed Gaebeleins Our Hope in 1958—the 
periodicals increasingly offered latitude on eschatology and ecclesiastical separation. At 
first, Barnhouse’s Eternity continued the unyielding defence of orthodoxy mounted by 
its predecessor, Revelation (Girolimon 1995: 222). Yet in 1953, Barnhouse announced his 
New Year’s resolution to speak kindly of his opponents, and he continued to shock some 
readers with progressive stances on certain religious and social issues (Russell 1981). 
After Barnhouse died in 1960, new editor Russell Hitt (formerly of Christian Life) and 
‘Out of My Mind’ columnist Joe Bayly (former editor of His) courted a broadminded, 
culturally engaged readership, further distancing Eternity from the militant separatists 
(Girolimon 1995: 224). Yet the familial bond remained, as assistant editor Robert Coote 
conceded in a1969 profile of Carl McIntire. “Readers of the Beacon may be found among 
Eternity’s own subscribers, Coote noted, and ‘when the editor of Eternity and McIntire 
shared the platform as guests of a major denomination some time ago, the former had 
nothing but admiration for the eloquence and competence of McIntire’s presentation of 
the cause of orthodoxy’ (Coote 1969: 29). As Eternity continued to move in a Reformed, 
neo-evangelical trajectory in the 1960s, Moody Monthly blended consumerism with 
moderate fundamentalism. 

In June 1971, Moody Monthly ran the cover story, “Why the Fundamentals of the 
Faith Are Important: A panel of leaders, including outgoing MBI president Will 
Culbertson and incoming president George Sweeting, affirmed the continued rele- 
vance of core Christian convictions for the 1970s. Despite Moody's dispensationalist 
heritage, the panelists specifically referenced the 1910 Presbyterian fundamentals. 
They also emphasized the significance of broader Protestant doctrines such as ‘sov- 
ereign grace’ to their own personal devotion and humility. The panel concluded with 
Culbertson’s words: ‘I make no apology for sounding the old and well-known truths, 
and the Institute makes no apology. The gospel message was ‘still the same ... the old, 
old story of Jesus and His love based on the Word of God, the revelation of the Lord’ 
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(‘Why the Fundamentals’ 1971). During Sweeting’s tenure, Moody Monthly sounded 
the trumpet for biblical inerrancy and evangelism, and published critiques of the cha- 
rismatic movement (MacArthur 1979). Its application of cultural separation, however, 
displayed some ambivalence. Riding the boom in therapeutic religious consumerism, 
Moody Monthly’s pages filled with advertisements for bestselling books, music, and 
other sanctified pop culture. As circulation nearly tripled between 1971 and 1979, from 
110,000 to 300,000, the magazine turned a profit for MBI and was an industry leader 
(Sweeney 1978; Board 1990: 129). As of 1982, a slight majority of subscribers were women 
(Fellman 1982), and the editors regularly highlighted women’s issues and authors. After 
quadriplegic Joni Eareckson Tada’s 1976 autobiography topped the charts, Moody 
Monthly dedicated the October 1982 issue to her, and she later contributed a monthly 
column, ‘Among Friends. Compared to the pre-war era, reader tastes substantially 
drove the second generation of fundamentalist magazines. Yet doctrine still mattered, 
as did another major focus of earlier fundamentalists: the evangelization of the world. 


WEST AFRICAN MISSIONS 


After the non-Western mission field helped set the stage for doctrinal battle in the 1920s 
and 1930s, it became a site of fundamentalist growth after World War II, leading to a 
proliferation of missionary literature. The two basic categories were literature produced 
by Western sending organizations for Western supporters, and evangelistic material 
produced for the unevangelized. The second type expanded as mission boards, Bible 
institutes, and book publishers combatted the spread of communism, anti-Western 
nationalism, and non-Christian religions (particularly Islam). Evangelical Literature 
Overseas, founded in the early 1950s, provided a clearinghouse for such material. The 
publishing network spearheaded by the Sudan Interior Mission (SIM), a Keswick- 
influenced faith mission founded in 1893, provides a helpful case study of mission 
literature’s role in bolstering Western fundamentalism and indigenizing it abroad. 

Until his death in 1942, SIM’s Toronto-based president, Rowland Bingham, promoted 
missions through books and as editor of the Evangelical Christian magazine. In add- 
ition, the agency updated supporters from its bases in New York, Toronto, and Nigeria, 
through Sudan Witness (1923-67) and Africa Now (1958-81). Against the backdrop of 
decolonization, Africa Now offered keen insight into contemporary socio-political up- 
heaval and religious competition on the continent, promoted African Christian leaders, 
and solicited new recruits. The 15-page quarterly occasionally reaffirmed SIM’s funda- 
mentalist position and independence from the liberal World Council of Churches (“The 
SIM is Not Neutral’ 1967: 14). 

Regarding literature produced for the mission field, in 1948 SIM released the first issue 
of West African Christian from its headquarters in Jos, Nigeria, gearing it to the English- 
speaking African. Providing global religious and political news, West African Christian 
reproduced material from leading fundamentalist publications, including The Sunday 
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School Times’s commentary on the International Uniform Sunday School Lessons and 
Biola Professor Louis Talbot’s Bible Questions Explained (1938).The magazine greatly 
stressed the fundamentalist lifestyle, with the debut issue lamenting the frequent 
questions Africans posed to SIM missionaries about why the supposedly Christian 
‘white man’ smoked, drank alcohol, played cards, attended the cinema, and danced 
(Playfair 1948). Another early article, by Toronto pastor Oswald J. Smith, insisted that 
true Christians must practise biblical ‘separation’ by rejecting ‘worldly pleasures’ and 
associations (Smith 1948). SIM gradually introduced more content by Africans. In July 
1951, West African Christian became The African Challenge, filled with African-penned 
editorials, articles, and testimonies targeting the young, independence-era generation 
pursuing education and upward mobility (Turaki 1999: 356-7). Alongside the British 
Scripture Union’s monthly Bible-verse devotional calendar, Bible-themed crossword 
puzzles, sermons, and didactic comic strips, there were also advertisements for caffeine 
tablets, soft drinks, study-aids, toiletries, and European airlines. Colourful magazine 
covers often showcased African professionals and leaders, such as the March 1957 issue 
dedicated to Ghanaian independence which featured Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah 
on the cover. Biblically supported articles on marriage, sex, money, family, and career 
abounded, while one of the most popular issues denounced ‘juju’ and the occult. Since 
the magazine featured general-knowledge articles about health, science, and citizenship, 
West African public schools often used it in the classroom (Abodunde 2017: 476-8). 

In 1957, Moody Monthly ran a feature on new magazines which were serving 
Christians outside of the West. Hailing African Challenge as ‘the oldest of the missionary 
magazines, the article noted its current circulation of 160,000 (“Those New Magazine 
Missionaries’ 1957: 35). Until the late 1960s, the monthly circulation averaged 120,000- 
160,000 with a monthly readership of 1.5 million, making African Challenge the most 
popular Christian magazine on the continent, and the second overall behind Drum, a 
secular title from South Africa (Abodunde 2017: 475). An additional 40,000 subscribed 
to a Yoruba-language version, Yoruba Challenge (‘Africa Now Report’ 1963). A 1969 
survey conducted by Evangelical Literature Overseas’ Nairobi office confirmed that the 
magazine was successfully Africanized and, despite challenges caused by the Nigerian 
Civil War (1967-70), still the leading English-language Christian periodical in Africa 
(Shumaker and Evangelical Literature Overseas 1969: 44-6). 

In the 1970s, African Challenge transitioned from the offspring of Western 
missionaries to an independent, yet resiliently conservative, voice of African evangel- 
icalism. It rang in the decade with a cover story on contemporary ‘fashions. Illustrated 
with a photograph of two African young women in a major city wearing trendy dresses, 
the article lamented the spread of secular Western styles among African Christians, 
including mini-skirts, uncovered heads in church, beards, universalism, the social 
gospel, and a mythical view of Scripture. Author Titus Ola Onajobi, a frequent con- 
tributor, concluded, ‘God forbid that the true church of God in Africa sacrifice the 
historic fundamental faith in the Lord Jesus Christ at the altar of “modern fashion”’ 
(Onajobi 1970: 19). Later, as African Challenge editor, Onajobi repeated this admonition 
in an editorial on the ‘poison of liberal ecumenism (Onajobi 1973), part of an issue that 
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also carried British evangelical standard-bearer Martyn Lloyd-Jones’s seminal essay on 
church unity (Lloyd-Jones 1973). 

In 1974, SIM formally transferred the ownership of all SIM bookshops and publishing 
houses to the SIM-related Evangelical Church of West Africa (ECWA), in accordance 
with a Nigerian ‘nationalization’ law. Amid the changes, Africa Now reaffirmed SIM’s 
doctrinal position as ‘historic fundamentalism’ and committed itself to biblical inerr- 
ancy (‘Where We Stand’ 1975: 7). Meanwhile, African Challenge’s editors changed the 
magazines name to Today’ Challenge and its target audience to ‘nominal’ African 
Christians rather than the unevangelized (New Look’ 1973). Even with less Western 
oversight and a new focus, Today’s Challenge carried much of the same general-interest 
content and continued to stress personal purity and the abandonment of bribery, trad- 
itional religions, false cults, and polygamy. Theologically, the magazine promulgated 
biblical authority and a moderately premillennial-dispensationalist view of the future. 
It strongly affirmed traditional gender roles, while also promoting women’s education 
and contributions to the church outside of the pastorate (“The Role of Womer’ 1980). 
Regular women’s columns addressed spiritual, household, and health topics. 

Today’s Challenge illuminated ECWAs attention to both global evangelicalism and 
the African context. Globally, it reported on Billy Graham, the Lausanne missions 
movement, Christian growth and persecution abroad, while promoting the new 
Nigerian Evangelical Fellowship, founded in 1975 (‘Evangelical Christians’ 1975). 
Advertisements for Challenge bookstores depicted numerous Anglo-American 
titles: a revised reprint of Spurgeon’s John Ploughman’s Talk: Or Plain Advice for Plain 
People (1868); Keswick classics such as Streams in the Desert (1925) by Lettie Cowman, 
and Victorious Christian Living (1955) by Alan Redpath, former pastor of Moody Bible 
Church; and Dare to Discipline (1970) by Focus on the Family psychologist James 
Dobson. Locally, at a time when charismatic Christianity exploded in sub-Saharan 
Africa and especially Nigeria, Todays Challenge warned readers of the biblical error 
and spiritual danger wrought by manipulative faith healers, self-described prophets, 
and proponents of glossolalia (Asonibare 1980). From the late 1970s, the editors ex- 
plicitly denounced government corruption, political volatility, and the persecution of 
Christians, and they urged evangelicals to exercise good citizenship by contributing 
to socio-political reform. Nigeria's Muslim-Christian tensions surely reinforced the 
editors’ reluctance to use the term ‘fundamentalist; as it became increasingly associated 
with Islamic extremism (“Tanzania 1990). Nevertheless, Todays Challenge displayed an 
emerging African evangelicalism which had close associations with ‘fundamentalism in 
the Western church (Jenkins 2006: 10-12). 


NEO-FUNDAMENTALISM 


In the 1970s, as fundamentalism entered its third generation, old-school publishing 
networks remained a powerful force. MclIntire’s brand of militant, anti-Graham 
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separatism had entrenched itself in foreign outposts such as New Zealand’s Christian 
Guardian and the Australian Beacon (McIntire 1972). By Rices death in 1980, Sword of 
the Lord had reached at least 150,000 subscribers around the world (Vinz 1999: 140) and 
his daughters in 1978 debuted The Joyful Woman, a monthly magazine ‘For and About 
Bible-Believing Women Who Want God’s Best. Overall, the 1970s and 1980s were a 
transitional period for fundamentalist identity and publishing. Biola’s long-running 
paper, The King’s Business, ceased publication in 1970, the year Eternity absorbed the 
Watchman-Examiner. Other networks responded to leadership changes, market forces, 
and various theological and socio-political upheavals. Biblical inerrancy became a 
key theological debate, as the editor-in-chief of Christianity Today, Harold Lindsell, 
predicated ‘evangelical’ authenticity upon inerrancy in The Battle for the Bible (1976), be- 
fore abandoning ‘evangelical self-identification entirely for ‘fundamentalist’ in The Bible 
in the Balance (1979) (Marsden 1987: 287). Oxford scholar James Barr’s Fundamentalism 
(1977) argued that respected British evangelicals exhibited fundamentalism’s anti- 
intellectual, dogmatic presuppositions. Socially, fundamentalists assailed the sexual 
revolution and feminism while consuming pop culture and mass-marketed religious 
books (Miller 2014). Once the New Religious Right wed conservative Christianity to 
conservative political activism, magazine publishing networks helped define a new era 
of fundamentalism. 

In 1973, Bob Jones, Jr., son of the famous evangelist, combined fundamentalist 
fury with saccharine sweetness in Faith for the Family. Published from the family’s 
eponymous university in South Carolina, Jones used the glossy bimonthly-turned- 
monthly magazine to vilify neo-evangelicalism, the World Council of Churches, com- 
munism, and Roman Catholicism, along with the day’s new abominations such as the 
charismatic movement (Weniger 1977, Williams 1974). Lindsell’s Battle for the Bible 
earned only muted applause due to the author's refusal to separate from liberals (Jones 
1976). Socially, the New Left and feminism prompted numerous denunciations with 
articles like “When is Life? An Examination of Abortion’ (Payle 1975) and “The Injustice 
of Equal Rights’ (Lindner 1975). Patriotism resounded in a special issue in 1976 to 
mark the United States Bicentennial. Faith for the Family also heavily promoted Jones's 
World Congress of Fundamentalists and one of its leaders, Ian Paisley, the fiery Ulster 
Presbyterian (Paisley 1973). 

Yet the magazine evoked heartwarming domesticity, too, as displayed by the first 
issue’s cover picture of a Bible surrounded by a girl’s doll, a baseball and catcher’s mitt, 
a floral bouquet, and a framed photo ofa rustic barn. With similar covers, subsequent 
issues featured articles and fiction stories for youth and women, suggestions for family 
activities, and recipes. Beneth Jones, wife of Bob Jones III, contributed ‘Sunshine on 
the Soapsuds, a monthly column evoking Doris Aldrich’s ‘Out of the Mixing Bowl 
but with a significant twist: rather than use it to reflect upon the divine, Jones mainly 
reinforced traditional gender roles. Another column, “Keepers at Home’ provided 
household tips. Women reviewed books, too, but often only those by other women. 
A short-lived review section (1974-76) revealed the prominence of titles published by 
the northern evangelical presses. Reviewers rarely analysed books for anything beyond 
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their adherence to fundamentalist orthodoxy and suitability for Faith for the Family’s 
constituency. Apart from works published by Bob Jones University Press—notably, 
faculty historian George Dollars A History of Fundamentalism in America (1973)— 
the magazine could recommend few books published by distinctively fundamentalist 
houses. 

Faith for the Family supported conservative political advocacy, and a 1980 profile of 
the three US Presidential candidates clearly favoured Ronald Reagan (“The Candidates 
for President’ 1980). However, Jones was no fan of the Moral Majority. He claimed its 
founder, Jerry Falwell, erred by sometimes praying with—not just lobbying alongside— 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and other non-fundamentalists, as well as by excising the 
gospel’s social implications from the gospel itself (Jones 1980). The September 1980 issue 
printed resolutions from that year’s Fundamental Baptist Fellowship Meeting, which 
formally denounced non-separatist, socially minded ‘Pseudo-fundamentalism’ and 
the Moral Majority specifically (Whitemore 1980). In announcing Faith for the Family's 
discontinuation due to lack of advertising revenue, Jones lamented, “We wish there 
were some other magazine we could recommend; but, unfortunately, there is no other 
family magazine which presents the Biblical Fundamentalist point of view (Jones 1986). 
Surely, he had in mind Moody Monthly and Falwell’s rival magazine, The Fundamentalist 
Journal. 

Old-Time Gospel Hour pastor Falwell added The Fundamentalist Journal to his 
burgeoning Virginia empire in 1982 (Harding 2001: 6-7, Williams 2011: 171-9). Falwell 
had previously published books, Listen, America! (1980) and The Fundamentalist 
Phenomenon (1981), with mainstream publisher Doubleday, and had introduced his 
newsletter, the Moral Majority Report (1980-89). The first issue of The Fundamentalist 
Journal, which was styled after Time and Newsweek, proclaimed, “We are excited about 
Fundamentalism and its influence upon American society. This magazine is committed 
to the historic fundamentals of the Christian faith, Biblical separation, moral absolutes, 
the priority of the local church, and world evangelization’ (‘Editors Note’ 1982). It 
carried editorials by Falwell and colleagues, articles on varied religious and cultural 
debates, Bible studies, church history, teaching aids, and news of missions and polit- 
ical developments. Regular features included “Thunder in the Pulpit, a recurring series 
of sermons by historic Protestant and fundamentalist preaching legends, from Martin 
Luther to John R. Rice. 

The tonal difference between Falwell’s and Jones's magazines was stark. Credentialed 
scholars, including professors at Falwell’s Liberty University, Virginia, contributed 
far more analytical and balanced articles and book reviews than those in Faith for the 
Family. Two columns, ‘Fundamentalism Today’ and ‘After All, grappled honestly with 
the movement's potential and pitfalls. The latter, debuting in 1985, challenged the New 
Right to take a responsible role in the political arena, which meant using more effective, 
diplomatic methods (‘After All’ 1985: 4). Cheeky magazine covers and advertising 
showcased a winsome spirit, such as a December 1985 advertisement depicting a 
sweater-wearing teddy bear which was sitting under a Christmas tree, reading The 
Fundamentalist Journal. 
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A ‘Family Living’ department covered moral and social issues, child-friendly media, 
household management, and family activities, and it included a column by Tim and 
Beverly LaHaye. Women contributed not only to this section but to the magazine 
overall, representing at least one-third of the masthead for most of The Fundamentalist 
Journals run, including the main editor of the final year (under an editorial board of 
seven men). Although Falwell opposed secular feminism and female ordination as en- 
ergetically as Jones (“Women Preachers: Why Not?’ 1985), and advertisements for Rice’s 
Joyful Woman magazine appeared often, The Fundamentalist Journal was more sym- 
pathetic to women’s concerns. One lead article, ‘All’s Not Wrong with Women’s Rights; 
written by frequent contributor Angie Hunt, protested the misogynistic ‘attitude 
problem in culture and the church (Hunt 1983). Despite The Fundamentalist Journal 
benefitting from advertising revenue, industry recognition, and a respectable read- 
ership figure of 125,000, it consistently lost money (‘News Briefs’ 1989). When Moral 
Majority, Inc., closed in 1989, The Fundamentalist Journal followed suit (Jerry Falwell’s 
Fundamentalist Journal’ 1989). 

While distinctly political publications like Faith for the Family and ‘The 
Fundamentalist Journal garnered the spotlight in the 1980s, more established networks 
responded to cultural change and to neo-fundamentalism in revealing ways. Moody 
Monthly, for example, took a conservative, yet less truculent, stance towards political 
involvement. In a 1980 issue dedicated to abortion, the editors enjoined ‘fundamental 
Christians’ to be good citizens by decrying immorality and by voting (“The Moral 
Crisis’ 1980). Prominent Religious Right figures such as Francis Schaeffer and Charles 
Colson received positive coverage, and Sweeting commended Falwell’s Fundamentalist 
Phenomenon (Sweeting 1982). Yet a doctrinal study on authentic ‘biblical separation’ 
rejected the ‘popular’ philosophy of being ‘in and of the world’ in order to ‘influence 
it (Phillips 1982: 96). Assessing the new-found prominence of fundamentalists in the 
media, a later editorial similarly maintained that only spiritual institutions, not polit- 
ical ones, could save America (Flood 1985). As Moody Monthly’s treatment of controver- 
sial socio-political issues elicited mixed reader feedback, circulation dropped to around 
150,000 by the end of the decade (‘Statement of Ownership’ 1989). 

Meanwhile, British evangelicals in the 1970s and 1980s were far less commercialized 
and politicized than their American cousins. Barr, however, averred that popular British 
evangelicalism was afflicted by American-style ‘fundamentalism, defined by the priori- 
tization of biblical inerrancy, the rejection of modern theology and critical methods, 
and the insistence that theological opponents were not true Christians (Barr 1978: 1). 
Leading British evangelicals rejected Barr’s conflation of orthodoxy with ‘fundamen- 
talism Inter- Varsity Fellowship, for example, published a lengthy review in The Christian 
Graduate lambasting the unflattering portrayal of respected British inerrantists like J. I. 
Packer and Lloyd-Jones (Lane 1977). Coming from a more Calvinistic perspective was 
The Banner of Truth, founded in 1955 by Iain H. Murray, a conservative Presbyterian 
minister and understudy of Lloyd-Jones at London’s Westminster Chapel. With his 
magazine and Banner of Truth Trust publishing house, Murray reprinted classic Puritan 
and Reformed evangelical writings for Anglophone readers and translated many into 
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other languages. By reviving older Calvinism, Murray aimed to counter both liberalism 
and the Arminian, revivalist, ahistorical, inclusivist character of contemporary English 
evangelicalism (Murray 2000). 

The Banner of Truth’s defence of biblical authority thus did not draw upon American 
precedents (Holmes 2013: 356-7). Its review of Lindsell’s Battle for the Bible endorsed 
the author’s general argument that evangelical conviction entailed inerrancy, but the 
reviewer conceded that neither ‘infallibility nor inerrancy are biblical words’ and that 
evangelicals perhaps had overemphasized the ‘divinity’ of the Scriptures (‘Battle for the 
Bible’ 1977: 30). After the British Evangelical Council's 1977 conference on “The Bible 
Under Attack, Murray published his address in The Banner of Truth, which lamented 
young British evangelicals’ doctrinal and moral decline (Murray 1978). Yet ‘fundamen- 
talism; in his view, was a deficient solution. In 1980, the magazine serialized Murray’s 
new biography of A.W. Pink, the Briton who had studied at Moody Bible Institute in 
1910 and propagated its brand of dispensationalist, altar-call ‘fundamentalism’ before 
discovering the Puritans and writing The Sovereignty of God (1918) (Murray 1980: 18- 
19). British evangelicalism, Murray seemed to hope, would follow Pink’s trajectory in 
preferring the Puritans to the fundamentalists. 

‘Fundamentalism, Murray opined, was ‘still perhaps the best word to describe the 
mores of the majority of American evangelicals, but a ‘genuine Calvinist’ should be no 
more ‘at home’ with ‘parachurch’ fundamentalism than with mainstream British evan- 
gelicalism (Murray 1982: 9). This attitude informed The Banner of Truths occasional 
comments about the American Religious Right. For instance, a review of Tim LaHaye’s 
The Battle for the Family (1982) judged the argument too hyperbolic, American, 
Arminian, and over-optimistic about the real heart changes which a pro-family gov- 
ernment could produce (Catherwood 1984). Yet in a 1986 news item, the editors 
commended Falwell’s Fundamentalist Journal as ‘probably the best representative of a 
far healthier “fundamentalism”’ than the ‘older Baptist “Fundamentalism”’ identified 
by a ‘defensive belligerence, a narrowness of spiritual conviction, and an ignorance of 
the records of biblical Christianity in former centuries. If Falwell’s magazine continued 
to highlight past evangelical luminaries such as Lloyd-Jones and Jonathan Edwards, it 
would be ‘doing something of major significance and, we hope, of far-reaching influ- 
ence’ (“Fundamentalist Journal’ 1986). Overall, while sharing fundamentalists’ concerns 
about doctrinal inclusivism, secularization, and the challenge to biblical authority, The 
Banner of Truth did not marry into the family. 


CONCLUSION 


As this chapter has shown, three generations of magazine publishing helped connect an 
extended, diverse fundamentalist family after 1910. Dozens of networks contended for 
orthodoxy in the first generation, even if they described it differently. Although Riley 
and Norris competed for ‘fundamentalist’ naming rights in America, the magazine 
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title nevertheless united a movement reaching across the world by the 1930s. Second- 
generation, moderate descendants expanded their periodical coverage to apply ortho- 
doxy to everyday life, the family, and the foreign mission field. Despite disdaining 
‘fundamentalism’ proper, Murray paralleled his American cousins by committing 
the Banner of Truth Trust to separation, biblical inerrancy, and personal holiness. 
Numerous magazine editors, on both sides of the Atlantic, referenced one another; 
whether fondly or bitterly, they were acknowledging a family resemblance. 

Identifying the fundamentalist publishing family became more difficult by the 
twenty-first century, after many periodicals had ended their runs with no clear heirs. 
Moody Monthly was rebranded in 1990 as Moody, but when the magazine's final issue 
appeared in 2003, MBI president, Joseph Stowell, attributed the decision to competition 
from the ‘proliferation’ of ‘niche’ Christian magazines and digital platforms (Stowell 
2003). Moody and Eternity, as consumer-driven, moderate-fundamentalist magazines, 
successfully adapted orthodoxy to reader preferences until those diverged from the 
‘general-interest’ magazines entirely. Faith for the Family and The Fundamentalist Journal 
capitalized upon conservative reaction to the 1960s but did not survive past the Reagan 
era, due in part to prohibitive costs. Fundamentalist periodicals with lower overheads 
and a more resilient mission have stood the test of time. The Bible League Quarterly and 
Sword of the Lord, for example, have adapted their distribution and business model to 
the Internet age while retaining simple formats and focused purposes. Institutional and 
ecclesiastical connections have sustained The Fundamentalist (continued by the heirs to 
Norris’s World Baptist Fellowship), Voice of the Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America, the Baptist Bulletin, and the Baptist Bible Tribune. Bolstered by the Evangelical 
Church of West Africa, Today’s Challenge continued into the new century, although with 
a diminished circulation and influence compared to its heyday. Like Moody Monthly, 
Todays Challenge faced increasing competition from other magazines as evangelical 
Christianity proliferated across the world. Ultimately, while fundamentalist magazines 
persist in the United States, their future may lie in the Global South or, more likely, 
online. 
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CHAPTER 13 


BIBLICAL INERRANCY AND 
HIGHER CRITICISM 


PAUL C. GUTJAHR 


THEOLOGICAL discussions focused on whether or not the Christian Scriptures are in- 
errant (without error) are driven by a central question: is the Bible a trustworthy docu- 
ment? Oddly, it is a question that went largely unasked in Christian circles prior to 
the sixteenth century. Taking their cue from ancient Judaism, dating back to at least 
the third century cE, Christians believed the Bible to be inspired by a God that could 
utter no falsehood, and thus his words to humanity were by necessity without error 
(Burtchaell 1969: 1-2). The rise of ever more sophisticated and codified views of inerr- 
ancy began largely with the sixteenth century’s Protestant Reformation, but such views 
did not reach a moment of flowering until the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
in the United States. 

Prior to the Reformation, the Catholic Church controlled biblical translation efforts, 
as well as the interpretation of those translations of ancient manuscripts. The interpret- 
ative traditions of the Church coupled with its ability to use its ecclesiastical structures 
to control and regulate the dissemination of its religious teachings held sway in Western 
Christendom. For centuries, the Catholic Church proved itself capable of holding in 
tension literal, allegorical, moral, and anagogical interpretations of the Holy Scriptures 
(Brown 1969: 3-5, Turner 1986: 143-4). In such a way, by adjusting interpretational 
registers, scholars could accommodate their views of biblical passages that might not 
seem entirely historically accurate or comport with contemporary views of science. 
Prior to the nineteenth century, Western Christianity enjoyed a broad consensus that 
any finding in natural philosophy (what we now call, science) would align with the 
teachings of Scripture (Roberts 1988: xiii). 

Martin Luther’s split from the Catholic Church in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury set Western Christianity on a different course, inaugurating an era where a 
growing number of Christians who came to be called Protestants moved away from 
the Catholic Church’s monopoly on biblical interpretation (Nash 1900: 53-76). 
Protestants challenged many of the Catholic Church’s traditional doctrinal positions, 
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declaring that they followed teachings rooted, not in ecclesiastical decree, but on 
the Bible alone (Sola Scriptura). In English-speaking countries, the combination 
of the Protestant stress on the Bible, changes in printing technology, and a growing 
number of vernacular Bible translations beginning with John Wycliffe’s in 1382 and 
moving through such popular Bible editions as Tyndale’s Bible (1535), the Geneva 
Bible (1560), and the King James Version (1611), made the Bible’s content ever more 
available to lay readers (Gutjahr 1999: 91-2). The Protestant emphasis on individual 
Bible reading opened up a vast array of new—and often discordant—interpretations 
of the Bible. 

In no country was universal, individual access to the Bible more prized than in 
America. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, education laws were put in place 
in the colonies with the express purpose of enabling European Americans to read the 
Bible (Brown 2017: 80-2). By the nineteenth century, copies of the Bible were widely 
circulated by various Christian societies with the goal of placing a copy of the Bible in 
every American household (Gutjahr 1999: 32-3). High American literacy rates, coupled 
with the ability of these readers to gain access to the Bible, created a profound culture of 
individual biblical interpretation. The potential chaos of such individual interpretation 
needed to be controlled, and that control came to centre in a new view of the Bible itself. 
The centuries-long Christian tradition of biblical interpretation found in the Catholic 
Church and even in early Protestantism had tended to emphasize the divine inspiration 
of the Bible’s various interpreters. The Protestant tenet of Sola Scriptura changed this 
equation. Instead of emphasizing the divine inspiration of the Bible’s interpreters, the 
American Protestant clergy increasingly stressed the divine inspiration and infallibility 
of the Bible itself (Brown 1969: 5). In their minds, the Bible’s core text was such that its 
divinely inspired nature gave it a kind of stability that would help guide and control its 
interpretation. 

This belief in a text that could help control its own interpretation found its firmest 
roots in theologies tied to Scottish Common Sense philosophy, a philosophical trad- 
ition that held that all people enjoyed a ‘common sense’ that enabled thoughtful 
observers to recognize truth when they saw it. Scottish Common Sense also taught 
that all people enjoyed not only their five standard senses (hearing, sight, smell, touch, 
and taste) but a common, moral sense as well that intuitively moved them to act on 
truth when they encountered it. In this way, Scottish Common Sense taught that truth 
was self-evident and self-enforcing (Noll 1985: 220-5). It was a useful belief system for 
Christians confronted with thousands of possible biblical interpretations. It was also a 
belief system that enjoyed wide-ranging popularity in American theological circles in 
the decades leading up to the Civil War (Noll 2005: 93-103). Scottish Common Sense 
taught that the Bible was ‘a plain book, which had a readily accessible message be- 
cause its truths were self-evident to every person of normal intellect (Hodge 1857: 664). 
Because it was a plain, self-evident book, the Bible could best be understood when the 
text was interpreted literally (Boone 1989: 17-18, 39-60). As a result, the Bible came to 
take on the character of a giant repository of fixed truths and proof texts available to 
any reader. 
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THE GERMAN INFLUENCE AND 
HIGHER CRITICISM 


At the same time that Scottish Common Sense’s literal-leaning hermeneutic was coming 
to prominence, there began to be a series of challenges mounted to the Bible text’s reli- 
ability and thus the trustworthiness of teachings based upon it. The first great challenge 
to appear was a consequence of new scholarly trends and new printing technologies. In 
Europe, a growing body of scholars had begun to seek the most ancient and accurate 
manuscripts upon which the Scriptures had been based. In so doing, these scholars 
confronted the fact that the manuscripts used to produce the Bible were far removed 
from the original sources and, to complicate matters further, the manuscripts that did 
exist often differed from one another. 

The advent of mechanical printing coupled with a rising scholarly interest in scrip- 
tural source materials made more people aware of the dangers inherent in the human 
transmission of texts, as errors inevitably crept into new printed versions of the Bible. 
There arose a new type of textual criticism that was focused on studying and collating 
the most reliable scriptural manuscripts and using such manuscripts as the basis for 
better translations of the Bible (Herbst 1965: 76-7). Textual criticism by its very exist- 
ence pointed to the fact that the Bible was based on source materials that did not always 
agree with one other, and that the collated texts that arose from such varied source ma- 
terial were heavily guided by human hands. As a consequence, the desire to make the 
biblical text as accurate as possible helped sow seeds of distrust in that very text because 
it became increasingly clear that the manuscripts upon which any version of the Bible 
was based differed in matters of content and stood at a considerable distance from any 
original autographs. 

As scholars pursued ever greater accuracy in seeking to piece together the most 
historically accurate biblical text, there arose a new European school of biblical in- 
terpretation known as the ‘Higher Criticism’ (also known sometimes as ‘Historical 
Criticism’). Textual criticism came to be called ‘Lower Criticism in relation to this 
new Higher Criticism. Lower Criticism sought biblical accuracy through employing 
scholarly grammatical and philological approaches, while Higher Criticism sought to 
rise above the mere examination of words and sentence structures to consider a bib- 
lical book’s authorship, literary tradition and historical setting. This European, particu- 
larly German, school of Higher Criticism was guided by a generation of gifted textual 
scholars, including such notable European intellectuals as J. G. Eichhorn—who coined 
the phrase “Higher Criticisn’—J. J. Griesbach, and Karl Lachmann (Delling 1978, 
Giltner 1988: 9). The work of these and other scholars became ever more prevalent in 
American theological circles during the nineteenth century as a number of the country’s 
most important literary, cultural, and theological figures either trained in, or visited, 
Europe prior to the Civil War. American figures of importance in this regard included 
ministers like Joseph Buckminster, William Ellery Channing, and Theodore Parker, 
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the historian George Bancroft, the politician Edward Everett, and theologians such as 
Andrews Norton, Moses Stuart, and Edward Robinson (Brown 1969). 

In Protestant Germany, the study of the Bible had moved outside the confines of 
Church structures and found a home in German universities. Here, scholars increas- 
ingly treated the Bible like any other ancient literary text, often stressing its form and 
function, rather than its divine nature. So, one of the great challenges facing the Bible 
as it entered the nineteenth century centred on how scholars at leading American 
universities began to treat the book not as solely a product of divine authorship, but of 
human authorship as well (Gura 2007: 31). Many influential American biblical scholars 
came to view the Bible’s stories as they would any story from ancient Middle Eastern 
source material. Calvin Stowe, a professor of theology at Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, captured this trend towards the literary when he counselled his students to re- 
member while reading the Bible ‘that it is an Oriental, an Asiatic, and a Hebrew Book’ 
(Applegate 2006: 120). As higher critics began to use different literary and historical 
approaches to the biblical text, they posited new theories concerning the authorship 
of various biblical books. For example, some higher critics challenged whether Moses 
really wrote the Pentateuch, arguing that a number of different authors had composed 
the book of Genesis (Gura 2007: 25). Higher Criticism came to argue against a host 
of traditional beliefs about the Bible, going a great distance in the minds of many to 
destabilizing belief in a divinely inspired Bible. 

German philosophy in general and the type of historicism encouraged by Higher 
Criticism in particular led to new ideas about human language that challenged trad- 
itional views that words had eternally fixed meanings as determined by God and 
transmitted through the Scriptures. Higher critics held to a more fluid view of language 
that taught that words were simply arbitrary markers for ideas, and their meanings 
changed over the course of time and space. Eschewing the British and Scottish empiri- 
cism championed by thinkers such as John Locke, Thomas Reid, and Dugald Stewart, 
many higher critics favoured the Romantic German Idealist philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant, Johann Fichte, Friedrich Schelling, and G. W. E Hegel (Herbst 1965: 73-97). 
Moreover, the vanguard of Higher Criticism in the United States was largely centred in 
American Unitarianism and its even more liberal offshoot, Transcendentalism. Many 
influential thinkers in these traditions favoured such Romantic idealists as Samuel 
Coleridge and Friedrich Schleiermacher (Gura 2007: 50-3, 66-7). The lasting result of 
this influence on American theology often came down to how Romantic notions of lan- 
guage changed biblical interpretation. 

Central to German idealism was the belief that humans had an innate, often emo- 
tional, intuitive faculty that allowed them to make sense of their world. The German 
idealism practised among Unitarians and Transcendentalists such as William Ellery 
Channing, Theodore Parker, and Ralph Waldo Emerson cut against the beliefs taught 
by Scottish Common Sense by unsettling the conviction that the mind was the court 
of first and last resort in understanding both language and the physical world. For such 
thinkers, the heart was a necessary, and often a superior, means of understanding the 
world. By the middle of the nineteenth century, such views were gaining ground among 
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American Trinitarian Protestants. Leading Congregational figures such as Horace 
Bushnell, Edwards Amasa Park, and Henry Ward Beecher championed the notion that 
there was an intuitive, heart-centred faculty that was essential to understanding the 
Scriptures. 

Park, in particular, became a leading voice for more Romantic notions of scriptural 
interpretation when he argued that biblical language was best interpreted by using 
different modes of understanding. According to Park, the intellect or ‘logical conscious- 
ness’ was the best means of understanding matters expressed in the language of prop- 
ositional and literal truths (Park 1850: 4). On the other hand, he believed that the heart 
or the ‘“intuitive consciousness” was the best means of understanding God’s truth as 
it was communicated in emotion-evoking images through figurative language’ (Hodge 
1850: 646). Park saw figurative language as appealing to one’s affections, making it more 
elastic and less precise in its meanings (Park 1850: 6). He taught that not every passage 
in the Bible was ‘intended for logical proof; they may have been designed for passionate 
appeals and figure into the shape of argument, not to convince the reason but to carry 
the heart by a strong assault’ (Park 1850: 9). 

Of course, more conservative Christians thought such double-mindedness in biblical 
interpretation was nonsense. Disturbed by Park’s musings about interpretative elasti- 
city and different modes of apprehending truth, more conservative theologians such 
as Charles Hodge of Princeton Theological Seminary argued a traditional Calvinist 
line of reasoning, stating that Scripture taught only ‘one definite form of faith (Hodge 
1850: 659). It was a form that was fully comprehensible through the common-sense use 
of reason. Hodge, and those like him, were particularly aggrieved by Park’s German 
idealist school of thought, which held that theology derived from reason alone, often 
found itself antiquated by scientific advances, whereas theology interpreted through the 
heart need not ‘always accommodate itself to scientific changes, but may often use its 
old statements, even if, when literally understood, they be incorrect, and it thus abides 
as permanent as are the main impressions of truth’ (Park 1850: 10). More conserva- 
tive theologians found this denigration of scriptural truth fantastically dangerous. For 
them, any truth revealed in Scripture always held up amid scientific scrutiny because 
the truths of science always agreed with the truths found in the Bible. While American 
debates over the exact nature of biblical language grew in the early nineteenth century, 
other challenges rose up to assault the Bible’s trustworthiness, namely various advances 
in science. 


SCIENTIFIC CHALLENGES TO THE BIBLE 


While Higher Criticism and German idealism provided distinct challenges to the 
Bible and its interpretation, other tests confronting the Scriptures began to appear 
in the opening decades of the nineteenth century. In the broadest strokes, these tests 
most often came in the form of the natural sciences and coalesced into two categories: a 
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challenge to biblical chronology and a challenge to the Bible’s teaching on human cre- 
ation. For the former, advances in the fields of geology and paleontology raised concerns 
about the creation story in the book of Genesis and the Bible’s ensuing timeline, while 
the rising interest and acceptance of Darwins theories on evolution raised questions 
about the literalness of the story of Adam and Eve. 

As American scholars entered the nineteenth century, they continued a long 
Christian tradition dating back to the Middle Ages that viewed science as an intellectual 
endeavour that confirmed and complemented the contents of the Bible. As Bonaventure 
wrote in the thirteenth century, the ‘fruit of all sciences’ led both to the strengthening 
of every Christian's faith and the honouring of God (Grant 1986: 50). By the nineteenth 
century, science entered the realm of religious thinking as natural theology, a theology 
testified to in nature versus revealed theology which was rooted in the Bible's text. For 
centuries it was a commonplace that natural and revealed theology were entirely com- 
plementary fields of study. The truths found in nature were confirmed by the truths 
found in God’s word (Livingstone 1987: 3). 

Into this long-dominant paradigm of the complementary nature of natural and 
revealed theology came new developments in various scientific fields. One of the most 
important disciplines that threatened to unsettle this harmonious relationship between 
scientific and biblical truth was geology. Scholars in this field potentially threatened 
the notion of the reliability of the biblical text by foregrounding the question of the 
earth's age. By the 1840s, a large number of scientists (most of whom were also devout 
Christians) had come to advocate the view that the world was the product of a long cre- 
ation process, which made the earth much older than the commonly accepted age of 
some six thousand years (Numbers 2002: 88, Roberts 1988: 22). 

Placing the earth's age at roughly 6,000 years had come about through the interpret- 
ative work of the Anglican Archbishop James Ussher. In the seventeenth century, Ussher 
had proposed that the creation took place in 4004 BCE, a date he had calculated by adding 
together the ages of the biblical patriarchs, the lifespans of various biblical figures, and 
computational totals of various astronomical revolutions and cycles. Ussher’s dating 
scheme became so influential because it began to be widely used in the marginalia of 
Bibles. In ever increasing numbers, Bible editions began to place Ussher’s timeline along 
the tops of their pages, so that the sacred nature of God’s word was placed right next to 
what many people came to consider the sacred nature of Ussher’s biblical chronology 
(Fraser 1993: 19). By the turn of the nineteenth century, recent work in geology, and later 
in paleontology with its investigative work into dinosaur bones and other fossils, raised 
the question: how does one reconcile Genesis’s six-day creation account with the much 
longer creation process testified to by contemporary science? 

Although the strategies to reconcile the biblical and scientific accounts varied, two 
principal answers took prominence. The first came to be known as the ‘day-age’ theory 
of creation, where the separate days recounted in Genesis were equated to various 
extended periods, or ages, of geological time (Livingstone 1987: 13). The second came to 
be known as the ‘gap theory’ which posited that God had created the world as described 
in Genesis 1:1-2 and then provided a gap before the rest of geological time and its events. 
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Simply put, after a pause succeeding the two initial verses in Genesis, God used six 24- 
hour days to order life on earth (Trollinger and Trollinger 2017: 217-8). In both cases, the 
integrity of a more literal interpretation of Genesis was preserved rather than treating 
the Genesis creation account as some figurative account or mythic story. 

As new geological scholarship put pressure on the Bible’s Genesis creation account, 
scholars working in other natural science areas also began to question the Genesis 
narrative. They did so by posing two new theories focused on God’s acts of creation. The 
first of these emerged in the 1830s and was largely inspired by Samuel George Morton, 
an anatomy professor at the Pennsylvania Medical College. In his work, Morton hinted 
at the possibility that different human races were the product of independent points of 
origin, a theory that came to be called polygenism and would influence the thinking 
of such leading scientific figures as Louis Agassiz at Harvard, anthropologist Josiah 
Clark Nott, and Egyptologist and popular lecturer George Robins Gliddon (Jackson 
and Weidman 2004: 45-52). Conservative Christians took great exception to the theory 
of polygenism and instead maintained monogenism, that humans were all descended 
froma single starting place (most commonly Adam and Eve). 

The second, and much more consequential, attack on the Genesis creation account 
that arose in the nineteenth century was founded on the work of Charles Darwin. 
Darwin is perhaps most associated today with the theory of evolution, but Darwin 
did not create the idea. Evolution as a theory can be traced back to the ancient Greeks. 
Darwins great contribution came in positing a particular material process of evolu- 
tion, which he called ‘natural selection. Darwin argued against the age-old accepted 
Christian wisdom that plants, animals, and humans had remained unchanged since the 
moment of their divine creation. Instead, he argued that the numerous variants of plants 
and animals found in nature had been naturally selected through a process of adapta- 
tion that allowed them to survive in their given environments. Animals best adapted 
to an environment eventually dominated by producing the most offspring. To help en- 
sure its survival, a species would maintain its most useful attributes over time through 
reproducing those attributes in their young, while those attributes that did nothing to 
help ensure longevity and future reproduction fell away. 

Darwin replaced any notion of divine design with his rather random process of nat- 
ural selection. It was this element of randomness that Christians disliked because it ran 
counter to their belief that all nature was guided by God's divine, omniscient wisdom. 
Darwin eventually developed his theory to account for human evolution, arguing that 
men had developed from ape-like creatures. Again, many Christians were outraged 
that Darwin's theory of evolution had replaced Adam and Eve with a lower form of 
animal life. Darwin's theories of natural selection and evolution were not dismissed 
by all American Christians. A number of prominent Christian intellectuals such as 
Asa Gray at Harvard, the educator and science popularizer Alexander Winchell, and 
the Princeton professor James McCosh became various types of evolutionary theists, 
making Christian accommodations to Darwin's thinking. Some went as far as arguing 
that God was the universe’s creator but had chosen evolution as one of his creative 
means (Livingstone 1987: 60-4, 85-92, 106-12, Roberts 1988: 117-45). What was clear for 
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American Christians by the end of the nineteenth century was that Darwin's theory of 
evolution was not only important in and of itself but also because it brought into focus 
how science and religion might interact as American Christianity entered the twen- 
tieth century (Livingstone 1987: 51). It laid down a challenge to the doctrine of biblical 
inerrancy. 


ANSWERING THE CHALLENGES 


The fissures created in American Christianity by the rising influence of German phil- 
osophy, various schools of biblical criticism, and certain scientific pressures brought 
to bear on traditional notions of natural theology, provided the seedbed from which 
flowered a new strain of American conservative Christianity, a strain with a profound 
commitment to biblical inerrancy. In the last decades of the nineteenth century, conser- 
vative Christians from a range of denominations coalesced to form a forceful movement 
focused on responding to what they perceived as threats to longstanding commitments 
to the supernatural revelation of God as revealed in Scripture and his supernatural work 
as seen both in miracles and the character of his natural creation. 

‘These conservative believers began joining forces in ever more organized gatherings, 
especially at interdenominational Bible conferences. The best known of these gatherings 
were the Niagara Bible Conferences between 1875 and 1900 (Brereton 1990: xv—xvi). In 
1895, the participants at that year’s Niagara Bible Conference put forward a set of five 
core doctrines that would later come to be defining characteristics of American fun- 
damentalism. These five doctrines included firm commitments to ‘the Inerrancy of 
the Scriptures, the Deity of Christ, his Virgin birth, the Substitutionary Atonement 
of Christ, and his physical Resurrection and coming bodily Return to Earth’ (Cole 
1931: 34). These tenets became the bedrock upon which large contingents of conserva- 
tive American Christians built their faith at the turn of the twentieth century. 

Those committed to these ‘fundamental’ beliefs came to see themselves as purifying 
crusaders for Christ at a time when the United States seemed to be increasingly in 
danger of losing its spiritual moorings. Such revivalist passion found one of its most 
forceful proponents in the evangelist Dwight L. Moody, a man who felt called by God to 
gather as many souls from the spiritual shipwreck that was America into the Christian 
lifeboat he was captaining. Moody led a large Chicago church, founded the Moody 
Bible Institute, and helped pioneer various parachurch activities such as the Northfield 
Conferences and the Student Volunteer Movement. Every one of Moody’s ministries 
was, at its roots, focused on converting unbelievers in both domestic and foreign 
mission fields (Marsden 1991: 21-2). 

Absolutely pivotal to the development of Moody’s ministry, and the spiritual work 
of others like him, was an unwavering commitment to a high view of the supernatural 
revelation given to humanity in the form of the Bible. What could be learned about 
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God from natural theology and human history took second place to God’s revelation 
about himself in the Scriptures. Furthermore, the Bible was the single best source of 
teaching not only on matters of faith but all issues connected to human history and nat- 
ural science as well (Marsden 1987: 4). 

Vitally important to American conservative Christianity at the turn of the twentieth 
century was a pronounced millenarian belief, as seen in a firm commitment to dispen- 
sational theology in many early proto-fundamentalist circles (Marsden 1980: 43-101, 
Sandeen 1970). Central to such belief was the conviction that the world would enter 
a period of social decline and conflict followed by the bodily Second Coming of Jesus 
Christ (Bebbington 2005: 191-2). Dispensationalism, which taught that God dealt 
with humanity in different ways at different periods (dispensations) throughout his- 
tory, served to reinforce the commitment of conservatives to the Bible as it stressed 
literal interpretations of biblical events and prophecies (Marsden 1980: 55-71). 
Dispensationalists sidestepped many of the troubles created by practices of literal inter- 
pretation through creating sophisticated historical schema that allowed different bib- 
lical books to be interpreted in different ways depending on the dispensation the biblical 
book addressed (Marsden 1980: 51-5). 

Dispensationalism also stressed a self-contained biblical view of the world. Rather 
than seeking to understand human history as a gradual series of changes over time, 
which could be traced to cultural and natural forces, all that needed to be known about 
history and science was found in the Bible (Marsden 1984: 96). Dispensationalists held 
that the Bible contained the references and pattern outlines to explain every aspect of 
humanity’s past, present, and future. One need only to study the Scriptures to make 
sense of any contemporary event. In the current dispensation, early twentieth-century 
Christians believed that they could expect a cultural decline and noticeable spiritual 
drift away from God and his biblical self-revelation. Such a decline would be marked by 
many forms of cultural chaos and hardship that presaged the bodily reappearance of the 
Lord on earth. 

The close tie between the Bible and various strains of millenarian conservativism 
is nowhere better represented than in the appearance of the Scofield Reference Bible. 
A Congregationalist minister and leader of the immensely influential Niagara Bible 
Conferences, C. I. Scofield published in 1909 what would be the first of a series of 
reference editions of the Bible that embedded extensive dispensational marginal 
notes explicating the Bible’s text. Scofield used his notes to clarify the meaning of 
various historical and prophetic passages within a millenarian framework (Canfield 
1988: 208-20, Sandeen 1970: 222-4). The Scofield Reference Bible sold so well for so 
long that one scholar has called it ‘the most influential single publication in millen- 
arian and Fundamentalist historiography’ (Sandeen 1970: 222). Scofield’s Bible along 
with the Philadelphia School of the Bible which he helped found in 1914 proved to 
be powerful weapons in the battle to champion a literal biblical hermeneutic and a 
firm conviction in the imminent second coming of Christ (Canfield 1988: 224, Cole 
1931: 247). 
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Scofield’s dispensational explanations depended on parsing the exact temporal 
divisions found within the Bible. In being so dependent on historical schemes of 
dating, he pointed to the crucial need Christians had for a precise, inerrant biblical text 
(Marsden 1980: 56-7). Biblical patterns and their meaning could only be rightly under- 
stood if they were tied to accurate dates, genealogies, and time frames, such as the length 
of monarchal reigns or the lifespan of key biblical figures and their families. Thus, an in- 
errant biblical text stood at the heart of Scofield’s hermeneutic. 

The most extensive apologetics for such an inerrant text arose years before the Scofield 
Reference Bible in the highly sophisticated and academically rigorous writings of a series 
of scholars at Princeton Theology Seminary (Davis 1984, Wells 1989). A host of careful 
apologists for an inerrant Bible arose at Princeton, but among these scholars no one was 
more important than Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield. Warfield had distinguished him- 
self while an undergraduate by earning honours in both mathematics and science, and 
he brought all of his logical reasoning skills and mathematical precision to his studies in 
theology. In 1881 while an instructor at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, he coauthored 
with the Princeton professor Archibald Alexander Hodge an article on the inspir- 
ation and reliability of Scripture (Hodge and Warfield 1881). Upon Hodge’s death in 
1886, Warfield filled Hodge’s position at Princeton Seminary and over the next 30 years 
continued to refine and promulgate his thoughts on biblical inerrancy. In the mid- 
twentieth century, Warfield’s arguments were still considered so important that eight of 
his articles on the inerrant and inspired nature of the Scriptures were republished by his 
followers (Warfield 1948). 

Warfield argued that we must prove the trustworthiness of the Scriptures before we 
prove their inspiration. Because he built his entire view of the Scriptures first and fore- 
most on their trustworthiness, it proved difficult for him to admit that they contained 
even the smallest mistake. Warfield developed a sophisticated argument that all of the 
Bible's books were without error in their original autographs (manuscripts that no longer 
existed). It was only in the transmission of the content of these original manuscripts 
over the centuries that errors began to appear. What was essential to Warfield’s view of 
inerrancy was the position that ‘the Scriptures not only contain, but ARE THE WORD 
OF GOD, and hence that all their elements and all their affirmations were absolutely 
errorless, and binding the faith and obedience of mer (Hodge and Warfield 1881: 237). 

For Bible passages that did not seem to accord either with historical fact or science, 
Warfield argued that either the original reading may have been lost or that humans 
do not yet have enough knowledge of the point of view of the author to see that the 
record is without error. In the end, Warfield was convinced that over time all seeming 
errors would disappear and the biblical text would be shown to be errorless (Harris 
1998: 138-42). In these lines of argumentation, Warfield set the apologetic direction 
of biblical inerrancy among conservative American Christians for the next century. 
Such conservatives would eventually take Warfield’s position even further, arguing so 
strongly against any human intervention in the biblical text that when it came to the 
original manuscripts, God had divinely dictated his thoughts to the biblical writers who 
simply copied down his every word for the benefit of humanity (Carpenter 1997: 72). 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND BEYOND 


As conservative American Christians rallied around the five key doctrines of the 
Niagara Conference, dispensational theology and Warfield’s defence of the Bible's 
trustworthiness, they increasingly turned their attention to battling against the ever 
broadening reach of more liberal Christianity. Central to these attempts to buttress 
conservative Christian orthodoxy was The Fundamentals: Testimony to the Truth, first 
published in 1910, a widely disseminated series of publications which sought to confront 
the nation’s growing theological liberalism through sound theological reasoning and 
clear biblical argumentation (Gloege 2015: 173). Conservatives believed that a growing 
Christian liberalism all too often replaced sound Bible teaching with insidious quasi- 
Christian views culled from the passing whims and fickle tastes of contemporary so- 
ciety. Such views included a denigration of Christ’s divinity, a refusal to confront the 
inherently sinful nature of humanity, and the scripture-killing influence of Higher 
Criticism (Gloege 2015: 162-74, Hutchison 1976: 185-225). Roughly a third of the 64 
essays in The Fundamentals touched upon various aspects of biblical criticism or inerr- 
ancy. They held forth a consistently conservative, supernatural treatment of the biblical 
text (Packer 1958: 28). 

Conservative Christians rallied around the teachings of The Fundamentals to help 
coalesce a movement that enjoyed its first institutionalization in the creation of the 
World’s Christian Fundamentals Association in 1919 (Cole 1931: 23-4, 34, 53-61). By 
the early 1920s, the term ‘fundamentalist’ had come to denote conservative Christians 
who upheld the central importance of the Bible and its teachings across a wide array 
of denominations (Carpenter 1997: 7). But even with this Association, fundamentalists 
remained largely independent and uncoordinated in their religious activities 
throughout much of the early twentieth century. By the 1950s their brand of ‘old time 
religion came to be increasingly associated with notions of rural America and a type of 
under-educated ignorance associated with less densely populated areas of the country, 
especially in the American South. Fundamentalism, however, was far from dead, and its 
influence was definitely not confined to the South. By the 1930s, fundamentalists began 
to strengthen their influence both by founding independent churches and by gathering 
in more conservative enclaves within established denominations (Carpenter 1997: 7- 
8). They also migrated from the South into the increasingly densely populated region 
of southern California, giving fundamentalism a powerful voice throughout the West 
Coast (Dochuk 2011: xv—xvii, 13-26). 

As the twentieth century wore on, fundamentalists put an ever-increasing emphasis 
on training the next generation of leaders to purify and revivify true Christianity in the 
United States and abroad. There was no more important locus for this activity than the 
Bible institutes and colleges that came to be founded by fundamentalists throughout 
the twentieth century, where the inerrancy of Scripture was an inviolable part of the 
curriculums that anchored these institutions of higher learning. Inspired by the model 
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of the Moody Bible Institute, a number of other key schools rose to prominence in the 
fundamentalist movement, including the Bible Institute of Los Angeles (Biola 1908), 
Dallas Theological Seminary (1924), Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary (1925), Bob 
Jones University (1927), Westminster Theological Seminary (1929), Fuller Theological 
Seminary (1947), Oral Roberts University (1965), and Liberty University (1971) (Miller 
2007: 619-47). Between 1920 and 1945 nearly 70 Bible schools were founded (Brereton 
1990: 71-7). Particularly in their earliest days, these schools and a host of other edu- 
cational and missional endeavours—such as Youth for Christ, the massive Sunday 
School and publishing programme of Henrietta Mears (Marsden 1987: 90), publications 
like Moody Bible Institute Monthly and Sunday School Times, the far-reaching radio 
ministries of evangelists like Paul Rader and Charles Fuller, the vibrant youth 
movements of Campus Crusade for Christ and the Jesus People Movement—often 
prided themselves on an unwavering commitment to an inerrant Bible and its teachings 
(Carpenter 1997: 124-40, 161-76, 187-210, 216, Dochuck 2011: 316, Enroth et al. 
1972: 179-93). 

While the cause of inerrancy was finding and developing adherents both through a 
network of conservative Christian churches, universities, and seminaries, and also in 
the powerful energies of various youth movements and evangelistic radio ministries, it 
was also finding itself challenged by various more liberal-leaning evangelical churches 
and institutions that were moving away from tenets of biblical inspiration long 
associated with American fundamentalism. A new type of evangelicalism was on the 
rise by the 1960s and perhaps no single institution better encapsulated the emergence 
of this new Protestant movement than Fuller Theological Seminary (FTS). Founded 
in 1947 by the immensely popular preacher and radio personality Charles Fuller, FTS 
was conceived with the vision of bringing together the best evangelical scholars to work 
against fundamentalism’s separatist, and often anti-intellectual, ethos. Over time, this 
commitment to a broader intellectual approach moved the school away from many of 
the traditional tenets of fundamentalism, including inerrancy (Lindsell 1979: 319). 

By 1971, FTS had dropped the phrase ‘free from error in the whole and in the part’ 
in its doctrinal statement in regard to Scripture. Instead, the school’s revised statement 
read that the Bible was the ‘infallible rule of faith and practice’ (Vanhoozer 2013: 204). 
In a way reminiscent of the debates over Scripture in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century, leading faculty members at FTS came to make a distinction between the 
Bible's absolute reliability concerning its moral and revelatory teachings and more mal- 
leable understandings of its teachings on history and science (Fitzgerald 2017: 258-9). 
Jack Rogers, a faculty member at FTS, became one of the most ardent advocates for a 
view of Scripture that came to be associated with the term ‘infallibility’ as opposed to ‘in- 
errancy (Marsden 1987: 282-6). He argued that the Bible was never intended to be ‘used 
as an encyclopedia of information on all subjects’ (Rogers and McKim 1999: xxii). For 
Rogers and others at FTS, the Bible should not be used to adjudicate matters of science 
such as astronomy, or history such as precise historical dating, but it was absolutely re- 
liable in all matters ‘crucially relevant to Christian faith and practice’ (Davis 1977: 118, 
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no such diminishment of the Bible’s completely errorless nature. A firestorm of con- 
troversy ensued, engulfing not only FTS, but also a wide spectrum of other Christian 
institutions as well (Stanley 2013: 108). 

Perhaps the greatest critic of FTS’s move away from traditional views of inerrancy 
was Harold Lindsell. A founding faculty member of the seminary and an editor of the 
influential evangelical magazine Christianity Today, Lindsell had been sounding the 
warning for years that FTS was drifting ever farther from the absolutely critical tenet 
of biblical inerrancy (Marsden 1987: 277-80). In 1976, Lindsell published his The Battle 
for the Bible, the first of a plethora of books, articles, and talks he wrote defending the 
errorless nature of the Scriptures. Lindsell argued with a crusader’s fervour, stating that 
he regarded biblical inerrancy to be ‘the most important theological topic of this age’ 
(Lindsell 1976: 13). 

Lindsell was unequivocal in his view that inerrancy was as crucial for modern 
American Christians as it had been in the earliest days of the Church, arguing that 
‘once inerrancy goes, it leads, however slowly, to further denial of other biblical truths’ 
(Lindsell 1976: 203). Holding to an inerrant view of Scripture was the bedrock upon 
which all right Christian theology and practice were founded. His central argument was 
simple: those who chose to forsake inerrancy would ultimately forsake all key tenets of 
Christian orthodoxy (Lindsell 1976: 12). In Lindsell’s next book, The Bible in the Balance 
(1979), he went so far as to repudiate the term ‘evangelical’ in favour of ‘fundamentalist; 
believing only ‘the latter term now indicated unambiguously that one stood for a Bible 
wholly without error’ (Linsdell 1979: 319-21, Stanley 2013: 107). 

Lindsell’s fiery advocacy for inerrancy made him a central figure in founding the 
International Council on Biblical Inerrancy (ICBI), an organization which helped cata- 
lyse one of the most important conservative Protestant convocations on the Bible to be 
held in the twentieth century. In 1978, the ICBI gathered over 300 Protestants leaders from 
around the world to produce a declaration on the inerrant nature of God’s word (Geisler 
and Roach 2011: 25-42, Nichols 2016: 175). Out of this gathering came “The Chicago 
Statement on Biblical Inerrancy, a declaration so important that for many it became the 
‘hallmark of true evangelicalism (Franke 2013: 260, Youngblood 1984: 230-9). In language 
strongly reminiscent of Warfield’s views on Scripture, the Chicago Statement affirmed that 
‘inspiration, strictly speaking, applies only to the autographic [original] text of Scripture, 
which in the providence of God can be ascertained from available manuscripts with great 
accuracy (Youngblood 1984: 233). The Chicago Statement, however, was more circum- 
spect in its commitment to literal interpretation, stating that ‘history must be treated as 
history, poetry as poetry, hyperbole and metaphor as hyperbole and metaphor, general- 
ization and approximation as what they are, and so forth (Youngblood 1984: 237). 

In the final decades of the twentieth century, politics in the United States experienced 
the rise of the Religious Right, one of fundamentalism’s most concerted efforts to move 
away from its traditionally separatist cultural outlook to influence American cul- 
ture more broadly through concerted, coordinated, and strategic efforts in the polit- 
ical sphere (Carpenter 1997: 242, 245, Dochuk 2011: 405). Much of the Religious Right’s 
work to Christianize American political and cultural formation was squarely rooted in 
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literalist interpretations of an inerrant Bible (Winters 2012: 12). In the powerfully con- 
servative politics of the Religious Right, actions supported by literalist interpretations of 
the Bible were always seen as trumping actions and rhetoric linked to less literal biblical 
interpretations (Harding 2000: 70-3). 

As American Christianity proceeded further into the twenty-first century, there 
remained a strong commitment to inerrancy in its more conservative circles, even as in- 
fluential voices like the popular Christian speaker Rob Bell argued that the term ‘inerr- 
ancy’ no longer served any useful purpose in helping define and understand the nature 
of the Christian Scriptures (Bell 2017: 279-82). Despite critiques such as Bells, inerr- 
ancy has continued to be a major motivating view of the Bible among many American 
Christians. The vibrancy of a belief in biblical inerrancy can be seen in such popular 
testaments to literal biblical interpretation as the gigantic 75,000 square foot Creation 
Museum in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the built-to-Bible-specifications Noah’s ark located 
in the Ark Encounter Park in Grant County, Kentucky (Bielo 2018, Trollinger and 
Trollinger 2017: 224). To dismiss a belief in inerrancy in contemporary Christian the- 
ology, and American Christian culture more broadly, is to dismiss large and vibrant 
constituencies who still believe that God’s word is indeed without error and good for 
every instructional, historical, scientific, and revelatory purpose under the sun. 
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CHAPTER 14 


SUSAN L. TROLLINGER AND 
WILLIAM VANCE TROLLINGER, JR. 


CREATIONISM has been a central feature of the fundamentalist movement from its 
very beginning. As discussed elsewhere in this volume, fundamentalism has its origins 
in the latter decades of the nineteenth century in response to the challenges posed to 
traditional understandings of the Bible by historicism (or “Higher Criticism’) and 
Darwinism. The former—in its commitment to assessing the Bible as a historical text— 
raised doubts about its supernatural character, particularly given its inconsistencies, 
apparent errors, and borrowings from stories of other ancient cultures. The latter 
challenged the literal veracity of the Genesis account of creation and raised questions 
about God's role in creation (Trollinger and Trollinger 2016: 2). 

While many American Protestants could adjust their faith to these intellectual 
developments, many others could not. Biblical inerrancy was the theological counter 
to historicism and Darwinism. Most coherently articulated by scholars at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, the doctrine of inerrancy—which became (and remains) the 
theological touchstone of the fundamentalist movement—holds that the Bible is a 
divine document, without error, and factually accurate in all it says, including when it 
speaks about history and science (see Gutjahr in Chapter 13, this volume). Built into in- 
errancy is the notion that the Bible is perspicuous, so clear that anyone, anywhere, and at 
any time, can understand the meaning of the text. 

This includes the Genesis account of creation, which—for biblical inerrancy— 
must be a factually accurate account of the earth’s creation. While most conservative 
Protestants in the late nineteenth century could not square Darwinian evolution (which 
was mainstream biology by the end of the century) with an inerrant Bible, they had little 
trouble accepting mainstream geology, which held that the earth was millions of years 
old. This was made possible because the work of aligning the geological consensus with 
Genesis 1 had already been done, with Thomas Chalmers’ ‘gap theory’ and Hugh Miller’s 
‘day-age theory’ In the former, Chalmers (1780-1847) used Genesis 1:2 (‘the earth was 
without form, and void’) to articulate a chronological ‘gap’ of millions of years that 
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allowed for the entirety of geological events to take place before God’s six 24-hour days 
of creation. In the latter, Miller (1802-56) argued that each Genesis ‘day’ aligned with a 
geological epoch that was a period of indeterminate length (Trollinger and Trollinger 
2017: 217-8). 

‘Old earth creationism’ held sway in conservative Protestantism in America in the 
century after the 1859 publication of Charles Darwin's Origin of Species, with virtually all 
old earth creationists holding to either the gap theory or the day—age theory. The most 
important proponent of the former approach was C. I. Scofield, whose Scofield Reference 
Bible (published in 1909, with a second edition in 1917) became the Bible of the early fun- 
damentalist movement. Scofield’s Bible contained notes that explicitly argued, following 
Chalmers, that Genesis 1:2 describes a catastrophic expanse of time containing all the 
geologic ages (Scofield 1917: 3). 

Despite the antipathy to Darwin's theory of organic evolution, and the commitment 
to old earth creationism, antievolution was not a driving force in pre-World War I con- 
servative evangelicalism. See, for example, The Fundamentals (1910-15), the 12-volume 
series on the ‘fundamentals of the faith’ that provided the name of the movement soon 
to appear. The articles in these volumes repeatedly emphasized inerrancy as the doc- 
trinal touchstone while also exuding a culture war mentality. However, when it came to 
Darwinism, the tone was moderate, with one article even suggesting the possibility of 
theistic evolution (Gloege 2015: 184, Lienesch 2007: 8, Orr 1910-15: 102-3). There were 
‘fundamentals; not yet a ‘fundamentalist’ movement, but then came the Great War. 


CREATIONISM AND EARLY FUNDAMENTALISM 


To understand how World War I helped create the fundamentalist movement, it is 
important to keep in mind that when the war broke out in 1914 many (perhaps most) 
Americans were happy to see the conflict as Europe's affair. In fact, Woodrow Wilson 
was re-elected president in 1916 thanks in good part to the fact that, as his campaign 
slogan bragged, “He Kept Us Out of War’. But within weeks of being sworn into office, 
Wilson—for reasons beyond the scope of this chapter—declared war on Germany. To 
get the American people behind the war effort, the United States government employed 
a massive propaganda campaign designed to demonize the Germans and—most im- 
portant for our purposes—all those Americans who were not sufficiently supportive of 
the war effort (Hagedorn 2007: 27-30, Thomas 2008: 30-7). 

Most conservative Protestants rushed to burnish their pro-America credentials. For 
them, Germany’s devolution into barbarism—which is how American government 
propaganda encouraged them to understand Germany—was due to the nation’s wide- 
spread acceptance of historicist explanations of the Bible and Darwinian evolution. 
Regarding the latter, the war was crucial for transforming opposition to evolution into a 
central and animating concern for conservative Protestants. With the war, they came to 
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understand Darwinism as not only wrong, as not only at odds with the biblical account 
of creation: now they saw Darwinism as socially catastrophic. Germany’s acceptance of 
the notion that life is a matter of ‘survival of the fittest’ had encouraged German leaders 
and citizens to engage in aggression and violence, the result being the horrors of the 
Great War. Moreover, to accept Darwinism was to deny God’s role as Creator and to re- 
ject the divinely mandated codes (such as the Ten Commandments) that kept society 
from sinking into the pit of barbarism. As the Baptist firebrand William Bell Riley put 
it soon after the war's end, if large numbers of people in the West accepted Darwinism, 
civilization’s very foundations would ‘be swept out of their places, gnarled, twisted, torn, 
and finally flung on the banks of time’s tide’ (Marsden 2006: 170, Riley 1922: 5-6). 

Armistice was declared on 11 November 1918. Six months later conservative 
Protestants—horrified by how Darwinism and other liberal ideas had almost destroyed 
Western civilization, and energized by the ongoing Red Scare (as the obsession with in- 
ternal enemies continued apace)—gathered in Philadelphia for a five-day conference 
that culminated in the creation of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association 
(WCEFA). Led by Riley, the WCFA embarked on a crusade to establish biblical inerr- 
ancy (including creationism) and apocalyptic premillennialism as the standard for 
Christian faith, to rid American Protestant denominations of liberal ideas and pastors, 
and to cleanse American public schools of Darwinian evolution. The fundamentalist 
movement began here, and so did, not coincidentally, America’s ongoing culture war 
(Trollinger 1990: 37-60). 

In the early 1920s, the newly formed fundamentalist movement went to war 
against evolution and its proponents. Sometimes this meant verbal duels with the 
enemy: WCFA president, Riley, was particularly aggressive in challenging scientists 
and other proponents of evolution to debates, which were more akin to sporting 
events than academic disputations, thanks to Riley’s crowd-pleasing jokes, anecdotes, 
rapid changes of topic, and general anti-intellectualism (Trollinger 1995: xiv-xv)—an 
approach emulated by creationist debaters to this day. More important, by 1921 the 
fundamentalists—led by Riley and the WCFA, but also including individuals such as 
William Jennings Bryan—had embarked on a campaign to pressure state governments 
to outlaw the teaching of evolution in the public schools. The first success came in 1923, 
when the Oklahoma legislature passed a bill giving free textbooks to students if the 
books did not mention evolution. Later that year Florida took a more dramatic step, as 
the State Assembly resolved it to be improper to ‘teach as true Darwinism or any other 
hypothesis that links man in blood relation to any form of lower life, as this would be 
‘subversive to the best interests of the people’ (Laats 2010: 71-5, Larson 2003: 47-53, 
Numbers 2006: 63). 

But the fundamentalist movement'’s greatest success came two years later, in Tennessee 
(see Clarkin Chapter 5, this volume). Thanks in good part to efforts on the part of Bryan, 
Riley, and the WCFA, on 23 March 1925 Governor Austin Peay signed into law the Butler 
Act, which made it illegal ‘to teach any theory that denies the Story of Divine Creation 
of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that man has descended from a lower 
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order of animal. When, in early May, the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) 
secured John Thomas Scopes, a Dayton science teacher, to challenge the law in court, 
Riley and the WCFA jumped into the fray. Coincidentally meeting in Memphis the same 
day that Scopes was arrested, the WCFA formally resolved that the Tennessee govern- 
ment be lauded for ‘prohibiting the teaching of the unscientific, anti-Christian, atheistic, 
anarchistic, pagan, rationalistic evolutionary theory’ Just a few days later, the WCFA 
successfully persuaded William Jennings Bryan to assist the prosecution, assuring him 
that the organization would provide him with whatever resources he needed to ensure 
the enforcement of the Butler Act. When the ACLU reluctantly accepted celebrated at- 
torney and vociferous agnostic Clarence Darrow’s services to defend Scopes, the fun- 
damentalist antievolutionists were going to get their moment in the national spotlight 
(Larson 1997: 50, 58-9, 97-101). 

The trial lasted from 10 July to 21 July 1925. Outside the Dayton, Tennessee, court- 
room there was a circus atmosphere, with preachers, musicians, food stands, and even 
monkeys, one of whom was wearing a sports coat. Approximately 200 reporters from 
across the nation were present, along with camera crews and photographers. Radio 
station WGN (Chicago) broadcast the live proceedings. But as the trial proceeded, dis- 
cussion narrowed from a question of religion versus science to the question of whether 
Scopes had violated the Butler Act (which the defence freely admitted). When the judge 
ruled against testimony from scientific and theological experts lined up by the defence, 
the trial’s result seemed assured, and many reporters went home (Laats 2010: 80-4, 
Larson 1997: 176-81). 

They should have stayed, as the trial’s most dramatic moment was yet to come. In re- 
sponse to the overwhelming crowds and the stifling heat, on 20 July the judge moved 
the trial outdoors. In front of approximately 3,000 spectators, Darrow coaxed Bryan to 
take the witness stand as an expert on the Bible. Seeking to make Bryan in particular 
and fundamentalism in general look foolish, Darrow asked Bryan a series of ‘village 
atheist’ questions, including how Joshua made the sun stand still, how Jonah survived 
for three days inside a whale, and how and where did Cain locate a wife. But Darrow’s 
most pointed attack came with the question of creation, as the celebrated agnostic was 
determined to demonstrate that, for all his protestations to the contrary, Bryan (an old 
earth creationist, in keeping with almost all early fundamentalists) did not actually read 
the Bible literally: 


Q - Do you think the earth was made in six days? 
A - Not six days of twenty-four hours. 


Q - You do not think that? 

A-No. But I think it would be just as easy for the kind of God we believe 

in to make the earth in six days as in six years or in 6,000,000 years or in 
600,000,000 years. I do not think it important whether we believe one or the other. 
Q - Do you think those were literal days? 

A - My impression is that they were periods. (The World’s Most Famous Court Trial 
1990: 298-302, Trollinger and Trollinger 2017: 219) 
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Darrow’s interrogation notwithstanding, the next day the jury found Scopes guilty and 
gave him a $100 fine. Even as they mourned Bryan's death a few days after the trial, Riley 
and his fellow fundamentalists celebrated their victory. It was not long, however, before 
the notion of a fundamentalist triumph in Dayton dimmed. 


CREATIONISM AFTER SCOPES 


The immediate aftermath of Scopes saw a host of fundamentalist leaders—including 
Riley, John Roach Straton, J. Frank Norris, and T. T. Martin—dramatically accelerate the 
campaign to make the teaching of evolution illegal. Over 20 separate anti-evolution laws 
were proposed in various states, most of which were in the South. But only two of these 
bills became law, in Mississippi and Arkansas: both were modelled after the Butler Act, 
but Mississippi's law (1926) was enacted by the legislature, while the Arkansas law (1928) 
was passed by popular initiative. 

By 1929, the crusade to ban evolution from the public schools had ended. The 
fundamentalists retreated from the battlefield, without the victories they wanted. 
Importantly, after Scopes, a chief reason given by those who opposed anti-evolution 
laws was that they did not want their state to bear the sort of negative publicity that 
Tennessee had endured (Larson 2003: 75-81). While fundamentalists had succeeded in 
securing a conviction in the Scopes trial, they had lost much in the court of national 
public opinion. This was due in good part to the derision heaped on them by many of 
the reporters who covered the trial. Most influential was H. L. Mencken, who not only 
reported on the Scopes proceedings for various publications, but who also provided 
some assistance to the defence team. As he wrote for The Baltimore Evening Sun shortly 
before the trial commenced: 


The inferior man’s reasons for hating knowledge are not hard to discern. He hates 
it because it is complex ... The popularity of Fundamentalism among the inferior 
orders of men is explicable in exactly the same way. The cosmogonies that educated 
men toy with are all inordinately complex ... But the cosmogony of Genesis is so 
simple that even a yokel can grasp it. It is set forth in a few phrases. It offers, to an ig- 
norant man, the irresistible reasonableness of the nonsensical. 


(Mencken 2006: 14-5) 


One cannot overstate the degree to which the national ridicule altered the shape of the 
fundamentalist movement. Fundamentalists thought that the Scopes trial would propel 
their anti-evolution campaign to victory, in the process saving the Republic from its slide 
into moral chaos while also advancing the larger fundamentalist movement. Instead, in 
the wake of the Scopes trial, fundamentalism was understood as synonymous with big- 
otry, ignorance, intolerance, and rural backwardness (Marsden 2006: 184). 
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Many observers at the time and in subsequent decades presumed that fundamentalists 
were products of a ‘cultural lag, and thus were destined—except for a few holdouts 
in the far reaches of Appalachia and the Ozarks—to disappear soon into mainstream 
American culture (Allen 1931: 199-206, Furniss 1954: vii, 177-9, McLoughlin 1967: 45). 
They could not have been more wrong. Fundamentalists responded to the opprobrium 
heaped on them by the larger culture not by acknowledging the error of their ways, but, 
instead, by focusing their efforts at the grass-roots level, where, it turns out, they resided 
under the radar of scholars and journalists. While some fundamentalists remained in 
mainstream Protestant denominations, others established independent Bible churches, 
and some churches joined together to form fundamentalist denominations. More than 
this, fundamentalists created a network of institutions, with Bible institutes as the hub, 
but also including seminaries, Bible conferences, radio stations, publishing houses, 
periodicals, and mission agencies (Carpenter 1997: 16-31, Laats 2010: 174). 

In the 1930s and 1940s, fundamentalists began constructing—from the ground up—a 
subculture in which they taught and promoted a set of ideas that they understood to 
be central to Christian thinking and living, such as biblical inerrancy, apocalyptic pre- 
millennialism, patriarchy, and creationism. Regarding the latter, it is important to no- 
tice that anti-evolutionists did not respond to the negative stereotypes generated by the 
Scopes trial by moderating their opposition to Darwinism. Instead, they concentrated 
their efforts within the subculture, working to ensure that fundamentalists were steeped 
in the notion that true Christians were creationists who adamantly opposed Darwin's 
theory of organic evolution (Goldberg 2006: 94, Larson 1997: 232, Lienesch 2007: 201-2). 

But the fundamentalist movement was not an ideological monolith. In the 1940s and 
19508, there were scientists, such as Bernard Ramm and the founders of the American 
Scientific Affiliation, who sought to retain their theological conservatism (including 
creationism) while also remaining open to the possibility of theistic evolution (Numbers 
2006: 208-11, Rios 2014: 70-1). Nevertheless, such openness to evolution remained a 
minority position within the fundamentalist movement. In fact, in the post-Scopes 
decades the energy was pushing towards a more radical creationism. As already noted, 
most early fundamentalists held to old earth creationism—that is, they accepted main- 
stream geology while rejecting mainstream biology. But the challenges of holding to an 
old earth and a literal reading of the Bible were readily apparent at the Scopes trial, as 
Darrow made visible the contradiction between a day-age interpretation and a literal 
reading of Genesis. For fundamentalists, for whom biblical inerrancy was the touch- 
stone, this was a damning critique. Over time they came to share with their ideological 
opponents the conviction that Bryan and the fundamentalists had been vanquished in 
Dayton, Tennessee (Harding 2000: 70-3, Shapiro 2013: 106-7). 

There was an alternative to old earth creationism, however. In 1864 Ellen White— 
who the year before had founded the Seventh-day Adventists (SDA), with her husband 
James—had a vision in which she was transported in time back to God’s creation of the 
earth in six 24-hour days (on the seventh day God rested, important for the SDA’ ar- 
gument for a Saturday Sabbath). More than this, she asserted that Noah's Flood created 
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the geological formations we see today. Then, in the early twentieth century SDA con- 
vert George McCready Price sought to ‘scientifically’ defend and popularize White's 
ideas, arguing in books such as The Fundamentals of Geology (1916) and The New 
Geology (1923) that his ‘flood geology’ proved the truth of White's vision and established 
without a doubt that the earth was only 6,000 years old (Numbers 2006: 88-106, 
Numbers and Schoepflin 2014: 214-5). In the decades after Scopes, increasing numbers 
of fundamentalists were drawn to Price's flood geology. But there was a dilemma. Not 
only was Price a Seventh-day Adventist, but the flood geology that he advocated was his 
effort to ‘flesh out’ Ellen White's vision of God’s creation. Fundamentalists understood 
White's vision as bogus, and Seventh-day Adventism itself to be beyond the doctrinal 
pale (Numbers 2006: 119, Weinberg 2014: 722). Nevertheless, fundamentalists borrowed 
Price's ideas before branching out on their own. 


YOUNG EARTH CREATIONISM AND 
FUNDAMENTALIST IDENTITY 


In 1961, The Genesis Flood: The Biblical Record and Its Scientific Implications was 
published, a book that radically changed the trajectory of fundamentalism and cre- 
ationism. Simply stated, in this book fundamentalists Henry Morris (chair of civil en- 
gineering at Virginia Tech) and John C. Whitcomb, Jr. (Old Testament professor at 
Grace Seminary in Indiana) took Price's flood geology and recycled it for a fundamen- 
talist audience (all the while deliberately obscuring their extreme debt to the Seventh- 
day Adventist creationist). Morris and Whitcomb sought to detail precisely what the 
Bible—the inerrant and perspicuous Word of God—had to say about the Creation and 
Noahs Flood. But more significantly, they also sought to delineate what they understood 
to be the scientific implications of the global flood, and how all of this confirmed the 
truth of the biblical account. Reiterating Price, the Genesis Flood authors asserted that 
Noah's Flood was global, lasted one year, and formed the geological strata. With this, 
they disposed of evolution and an old earth (Numbers 2006: 116-9, 211-29, Whitcomb 
and Morris 1961). 

It is impossible to overstate the impact of The Genesis Flood. While old earth 
fundamentalists who held to the gap theory or day-age theory understood them- 
selves to be reading the Bible literally, young earth creationists took literalism up a 
notch by insisting that a day meant a 24-hour day. Better yet, The Genesis Flood—with 
its photographs, mathematical equations, and footnotes—grounded young earth cre- 
ationism in a ‘science. The Genesis Flood and the ‘scientific creationism it promoted 
moved through the American fundamentalist subculture—its churches, schools, and 
more—with lightning speed, while also remaining largely invisible to those outside the 
subculture. Given the popularity of these ideas among fundamentalists, given the entre- 
preneurial spirit at the heart of the movement, and given that creation science was not (at 
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least not blatantly) taught in most of America’s public schools, it is not surprising that a 
number of organizations arose almost immediately to advance young earth creationism. 
The two most important early organizations had ties to Henry Morris: the Creation 
Research Society (CRS), founded in 1963, and the Institute for Creation Research (ICR), 
established in 1972. Both organizations had as a primary goal the production of scientific 
research that would validate the truth of a literal reading of the Genesis account of the 
Creation and Flood. This project proved to be illusory, as these two organizations (and 
others) produced little in the way of significant scientific research. This fact has not ap- 
preciably weakened the fundamentalist commitment to young earth creationism: while 
fundamentalists enjoy knowing that they have a science that confirms their particular 
reading of Genesis, most fundamentalists are uninterested in the specific (and often in- 
comprehensible) details of scientific creationism, and are instead much more fixated 
on the deleterious social effects of evolution (Larson 2003: 189-90, Moran 2012: 26, 
Numbers 2006: 239-328). 

Ken Ham understands this very well. Born in Cairns, Australia in 1951, Ham learned 
from his father that the Bible—including Genesis—must be read literally. Having 
received a bachelor’s degree in applied science and then a diploma in education, 
Ham was for a few years employed as a science teacher in Queensland. But having 
been swept away by The Genesis Flood, in the late 1970s Ham found his calling as an 
evangelist for young earth creationism, first as a speaker in local churches, then on 
speaking tours sponsored by the Creation Science Foundation (CSF), which he helped 
found. In his talks, Ham eschewed scientific particulars, instead emphasizing—like 
the early fundamentalists—that the teaching and acceptance of evolution brings hor- 
rific cultural degeneration, that a literal reading of Genesis provides a clear guide to 
how families and society should be organized, and that fundamentalists are called 
to engage in culture war against the atheistic humanists who are destroying Western 
civilization. 

In 1987, Ham migrated to the United States to work with Morris and the ICR. By 
1994, Ham and a few ICR compatriots had organized Answers in Genesis (AiG). By 
the twenty-first century, AiG had become the world’s largest young earth creationist 
enterprise, with a huge online platform that attracts millions of visitors every year. On 
the website, one finds Answers with Ken, Ham's daily sixty-second radio programme; 
Answers News, a weekly broadcast that is as much or more about the culture war 
than about creationism (for example, one episode was focused on the trend towards 
‘Criminalizing Christian Counseling’); Answers TV, which contains a variety of videos, 
including “Dinosaurs and Dragon Legends; which establishes that dragon myths are a 
cultural memory of the time when humans and dinosaurs walked the earth together; 
links to a variety of social media, including Ken Ham's Twitter account and Facebook 
page, the AiG Facebook page, and a number of blogs (by Ham and others); an online 
course in ‘Creation Apologetics’; a link to the AiG store, with a cornucopia of creationist 
materials, including curricular material for Christian schools, homeschoolers, and 
Vacation Bible Schools; a list of AiG speakers and upcoming AiG conferences (which 
are not limited to the United States); a list of AiG-approved ‘Creation Colleges, schools 
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where fundamentalist parents can confidently send their children, knowing that the 
young earth creationism taught in home and church will be reinforced; and links to 
various magazines, including Answers, Answers for Kids, and Answers Research Journal, 
the latter filled with articles on scientific creationism, fundamentalist biblical hermen- 
eutics, and culture war diatribes written by a small group of authors, many of whom 
appear to have no academic credentials (Stephens and Giberson 2011: 39-43, Trollinger 
and Trollinger 2016: 9-10). 

As should be obvious, the AiG online presence is aimed at the fundamentalist sub- 
culture. A more public presence is to be found in the two tourist sites created by AiG 
in Kentucky: the Creation Museum at Petersburg, a 75,000 square foot facility which 
opened in 2007, and Ark Encounter at Williamstown, a 130,050 square foot replica 
of Noah's Ark which opened in 2016. At both sites—which have attracted millions of 
visitors—the focus is on a literal reading of the early chapters of Genesis, although the 
Creation Museum focuses on Genesis 1-11, while Ark Encounter focuses on Noah's 
Flood in Genesis 6-8. At both sites, there is an emphasis on the hellish judgement 
(prefigured by the Flood) awaiting those who do not hew to the authority of the inerrant 
young earth creationist Bible. At both sites—but more pronounced at the Creation 
Museum—there is focus on the decadence and depravity of contemporary Western civ- 
ilization (due in great part, and evinced by, the spread of Darwinian ideas). While both 
sites are public, and some who visit are not fundamentalists, they are aimed primarily 
at an internal audience. It is very hard to imagine visitors from outside the fundamen- 
talist subculture being converted to young earth creationism, but many fundamentalist 
parents use these sites to educate their children into culture war creationism (Trollinger 
and Trollinger 2016, Trollinger 2016). 

The lesson learned by fundamentalists in the aftermath of the Scopes trial remains in 
place. Their goal is to bolster the creationist believers while constructing those on the 
outside as the enemy. AiG wonderfully exemplifies, and does all it can to perpetuate, the 
subcultures commitment to this culture war binary. Ever since the 1920s, a commitment 
to this binary—fundamentalists are the forces of truth and light in deadly combat with 
the forces of deception and darkness—has been a central feature of the movement, a 
commitment that has only become stronger over time. So it is that, at least in the United 
States, attacks or critiques by the enemy—‘mainstream’ scientists or ‘secular’ elites or 
‘liberal’ Christians or even insufficiently conservative evangelicals—on young earth 
creationism only seem to reinforce the fundamentalist commitment to creationism, to 
the point that young earth creationism has become a significant badge of fundamen- 
talist identification. Understanding creationism as an identity marker gives the lie to 
the notion—naively held by some outside the subculture—that if fundamentalists were 
better educated on the topic of evolution, they would change their position. In the main, 
the fundamentalist commitment to young earth creationism is much deeper than can 
be undone by better science teachers and textbooks (Baker 2013: 217, Harding 2000: 217, 
Moran 2012: 122, Noll 1994: 188, Stephens and Giberson 2011: 60). 
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CREATIONISM AND GENDER 


From the beginning of the fundamentalist movement, gender has been a central con- 
cern, and creationism has played a crucial role in shaping and managing gender 
constructions and their corresponding power relations. 

By the start of the twentieth century, middle-class Protestant men had become 
deeply concerned by what they saw as the ‘feminization’ of middle-class culture. The 
nineteenth-century gender order—according to which men occupied the public sphere 
of work, commerce, and politics, while women’s place was in the home, giving birth, 
raising children, and protecting social morality—had given way as men’s work became 
increasingly dependent on factory bosses and the vagaries of unstable economies, and 
women entered the public sphere to fight on behalf of temperance and women's suffrage. 
Importantly, women’s work on behalf of progressive change included efforts to move 
women into positions of church leadership. Protestant women argued that a nonliteral 
reading of the Bible justified women leaders, preachers, and teachers. Moreover, since 
women did most of the church work behind the scenes and constituted 70 per cent of 
people in the pews, it made sense (Bendroth 1993: 38-9, Moran 2012: 32). 

In response to these challenges to the gender order, Protestant men developed 
two strategies that became central to fundamentalism. First, they worked to make 
Christianity masculine by emphasizing Jesus's and his followers’ manliness (and, by 
analogy, Christian men’s manliness). Getting men into the pews, so the reasoning went, 
required a message that constructed being Christian as manly. Second, they set down 
the highly rational ‘fundamentals’ that stood in sharp contrast with women’s ‘senti- 
mental’ ways of doing religion. Alongside these moves, fundamentalists developed 
the ‘combative style’ by which they unleashed their rhetorical attacks on what they had 
determined to be their chief enemy—evolution. Evolution, they reasoned, was at the 
root of all social disorder (especially women’s demands for gender equality) because it 
undermined the inerrant Bible and a ‘plain reading’ of the Creation stories in Genesis 
(Bendroth 1993: 6, Moran 2012: 33-4, 5). 

With the rise of fundamentalism in the 1920s, women were no longer seen as the vir- 
tuous guardians of morality. Instead, they were understood, by way of a ‘plain reading’ 
of Genesis, as having been justly cursed for their disobedience to God in the Fall. Their 
punishment was to be ‘ruled over’ by men until the end of the age, as Eve was by her 
husband Adam (Genesis 3:16). With this, fundamentalists appeared to have resolved 
the gender crisis of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. If women’s subor- 
dination was God’s rightful judgement, then there could be no justification for women 
resisting that subordinate position. Moreover, given the ease with which Eve succumbed 
to Satan’s temptation, women could not be trusted with teaching or preaching from 
Scripture. Any attempt to resist subordination to men or assume a leadership role in the 
church had to be understood as disobedience to both Scripture and God’s ordering of 
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society. Subordination by women in all its forms was understood to be a Creation ordin- 
ance (Bendroth 1993: 49). 

As mentioned earlier, the fundamentalist crusade of the 1920s sought to transform 
mainline denominations into bastions of inerrancy and other ‘proper’ doctrines, and 
to purify the public schools by banning the teaching of evolution in them. When the 
crusade failed, they turned their attention to creating a fundamentalist subculture by 
establishing churches and ancillary institutions. However, men were more likely to 
pursue careers in business or the professions than the comparatively low-paying and 
low-status jobs associated with churchwork, especially churchwork outside urban 
centres. The reputational damage fundamentalists experienced in the wake of the 
Scopes trial did not help either. Thus, in the 1930s and 1940s, women again took up the 
slack and, despite the apparent contradiction with fundamentalist doctrine, they took 
on leadership in mission work, teaching, evangelism, and even pastoring churches. 
Some women—like evangelist Alma Reiber and song leader Irene Murray—became 
very successful and popular worship leaders, perhaps in part because they did not adopt 
the combative style embraced by fundamentalist men (Bendroth 1993: 74-6, Trollinger 
2008: 206-7). 

In response to fundamentalist women’s increased visibility and the ‘feminizing’ 
threat they posed to muscular Christianity and male domination, men in positions of 
power at Bible colleges and, especially, seminaries sought once again to rein women 
in by severely limiting (or even eliminating) the number of seats allotted to women 
at their schools. Like the culture more generally, after the Second World War, women 
within the fundamentalist subculture were obliged to fix their attention on home- 
making and childrearing. In keeping with fundamentalists’ increasing focus on the 
early chapters of Genesis, women were largely barred from leadership roles, since that 
would upend the order of God’s creation. Even as the obligation for women’s submis- 
sion to male headship increased in the post-war era, fundamentalist women were also 
crucial in the fight for creationism and against evolution because they were uniquely 
positioned as homemakers to train children to believe that anyone teaching evolu- 
tion was speaking the wicked lies of Satan. At the dawn of the 1950s, fundamentalists’ 
attention focused on the American family, which they understood to be in crisis, 
given increasing rates of divorce, rebellious teenagers, and the emasculation of ‘the 
organization mar living in suburbia. In response, fundamentalist preachers doubled 
down on the combative style, aggressively insisting male headship to be paramount 
and women’s and children’s submission compulsory (Bendroth 1993: 93-107, Braude 
1997: 101-2). 

With the rise in popularity of young earth creationism following the publication of 
Morris and Whitcomb’s The Genesis Flood, the rhetoric of fundamentalism took an 
even more rational turn, as it increasingly grounded the argument for biblical inerrancy 
in creation science. One historian notes, ‘As creationism has grown more “scientific”, 
it has become in certain ways less receptive to female participation’ (Moran 2012: 45). 
This was reinforced by the fact that fundamentalists’ ‘plain’ reading of the Creation 
accounts in Genesis changed in the latter part of the twentieth century. Whereas earlier 
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fundamentalists, like C. I. Scofield, understood women’s subordination to men to result 
from Eve's intentional disobedience to God, more recently, young earth creationists, like 
Ken Ham and Georgia Purdom, have argued that Eve’s role in the Fall was insignificant 
since it was Adam's God-given job as male head of the first family to protect her even 
from herself. He was the real moral agent in the Fall; she, by contrast, mattered little, ifat 
all (Trollinger and Trollinger 2016: 172-3). 

Even if the sanctioned ‘plain’ reading of Creation and the Fall changed in the second 
half of the twentieth century in ways that strengthened male domination and female 
submission, there has been the occasional fundamentalist woman who has had some 
prominence in advancing the creationist cause. For example, Nell J. Segraves played 
a key role in the development, with Henry Morris, of the Creation Science Research 
Center (Moran 2012: 44, Numbers 2006: 313). Likewise, Georgia Purdom (Vice 
President of Educational Content at Answers in Genesis) writes and speaks often on 
creationism along with the virtues of male headship and women’s obligation to submit. 
There have been others, but they are the rare exceptions that prove the rule. 

The history of fundamentalism and creationism, read through the lens of gender, 
tells a story of the centrality of women to Protestant churches and, later, the fundamen- 
talist subculture, through their essential contributions to church organizations, mission 
work, evangelism, and teaching (Braude 1997: 90-1). It also tells a story of certain of their 
male counterparts mobilizing and re-figuring creationism to put women back ‘in their 
place’ whenever their hard work and success threatened men’s presumption of privilege 
and power. 


CREATIONISM AS A GLOBAL ENTERPRISE 


At the turn of the twenty-first century, Stephen Jay Gould remarkably claimed that while 
creationism seemed ‘insidious; at least it was limited to the United States of America. 
Nothing could have been further from the truth. Already in 1973, Henry Morris was 
spreading the creationist word in Australia and New Zealand. In 1980, creationism 
gained an institutional anchor in Australia when Carl Wieland’s Creation Science 
Association joined with Ken Ham's Queensland group to form the Creation Science 
Foundation. By the end of the twentieth century, creationism had spread through 
Australian evangelicalism, especially through the country’s private fundamentalist 
schools, and particularly in Queensland and Tasmania. From the Australian beachhead, 
and with the assistance of American fundamentalist visitors such as Morris and Duane 
Gish (who also visited Australia), young earth creationism rapidly made great inroads 
among New Zealand’s conservative Protestants who had long opposed the teaching of 
evolution. As in the United States and Australia, the spread of creationism was enabled 
by the growing popularity of fundamentalist schools and home-schooling (Matzke 
2010: 145, Numbers 2009: 215-7, Numbers 2004: 111-2, 118-9, Numbers and Stenhouse 
2.004: 133-4, 137-40). 
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As already indicated, Ham joined Morris at the ICR in 1987 and then in 1994, with 
Morris’ blessing, created AiG, which soon became the largest and best-funded cre- 
ationist ministry in the world. While AiG has located its central brick-and-mortar 
anchors in Kentucky, it is a global ministry. It also has offices in Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, Peru, and the United Kingdom. As a fertile training ground, AiG has replicated 
itself in 19 different countries: China, India, Russia, Japan, Hungary, and Brazil, just to 
name a few. As a multi-media behemoth, AiG disseminates its fundamentalist argu- 
ment for young earth creationism all over the world. As AiG proclaims from its website, 
it is serious about making the case to every single person on the planet that the Bible, 
and Genesis in particular, must be read as literally true in all that it says about history 
and creation. Thus, AiG works hard to get all of its materials, including books, DVDs, 
and presentations into as many different languages as possible. Currently, they claim 
to be translating their voluminous content into 76 different languages (Stephens and 
Giberson 2011: 45, www.answersingenesis.org/international/about). 

Ham has not been alone in efforts to spread creationism internationally. Proponents 
of creationism, typically of the young earth creationist type, were having success by the 
last couple of decades of the twentieth century all over the globe, including in such places 
as Brazil, Canada, Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, Poland, Russia, South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom. In most or all of these countries the story is the same: American 
fundamentalist missionaries and visiting speakers and creationist materials have suc- 
cessfully promoted the young earth creationist message. To give one example, Poland 
has been flooded with creationist DVDs (with Polish subtitles) produced by the in- 
famous Kent ‘Dr Dino’ Hovind, who ended up in prison for tax evasion. Gould’s claim 
that creationism is limited to the United States has been proven to be patently absurd 
(Allgaier 2014: 61, Barker 2004: 97, Borczyk 2014: 136, 140, Coleman and Carlin 2004: 15, 
Flipse 2012: 146-7, Kutschera 2014: 121, Levit et al. 2014: 176, Nicolaidis 2014: 154, 159, 
Numbers 2014: xii—xiii, Watts et al. 2017: 35). 

Perhaps the most remarkable example outside the confines of the United States is 
South Korea, which may have more young earth creationists per capita than any country 
on earth. Thanks to the work of American missionaries and the churches and (espe- 
cially) the schools they started, Protestantism has had a significant impact on Korean 
life since the late nineteenth century; more than this, after World War II evangelicals 
and fundamentalists were favoured by the state, in part because of their fervent anti- 
communism (understood as a bulwark against North Korea). One of these strident 
anti-communists, Reverend Kim Joon Gon—a fundamentalist pastor who had received 
his seminary training in the United States and founded the Korean Campus Crusade 
for Christ—hosted the 1980 World Evangelization Crusade, to which he invited four 
American fundamentalist creationists, including Morris and Gish. Growing out of the 
conference came the Korean Association for Creation Research (KACR). Its founding 
president, Kim Young-Gil, was a fundamentalist convert—thanks to reading Hal 
Lindsey, author of The Late Great Planet Earth (1970)—as well as a metallurgist at the 
Korea Advanced Institute of Science and Technology. In this regard, a notable feature 
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of young earth creationism in South Korea is the degree to which it is supported by pro- 
fessional scientists and engineers. One striking example is the Methuselah Project, an 
early twenty-first-century venture staffed by professors, research fellows, and graduate 
students at Korea University, which sought (and failed) to confirm a theory held by 
some young earth creationists that there was a water canopy in the sky before the Flood 
(Jang 2018, Numbers 2014: xi, Park and Cho 2018). 


CONCLUSION 


As the example of South Korea makes clear, the exportation of young earth creationism 
to places all over the globe is not best understood as simply a matter of American cul- 
tural imperialism, a point highlighted by the fact that by 1999 KACR had established 
chapters on the West Coast of the United States. That is to say, while Ken Ham might 
like to be in charge of creationism messaging globally from his outpost in Kentucky, 
that is not what is happening. Instead of cultural imperialism what appears to be under 
way is cultural syncretism. While young earth creationism certainly is an American 
brand, creationists around the globe are making it their own by shaping it according 
to the contingencies (political, educational, legal, and so forth) of their particular con- 
text (Coleman and Carlin 2004: 18-21, Institute for Creation Research 1999: 3, Numbers 
2009: 218-21). 

That said, what is it about the American creationism brand that travels so well? To 
be sure, the seeming simplicity of the message provides a great rhetorical advantage. 
Anyone, anywhere, can comprehend the idea of the common-sense and literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. The idea that anyone can pick up that strange, complicated, and 
ancient text and read the plain meaning of it right off the surface of the text can feel 
empowering. So, if Genesis says God created in six days, then God created in six days. 
No complicated hermeneutic or understanding of ancient peoples or other languages 
is required. When that is coupled with fundamentalism’s penchant for treating as most 
authoritative, credible, and authentic the most literal reading of biblical texts, then it 
explains how as missionaries carried Protestant fundamentalism around the globe, they 
trained their converts in this approach. Thus, as young earth creationism became dom- 
inant within American Protestant fundamentalism, so too was it exported to people 
who were groomed to take the simple, common-sense, literal reading of Genesis to 
heart. Finally, for individuals persuaded that Christianity is about binaries—the faithful 
and the apostate, the authentic and the fake, the conservative and the liberal, the young 
earthers and the evolutionists—it is easy to understand that choosing young earth cre- 
ationism is a test of faith. For those steeped in this tradition, that is a heady choice. Many 
cannot imagine another kind of Christianity. So the choice of young earth creationism 
is, in fact, not a choice. For fundamentalists, it is the Truth (Harding 2000: 73, Matzke 
2010: 145, Stephens and Giberson 2011: 45). 
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CHAPTER 15 


SEAN MCGEVER 


IN 1877, a wealthy retired jute and indigo planter from Wiltshire was tricked by his 
friend into going to hear D. L. Moody speak. The man’s son recounted, ‘My father 
never took his eyes off Mr Moody until he finished his address. After the meeting my 
father said, “I will come and hear this man again. He just told me everything I had 
ever done.” My father kept going until he was right soundly converted’ The son added, 
‘father kept continually telling us that he was born again’. Shortly thereafter the father 
stopped racing horses, shooting guns, hunting, attending theatres, and going to balls. 
The son noted, ‘father didn't care for any of those things any longer; he only cared 
about one thing, and that was saving souls’ (Studd 1910-15: 121-2). The man’s name was 
Edward Studd, whose story was told by his son Charles ‘C. T? Studd in volume III of 
The Fundamentals. Charles included his own testimony, explaining that he had grown 
up in the Church of England and believed in God every day of his life but did not know 
Jesus ‘as my personal saviour. He observed, “We didn’t believe much in converts in 
those days ... the idea of an Englishman being converted was absurd’ (Studd 1910- 
15: 119). His father’s influence, and a conversation with one of Moody’s ministers, 
changed that. Charles recalled, ‘I got down on my knees ... And right then and there 
joy and peace came into my soul. I knew then what it was to be born again’ (Studd 
1910-15: 123). 

C. T. Studd had been one of England’s premier cricketers but after his conver- 
sion decided to dedicate his life to foreign missions. His testimony published in The 
Fundamentals in 1910 highlights several features that became normative to fundamen- 
talist conversion. Studd stated that he believed in God and in Jesus Christ, but his belief 
amounted to little and he had no personal sense of conversion. He and his father both 
experienced a definitive moment in which they knew that they had been born again. 
Following this, Edward immediately abandoned his ‘worldly’ activities and both the 
Studds devoted themselves fully thereafter to ‘saving souls. Their conversions in 1877, 
and published testimony in 1910, occurred at a time in which conversion had become a 
well-established feature of evangelicalism. 
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THE EVANGELICAL LEGACY 


Christian fundamentalists inherited their foundational understanding of conver- 
sion from the evangelical tradition. ‘Conversionism’ is central to evangelical iden- 
tity (Bebbington 1989: 3-10), and the same is true for fundamentalists. The concept of 
conversion among fundamentalists requires a primer in the tenets of early evangelical 
conversion because the modernist era, discussed in the following section, rejected the 
evangelical concept of supernatural conversion and revised it with sociological and psy- 
chological explanations. Early fundamentalists responded to modernists by insisting 
upon the concept of supernatural conversion, while later fundamentalists appended 
other features to evangelical conversion, as will be shown. 

Early evangelicals in the eighteenth century—in the era of Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield, and the Wesley brothers—understood conversion as a salvific experience 
in which a person turned from self and sin and to Jesus Christ and righteousness. At 
least two features were critical to the general early evangelical understanding of conver- 
sion. First, prior to the conversion moment, an individual was not ‘saved’; instead, they 
were destined for hell, even if they had been baptized, were active in church, and lived 
a wholesome life. Second, a person could convert quickly. Unlike the often arduous and 
drawn-out Puritan concept of conversion which could be pursued devoutly and dili- 
gently without success, early evangelical conversion required no preparation other than 
the experience of conviction of sin (McGever 2020). 

The early evangelical concepts of conversion and regeneration are critical to under- 
standing later fundamentalist conversion. The role of experience framed both ideas. 
Evangelicals believed that they could, and usually should, be aware of the exact moment 
of their conversion; this was often described theologically as ‘instantaneous conversion. 
Regeneration, however, was not something that a person could perceive or experience 
on their own. Evangelical conversion narratives abounded with lengthy passionate 
retellings of stories which climax with the moment of instantaneous conversion 
(Hindmarsh 2007). What we do not find in these narratives is the primary claim that a 
person knew of their regeneration directly. Awareness of regeneration was a secondary 
claim based upon the knowledge of instantaneous conversion (Bebbington 2005: 32-3). 
Early evangelicals separated the active experience of conversion from the passive ex- 
perience of regeneration. This distinction was critical to later fundamentalist conver- 
sion due to their insistence on the supernatural characteristic of regeneration. 


PSYCHOLOGIES OF CONVERSION 


When 800 evangelical leaders met in London in August 1846 to form the Evangelical 
Alliance, they produced a succinct statement of belief, including an affirmation of 
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“The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of the sinner’ (Massie 
1847: 303). This was a widely agreed evangelical essential, but challenges to such a super- 
naturalist understanding of conversion arrived long before the social gospel. In 1847, 
the Connecticut Congregationalist theologian Horace Bushnell published Christian 
Nurture in which he argued that children who grew up as Christians never knew them- 
selves as being non-Christians. He did not oppose adult conversion for those without a 
prior church background; Bushnell’s concern was to reject the concept of conversion for 
those who were nurtured within the church from infancy. He held to baptismal regener- 
ation, and after tracing the question through the Old and New Testaments and the early 
church fathers, concluded, ‘it cannot be denied that infant baptism is authenticated by 
all sufficient evidence’ (Bushnell 1916: 135). Bushnell has been charged as the ‘theological 
father of mainstream liberal Protestantism for challenging established understandings 
of the Trinity and the atonement (Dorrien 2001: 111). He also came under suspicion for 
his focused attention on naturalism as applied to religion. Bushnell sought to clarify 
his argument and subdue his critics in his 1858 work Nature and the Supernatural, in 
which he maintained that ‘we have no ability at all, of any kind, to regenerate our own 
state, or restore our own disorders. Salvation is by faith, or there is none’ (Bushnell 
1858: 240). Nevertheless, while Bushnell did not deny supernatural conversion, he 
engaged questions related to naturalism that paved the way for others to promote an 
understanding of conversion free from the evangelical insistence on supernaturalism. 

A growing denial of supernaturalism arrived in the discussions of conversion 
among pioneering psychologists of religion at the turn of the twentieth century. Arthur 
H. Daniels authored one of the earliest studies of the religious psychology of conver- 
sion as his doctoral project under Granville Stanley Hall at Clark School of Religious 
Psychology, at Clark University in Massachusetts; Hall had himself been a doc- 
toral student at Harvard under William James. James, Hall, and Daniels were strong 
proponents of understanding conversion as a developmental and psychological phe- 
nomenon. Daniels wrote in 1893 that ‘low views of the Bible prevail ... science and faith 
are no longer unified ... the fundamental truths and doctrines of religion are called 
in question ... new anthropology, which gathers strength from biology, physiology 
and so many other sources, which culminate in psychology, is ready to offer a few ripe 
insights for the rehabilitation of theology, point by point’ (Daniels 1893: 3-4). Daniels’ 
work chronicled various types of religious conversion around the world in order to 
frame his comments on Christian regeneration and conversion. He wrote: ‘I suspect 
that this presentation of the subject will call forth the criticism that no distinction is 
made between conversion and regeneration, the former being commonly regarded the 
act of the subject himself and the latter the work of the Holy Spirit. This is regarded as 
very fundamental in most systems of theology’ (Daniels 1893: 41). Daniels concluded 
that regeneration and conversion should be understood as phenomena of mental 
life through which the supernatural works. The evaluation of religious experience 
provided the platform for modernism to grow within evangelical understandings of 
Christian conversion. Naturalism was gaining priority, over, and sometimes against, 
supernaturalism. 
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Five of the six ‘early giants’ of the psychology of religion (William James, Granville 
Stanley Hall, Edwin Diller Starbuck, James H. Leuba, George A. Coe, and James Bissett 
Pratt) came from traditional Protestant upbringings and all six moved on to either 
liberal religious positions or rejection of Christianity altogether (Hood and Spilka 
2012: 132). Starbuck’s The Psychology of Religion: An Empirical Study of the Growth of 
Religious Consciousness (1899) was based on research undertaken at Harvard under 
James’s supervision and was the basis for James's well-known The Varieties of Religious 
Experience: A Study in Human Nature (1902). Starbuck was raised in a Quaker household 
in a community which later experienced evangelical revival. After graduating from high 
school, he responded to an evangelical call for conversion. Shortly after this experience, 
around 1885, he recalled, ‘Doubts were naturally deepening—the authority of the Old 
Testament, the miracles, the birth stories, the mission of Jesus, and the rest of it. The dra- 
matic battle was on between Adam and the monkey’ Starbuck continued: ‘Evolutionism 
was winning ... There was some truth in the Bible despite the myth and the childlike 
philosophy’ (Starbuck 1937: 215-6). Starbuck was drawn to the interplay between science 
and psychology and decided upon his groundbreaking field of study: the experience of 
religious conversion. He observed that scientific study ‘must deal primarily with first- 
hand religious experience of individuals, not so much with their theories about reli- 
gion ... Perhaps the most dramatic single storm-centre of religious experience was to be 
found in conversion’ (Starbuck 1937: 222-3). Starbuck's The Psychology of Religion ‘really 
attempts to measure and account for only one kind of experience—evangelical conver- 
sion (White 2008: 436-7). His research and writing, along with James's better-known 
work, were foundational for modernists and liberals when fundamentalism emerged in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

George Coe (1862-1951) was the son of a Methodist minister and grew up in the midst 
of revival in western New York, but he did not experience a conversion himself. After 
receiving his doctorate from Boston University in 1891, he taught at Northwestern 
University in Illinois, and then became professor of religious education in 1909 at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, alongside Henry Sloan Coffin. As a result of his studies, 
Coe concluded that the new birth was ‘one of the most misunderstood [theological] 
conceptions’ (Coe 1904: 65). He believed regeneration existed for the transformation of 
society, not the supernatural regeneration of one’s soul for the purpose of personal salva- 
tion. At Union Theological Seminary, he opened a school for children called the Union 
School of Religion, and in 1912 he edited and published a graded Sunday School curric- 
ulum which taught that supernatural regeneration was false. It was strongly criticized 
in 1915, in the final volume of The Fundamentals, by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, fun- 
damentalist editor of the Sunday School Times, who warned that Coe’s curriculum was 
‘already in use in thousands of up-to-date Sunday Schools’ (Trumbull 1910-15: 52). The 
traditional evangelical doctrine of supernatural regeneration, resulting in the experi- 
ence of evangelical conversion, was being rejected from within their own ranks. 

The same year that Harry Emerson Fosdick preached his sermon Shall the 
Fundamentalists Win? (1922), he delivered the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, on ‘Christianity and Progress. He argued that Christians had ‘been 
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too often tempted to make of conversion a routine emotional experience’ despite the 
irregularities observed in spiritual transformation (Fosdick 1922: 95). Fosdick provided 
several examples of various types of conversion, including that of Horace Bushnell. He 
emphasized the importance of spiritual transformation only alongside a commitment 
to social transformation. On this point, some evangelicals and a few fundamentalists 
might have agreed, but Fosdick went further and revealed a difference in his theology 
from which evangelicals and fundamentalists strongly dissented. Fosdick taught that 
personal commitment to social transformation could initiate personal spiritual trans- 
formation, thus revealing a denial of a supernatural origin for regeneration and the ex- 
perience of conversion (Fosdick 1922: 123). 

Fosdick self-identified as a Baptist, but in 1925 at Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, he opted for ‘open membership’ allowing members to join whether they were 
baptized as an adult or infant, by immersion or sprinkling, or had no baptism at all. All 
that he required was a verbal profession of faith consisting of ‘anyone who accepts Christ 
as the revelation of God and the ideal of man (Bowman 2014: 270). Matthew Bowman 
commented that Fosdick wanted to provide his church ‘a way of recognizing, promoting, 
and celebrating evangelical conversion that seemed more in keeping with the place and 
time in which his Christians found themselves’ (Bowman 2014: 269). Fosdick’s open 
membership practice, which eschewed any need for a definitive momentary experience 
such as baptism or a conversion testimony, was the logical ecclesial result for those who 
leaned upon the maturing science of the psychology of religion applied to the concept 
of conversion. Scholars like Starbuck, James, and Coe furthered the theological and 
psychological questions Bushnell began asking in the 1840s, and provided leaders like 
Fosdick in the 1920s with an intellectual, social, and psychological understanding of 
conversion that departed from its earlier evangelical meaning. Fundamentalists firmly 
resisted these new modernist trends. 


SUPERNATURAL CONVERSION 


Despite the arguments of modernist psychologists and educationalists, traditional 
evangelicals continued to affirm and defend their teaching on conversion. R. A. Torrey, 
co-editor of The Fundamentals and a founder of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles 
(BIOLA), devoted 12 pages of his 1898 book What the Bible Teaches to a biblical explan- 
ation of the doctrine of new birth. He outlined the meaning, necessity, and process by 
which people are born again (Torrey 1898: 324-35). A. C. Dixon, another editor of The 
Fundamentals, authored Evangelism Old and New (1905) to combat emerging trends 
such as ‘socialistic evangelism’ in which ‘society must be saved} as well as ‘academic 
evangelism’ which ‘ignores, if it does not deny, the new birth, while it insists upon in- 
tellectual training, moral culture and humanitarian activity as the only things neces- 
sary for this world and the next ... The supernatural is eliminated’ (Dixon 1905: 43, 49). 
Dixon countered these issues by arguing, “The need of today is reemphasis of sudden, 
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instantaneous conversion’ (Dixon 1905: 168). These concerns also emerged in The 
Fundamentals, the primary platform for the traditional evangelical understanding 
of conversion in the face of impending modernism. The project affirmed the super- 
natural activity of God in the world and in humans in virtually every one of its 90 
articles. Five of the articles discussed conversion with specific focus, and three are of 
particular importance for our study of fundamentalist conversion as a supernatural 
phenomenon: ‘Regeneration - Conversion - Reformation by George W. Lasher, “The 
Sunday School’s True Evangelism’ by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, and “The Nature of 
Regeneration’ by Thomas Boston. 

George Lasher was a Baptist minister and editor of the weekly Ohio-based Baptist 
periodical Journal and Messenger from 1876 to his death in 1920. In his contribution to 
The Fundamentals, he argued that before outward reformation could occur, one must 
be converted, and to be converted spiritually required a person to be regenerated. 
He wrote that conversion ‘really means only “change” ’, and that this change could 
happen repeatedly after the unique supernatural occurrence of regeneration. He 
warned, however, that those who appeared to convert because ‘they have mentally, 
and, for the moment, changed, may have done so in a merely outward way that was 
not indicative of spiritual regeneration (Lasher 1910-15: 35-6). Lasher sustained the 
evangelical commitment on behalf of fundamentalism that required regeneration 
to come before the experience of conversion, and that both were necessary before 
Christian reformation, that is, before Christian social improvement personally and 
communally. 

Charles Trumbull’s article took direct aim at those who denied supernatural regen- 
eration. He was one of the founders of the World’s Christian Fundamentals Association 
and by the 1930s his Sunday School Times had reached a weekly circulation of 80,000 
(Carpenter 1999: 26). His primary target was Coe and others who had brought erro- 
neous teaching into the Sunday School classroom. Trumbull proclaimed, ‘If the Sunday 
School isn’t evangelistic, it isn’t the Sunday School’ (Trumbull 1910-15: 47). He promoted 
the use of a ‘Decision Day’ in Sunday Schools in which teachers endeavoured to make 
‘a direct appeal to accept Jesus Christ as Saviour ... and opportunity is given for formal 
response in the way of signed cards or otherwise. Trumbull argued that salvation came 
through the ‘new birth, accomplished by the Holy Spirit in the one who believes in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour, marking ‘the passage from death unto life ... a supernatural work of 
God (Trumbull 1910-15: 50-1). 

Of the 90 articles in The Fundamentals, that by Scottish Presbyterian Thomas Boston's 
was the oldest, an excerpt from his 1720 classic Human Nature in its Fourfold State. The 
retrieval of Boston's dusty writing on regeneration and conversion indicates that the 
editors of The Fundamentals sought to anchor the topic of regeneration back in the his- 
toric roots of evangelicalism. The points that Lasher and Trumbull made among their 
contemporaries in the early 1910s regarding conversion and regeneration were nothing 
new for evangelicals and emerging fundamentalists. The inclusion of Boston's writing 
was a strategic editorial decision to show the continuity. Boston argued that regeneration 
was not mere education, nor the outward duties of religion, nor emotional experience, 
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but ‘a supernatural change; he that is born again, is born of the Spirit’ (Boston 1910- 
15:29). 

Fundamentalism emerged formally with the publication of The Fundamentals and 
Curtis Lee Law’s coining of the term in 1920 as a designation for evangelicals who sought 
to fight for the essentials of evangelical belief. The fight started when the traditional view 
of the biblical text was challenged, but soon thereafter it extended to many aspects of 
supernaturalism, including supernatural regeneration and evangelical conversion. 
Although fundamentalism and evangelicalism later began to diverge, they were all in 
agreement against their common liberal modernist foe that conversion was needed to 
experience supernatural regeneration which brings salvation and entry to heaven. This 
was a repeated emphasis. 

From 25 May to 1 June 1919, six thousand delegates met in Philadelphia for the 
World Conference on Christian Fundamentals. William B. Riley declared that the con- 
ference had more historical importance than Luther's 95 theses due to the threat of a 
‘devitalized deism’ that threatened the legacy of Wesley, Whitefield, and Edwards (Riley 
1919: 27). It issued a nine-point doctrinal statement, of which article eight stated: “We 
believe that all who receive by faith the Lord Jesus Christ are born again of the Holy 
Spirit and thereby become children of God’ (Carpenter 1988: 12). Numerous confer- 
ence speakers argued for the essential nature of conversion and regeneration. For ex- 
ample, Torrey declared: ‘Conversion is simply an outward turning around, regeneration 
is the impartation in the inmost depths of our being of a new nature’ (Torrey 1919: 150). 
J. Gresham Machen’s Christianity and Liberalism (1923) devoted a chapter to the doc- 
trine of salvation, in rejection of Fosdick’s modernism. Machen asserted, ‘At the very 
centre of Christianity are the words, “Ye must be born again.” These words are despised 
to-day. They involve supernaturalism, and the modern man is opposed to supernatur- 
alisn? (Machen 1923: 136). He believed that liberalism had made salvation dependent 
upon human works, in turn undoing the Protestant Reformation. 

By the 1930s, Joel Carpenter argued, ‘the evangelistic emphasis overrode virtually 
every other category of Christian work within fundamentalism (Carpenter 1999: 78). 
Converting the unsaved to faith in Jesus Christ was the top priority for fundamentalists. 
During this era, John R. Rice, Bob Jones Sr., and Charles Fuller championed evangelism 
in a fundamentalist vein. Jones opened his eponymous college in 1927 as an alternative 
to the rise of liberal education, and its founding documents affirmed, *.. the new birth 
through the regeneration of the Holy Spirit; and the gift of eternal life by the grace of 
God. This charter shall never be amended, modified, altered or changed’ The college 
stated it was ‘an interdenominational school, cooperating with and recognizing all evan- 
gelical denominations’ (Bob Jones College 1927: 5-6). Thus, it was claiming its view of 
the new birth and regeneration to be in continuity with evangelicalism everywhere. 
When Jones Sr. died in 1968, his son read the original charter of the college at his funeral 
(Dobson, Hindson, and Falwell 1986: 82); this act signalled continued support for super- 
natural conversion from a significant fundamentalist institution. 

John R. Rice rose to prominence as a revivalist in the late 1920s, and in 1934 founded 
the bi-weekly newspaper, The Sword of the Lord. The front-page banner declared 
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from its first publication its commitment to New Testament Soul Winning: Over 
52 million copies of Rice’s 185 books and pamphlets were distributed around the world. 
He challenged churches to baptize more than 200 people per year (Dobson, Hindson, 
and Falwell 1986: 90). Rice, Jones, and other evangelists authored a declaration on 26 
December 1958 committing themselves to five ‘absolute essentials, the third of which 
was ‘the absolute need for regeneration, in salvation by grace through faith in Christ’ 
(Rice 1974: 93). Rice’s preaching and publications frequently repeated this supernatural 
emphasis. His sermon ‘You Must Be Born Again, preached at the Sword of the Lord na- 
tional conference in August 1977, illustrates the point. He declared that it was the ‘power 
of the Holy Spirit who makes the miraculous change of regeneration, and that a person 
could be moral, religious, devoted to prayer and Bible reading, and yet still not be regen- 
erate. He warned that a person ‘could be a preacher, or a bishop, or a denominational 
secretary, or a deacon, or a choir leader’ and not be born again (Rice 1978: 4-5). Rice 
echoed the voice of fundamentalists throughout the twentieth century who insisted that 
regeneration by the Holy Spirit was essential in order to be a genuine Christian. 

Jones and Rice are representative of the unanimity among early fundamentalists, voi- 
cing the call for conversion brought about through the power of supernatural regen- 
eration. Their plea aimed doubly at saving souls and snuffing out the growing flame of 
modernism within their churches and cities. Their successors wrote that “The ultimate 
issue is whether Christians who have a supernatural religion are going to be overpowered 
by Christians who have only a humanistic philosophy of life ... there is ultimately very 
little difference between the theological framework of Fundamentalists and that of 
Evangelicals’ (Dobson, Hindson, and Falwell 1986: 6). Although fundamentalists later 
distinguished themselves from self-identified ‘evangelicals’ and ‘neo-evangelicals’ 
on several important issues, the need for conversion and supernatural regeneration 
continued to remain a common conviction. 


WINNING SOULS 


Fundamentalist belief that every person needed conversion to Jesus Christ through 
supernatural regeneration manifested in their prioritization of evangelism and frequent 
recognition of qualitative and quantitative experiences of conversion. Joel Carpenter 
stated, ‘in fundamentalism, perhaps even more than other twentieth-century evangel- 
ical movements, the entire Christian mission was largely reduced to winning converts’ 
(Carpenter 1999: 78). Fundamentalists repeatedly spoke and wrote of the priority of 
conversion, often through the phrase ‘soul winning’ 

A. C. Dixon wrote that ‘the alpha and omega of Christianity is soulwinning; and every 
letter between the first and the last should be permeated by the spirit which seeks the 
lost’ (Dixon 1905: 154). The theme for the first annual Christian Workers’ Conference for 
BIOLA in 1910 was ‘Evangelism and Evangelization (Advertisement 1910). Twenty years 
later, George T. B. Davis wrote an article for The King’s Business titled ‘Adventures in Soul 
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Winning, recalling that when he was younger, ‘It was very hard for me to go right up to 
strangers and say, “Are you a Christian? Are you saved?”’ But Davis had overcome his 
fears and ‘I found that my chief business each day was winning souls’ (Davis 1930). The 
initial decades of fundamentalism abound with exhortations on this topic. 

In 1937, Charles Fuller began broadcasting “The Old Fashioned Revival Hour; which 
ended, without fail, with a plea for listeners to repent of their sins and accept Jesus as 
saviour. Thousands of people were said to have professed conversion through Fuller’s 
radio programme. By 1944, the listening audience was 20 million people, and was the 
‘pride and joy of the fundamentalist movement (Carpenter 1999: 138). Fuller's brand of 
irenic fundamentalism shared a common theme with more polemical approaches: the 
priority of evangelism. John Rice wrote, ‘how important it is to win those about us now, 
to get them to turn to Christ and be born again, lest their awful wicked natures, just as 
ours was, lead them on to Hell without repentance. Get people saved now’ (Rice 1974: 19). 
Later, William E. Matheny at Virginias Liberty Baptist College (which grew into Liberty 
University) authored an article in The Fundamentalist Journal titled ‘Keeping the Main 
Thing the Main Thing’ ‘Evangelism is the main thing—the proclamation of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, he exclaimed; “The heart of the gospel is that Christ died for our sins, 
and through faith in His finished work we can experience the New Birth and new life by 
the grace of God’ (Matheny 1983: 50). Fundamentalists throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury continually insisted that individual personal salvation was a top priority for their 
churches and members. 

One feature of the fundamentalist commitment to ‘soul winning’ was the belief that 
conversions occur at a certain place and time. The ‘date-ability’ of conversion to a spe- 
cific moment made it identifiable and, thus, countable. L. H. Jamison, superintendent 
of the Spanish Mission for BIOLA, reported in an early issue of The King’s Business that 
in 1909 they had conducted 315 indoor and 311 outdoor meetings, with 5,265 people in 
attendance, 5,850 tracts distributed, and 245 ‘professed conversions’ (Jamison 1910: 31). 
In The Sword of the Lord, Rice published an annual list of churches that succeeded 
in baptizing over 200 converts per year (Towns 1982). An advertisement in The 
Fundamentalist Journal stated, “Train Yourself to Win Souls: Pastor, you can double 
your church attendance in 15 months’ The plan contained 420 Bible verses to memorize 
which were ‘arranged in an orderly fashion to maneuverer you through the plan of sal- 
vation [in order to] get the sinner, even though a church member, to realize his lost con- 
dition, and then bring him to a final commitment to salvation’ (Advertisement 1982). 
Fundamentalist ministers and publications chronicled and celebrated the quantifiable 
nature of conversion. They also focused on the qualitative nature of conversion through 
conversion testimonies. 

Many of the 90 articles of The Fundamentals included passing references to the 
authors’ personal experiences of salvation, but the editors gave specific attention to four 
explicit conversion testimonies—these helped to provide the foundation and tradition 
of fundamentalist accounts of conversion. Each of these articles was titled ‘A Personal 
Testimony. The first, in volume I of The Fundamentals, was by Dr Howard Kelly, a med- 
ical doctor and professor of obstetrics and gynaecology at Johns Hopkins University in 
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Baltimore, Maryland. His account was designed to demonstrate that faith and modern 
science were entirely compatible, and Kelly’s narrative charted his conversion from crit- 
ical attitudes towards the Bible to an acceptance of it as ‘the authoritative word of God to 
man and his ‘text-book of religion’ as much as ‘a text-book in any science’ (Kelly 1910- 
15:124). The second testimony, in volume III, was by C. T. Studd. The third, in volume IV, 
was by Phillip Mauro, a lawyer and Christian author from New York City who had come 
to faith in 1903. He was well known as a friend and lawyer to inventors Thomas Edison 
and Alexander Graham Bell, and his account contrasted with Kelly’s in showing how his 
intellectual questions and doubts ‘were simply removed when I believed on the Crucified 
One, and accepted Him as the Christ of God, and as my personal Saviour’ (Mauro 1910- 
15: 112). The final testimony, in volume V, was from Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, prebendary 
of St Paul’s Cathedral in London. He had been a student at Cambridge and a champion 
gymnast but suffered an injury that put him on his back for three years, during which 
he completed his degree and ordination examinations. His conversion account spoke in 
detail of the efforts of a friend whose persistent witnessing created a conviction of sin, 
only relieved after reading a tract given him by chance by an evangelist at Derby races 
(Webb-Peploe 1910-15: 121-2). Here in these four testimonies were laid bare the various 
evangelical routes to true conversion. 

This remained a consistent feature of the movement. The Fundamentalist Journal 
featured a monthly interview with a prominent fundamentalist leader. Almost without 
exception, the interview began with a question regarding the interviewee’s conversion 
date. For example, the February 1983 edition interviewed Bailey Smith, pastor of the 
17,000-member First Southern Baptist Church, Del City, Oklahoma. The first question 
asked him to share his ‘salvation experience’ (Smith 1983: 30). Two months later, Jack 
Wyrtzen, founder of Word of Life International, answered the question, “When were you 
converted?’ (Wyrtzen 1983: 32). A frequent feature of fundamentalist interviews, guest 
sermons, and introductions included their age at, or date of, conversion. A common ca- 
dence for fundamentalist introductions was: name, church, and conversion date. 

Fundamentalists prioritized ‘soul winning’ evangelism and the call for conversion; 
further, they rehearsed their conversion narratives and counted each conversion care- 
fully. Many of these features mirrored the practices of the evangelical movement more 
broadly. While it is difficult to define and characterize how fundamentalism differs from 
evangelicalism, fundamentalists are frequently described as ‘militant’ by both outsiders 
and insiders of the movement (Marsden 1991: 1, Priest 2004: 314-8). When the evan- 
gelistic practices of evangelicals mixed with the militancy of fundamentalists, a certain 
tone and intensity emerged to produce fundamentalist conversion tactics that tended to 
be emotional, strident, and sometimes fear-inducing. 

Billy Graham's 1949 Greater Los Angeles revival catalysed a new era demonstrating 
the priority and insistence upon conversion in the fundamentalist tradition. Following 
the evangelical legacy, Graham taught that conversion meant to ‘turn around’ as the 
human side of the process of salvation, with regeneration being the divine work in that 
event (Johnson 2003: 213). Graham’s affiliation with fundamentalism was demonstrated 
at Los Angeles when, recovering from food poisoning one evening, he invited Bob 
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Jones Jr. to preach the message before Graham joined Jones on stage to invite listeners 
to accept Christ. Graham went on to preach multiple times on the topic of conversion, 
including in a sermon titled ‘Conversion in March 1954 at his Greater London crusade, 
in which he explained the active aspect of conversion as faith and repentance, while the 
passive part undertaken by God was regeneration. Graham also spoke of three things 
involved in faith: intellect, emotion, and volition, noting that emotional decision did not 
guarantee true conversion (Graham 1954). 

Michael Ramsey, Bishop of Durham and later Archbishop of Canterbury, responded 
to what he perceived as the threat of fundamentalist evangelism in a 1956 article entitled 
“The Menace of Fundamentalism; in which he accused Graham of being sectarian and 
heretical (Chapman 2013: 195-8). Although Ramsey did not reject the possibility of in- 
stantaneous conversion, he decried Graham's preaching for urging an immediate deci- 
sion of the will and emotion apart from the mind. ‘Tt is true that souls are won, Ramsey 
agreed, and ‘it is right to preach for “decision.” But where the message is addressed to less 
than the whole man as a being with a mind, dishonour is done to the image in which man 
was created’ (Ramsey 1956: 25). Graham wrote the foreword to the American edition of 
John Stott’s response, Fundamentalism and Evangelism, and noted that Stott’s ‘analysis 
of the element of conversion is about the finest I have ever read’ (Stott 1959: 4). In this 
short book, Stott’s explanation of conversion was consistent with what evangelicals and 
fundamentalists had typically taught. He explained: 


Now regeneration, or the new birth, describes the same experience as conversion, 
but from a different point of view. Conversion is man’s turn; regeneration is God’s 
work ... God’s initial work in the soul, then, whether we call it regeneration or justi- 
fication, the experience of a new birth or the reception of a new status, is sudden. It 
cannot be anything else. (Stott 1959: 76, 78) 


The ‘menace’ that concerned Ramsey was not Graham's concept of conversion per se, 
but his over-appeal to emotionalism at the expense of the intellect and the role of the 
church. Churchmen like Ramsey, though himself a university evangelist, were alarmed 
at the soul-winning techniques prevalent among fundamentalists. 


EVANGELISTIC URGENCY 


‘The reality of the Second Coming of Christ and his millennial reign was of utmost pri- 
ority for fundamentalists and contributed to their urgency in evangelism and conver- 
sion. In The Roots of Fundamentalism (1970), Ernest Sandeen argued that the origins 
of fundamentalism are to be found in nineteenth-century British and American mil- 
lennialism (Sandeen 1970). Near the turn of the twentieth century, A. T. Pierson, fu- 
ture contributor to The Fundamentals, wrote that the Second Coming of Christ was the 
‘doctrinal center of the Bible, while Frank Norris described premillennialism as ‘the 
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most vital doctrine of all’ (Sutton 2014: 15, 103). Dispensational premillennialism, the 
dominant view among fundamentalists, dictated the priority of worldwide evangelism. 
Joel Carpenter commented that in the late 1940s and early 1950s ‘the prime ingredient 
of conservative evangelical missions was its urgency to complete the task before the 
doors of opportunity to foreign missionaries closed, before the Lord’s imminent retur 
(Carpenter 1999: 118). The conversion of the world was a fundamentalist mandate, espe- 
cially for those convinced that time was running out. 

Dispensational premillennialism presented a paradox in which believers were urged 
to influence politics and culture aggressively while the world was preparing for the 
oncoming apocalypse. Fundamentalists did not expect society to improve through 
their influence; instead, they understood evangelism as part of their battle prior to the 
impending judgement of the world. Their task was urgent, but it was also pessimistic. 
They were certain of the Rapture but uncertain of revival. Premillennialists urged for 
world evangelism, but they did not expect mass conversions (Sandeen 1970: 185). 

The fundamentalist call for evangelism and conversion was urgent because the end 
of the world could come at any time. Conditions were bound to get worse, not better, 
so the task was focused on the proclamation of the gospel over the response to the 
gospel. When evangelism and mission work appeared to lack success, the outcome 
could be explained within a dispensational outlook which expected rejection. While 
fundamentalists agreed that Christians should be a positive force in the world for 
good, their beliefs predetermined that little would actually come of these efforts. Thus, 
not only should established Christians focus their efforts on evangelism above social 
concerns, new converts should prioritize further evangelism above social betterment. 
The postponement theory of fundamentalists put their kingdom hope after the Second 
Coming of Christ, with no hope of improvement before this event. 

One extreme example of emotional fundamentalist tactics for evangelism and conver- 
sion were ‘hell houses, designed to scare visitors into becoming Christians. In 1972, Jerry 
Falwell and the youth ministry of Thomas Road Baptist Church, Lynchburg, Virginia, 
created ‘Scare Mare; the first hell house. ‘In a typical Hell House, demon tour guides take 
the audience through a series of bloody staged tableaux depicting sinners whose bad 
behaviour—homosexuality, abortion, suicide, and, above all, rejection of Christ's saving 
grace—leads them straight to hell’ (Pellegrini 2007: 912). The Fundamentalist Journal 
in 1983 celebrated that over 10,000 people visited Scare Mare ‘to witness the gruesome 
death scenes and eerie sound effects. After the tour of the house, the gospel presentation 
resulted in 617 salvation decisions’ (“Youth Department’ 1983). Falwell’s fundamentalist 
church pushed the threshold of emotionalism, simulating as best they could not only 
the fear of death, but also the terror of eternal conscious torment, in order to persuade 
people to make an immediate profession of faith. 

Fundamentalist evangelistic practices included an emphasis on rescuing people 
from what they understood to be satanic and worldly influences, as a tactic for conver- 
sion. For example, in 1920, The King’s Business included an advertisement for a booklet 
titled The Carnival of Death, or The Modern Dance and Other Amusements by evangelist 
Harry Vom Bruch. It claimed to be ‘the only booklet of its kind’ and was endorsed by an 
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‘ex-dancing master’ (Advertisement 1920). From the earliest days of fundamentalism, 
‘worldly’ activities such as dancing implied ‘death and required evangelistic remedies. 
In 1949 William W. Orr, fundamentalist author and former vice-president of BIOLA, 
authored a four-part series titled, “Young People, God has the Answer!’ It covered a 
wide variety of worldly issues: popularity, athletic participation, music and ‘swing’ dan- 
cing, smoking, movies, alcohol, ‘clothes, make-up, etc, impure literature, cards and 
gambling, and profanity. Orr advised young Christians not to seek popularity: “You can't 
be popular with God and with Satan too’ (Orr 1949b: 11). For those interested in sport, 
he warned, ‘Satan often uses athletics to cover up some of his nefarious business’ (Orr 
1949b: 12). Fans of swing music learned, ‘Swing is nothing less than a satanic seduction 
of music for sinful purposes. Those who love their Lord Jesus should have absolutely 
no part’ (Orr 1949b: 12). Those tempted by cigarettes were told, ‘smoking belongs to the 
old life. It is a mark of the Kingdom of Satan’ (Orr 1949c: 12). Orr’s instruction followed 
similar themes for each of the activities he discussed. For Orr, the real issue was an evan- 
gelistic one, even when addressing professing Christians. He wrote, ‘I believe that we 
ought to pause here for a moment to inquire if you are a real, born-again Christian. Are 
you?’ (Orr 19492: 11). 

Fundamentalists also attempted to leverage what they understood to be satanic 
influences in rock music as a reason for urgent evangelism. A 1985 advertisement in The 
Fundamentalist Journal asked, “You've heard rock music is of the devil ... But, have you 
heard why?’ It described how the band Black Sabbath invited people to ‘come forward to 
accept Satan as their personal saviour, and made similar claims about bands and artists 
like The Eagles, Led Zeppelin, The Police, Duran Duran, and Michael Jackson. The ad- 
vertisement promoted a seminar titled “What’s Behind the Rock’ that was described as 
‘evangelistically-oriented’ and included anecdotal comments from pastors, including 
that ‘12 of the 21 saved (ages 10-35) have been baptized and became members, and “We 
saw 43 come to know Christ’ (Advertisement 1985). An article in The Fundamentalist 
Journal the following year by Tim and Beverly LaHaye, Baptist ministers and authors, 
titled “Help your teen avoid suicide’ included the advice ‘Guide his music interests away 
from rock (LaHaye 1986). In this way, fundamentalists leveraged what they understood 
as satanic and deadly influences in popular culture to drive home the urgency of evan- 
gelism, even as a matter of life and death. 


CONCLUSION 


Christian fundamentalists rose against modernists to champion the core 
commitments and priorities of the evangelical tradition. That tradition cannot 
be understood properly without an insistence on conversion. Fundamentalists 
argued that modernists attacked the supernatural character of not only the Bible, 
the virgin birth, and the miracles of Jesus, but also of conversion to Christianity. 
Fundamentalists brought an end-times urgency to the task of missions to convert 
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the lost, though the same dispensational millenarian framework generated some 
pessimism regarding the outcome. Soul-winning was a top priority, with methods 
designed to both captivate and to shock. Yet despite their emphasis on pursuing the 
most successful evangelistic techniques they could humanly devise, a central tenet of 
fundamentalist doctrine was a belief in the supernatural, Holy Spirit induced nature 
of every genuine conversion. 
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CHAPTER 16 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE OF 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


TOM SCHWANDA 


FUNDAMENTALISTS recognized the importance of the devotional life as central to their 
identity and as a means for empowering their lives. The basic components consisted of 
reading the Bible, prayer, and singing hymns. T. T. Shields, the British-born Canadian 
separatist fundamentalist preacher and educator, who served the Jarvis Street Baptist 
Church in Toronto from 1910 until his death in 1955, reflected this three-fold pattern 
that became his life-long devotional habit (Adams 2015: 55). Fundamentalists typically 
accentuated theological and ecclesiological issues, and since they were descendants from 
evangelicalism, they frequently paralleled the devotional practices of earlier evangelicals 
(Schwanda 2017). Yet the challenge of surveying their spiritual life is complicated by the 
great variety among fundamentalists over the decades. Within this broad spectrum 
there is no unified doctrine of sanctification or common devotional pattern that fits all 
fundamentalists. Nor did every fundamentalist write about spirituality. The selections 
of this chapter are representative of the rich diversity of the movement but examine only 
a portion of the larger body of literature. Little has previously been written on the de- 
votional life of fundamentalism except Richard Ostrander’s treatment on the Keswick 
stream (Ostrander 1996). While Keswick fundamentalists often revealed a robust de- 
votional life, it is a mistake to discount the spirituality of other fundamentalists. This 
chapter will therefore examine the broader devotional life of fundamentalists both pre- 
scriptively, and their actual practices, to present a more comprehensive treatment of 
their spiritual lives. 


THE QUIET TIME 


Gregory Johnson observes that sometime after the early 1920s fundamentalists and 
evangelicals transitioned from what had been called the ‘morning watch’ to the 
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‘quiet time’ (Johnson 2007: 5-6). Devotions were expected not just for ministers or 
missionaries but for all Christians. Because of its centrality, fundamentalists expected 
devotional time to take place at the start of each day. This countered the modernists’ 
flexibility and perceived laxity that sought to accommodate busy people in a rapidly 
changing culture (Ostrander 1996: 48-9). Marcus Cheng (Chen Chonggui), a prom- 
inent Chinese fundamentalist who graduated from Wheaton College, Illinois, and 
gained international attention in the 1920s, clarified the importance of cultivating the 
devotional life, writing that it enabled the believer to experience the indwelling presence 
of Jesus who declared ‘I am the vine, ye are the branches’ (John 15:5) (Cheng 1921: 29). 

Dorothy Haskin, a popular and prolific American devotional author, provided a 
helpful overview of the quiet time. She described its prominence in keeping a person 
spiritually alive and refreshed, preparing them for the trials of life, and equipping 
them to serve God (Haskin 1951: 28-30). The two primary components were Bible 
reading and prayer, in that order. Scripture should prepare the Christian for prayer that 
encompassed a full spectrum of themes, including silence to listen to God. Pastorally, 
Haskin addressed a paradox of the spiritual life. On the one hand, was the reminder of 
always being in God's presence. This awareness could inspire a person to communicate 
with God throughout the day as they silently went about their tasks. On the other hand, 
was the reality of spiritual dryness. This may come due to decreased spiritual growth 
over time or through intentional sin or rebellion against God (Haskin 1951: 63). Cheng 
similarly taught the importance of balancing Bible study and watchful prayer so that 
others might be led to Jesus Christ (Cheng 1921: 60). 

Daily devotional guides were often used with the quiet time. Lettie Cowman’s Streams 
in the Desert (1925) was extremely popular. The motivation for this work is significant 
in grasping its design and purpose. Cowman and her husband, Charles, founded the 
Oriental Missionary Society in 1901 and were missionaries in Japan and Korea until the 
exhausting demands seriously affected his health. He struggled the final six years of his 
life in Los Angeles, during which Lettie questioned God’s presence and provision, be- 
fore his death in 1924. It was out of her own ‘desert experience’ that the book originated 
(Cowman 1925: foreword). Cowman combined short verses from Scripture with poems 
and other illustrations to communicate encouragement and hope for others who were 
weary or struggling. Her selections reflected a strong Keswick influence. Ostrander 
observes that Cowman’s daily devotionals could be read in two and a half minutes, 
which indicates a radical departure from the more rigorous early twentieth-century 
writers like R. A. Torrey who expected others to begin the day with a full hour dedicated 
to God. Ostrander surmises that Cowman’s volume was used as preparation for more in- 
tense periods of devotion or, perhaps more likely, as an accommodation to the changing 
time pressures of an all-consuming culture (Ostrander 1996: 46, 50, 57, 61). 

Harry Ironside pastored the Moody Church in Chicago from 1930 to 1948 and was 
often called the ‘archbishop of fundamentalism. In 1941 he wrote the devotional guide 
The Continual Burnt Offering that, due to its popularity, prompted a second edition in 
1943. While Ironside’s daily entries were similar in length to Cowman, he reminded 
his readers that his book was not intended to be a substitute for daily Bible reading but 
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rather ‘to move the heart to a deeper sense of responsibility to God and devotion to our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ironside 1943: preface). Unlike Cowman, who employed Scripture 
randomly and as a springboard for her topics, Ironside engaged in serious exegesis of 
the passages that were systematically organized with Genesis 1:1 on the first day of the 
year and concluded on the last day with Revelation 22:20-1. 

Charles Trumbull, a Keswick fundamentalist who edited The Sunday School Times 
from 1903 until 1941, recognized the danger of complacency in the spiritual life. He 
acknowledged that some believers might presume there was less need for Bible study 
and prayer because ‘Christ is doing it all’ for his followers. Trumbull corrected this er- 
roneous perspective and taught that Christians should spend more time in devotion 
with Jesus (Trumbull 1959: 40). Likewise, W. H. Griffith Thomas, a British Anglican 
who identified with early fundamentalism after he emigrated to North America in 1910, 
declared that the Christian life was impossible without ‘daily private prayer and Bible 
meditation. The person who intentionally cultivated these disciplines, he wrote, would 
experience daily communion with God. In prayer, Griffith Thomas reported, the be- 
liever speaks to God and in Scripture God speaks to the soul (Griffith Thomas 1919: 83). 

Richard Oliver, a gifted musician who in the 1920s played for Paul Rader at Moody 
Church, Chicago, and Cedar Lake Bible Conferences, Indiana, understood the import- 
ance of withdrawing since ‘every fruitful life has its secret place of prayer, for solitude 
to deepen his relationship with God (Oliver 1932: 129). Wang Mingdao, an outspoken 
Chinese fundamentalist pastor who edited the Spiritual Food quarterly in the 1930s and 
19408, likewise discovered early in life his ‘need to retire to a quiet place to meet God face 
to face: He realized it was only then that he could listen to God and receive the power 
necessary for his ministry. He also recognized that quiet time spent with God created a 
greater understanding of God’s will for him (Wang 1983: 93, 111). The ‘quiet time’ was a 
ubiquitous feature of fundamentalist spirituality. 


BIBLE READING 


There are two common ways to read Scripture: the cognitive and the devotional. The 
cognitive is important in sermon preparation and teaching the Bible. For example, 
Bob Jones, Jr., second president of Bob Jones University in Greenville, South Carolina, 
warned that a failure to study the Bible led directly to ignorance, and ignorance led to 
the debilitation of the church. He counselled students not to attend seminaries if the 
school denied the nature and power of Scripture (Jones 1998: 21, 25). The affective or 
devotional approach was also critical, and is the focus of this analysis. Oswald J. Smith, 
founding pastor in the early 1930s of the Peoples Church in Toronto, was distressed by 
how many preachers never read the Bible except for sermon preparation. He urgently 
counselled them that their own spiritual health was dependent upon a deep reading of 
Scripture and declared, ‘Meditate on it, mark it, study it, become saturated with it. Read 
it until it becomes a part of you’ (Smith 1954: 33). 
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Haskin offered two very practical suggestions to enrich the spiritual reading of the 
Bible. First, mark the passages while reading. This would serve to both increase con- 
centration and assist the reader in finding specific verses later. Second, she encouraged 
the use of a journal to record and summarize key insights. This becomes a type of com- 
mentary for future reference (Haskin 1951: 43-4). Jennie Hughes, one of the founders of 
the Bethel Mission in Shanghai, China in 1920, reported how evangelists and teachers 
would mark and fold over pages in the Bible to walk a person through the steps of salva- 
tion to encourage their conversion (Hughes 1920: 53-4). 

Ruth Paxson, a missionary who began in China in 1911 but was forced by ill health to 
continue as a Bible teacher in Europe and the United States, challenged people whether 
they read the Bible out of intellectual curiosity or a desire to know God more deeply. She 
warned of the danger of reading Scripture merely for head knowledge that might in- 
crease intellectual wisdom but fail to create hearts that become ‘sanctuaries of the heav- 
enly One. Foundational to reading the Bible was to approach Scripture in humility and 
love. She continued: “The Bible to yield its full fruitage demands not only concentration 
and meditation but application’ (Paxson 1928: iii. 140-5). Wang shared Paxson’s concern 
and warned of the danger of approaching the Bible as a textbook or reading it in the 
same way as any book. To better understand God a person must meditate and memorize 
key verses. To accomplish this they should read the Bible with the same loving attitude 
of a son away from home who receives a letter from his father. Through careful reading 
he will gain new understanding of his father’s love for him. Wang stressed the import- 
ance of lingering over the words of the text. He used the graphic analogy that a horse 
rider will only be able to notice the roadside flowers if she slows down to appreciate 
their beauty (Wang 1983: 108-9). William B. Riley, who pastored First Baptist Church 
of Minneapolis from 1897 to 1942, instructed his readers how to ‘search the Scriptures’ 
(John 5:39). He insisted that they should examine the Bible because it was worthy of 
more than a casual reading. He illustrated this through the Church of Scotland minister 
Robert Murray M’Cheyne (1813-43) of whom it was said that when he read Scripture ‘he 
pored over its pages ... as a money-hunter might search through sands known to con- 
tain gold nuggets’ (Riley 1916: 165-6). 

Isaac Reed Berry, a black American fundamentalist Methodist minister in West 
Virginia, in an undated manuscript sermon probably from the 1920s proclaimed the 
dangers of modernisms distortion of Scripture: “The Bible is partly lost today beneath 
the rubbish of wild interpretations: He taught his congregation how to engage Scripture 
thoroughly and carefully: ‘read and ponder it, gaze upon its scenes, study the characters, 
meditate upon its sayings, practice its precepts, absorb and assimilate its spirit, and note 
the results? He continued that to ‘saturate our minds and hearts with the spirit of the 
Bible ... will prepare us for the touch of the fire of the Holy Spirit ... to have power with 
God and mer’ (Berry nd: ‘A Lost Bible is Found’). Robert Ketcham, a separatist fun- 
damentalist and president in the 1930s of the General Association of Regular Baptist 
Churches, also stressed the guidance of the Holy Spirit. In an almost sacramental under- 
standing, he asserted that the Holy Spirit ‘transforms it [i.e. the Bible] into the Person of 
Christ. For Ketcham there was nothing automatic about this, it required the intentional 
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effort of reading Scripture deeply and persistently or, to borrow Ketcham’s own words, 
believers needed to ‘dig, dig and dig into the Word’ (Ketcham 1960: 92, 117). 

Jerry Falwell learned how to read through his Bible annually while he was a Bible 
college student and continued the practice of setting aside thirty minutes to an hour for 
Bible reading and prayer every day for the rest of his life (Falwell 1987: 151-2). Early in his 
ministry from the mid-1950s at Thomas Road Baptist Church in Lynchburg, Virginia, he 
was mentored by an older farmer who constantly challenged his priorities. He reminded 
Falwell, ‘Be sure, Jerry, that your inner spiritual life keeps up with all the tasks that you 
have appointed for yourself. Be sure you stay close to the Father as you rush about doing 
your Father’s business’ (Falwell 1987: 225). 

Elmer Towns, co-founder with Falwell in 1971 of Liberty University, Virginia, was 
a prolific writer on various devotional themes. His book examining biblical medita- 
tion provided the most sustained treatment of meditation within fundamentalism. He 
contrasted the difference between non-Christian expressions of meditation with those 
of Scripture. Individual chapters examined the models of David, Mary (the mother of 
Jesus), the apostle John, Joshua, the apostle Paul, Timothy, as well as a number of Old 
Testament prophets and Asaph and Korah from the Psalms. He included a sampling of 
prominent Christians such as Augustine of Hippo, Bernard of Clairvaux, Martin Luther, 
John Owen, Richard Baxter, and Jonathan Edwards, plus 20 pages of biblical quotations 
that covered a range of topics on the nature, benefit, and dynamics of meditations. This 
savouring of Scripture, he held, was to bring a person into deeper intimacy with God 
(Towns 1998: 241-63, 275-98). 

R. A. Torrey, the first dean of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles, wrote extensively on 
many aspects of the spiritual life. The Importance and Value of Proper Bible Study (1921) 
was written for busy lay people as a sequel to his earlier and more advanced How to 
Study the Bible for Greatest Profit (1896). He provided many practical hermeneutical 
principles advising that the Bible should not be read as other books due to its divine 
origin, that careless skimming should be avoided, and that readers should cultivate 
‘concentrated attention’ as they read (Torrey 1921: 35-6). He highlighted the value of 
meditation on Scripture and challenged his readers to ‘thoroughly masticate and digest’ 
the words of the Bible so that a person might be saturated by the biblical text. Once 
one had meditated on the Bible, the next step was to memorize these inspired words of 
God (Torrey 1921: 40, 42). Among his other practical wisdom, readers were urged con- 
sciously to recognize that they were in God’s presence as they read the Bible, and that the 
Holy Spirit was always the best guide and interpreter of Scripture (Torrey 1921: 47, 87). 

Given the fundamentalists’ conviction about Scripture’s inerrancy and authority, 
it is unsurprising that they stressed its memorization. Cheng described the power of 
his faith in relation to his memorization of all four Gospels, and sections of the Psalms 
and Proverbs. Later in life he spoke of an encounter with a sceptic and his ability to use 
Scripture that he had memorized to respond wisely to him (Cheng 1921: 21, 65). Dawson 
Trotman, founder in 1933 of the Navigators, a discipleship ministry originally developed 
for sailors, consistently instructed and modelled the necessity of daily engagement with 
God. While he cultivated a balanced approach to Bible study and prayer, he remains best 
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known for his Topical Memory System that taught the value of ‘the living and powerful 
Word hidden in their heart’ Billy Graham enlisted ‘Dawg to develop resources to follow 
up with the converts from his crusades. Trotman maintained that the success of memor- 
ization was dependent upon creating proper habits. He rejected the common objections 
of people’s supposed inability to memorize Scripture: I don’t have the time, I can’t mem- 
orize, I'm too old, it’s just for Sunday school youth, and as soon as I learn a verse, I forget 
it. His persistent reminder of the importance of Scripture memorization renewed the 
faith of many fundamentalists (Albert et al. 2011: 198, 215-9). Likewise, Paxson declared 
that only a thirst for God could produce a ‘true, vitalizing, and growing spirituality’ and 
this was only possible by ‘saturating ourselves in His Word? This was closely connected 
with prayers for revival in China (Paxson 1922: 32). Oliver memorized the Book of 
Romans as he walked around his college campus and this greatly deepened his know- 
ledge of God (Oliver 1932: 80). To reinforce this importance, Towns included seven or 
eight verses to memorize for each of his chapters on the biblical principles of meditation 
(Towns 1998). 

Trotman summarized the essential dynamic of Scripture that must always be lived 
out in daily life: ‘live the Word as well as learn it! Strive to meditate on the meaning of 
each verse. Then, apply the lesson to your daily life’ (Albert et al. 2011: 220). Christiana 
Tsai (Tsai Su Juan), a Chinese convert to Christianity, had a fruitful evangelistic ministry 
in Jiangsu province in the early decades of the twentieth century, until her emigration 
to the United States in 1949. In her autobiography, Queen of the Dark Chamber (1953), 
she described the efforts to create a Chinese Bible built upon phonetics rather than the 
complicated characters of her native language. This was motivated by the transforming 
power of Scripture to convict and convert many Buddhists to Christianity (Tsai 1953: 74, 
113). M. R. DeHaan, based in Grand Rapids, Michigan, discovered this same dynamic 
quality of Scripture. He broadcast the Radio Bible Class from the 1940s and in 1956 
launched Our Daily Bread, a devotional Bible-reading programme. He taught that 
Scripture could only be properly understood with the spiritual eyes possessed by those 
who were born again. Human wisdom must be surrendered for the person to approach 
God in simplicity and faith (DeHaan 1956: 31). 


PRAYER 


Clarence Macartney, a Presbyterian fundamentalist minister who served in downtown 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from 1927 to 1953, defined prayer as ‘the spontaneous act of the 
soul in time of distress or deep desire’ (Macartney 1944: 31). That suggested that prayer 
might often be motivated by times of need. J. Oliver Buswell, president of Wheaton 
College from 1926 (though fired in 1940 partly because of his separatist brand of fun- 
damentalism), contended that thankfulness was a primary motivator of both Jesus and 
Paul’s life and should be more significant in the lives of contemporary believers (Buswell 
1928: 91). Buswell also taught, ‘Prayer is the spiritual act by which we open our hearts to 
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receive the blessing which God is eager to give’ (Buswell 1928: 69). Rosalind Goforth, 
a fundamentalist Presbyterian missionary to China with her husband Jonathan from 
1888 until the 1930s, was a strong proponent of petitionary prayer. She taught that prayer 
should be a natural expression of the spiritual life. Goforth compared it to the intimate 
communication between a parent and child, and commented that, while all prayers 
were heard, they were not always answered as desired (Goforth 1988: 205, 207). Jack 
Hyles, the fiery independent Baptist pastor best known for his ministry at First Baptist 
Church, Hammond, Indiana, from 1959 until his death in 2001, defined prayer as asking 
God for what was needed. He acknowledged that adoration, confession, thanksgiving, 
and meditation were important, but that they were not necessarily prayer. For him the 
main reason to pray was to receive things from God. Hyles also recognized that a spe- 
cific place and time devoted to prayer increased its frequency (Hyles 1983: 118, 195). 
Earlier Buswell had also spoken of the dialogical nature of prayer when he declared 
that ‘Prayer is conversation with God’ (Buswell 1928: 9). Paxson framed her instruc- 
tion on prayer by studying Jesus’s relationship with God. Jesus’s intense thirst for God 
revealed the importance of an inner room as a ‘solitary place of communion. Paxson 
recognized a similar need for humanity to cultivate a “Reciprocal communion be- 
tween Christ and the Christian’ which was ‘an absolute necessity of a Spirit-filled life’ 
Theologically, prayer and communion with God were possible only because of union 
with Christ. Once a person was engrafted into Jesus, both a reciprocal communion 
and responsive cooperation were possible (Paxson 1928: iii. 153, 156, 167). John R. Rice, 
founder in 1934 of the influential Sword of the Lord newspaper, underscored this by 
affirming God’s benevolent nature and his desire to answer the prayers of his children 
(Rice 1942: 24). Prayer, according to Rice, was both speaking and listening. Berry used 
Jesus as a model for prayer in one of his manuscript sermons. He reminded his congre- 
gation of the centrality of listening to God that Jesus modelled, that regardless of the 
demands upon his ministry, Jesus always made time for prayer, and typically his busiest 
days of ministry were followed by prolonged periods of communion with God (Berry 
nd: “Taking God at His Word’). Ian Paisley, founder in 1951 of the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Ulster, also used Jesus as a model for prayer. Like Berry, he stressed Jesus’s 
practice of solitude. This provided a more focused concentration on God amid the 
‘bustle of this old world’ Paisley also highlighted Jesus’s habit of “zealous intercession 
(Paisley 1996: 31-2). Beneth Peters Jones, wife of Bob Jones III, recognized how busyness 
and technology could make ‘contemplative living exceedingly difficult’ but with inten- 
tional effort ‘the resulting quiet would offer marvelous opportunity for genuine contem- 
plative thinking’ (Jones 2010: 27). Elsewhere, Jones identified some common women’s 
spiritual struggles and reinforced the importance of keeping the sabbath so that the be- 
liever was more aware of God’s presence (Jones 2002: 75-80). Haskin examined other 
challenges to prayer and recognized that extemporaneous prayer was not the only way 
to communicate with God. She instructed her readers who depended upon the reli- 
ability and sufficiency of Scripture that the Psalms were prayers, and especially useful 
to prepare oneself for communion with God. She also explored perennial issues such 
as avoiding the irritating practice of making announcements through prayer and 
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minimizing the habit of using ‘Lord’ or God’s name in every sentence (Haskin 1951: 12, 
14, 21-2). 

The black Methodist minister Charles Albert Tindley was born into slavery in 1851 
and forbidden to have any books. He slowly taught himself how to read by collecting 
scraps of newspapers he found on the streets. The last church he pastored in Philadelphia 
in the early twentieth century was one in which he had been the janitor earlier in his life. 
It grew to over 12,500 members under his leadership. Daily he arose at four oclock in 
the morning to pray for ‘strength, knowledge and guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead 
his people. When asked the secret of his ministry he simply declared, ‘the time he spent 
on his knees—alone with God’ He also stressed corporate prayer through the Tuesday 
night prayer meetings which attracted between 800 and 1,600 people (Tindley 2016: 25, 
34-5). L. E. Maxwell, who presided over Prairie Bible Institute in Three Hills, Alberta, 
Canada, for nearly 60 years from 1922, likewise started his day before anyone else awoke 
in his home, praying on his knees. During his daily walks he would surrender every as- 
pect of his day: classes, interviews, and anything else to God in prayer (Fuller 2002: 100). 
Despite a strong antipathy towards Roman Catholicism, some fundamentalists like 
Maxwell appreciated the seventeenth-century French mystic Madame Guyon for her 
emphasis upon consecration and surrender to God (Fuller 2002: 232). 

Fundamentalists not only valued personal but also corporate prayer. Shields’ inten- 
sity demonstrated this importance by establishing congregational prayer meetings, and 
he experienced much personal spiritual strength from them himself. Whether in rural 
or urban churches, the importance of public prayer was shown by often having three 
meetings a week, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday (Adams 2015: 289, 322). Timothy 
Tow, founder in 1955 of the separatist Bible-Presbyterian Church of Singapore and in 
1962 of the Far Eastern Bible College, also recognized the necessity for developing mid- 
week prayer meetings. His structure allocated thirty minutes to singing and Bible study, 
thirty minutes to testimonies and praise, and thirty minutes to prayer, often focusing on 
the needs for evangelism (Tow 2017: 25). 

Oswald Smith delivered the annual lectures on evangelism at Bob Jones University in 
1953. He reinforced the centrality of intensive prayer reminiscent of Jacob who wrestled 
all night with God in prayer (Genesis 32). He pointed to Charles Finney, a strong in- 
fluence on many fundamentalist preachers, who would often withdraw to some soli- 
tary place and agonize in prayer before God. Smith concluded that Finney’s passion 
for prayer was the reason why he ‘became the greatest revivalist of all times. Smith 
described his own practice of prevailing prayer during a six-week series of revival 
meetings in Toronto. Daily he and other leaders fervently sought God’s guidance and 
power (Smith 1954: 31-2, 90). This passionate longing for souls reveals the ‘mood’ of fun- 
damentalism that perceives the world as deeply flawed and broken (Carpenter 1997: 82). 
It created an urgency for action that sought separation from being ‘of the world’ yet 
consciously working to be ‘in the world; to proclaim the saving message of Jesus Christ 
through every possible means both locally and abroad (Ostrander 1996: 51-2). This was 
often motivated by dispensationalism that was common to many fundamentalists and 
demonstrated how the various spiritual practices were mutually interactive. 
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The summer of 1925 in Shanghai was filled with riots by students who were exasperated 
even more when a missionary sided with the police rather than with them. This created 
intense anger towards foreigners and especially Christians. Yet Grace Woods, and her 
husband Dr Henry Woods, missionaries from the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
spearheaded what became known as the Shanghai Revival of 1925. They believed, 
‘Nothing is impossible with God. If Christians are willing to pray and fast, they can bring 
down the power of God, and the impossible situations that confront China today will be 
removed by the fire of a whole-hearted revival’ (Woods 1927: 90). Shields also insisted 
that prayer was the key to revival (Adams 2015: 392). Across the Atlantic, Ian Paisley 
reinforced this same point in his best-known book The ‘Fifty-Nine’ Revival describing 
the Ulster Revival of 1859. This account not only traced the history of the Irish revival 
but appealed for a recovery of the same impassioned prayer of ‘fervency, fluency and fre- 
quency’ that made the earlier revival possible (Paisley 1958: 182). 

Given prayer’s dynamic ability, Rice instructed his readers that there were three steps 
of preparation before a person should pray: seek God’s will not their own in prayer, 
study the Bible to determine God’s will on the subject of prayer, and submit to the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance in praying. Despite these steps of preparation, prayer remained hard 
work. Rice warned that anyone who sought to cultivate a vibrant prayer life would soon 
discover that broken relationships whether within or outside families, resentment of 
others, lack of forgiveness, and unconfessed sin could disrupt prayer (Rice 1942: 64, 
276-308). Clarence Macartney agreed with Rice that sin was the primary hindrance of 
prayer and could either condemn a person before they prayed, making them feel un- 
worthy to speak with God, or prevent God from listening due to the broken relation- 
ship caused by sin (Macartney 1944: 43-8). Jessie Penn-Lewis, the Welsh evangelist and 
Keswick speaker, was the only woman contributor to The Fundamentals (1910-15). Her 
contribution addressed the reality of the fallen world and how the powers of evil and the 
devil sought to deceive Jesus’s followers. Penn-Lewis asserted that the devil employed 
deceit to create obstacles in the spiritual life and to question and doubt God’s revela- 
tion of Scripture (Penn-Lewis 1910-15). Carl McIntire, the separatist minister from New 
Jersey who formed the Bible Presbyterian Church in 1937, developed ‘victory prayer 
bands’ to counter this spiritual warfare. These were usually connected with political 
issues and motivated by McIntire’s belief that the Antichrist was active in the world and 
needed to be confronted (Ruotsila 2016: 229). Wang also taught that prayer was effective 
in combatting the devil’s temptations (Wang 1983: 88-93). 

Many fundamentalists followed Jesus’s teaching to combine fasting with prayer. 
Paxson claimed that fasting provided a means of detachment for more effective prayer. 
To accomplish this required both self-denial and discipline (Paxson 1928: iii. 170). Rice 
declared the essential purpose of fasting as prioritizing God. He defined it as when ‘one 
determines to seek the face of God and for a time, at least, to abstain from other things in 
order to give the whole heart to prayer and waiting on God’ (Rice 1942: 212). That defin- 
ition broadened the typical fast of abstaining from food to include sleep, friendships, and 
other beneficial activities that might be temporarily given up for increased spiritual zeal. 
Rice summarized the biblical teaching on the potential outcomes of fasting, including 
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providing help in times of trouble, discerning what offends God, creating victory over 
specific sins, granting increased wisdom by knowing the mind of Christ, intercession 
for others, experiencing greater power of the Holy Spirit, and the improved poten- 
tial for spiritual revival (Rice 1942: 216-26). A generation later, in Fasting for Spiritual 
Breakthrough (1996), Elmer Towns cautioned readers that fasting, like any spiritual dis- 
cipline, did not guarantee that God would respond as people wished, since God cannot 
be manipulated. But fasting, Towns argued, could often create a renewed awareness of 
God and a heightened sense of personal weakness and dependency upon God (Towns 
1996: 13, 17-18). Each chapter introduced a biblical approach to fasting, including the 
example of Jesus’s disciples, Ezra, Samuel, Elijah, the widow of Zarephath, Paul, Daniel, 
John the Baptist, and Esther. The book contained quotations from Christians from 
across the centuries and other resources to guide a person in fasting. 

Goforth affirmed that God answered prayers (Goforth 1988: 205-6). Macartney was 
more specific and asserted that praying brought a person into closer fellowship with 
God, and provided strength in the face of temptations and amid adversity (Macartney 
1944: 15-16, 27). Earlier, Cheng proclaimed that prayer produced internal and external 
benefits. Internally, the power of prayer made Jesus near and real so that the believer was 
conscious of his presence. Externally, prayer had great power to change circumstances 
and bring others to Christ (Cheng 1921: 76, 78). Paisley captured this same ability of 
drawing near to Jesus. Using Jesus’s prayer on the Mount of Transfiguration, he declared, 
‘If you learn to pray, your prayer room will become a mount of transfiguration to 
you... you will be changed as you kneel at the throne of grace, and you will enjoy heav- 
enly communion with the glory land’ (Paisley 1996: 33). Helen Thompson Sunday, the 
wife of Billy Sunday, developed her own ministry following her husband's death in 1935 
and also focused on the gift of intimacy. Sunday’s public prayers revealed her deep love 
for Jesus and they were said to have led many people into God’s presence (Overmyer 
1957: 16-17). This suggests that the vibrancy of Sunday’s personal prayers overflowed into 
her communal prayers. Since public prayer can have a formative quality on worshippers, 
it is likely to have guided the development of others in their own prayer life. 

Maxwell possessed this same ability in his prayers before class at the Prairie Bible 
Institute. No sooner did he create a space for silence and utter ‘Oh-h Lord!’ than students 
felt that they were ushered into God’s presence (Fuller 2002: 79). But prayer was never 
automatic and Macartney taught that God’s response was not often instantaneous. He 
illustrated this through the lives of Moses, Paul, and the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, to teach that answers to prayer may be delayed. Such times of waiting encouraged 
patience and persistence in praying (Macartney 1944: 35-40, 51). 


HyYMN-SINGING 


Hymns and songs have always played a significant role in the devotional life of 
Christians. The combination of text and tune have instructed and inspired singers, 
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with a transformative power to shape believers (Schwanda 2017: 224). Joan Rohr, 
who served over 25 years as a missionary in Brazil from the 1960s with the Baptist 
Bible Fellowship, described in The Fundamentalist Journal the benefit of adding 
hymns to her morning devotions. They created a greater receptivity to hear Scripture 
and increased her ability to remember the biblical insights throughout her day 
(Rohr 1988). Fundamentalists often used music to sensitize hearts and minds be- 
fore preaching. Gospel songs were used during altar calls as the climax to a powerful 
sermon, prompting converts to dedicate their lives to Jesus. This action was critical, 
and people were encouraged to come to the altar frequently to re-dedicate their lives 
to God. Joel Carpenter observes that ‘going forward’ took the shape of a ‘fundamen- 
talist sacrament’ (Carpenter 1997: 77). This same evangelistic nature of singing was 
harnessed by medical missionaries in China. According to Jennie Hughes, the use of 
simple songs like ‘O how I love Jesus, because He first loved me’ and ‘I am so glad that 
Jesus loves me’ created a desire among Chinese listeners to know more of Jesus’s love 
(Hughes 1920: 89, 119). 

Popular fundamentalist hymnbooks contained little that the wider evangelical 
movement could not also sing. Paul Rader’s Tabernacle Hymns (1921) was an early fa- 
vourite. It was randomly organized and contained hymns by Isaac Watts, John Wesley, 
John Newton, Philip Doddridge, and not surprisingly 15 contributions by Rader him- 
self. There was an abundance of nineteenth-century gospel songs with repetitive 
refrains. It also included a large number of missionary hymns that reflected the funda- 
mentalist passion for saving lost souls. Other popular hymnwriters included Oswald 
Smith who wrote over 200 hymns (Smith 1962: 109-21), while Rice’s Sword of the Lord 
hymnbook, Soul-Stirring Songs and Hymns (1972), supplied an eager fundamentalist 
market. 

Some distinctive fundamentalist hymns instilled the separatist principle, like Tow’s 
‘Come Out from the Church Apostate’ which captured the critical importance of 
contending for the faith by separation from the mainline denominations: 


Come out from them, saith Jehovah, 
And touch not the unclean thing. 
From each evil work be separate, 

All ye who Me honour bring. 

A loving Father I'll be, 

To them who'll listen to Me. 


and: 


God called Samuel to preach His Word, 
And He calls His own today. 

To contend for the old-time Faith, 

With Truth’s banner in display. 

Lord, I’ve heard Thy call again, 

Let me serve Thee not in vain. (Tow 2017: 93) 
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The hymn ‘Praise Ye Jehovah (1976) by Bob Jones, Jr., also emphasized the seriousness of 
seeking and maintaining the truth: 


Praise ye Jehovah, for heroes before us 

Battle-scarred victors at rest from the fray. 

Praying, contending, proclaiming, defending, 

Faith of our fathers we will not betray. (Pinkston and Hicks 2002: no.4) 


Fundamentalist hymn-singing was generally devotional not controversial, but nonethe- 
less sometimes displayed distinctive fundamentalist tropes. 


ANNUAL REFRESHMENT 


Fundamentalists developed a dual focus that formed an integrative whole in nurturing 
their spiritual lives. The first was the annual Bible conferences which provided a 
major impetus during the summer months. For the remainder of the year, various 
radio ministries scattered across North America provided weekly spiritual nurture. 
Strategically, summer conferences were an attempt to counter the growing encroach- 
ment of modernism by teaching the principles of fundamentalism. People would often 
schedule their summer vacations around their favourite preachers and where they 
would be speaking. These conferences shared three common characteristics. First, 
they provided ‘spiritual refreshment’ or a Christian vacation apart from the worldly 
attractions. Second, they were interdenominational; even when specific denominations 
established a conference that uniqueness soon faded. Third, the teaching frequently 
focused on Keswick holiness (Sidwell 2010: 75, 93-7). Carpenter charts the rapid expan- 
sion of these conferences which were advertised in the Moody Bible Institute Monthly. 
From 1930, 88 conference sessions meeting at 27 different locations, grew to over 200 
conference sessions at more than 50 different camps by 1941 (Carpenter 1997: 22). 
Popular sites included Winona Lake Bible Conference, Indiana, which became Billy 
Sunday’s summer home; Cedar Lake Bible Conference, Indiana, operated by Moody 
Church in Chicago; Montrose Bible Conference, Pennsylvania, founded by R. A. Torrey; 
Mount Hermon Bible Conference, California; and Jack Wyrtzen’s Word of Life Camp at 
Schroon Lake, New York. 

Daily Bible studies, singing, plus a major talk by a well-known leader capped the day. 
These addresses usually focused on various aspects of Jesus Christ and his nature and 
ministry. Equally popular were presentations on diverse doctrinal themes, including 
the nature and inspiration of the Bible, evangelism and witnessing, prophecy and pre- 
millennialism, guidance for living in an ever-challenging world, and other devotional 
themes. The major messages from Winona Lake, perhaps the best-known confer- 
ence, provide a window into corporate fundamentalist spirituality in the early 1940s. 
These talks tended to be simple and well-focused biblical presentations. For example, 
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in response to the question of how Jesus intercedes for his followers, Harry Ironside 
spoke on ‘Christs Intercessory Prayer’ (John 17). His primary point was, “Believers 
are the Father’s love-gift to Jesus and He values them accordingly’ (Ironside 1941: 91). 
Lettie Cowman began by declaring she would not preach but simply share a message 
from Scripture. She taught the critical importance of placing decisions before God in 
prayer and cultivating the attentive heart of the apostle Paul to recognize when God was 
opening or closing a door to a new horizon for ministry (Cowman 1941). Earle Eavey, 
a businessperson, addressed the conference in 1941 on how he read the Bible. He first 
revised his title from ‘A Business Man Looks at His Bible’ to ‘A Business Man Looks into 
His Bible. The distinction was between a casual glance at Scripture to a more focused 
and sustained digging into God’s word. The key to accomplishing this was to read ‘with 
an open mind and a believer’s heart’ (Eavey 1941: 53). At a following conference, Peter 
Joshua, a Presbyterian fundamentalist minister, examined the spiritual life which he 
named “The Divine Gymnasium based on1 Timothy 4:7-8. He compared a Christian to 
an artist. Only as an artist practised and cultivated their art would they thrive. Likewise, 
Jesus's disciples could only flourish in Christlikeness by daily practising a ‘yielded life to 
the secret closet, to practice communion. Joshua declared that friendship with Jesus was 
as essential to the spiritual life as food was to the body. Central to this spiritual maturity 
was obedience to God (Joshua 1943: 107, 110). 

Jack Wyrtzen, the insurance salesperson turned youth evangelist despite never 
graduating from high school, illustrates the overlapping patterns of ministry. He 
influenced fundamentalism by establishing youth rallies for promoting the gospel, 
by developing Bible clubs for teenagers to provide consistent follow-up to the rallies, 
and by creating the Word of Life Camp in Schroon Lake. He began holding Youth for 
Christ rallies in Madison Square Garden, New York City, in 1944. These rallies essen- 
tially condensed the singing, testimonies, biblical message, and invitation to receive 
Christ into a single evening. Numerous other youth gatherings began to spread across 
North America that spawned a new style of gospel music that deeply engaged young 
adults, sometimes pejoratively labelled ‘entertaining evangelism. Similar to the adult 
Bible conferences, these youth rallies challenged attenders to declare either an initial 
commitment or a re-dedication to Jesus Christ (Carpenter 1997: 165, 174). 

Vacation Bible School was a variation of the youth rally, but for children. Abraham 
Lathem, minister of Third Presbyterian Church, Chester, Pennsylvania, and friend of 
Carl McIntire, developed the Summer Bible School in 1912 as an alternative to the more 
traditional Vacation Bible School. The primary distinction was that Lathem eschewed 
handcrafts and his programme was more intense, taking three hours a day, five days a 
week, for five weeks. The curriculum was graded from first to twelfth grade and presented 
God's love from both the Old and New Testaments (Lathem 1922). Nonetheless, Vacation 
Bible School was consistently more popular and stressed the evangelistic message espe- 
cially for unchurched children in the neighbourhoods surrounding the church. 

While fundamentalists eschewed the modernist culture, they were not afraid to 
experiment with the emerging technology of radio broadcasting, which quickly 
supplemented the spiritual nurture that had begun in the summer Bible conferences. 
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Carpenter provides a summary of this nascent ministry starting in the 1920s with Rader 
in Chicago, John Roach Straton in New York City, J. Frank Norris in Fort Worth, and the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago (Carpenter 1997: 126-9). Bob Jones, Sr., was another 
early pioneer broadcaster who developed an informal approach of speaking, rather than 
preaching, that proved highly effective (Ward 2017: 25-6). Rader understood the im- 
portance of marketing and grasped the necessity of different programming for various 
audiences so he could more effectively proclaim the gospel to the unchurched. A main- 
stay of his Chicago Gospel Tabernacle, established in 1922, was broadcasting their 
Sunday worship that included a 200-voice choir, brass band, and his engaging sermon. 
Conscious of the need for prayer to support and sustain this ministry, the motto on the 
radio studio wall was, ‘Broadcasting without prayer is only entertainment’ (Hangen 
2002: 45, 47). Charles E. Fuller, who established the popular Old Fashioned Revival Hour 
in 1937, was also a significant leader in gospel broadcasting (Carpenter 1997: 135-9, 194- 
5). Like Rader, Fuller recognized the importance of prayer to sustain his broadcasts and 
established ‘prayer warriors’ to protect him and his ministry from the opposition of 
Satan. Not surprisingly, his programmes resembled a revival meeting before a live audi- 
ence. The structure was predictable and began with the choir singing Jesus Saves’ and 
then his signature hymn, “Heavenly Sunshine’ This was followed by 10 or more gospel 
songs. This first half of the programme concluded with Fuller’s wife, Grace, whom he 
called ‘Honey’. She read portions of listeners’ letters which affirmed how the broad- 
cast had saved some from suicide, ministered hope to prisoners, and provided prac- 
tical guidance to countless listeners. The final 30 minutes featured Fuller preaching a 
simple but personal message to his audience that had grown to over 20 million listeners 
by the mid-1940s (Hangen 2002: 85-91). All of these radio ministries had a strong devo- 
tional tone. 

Unlike Rader, Straton, and Smith, whose radio broadcasts augmented their massive 
pastoral ministries, for others like Fuller and DeHaan it was their primary focus. DeHaan 
attracted more than 1,000 people to his weekly Bible studies. This became the impetus 
for his Grand Rapids based Radio Bible Class in 1938. The original 50-watt transmission 
eventually spread around the globe (Adair 2008: 88, 95-106). Wyrtzen first ventured into 
radio in 1940. The next year Word of Life began broadcasting with what was to become 
its motto, “Holding forth the word of life; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that 
I have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain (Philippians 2:16). The structure of the 
programme started with Philip Bliss’s old gospel favourite “Wonderful Words of Life; 
followed by special music, and testimonies from a wide range of people from all walks of 
life, and concluded with a biblical message from Wyrtzen (Bollback 1988: 53, 56). 

McIntire, who began the highly controversial Twentieth-Century Reformation Hour 
in 1957, illustrates yet another creative force in radio broadcasting. Unlike most fun- 
damentalist broadcasters, McIntire departed from the typical devotional messages 
and singing, to address social and political issues on the airwaves. Among his many 
targets were the advancing dangers of communism and socialism, his frequent agenda 
of touting the biblical foundations of free enterprise, and his constitutional right to 
free speech. Over time his Twentieth-Century Reformation Hour broadcast became 
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his primary focus. However, the escalating pressure from many of his political and 
religious enemies forced its closure. Ever seeking for creative solutions, McIntire 
purchased a World War II minesweeper to transmit his Radio Free America broad- 
cast beyond the three-mile international waters, only to be closed down by the Federal 
Communications Commission in 1973 after only 10 hours of operation (Ruotsila 
2016: 35, 56, 155-6, 250-1). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has demonstrated that fundamentalists typically followed the earlier 
spiritual disciplines of evangelicals. The most prominent shared practices included 
reading and meditation on Scripture, relying upon the Holy Spirit for guidance and the 
transforming power to live out their lives, sustained by a full spectrum of praying. While 
hymn-singing was essential to both traditions, fundamentalists were unique in writing 
hymns that captured a strong sense of separation, not only from others, but sometimes 
even from fellow fundamentalists. Additionally, fundamentalists developed a rhythm 
for renewal in the creation of summer Bible conferences for adults, and camps and rallies 
for youth and children, reinforced by the creative use of radio broadcasting. Regardless 
of the specific components, the devotional life of fundamentalists was both an end anda 
means. It was an end in cultivating the practices described in this chapter, and any effort 
spent in recognizing God’s presence and responding through Bible reading, praying, 
hymn-singing, and fasting was always worth that investment. But it was also a means, 
preparing the person to move from prayer to action, to serve God and the needy world 
in which fundamentalists lived. 
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CHAPTER 17 


ECUMENISM AND 
SEPARATISM 


MARKKU RUOTSILA 


‘BE ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; all Christians are commanded in 
the second letter of Paul to the Corinthians. “Wherefore come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing’ (2 Cor. 6:14-7). ‘Be 
not conformed to this world; Paul further explains in his letter to the Romans (Rom. 
12:12), and elsewhere in 2 Corinthians he beseeches, ‘Let us cleanse ourselves from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit’ (2 Cor. 7:1). In his second letter to the Thessalonians, 
Paul insists that followers of Christ are to ‘withdraw yourselves from every brother who 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which he received of us’ (2 Thess. 3:6). 
And in the book of Revelation, with reference to the prophesied apostate church of the 
end of times, believers are told to ‘come out of her ... that ye be not partaker of her sins’ 
(Rev. 18:4). 

Given the bibliocentrism, literalism, and inerrantism that structures the funda- 
mentalist interpretation of the Scriptures, the charge in all these and other similar 
Bible passages has always been at the heart of Christian fundamentalism. Its precise 
applications have been multiple and they have evolved over time in shifting historical 
and cultural contexts, as well as by confessional tradition and eschatological interpret- 
ation, often also within distinct confessional families. But to live a life separated from 
sin, as well as from the unfaithful and from false teaching, has itself been a fixed core 
principle, a de facto fundamental of the faith for most Christian fundamentalists. 

At the same time fundamentalists have had to reckon with Jesus’s great ecumen- 
ical prayer for his followers—‘that they all may be one ... [and] may be made per- 
fect in one’ (John 17:21-3). It has not been easy to reconcile this and the separationist 
charge. In the twentieth century, however, there emerged a distinct corpus of a fun- 
damentalist theology of ecumenism, rooted in long-standing evangelical practices of 
interdenominationalism and defined over against the liberal ecumenical movement's 
theologies, always in some tension with separatism. It has proven even more difficult 
for fundamentalists to develop broadly acceptable alternative, separatist, ecumenical 
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practices of their own, though several attempts have been launched worldwide since 
the 1940s. 


DEFINING BIBLICAL SEPARATISM 


As fundamentalists have maintained since the beginnings of the movement, in its 
most basic form separatism is about dividing truth from error, and more precisely, 
about separating the believer from sin and worldliness. Everything else in biblical sep- 
aratism follows from this core proposition. Most of the application relates to so-called 
‘personal separation’ —that is, to the individual Christian's activities in everyday life— 
but the separationist impulse has also been translated into ‘ecclesiastical separation, 
meaning attempts at securing the purity of the church through the creation of funda- 
mentalist denominations. On neither plane has separationism been some sideline issue 
for Christian fundamentalists, but rather one that goes to the very heart of their under- 
standing of the gospel (Sidwell 1998: vi). For as Ian Paisley put it, ‘to deny the doctrine of 
separation is to reject the revelation of God, and to defy the doctrine of separation is to 
be in rebellion against God’ (Paisley 1986: 2-4). 

The fundamentalist stance on personal separation, consistent from the beginnings 
of the movement, can be distilled into a set of shared propositions that until the twen- 
tieth century was so self-evident to most Christians it had rarely needed to be expli- 
citly stated. As Joel A. Carpenter has summarized it, at its core this involved a call to a 
separated life that was at once about separation from (eschewing all worldly pursuits 
and secular value systems) and separation onto (an effort to become more Christ-like 
in one’s own life) (Carpenter 1997: 76-7). Theologically, this is rooted in the doctrines 
of justification and sanctification. According to standard evangelical teaching, once a 
sinner has accepted Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour, the Holy Spirit indwells them 
and begins a process of sanctification or growth in holiness. For the converted in that 
situation to wilfully allow sin to enter their lives would be tantamount to acting against 
the very person of God himself (Moore 1976: 117-9). 

These core propositions can also be narrated in the tripartite terms of separation 
from the world, from false teachers, and from disobedient Christians. To be separated 
from the world is to deaden oneself to everything worldly, both in terms of specific life- 
style choices (such as abstaining from intoxicating drink, sexual relations outside of 
marriage, and obscenity) and in terms of one’s attitudes and ways of thinking. It follows 
that believers should abstain from all ‘pleasure-taking’ that could unfix their gaze from 
God and that ‘intimate associations between the people of God and the world ought not 
to exist, including marriages, friendships, and business partnerships, and certainly not 
mixed worship and church membership (Scott-Pearson 1986). Habituation in Christ- 
like thought and action also requires distance from all who teach and live contrary to the 
plain common-sense message of the Scriptures, be they outright false teachers or just 
Christians disobedient to parts of that message (Sidwell 1998: 28-59, 63-8). 
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These are not new propositions formulated by a specific movement that emerged 
among Protestants at a particular time in modern American history and that has since 
then gradually expanded worldwide. These are rather propositions inherent to the much 
longer evangelical revivalist thread at the heart of historic Protestantism out of which 
fundamentalism itself grew. Medieval Catholic monasticism modelled another such 
thread of separation from sin and worldliness. For Christian fundamentalists, however, 
the models were the Puritans and the other Separatists who left the Church of England 
in the seventeenth century and stressed strict moral living; the Pietists in Germany and 
Northern Europe who built their small gatherings (collegia pietatis) in the eighteenth 
century in an effort at improving their spiritual lives; and the British Methodists and 
the Dutch Nadere Reformatie in that and the following century (Hutchinson and Wolffe 
2012: 27-32, 80-1). Taken together, these several expressions of the historic Protestant 
faith encompassed the mainstream of evangelicalism, and in terms of personal separ- 
ation Christian fundamentalism was clearly their heir. 

More proximately, there was the example of the so-called Holiness churches in Britain 
and the United States that started to emerge from Methodism and from evangelical 
Anglicanism in the mid-eighteenth century. These churches and related parachurch 
networks also stressed the converted believer's pursuit of personal sanctification. They 
were of the greatest significance for early fundamentalism’s emphasis on personal separ- 
ation, because many first-generation fundamentalists were steeped in the propositions 
of the Holiness movement's British precursor, the “Higher Christian Life’ or Keswick 
movement. Among its core tenets was the supposition that born-again individuals 
could, with the help of the indwelling Holy Spirit, come to live virtuous, sanctified, 
or ‘surrendered’ lives and successfully separate themselves from everything worldly 
(Hutchinson and Wolffe 2012: 87-91, 122-31). 

Given these linkages, personal separation was stressed at the Bible and prophetic 
conferences of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century that paved the way for 
fundamentalism. At the 1878 Niagara Bible Conference, for example, it was resolved 
that Christians had a ‘holy calling to walk, not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, and 
at the 1879 Clifton Springs Conference a ‘life of separation —from the world, from sin 
and self, and onto God—was deemed essential to the faith (Beale 1986: 25, 378). Such 
separatism was also referenced at the founding of the World Christian Fundamentals 
Association (WCFA) in 1919 which launched the organized fundamentalist movement. 
Believers were ‘called out’ of the world rather than the world being called into the church 
(God Hath Spoken 1988: 38-41, 204, 322-4). The constituent parts of the parachurch em- 
pire that was built by the men and women involved—Bible institutes, seminaries and 
colleges, mission agencies, newspapers, and radio stations—can also be seen as various 
efforts at living out the demands of the separated life. Once theological heterodoxy and 
worldly lifestyles started increasingly to seep into their denominations, these born- 
again believers felt the need to set up parallel institutions. Like Pietist conventicles and 
Methodist societies before, these institutions allowed the born-again to continue to live 
according to their understanding of the faith, among the like-minded, protected from 
the many dangers outside (Carpenter 1997: 33, 53-6). 
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In this context, those who affirmed biblical separation from all worldliness were 
forced to grapple with the most complicated of all the issues involved. How should they 
engage society, politics, and culture without compromising their separatedness? Were 
they to isolate themselves completely from the world and cede these areas of life to anti- 
Christian forces or were they to fight back even ifthis ran the risk of contamination? 

On this issue, there existed a profound internal tension inside the fundamentalist 
movement from its earliest days. This pitted against each other the confessionally 
Reformed and the apocalyptically oriented dispensationalists of many denominations. 
The Reformed, particularly in the United States, clung to their traditional pursuit of cul- 
tural supremacy and moral guardianship over the nation while the dispensationalists, 
given their belief in the unstoppable decline of society before the Second Coming, in- 
creasingly gave up on reforming society. The difference should not be overstated, for 
in practice many a dispensationalist continued to some extent to engage with the so- 
cial and political spheres of life. However, what George Marsden has called the ‘paradox 
of revivalist fundamentalisn’ was evident here, and from early on it both pulled 
fundamentalists into a separated or ‘surrendered life, away from the rest of society, and 
back into society, into witnessing to it and attempts at preserving what good remained in 
its mores and structures (Marsden 1980: 43-4). 

In biblical separatism, in other words, separation from the world was never total and 
was never meant to be total. Fundamentalists were not interested in isolation from the 
world around them, but rather in affirming and practising the Bible command to be 
in the world but not of the world. They did not move into monastic communities but 
held down ordinary jobs, and their parachurch institutions spread the gospel with the 
most modern methods available. In many cases, fundamentalists never gave up on pol- 
itics either. Thus qualified in practice, by the early twentieth century, ‘the fundamen- 
talist separated life ideal became widely used as a model for what it meant to be a serious 
Christian. From then on it was ‘the identifying core of what had become a religious sub- 
culture’ (Carpenter 1997: 85-91). 


ECCLESIASTICAL SEPARATION 


Implied in personal separation was always also the other aspect of fundamentalist sep- 
aratism that gradually became non-negotiable for a large section of the movement— 
secondary or ecclesiastical separation, meaning the abandonment of churches, 
denominations, denominational agencies, and interdenominational associations that 
included members who taught heterodox doctrine. Some who were fundamentalist 
doctrinally and practised personal separation never embraced separatism in this other 
sense. Even for others, it did not seem necessary before it became clear that theological 
liberals could not be ejected from their positions of authority and control. For most, 
separation in this secondary sense emerged as a sine qua non of Christian fundamen- 
talism only some 40 years after the publication of The Fundamentals, in the 1950s. 
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For some, ecclesiastical separation simply meant leaving their local congregation if its 
pastor clearly and persistently failed to teach according to historic orthodoxy and could 
not be expelled. For others, it meant leaving their denomination and founding a new 
one, or withdrawing support from its agencies and investing instead in an independent 
fundamentalist parachurch agency. For all, it meant non-contact with Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, and the Eastern Orthodox, as well as with smaller groups such as Jehovah's 
Witnesses. Simply defined, all these disparate forms of ecclesiastical separation were 
about ‘the implementation of the Scriptural teaching that demands repudiation of any 
conscious or continuing fellowship with those who deny the doctrines of the historic 
Christian faith, especially as such fellowship finds expression in organized ecclesiastical 
structures’ (Pickering and Houghton 2008: 13). 

Ecclesiastical separationism was forged in the decades of struggle for denom- 
inational control that fundamentalists had to endure with their liberal rivals, 
struggles that proceeded at various speeds in different denominations. The most 
intense early struggles took place in North American Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches, concerning missions and Christian education in particular. The Northern 
Baptist fundamentalists also fought to have their denomination adopt a funda- 
mentalist confessional creed that would be binding on all congregations, while 
Presbyterian fundamentalists tried to keep their church to a statement that had al- 
ready been adopted, the ‘Five Fundamentals’ of 1910 (Marsden 1980: 164-84). 
Once fundamentalists concluded that no hope remained of their denominations 
affirming their doctrinal positions, they felt they had to leave and create their own 
denominations. Only from that point onwards did most fundamentalists maintain 
the necessity of ecclesiastical separation. 

It should not surprise, therefore, that the early formulations of fundamentalism 
did not include explicit calls for ecclesiastical separation. These were absent in The 
Fundamentals, in the WCFA’s doctrinal statement, in the creeds of the Bible and 
prophecy conferences, and in the Presbyterian ‘Five Fundamentals’ statement. There 
was no need for such calls before the late 1920s, because the battle for church control 
was still very much undecided. Yet even in these early decades of the movement, indi- 
vidual leaders could be found who had already separated themselves and who called on 
others to do likewise. One was the influential Methodist publisher A. C. Gaebelein, a 
key WCFA leader and organizer of the prophecy conferences, who insisted in 1914 that 
‘God's greatest call is separation’ whenever and wherever denials of the Bible’s inerrancy 
occurred (Marsden 1980: 127). 

As with everything in early fundamentalism, ecclesiastical separations took place at 
first in the United States, Canada, and Britain, and only much later in other parts of the 
world. In the United States, Baptists acted first, in 1932, when a group of them formed 
the General Association of Regular Baptist Churches, the country’s first separatist 
church. Four years later, Princeton Theological Seminary professor J. Gresham Machen 
led the Presbyterian fundamentalists out of his church and into the Presbyterian Church 
of America (later the Orthodox Presbyterian Church). This was followed by several 
other small separatist churches in the late 1930s and early 1940s and by many more in 
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the 1950s. By then, the idea of ecclesiastical separation had fully come into its own in the 
United States (Beale 1986: 283-326). 

In the rest of the world, however, ecclesiastical separatists were very few even after the 
1950s. In Canada, the WCFA leader T. T. Shields created the Union of Regular Baptist 
Churches of Ontario and Quebec, but this never became a model for most Canadian 
fundamentalists (Marsden 1980: 179-80). In Britain, the Fellowship of Independent 
Evangelical Churches, formed in 1922, came gradually to identify as separatist, as did 
some other small churches, including the Irish Evangelical Church in 1927 and the 
Free Presbyterian Church of Ulster in 1951. In addition, there were fundamentalist- 
like parachurch agencies in Britain such as the Bible League that were separatist in all 
but name (Atherstone 2013, Bebbington 1989: 187-8, 217-20, Holmes 2013). Only one 
explicitly fundamentalist and separatist denomination emerged in Asia early on, the 
Presbyterian Church of Christ in China (North China Synod), but others in the associ- 
ation that it helped forge in 1929, the League of Christian Churches in China, were not 
fully separatist (Dodd 1964, Sim 2020: 10-7). 

Similar groups, mostly neo-Pietist Lutheran home mission and foreign mission 
agencies, emerged in this period in Northern Europe (Vigilius 2005), and there were 
some denominations, such as the Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in the Netherlands, 
that had a history of separation on confessional grounds stretching back a full cen- 
tury to the 1830s, but came to identify their separatism with fundamentalism. In most 
of Europe, however, and in the ‘Old Commonwealth countries of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, few self-identified doctrinal fundamentalists opted for full ecclesi- 
astical separation. Most preferred to remain inside their denominations even if these 
were taken over by liberals, but did their own work through their own prayer halls, 
Bible institutes, and missions agencies (Bebbington 1989: 275-6, Hutchinson and Wolffe 
2012: 160-2, Van der Schuit 1953, Vigilius 2005). These were ecclesiastically separatist in 
a de facto sense, and in all of them personal separation was practised. 

Importantly, even as these separations started to take place, the only existing world- 
wide cooperative body of fundamentalists, the WCFA, refused to champion the cause 
of ecclesiastical separation. Its founder and long-time president, William Bell Riley, 
would not separate from the Northern Baptist Convention until his very last years in 
the late 1940s. In the early 1920s, he did propose the wholesale creation of new funda- 
mentalist congregations, but this was not fulfilled. He preferred to remain in his non- 
fundamentalist denomination, hoping to change it from the inside, while doing most 
of his work through the parachurch empire. In this, Riley resembled the non-separatist 
fundamentalists of the rest of the world. For decades, he assumed that the WCFA 
could, simply by exposing theological liberalism, re-empower each denomination’s 
fundamentalists sufficiently for them to retake control (Trollinger 1990: 37-44). 

In the separatist denominations themselves further splits were not uncommon. 
Behind some of these were confessional issues, but the most important ones were 
prompted by disagreements over personal separation that persisted even among many 
ecclesiastically separated. A case in point was the division that emerged in Machen’s 
new denomination over ‘Christian liberty, that is, over boundary-making vis-a-vis 
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worldliness and moral life. The group around Machen understood personal separation 
more liberally, not including abstinence from alcohol for example, while the group led 
by his student Carl McIntire took a stricter line. The Machenites did not want church 
engagement with politics, while the McIntire faction came to pioneer the modern 
Christian Right. The result of these multiple disagreements was the formation of 
McIntire’s Bible Presbyterian Church in 1937 (Hart 1994: 143-5, Ruotsila 2015: 38-43, 
127-39). 

Further splits were occasioned by disagreements over ‘first-degree’ and ‘second- 
degree’ separation. These have constituted yet another definitional quandary for 
ecclesiastical separatism. For those who have employed the terms, first degree separ- 
ation has meant ecclesiastical separation proper, that is, institutional separation from 
organizations that have embraced theological liberalism in some form. Second-degree 
separation, on the other hand, has denoted separation from those who might themselves 
be doctrinally fundamentalist but have remained in non-fundamentalist churches or 
interdenominational organizations or in other ways have co-operated in clearly reli- 
gious matters with such bodies (Sidwell 1998: 4-6). The classic exposition of the distinc- 
tion, Bob Jones Jr’s Scriptural Separation: ‘First and Second Degree’, was not published 
until 1971, but the distinction itselflong predated it. 

This distinction became important from the late 1940s, when fundamentalists had 
to reckon with the emergence of the ‘new evangelicals. Represented by the National 
Association of Evangelicals and the World Evangelical Fellowship (and later by the 
Lausanne movement), neo-evangelicals were erstwhile fundamentalists who remained 
biblical inerrantists (at least for now) yet cooperated with non-fundamentalists 
(Carpenter 1997: 141-59, Stanley 2013: 30-4). Of particular importance was the prom- 
inence of Billy Graham, who accepted sponsorship for evangelistic campaigns from 
non-fundamentalists and, even more controversially, allowed the converted to return 
to non-fundamentalist churches, thus endangering the continuance and substance 
of their faith. For the mainstream of the fundamentalist movement as represented by 
McIntire and the Bob Joneses, it was this development that made ‘second-degree’ sep- 
aration an essential aspect of their message (Dalhouse 1996: 65-87, 98-103, Ruotsila 
2015: 133). 


SEEKING UNITY 


Much of the fundamentalist debate over ecclesiastical separation coincided with the 
emergence of the modern ecumenical movement. Fundamentalists were not, in other 
words, separating only because they lost control of their denominations, but also be- 
cause these were at the same time pursuing closer cooperative relationships with others, 
including those that did not subscribe to Protestant views of Christ and salvation. Not 
only this, but church liberals kept issuing calls for church union and interfaith cooper- 
ation. In the interwar decades, fundamentalists reacted by developing and broadcasting 
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a critique of the ecumenical project that has remained unchanged ever since. It was an 
inherent part of their case for separation. 

It was not that Christian fundamentalists objected to interdenominational cooper- 
ation. They themselves were practising it at their Bible and prophecy conferences, in 
missions, and through the WCFA and its successor organizations. Their objection, 
rather, was to the kind of cooperation being proposed, to its theological bases and in- 
tended outcomes. As Carl McIntire put it, “because a man may be critical of the kind of 
bathing suits or lack of bathing suits that people wear, does not mean that he is opposed 
to swimming’ (Ruotsila 2015: 92). Or, to use the metaphor employed by a leading 
Scottish fundamentalist when speaking about the dead faith of the liberal churches: ‘if 
you and I went down to the mortuary this afternoon and got ten bodies and put them on 
one big slab, it would not be a guarantee of a resurrection (Moore 1976: 41-2). 

Both of the two strands of the modern ecumenical movement—Faith and Order, and 
Life and Work, which merged in 1948 to form the World Council of Churches (WCC)— 
were here challenged. From its beginnings in the 1920s, Life and Work elicited the 
fundamentalists’ particular ire, since it sought interchurch cooperation in social service 
and reform, plus interfaith dialogue and ultimate organic unity, and purposely ignored 
doctrine. Faith and Order, on the other hand, concentrated on doctrine, especially of the 
church, the sacraments, and the gospel. It sought church unity on the basis of hoped- 
for doctrinal agreement rather than on shared social gospel-inflected work in the world 
(Ehrenström 1954, Tatlow 1954). 

Fundamentalist critiques were first developed in the context of national efforts at 
church union that preceded the WCC’s formation, and they were then transferred onto 
the global plane. When Protestant denominations in the United States formed their 
first interdenominational body, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ, in 1908, 
fundamentalists were already critical. After the First World War, their concerns multiplied 
when liberals lent support to new groupings such as the American Council for Organic 
Union and the Interchurch World Movement. These issued from the Life and Work strand 
of ecumenism, and sought union on the basis of shared social work (Schneider 1989). 

It was against these projects that Gresham Machen, for example, wrote his classic 
exposition of the fundamentalist case, Christianity and Liberalism (1923). To him and 
others, the problem was that church union was being sought on the basis of watered- 
down creedal statements; that under these plans incompatible confessional groups 
would be bound together, including those that denied the divinity of Christ; and more 
generally, that doctrine would have been made subservient to social reform (Hart 
1994: 66-9, 77). European fundamentalists had the same concerns, particularly Nordic 
Lutherans from whose region the Life and Work movement was led. In the 1930s they 
and British fundamentalists also started to blend inerrantist, separatist, and dispensa- 
tional arguments in anti-ecumenical counter-polemics (Atherstone 2013, Bebbington 
1989: 255-7, Maiden 2013, Vigilius 2005: 227-32, 254-61). 

Dispensationalist end-times speculation was always a key element in these critiques 
of ecumenism. Dispensationalists worried about church unity projects, not least 
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because these were often argued as part of a broader vision that included both a ‘world 
league of churches’ and a political world organization. From the 1919-20 League of 
Nations controversy onwards, they narrated this in terms of the prophesied end-times 
apostate world church that they believed would ally itself with the Antichrist in the final 
years of the world’s descent into unbelief in the run-up to the Second Coming. Together 
these would then impose a totalitarian communistic world order in which all polit- 
ical and economic power was concentrated in a single institution, the apostate world 
church legitimating this anti-Christian world empire with its ecumenical theology 
(Ruotsila 2008). 

These arguments were broadcast by the two church associations that replaced the 
WCFA from the 1940s as the voice of separatist fundamentalism—the American 
Council of Christian Churches (ACCC) and the International Council of Christian 
Churches (ICCC). Both were the brainchild of Carl McIntire, and he led the latter 
until his death in 2002. The ICCC was the first truly global fundamentalist organiza- 
tion, created just one week before the WCC, purposely in the same city of Amsterdam, 
with the express purpose of providing a united challenge to liberal ecumenism. It did 
more than any other organization to popularize fundamentalist critiques of ecumenism 
while also modelling an alternative fundamentalist ‘true ecumenism (Ruotsila 2015: 43- 
9, 90-6). 

MclIntire’s polemic was couched in typically militant ways. Liberal ecumenists 
had ‘sold out, surrendered to the enemies of the historic Christian faith. Their 
reconceptualizations of Christianity constituted nothing but ‘paganism, making them 
‘infidels, pure and simple, and their project nothing but a ‘complete break with the his- 
toric Christian faith and ‘treason to the cause of Christ’ (McIntire 1944: 6, 17, 36, 55). 
Ecumenists cared only about unity; for them ‘unity is above and beyond the truth’ be- 
cause in their view ‘unity is truth and all dissent from unity is ‘sin. But such a position 
was unbiblical, ‘illogical, immoral, and utterly destructive of the Word of God’ (McIntire 
1955: 79, 84). Therefore the WCC could not, ‘in the Biblical and historic sense, truthfully 
be called Christian’ Its programme, if carried out, would ‘nullify the entire work of the 
Reformation, and its very existence prefigured the end-times apostate world church, 
according to the ICCC (McIntire 1949: 230-1). 

Similar pronouncements were made by the two other major international anti- 
ecumenical organizations, the International Conference of Confessing Fellowships 
(ICCE, founded 1972) and the World Congress of Fundamentalists (founded 1976). 
Formed by Ian Paisley and Bob Jones Jr., the World Congress denounced the ecumenical 
movement in no uncertain terms as ‘Satanic in origin and object’ (‘Resolutions Stress 
Obedience’ 1976). To the ICCF, on the other hand, ecumenism represented another re- 
ligion, not Christianity but a new humanism, that was tantamount to an anti-Christian 
temptation inside the churches. This grouping, a creation of the German professor 
Peter Beyerhaus, opposed all attempts at creating a one world church, but reserved 
its most strident critique for the WCC’s socio-economic reform agendas (Bassham 
1979: 278-80). 
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While the ICCF was not strictly speaking fundamentalist nor fully separatist, 
its critiques of ecumenism did resemble those that issued from the fundamentalist 
movement proper (with which it had contacts). In theological terms, there was direct 
continuity from the Bible and prophecy conferences of the late nineteenth century, 
through the WCFA, to the ICCC, the ICCF, and the World Congress, for they all shared 
the essentials of the fundamentalist critique. Together, these global organizations 
offered a formidable challenge to the theologies underlaying the liberal ecumenical 
movement. That fundamentalist challenge was grounded in biblical inerrantism, often 
also in dispensationalism, and issued in ecclesiastical separatism writ large. 


“TRUE ECUMENISM’ 


Though strident critics of the ecumenical movement, Christian fundamentalists were 
also heirs to a long tradition of interdenominational cooperation. No less than the 
liberals, they took seriously Jesus's prayer ‘that they all may be one’ (John 17:21) and 
similar passages in the Scriptures, including Paul’s charge to ‘keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace’ (Eph. 4:3). Although their WCC opponents were loath to admit 
it, fundamentalists developed a rival vision for Christian unity which also constituted 
a form of ecumenism—‘the other ecumenism, that fundamentalists called ‘true’ or 
‘Scriptural’ ecumenism. 

Very little scholarship exists on this separatist fundamentalist model of ecumenism. 
It must therefore be reconstructed from the fundamentalists’ own writings. At its core, it 
was grounded in a literalist reading of the relevant Bible passages. Fundamentalists noted 
how both the key passages quoted here referenced a ‘unity of the Spirit’ that was said to 
exist between those who had been ‘called’ (Eph. 4:4), those ‘whom thou hast given me’ 
(John 17:24). Unity need not therefore be constructed by human effort, fundamentalists 
insisted; it was already a reality between the born-again. No church organization could 
create it, nor did it need institutional or visible structures. Furthermore, this unity could 
exist only among those who had accepted Christ as their Saviour, and no unity was pos- 
sible between Christians and non-Christians (Sidwell 1998: 12-15). Here, once again, 
was the basic proposition behind all fundamentalist separatism, traced to its fountain- 
head in the Bible, to an unambiguous command: no fellowship between believers and 
unbelievers. 

This sense of properly biblical or ‘true ecumenism was expressed already at the 1878 
Niagara Bible Conference. In the Niagara Creed, the Church was defined as ‘composed 
of all who are united by the Holy Spirit, and it was stressed that they needed ‘to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, rising above sectarian prejudices and denomin- 
ational bigotry’ (Beale 1986: 378). Similarly, when issuing his call for the WCFA, William 
B. Riley referenced a pre-existing ‘unity in biblical faith’ that this new organization 
would manifest, not create (Riley 1918: 10-18). Others in the WCFA stressed likewise 
that ‘the members of the church are born of the Spirit or they are not members at all; 
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and that God operated through the invisible body of true believers rather than a church 
organization (God Hath Spoken 1988: 204). The same understanding was apparent at the 
League of Christian Churches in China, who aspired to ‘reveal the essential unity that 
exists’ between all the born-again and ‘to draw together in blessed fellowship those of 
every denomination who are one on the essentials of faith’ (The Work and Plans 1935). 
Likewise in America, the ACCC noted that ‘the commands of God to His people to be 
separate from all unbelief and corruption are clear and positive, while also affirming ‘the 
real spiritual unity in Christ of all redeemed by His precious blood’ and ‘the necessity of 
maintaining... the purity of the Church in doctrine and life’ (What Is, n.d.). 

The ICCC highlighted all these themes when at its founding in 1948 it issued a 
detailed doctrinal statement and a strident critique of the WCC, as well as a public letter 
requesting that the WCC enter into discussions so it could be converted to ‘true ecu- 
menism. The ICCC stressed ‘the real spiritual unity in Christ of all redeemed’ people 
and the biblical command ‘to be separate from all unbelief and corruption’ (McIntire 
1949: 226-7, 230-1). Additionally, it resolved that pre-existing spiritual unity ‘should 
appear more fully in the body of Christ upon earth, that is, that the unity should have 
visible institutional forms. Unity should not, however, be sought in ‘ecclesiastical uni- 
formity or organic union, since real ‘unity is not of man’s fashioning, but rather of 
Christ's: It should always only be sought on the basis of the ‘purity of the church in doc- 
trine and life (The International 1948). 

What ‘true ecumenism’ did not require, however, was doctrinal agreement on matters 
beyond the fundamentals of historic Protestant orthodoxy. The ICCC did not seek con- 
sensus on questions such as sacraments or liturgy. On the contrary, fundamentalist ecu- 
menism as fashioned by this body purposely left each denomination and confessional 
grouping free to practise their historic distinctives (McIntire 1949: 229-35, 275-7). As 
long as agreement existed on the core fundamentals of the faith regarding the Bible’s 
authority, the person of Christ, and the way of salvation, most fundamentalists saw 
no problem with this kind of doctrinal minimalism. In more confessionally oriented 
churches this approach was sometimes criticized as leading to a ‘lowest-common- 
denominator’ Christianity (Van der Schuit 1950), but the issue never came even close to 
rupturing the movement. 

When the rupture did come, with the creation of the World Congress of 
Fundamentalists in 1976, it was not due to confessional disagreements, nor was this 
new group’ understanding of scripturally valid ecumenism different from the ICCC. 
Speakers at its founding meeting in Edinburgh stressed that Jesus's prayer for unity 
referred to the ‘truly born-again believers’ only. They had no need to manufacture out- 
ward organizational unity, because the spiritual unity of believers already existed in the 
‘invisible church’ (Malone 1976: 119-21, Moore 1976: 41-2). Agreement on fundamental 
doctrines remained essential, as intimated both in the World Congress’ detailed doc- 
trinal statement and in the new name it assumed in 1990, the International Testimony 
for the Inerrant Bible (Beale 1986: 347-50, ‘History’ 1999). But apart from this, the World 
Congress presumed no more than the ICCC to dictate agreement between different 
confessional traditions. 
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With these formulations, separatist fundamentalists had in their own way completed 
the Faith and Order project. They had arrived at a clear doctrinal consensus on 
the required basis for worldwide ecumenical cooperation that included the ‘five 
fundamentals’—the inerrancy of Scripture, the uniqueness of Christ, salvation by faith 
alone, the necessity of personal born-again experiences, and strict personal as well as 
ecclesiastical separation. On all other matters, a pluralism of approaches was eminently 
acceptable, denominational and confessional autonomy secured, and any union of 
churches definitely out of the question. This, in all its brevity, has been fundamentalist 
ecumenism. 


SEPARATISM GLOBALIZED 


Since the 1970s, the majority of Christian fundamentalists have lived in the ‘global South’ 
The transformation of a movement that had been largely white and dominated by North 
Americans and Europeans could be detected in the ICCC during that decade: ever after 
its membership was majority non-white and non-Western world (Ruotsila 2015: 147, 
272). The World Congress of Fundamentalists too testified to the shift, given that its 
post-1976 regional assemblies were held mostly outside the West and its leadership 
committee now included non-Westerners (“History’ 1999). In both cases, new emphases 
and ways of reading the Bible, as well as new practices in lived theology, were imparted 
to the fundamentalist movement. On separatism and ecumenism, however, the voices 
of global South fundamentalists were remarkably similar to the Western ones. 

There exists very little scholarship on these self-identified Christian fundamentalists 
in the global South. Scholars of the global evangelical movement have produced a sig- 
nificant number of important studies, but in these, fundamentalists have rarely been 
differentiated from the broader evangelical movement, so their usefulness for the study 
of global fundamentalism remains limited. Some have questioned whether it is ap- 
propriate to speak even of evangelicals, let alone of fundamentalists, outside of North 
America, Europe, and the ‘Old Commonwealth. Both terms, arguably, are so bound up 
with Western culture and Enlightenment ways of reading the Bible and codifying doc- 
trine, that they cannot accommodate the younger churches (Stanley 2013: 117-20). 

Nevertheless, there have long been individual Christians as well as denominations in 
the global South that have identified as fundamentalists, practised ecclesiastical separ- 
ation, and stridently critiqued the ecumenical movement. Many of these left their ori- 
ginal WCC affiliations and joined the ICCC or the World Congress of Fundamentalists. 
Many had their roots in the faith missions of American and European fundamentalists, 
and some belonged to the WCFA (Ajuoga and Odayo 1979, Lentfer 2011: 129-30). All of 
them stood for biblical literalism, conversionism, and the pursuit of holiness in earthly 
life (Hutchinson and Wolffe 2012: 185-9, Stanley 2013: 117-20). Some, especially African 
fundamentalists, gravitated towards the Pentecostal and charismatic movements, often 
eschewed by organized fundamentalism in the West (Stanley 2004). 
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Ecclesiastical separation in much of the global South grew from the inherent incom- 
patibility between indigenous understandings of the Christian faith and the liberal 
ecumenists’ reinterpretations of that faith. Evidence suggests that the more that global 
South Christians encountered the WCC, the more alienated from it they felt. This was 
so especially after 1968, when the WCC embraced an outreach to Roman Catholics and 
Marxists, and a ‘dialogue’ theology of missions in which God was seen as operating in 
all religions (Bassham 1979: 61-104, Hastings 1979: 161-4). The rank and file of global 
South Christians simply could not square such propositions with their inherited faith 
convictions. 

Into this chasm stepped the ICCC and the World Congress of Fundamentalists. The 
ICCC had been exporting its separatist and anti-ecumenical message since its founding 
in 1948, and it gained a ready following. It first attracted in Asia, where Chinese dias- 
pora churches, having been linked to American fundamentalism the longest, acted 
as conduits and organizers. In the 1940s, some of them began to separate from WCC 
denominations, firstly in Singapore (Sng 1993: 245-50). The separatists then took the 
lead in forming the Far Eastern Council of Christian Churches in 1953, an indigenously 
run ICCC regional association that accepted as members only believers in biblical in- 
errancy who lived a ‘sanctified life ... separated from all that is worldly’ and were ‘not 
unequally yoked with unbelievers or apostate church organisations (Fifth General 
Assembly 1964: 14). 

The Far Eastern Council held that ‘Christian unity is essentially a spiritual relation- 
ship common to all who are “in Christ” ... into which believers enter through the new 
birth (Tenth General Assembly 1981: 21). Or, as one of the council’s long-serving leaders, 
Mrs Joseph from India, put it, ‘Christian Cooperation is possible only between true 
born-again Christians ... who are united in the great fundamental truths of the Bible’ 
They had to maintain complete ‘separation from Modernism, Communism and Roman 
Catholicism’ (Fifth General Assembly 1964: 22-3). Others added neo-evangelicals to 
that list, and still others testified that they had left WCC churches because ministers 
and missionaries had ‘told us that the Bible is a myth.... that some of it is not true, the 
miracles of Jesus are not true. They even told us Jesus is not God’ (Ormeo 1954: 1-3). 

The Far Eastern Council was typical of global South fundamentalists also in its 
pronounced dispensationalism. Just like American and European fundamentalists, it 
took issue with the WCC’s social reform emphasis on this basis. A major 1981 manifesto, 
for example, bemoaned how ‘“the Kingdom of God”, so beloved by the righteous, is now 
being offered in the ecumenical world in the name of mission as a Marxian order with 
political, economic and social restructuring of free societies. In this, the ecumenical 
movement was trying to create both a ‘one-world super church’ and a ‘one world gov- 
ernment’; by it ‘the world is now being prepared for the rise of the anti-Christ and on the 
horizon can be seen the form of the world dictator who will promise peace and justice to 
mankind’ (Tenth General Assembly 1981: 19-20). 

With certain contextual differences in emphasis, the sentiments were exactly the same 
in other parts of the global South. In Latin America, self-identified fundamentalists 
gathered from 1951 onwards in the Alianza Latinoamericana de las Iglesias Cristianas. 
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Most of its members came from churches founded by American fundamentalist 
missionaries, and some had split from WCC churches and created their own. All were 
deeply embedded in a Protestantism that defined the regionally dominant Roman 
Catholic Church as the main agent of mundanidad (worldliness), and born-again 
Protestants as the ones who had separated unto holiness. In other words, these Latin 
Americans had a long history of ecclesial separation from Catholicism, and were 
practitioners of personal separation in their own churches, but only gradually borrowed 
the notion of separation from mainline Protestant churches as well (Bastian 1994: 185- 
221, Fediakova 2013: 116-28). 

“The ecumenical movement is anti-biblical, the Alianza insisted, because it sought 
unity with those who did not recognize Jesus's divinity or virgin birth, the final au- 
thority of an inerrant Bible, or justification by faith alone. This included the ‘liberals, 
modernists, neo-orthodox, existentialist philosophers, and new evangelicals; as well as 
Catholics and communists (Un Testimonio 1961). Dispensational arguments were typ- 
ical too, as in the case of the Alianza’s women’s organization, the Asociación Femenil 
Fundamentalista de la América Latina, which derided the WCC as ‘the Great Babylon’ 
(Sandoval 1970). Others in the Alianza insisted that those who worked with it were ‘es- 
sentially cooperating in the preparation of the future government of the Antichrist that 
intends to mix Christianity with Catholicism, paganism and all the false religions that 
satanic people have invented’ (Maufras 1950). 

Finally, in Africa, self-identified fundamentalists operated from 1964 onwards in 
several regional associations, each of them equally separatist and anti-ecumenical. In 
the mid-1980s, they united in the All Africa Council of Bible Believing Churches. Each 
member vowed to ‘separate from and against a false ecumenicity determined to estab- 
lish the “Babylon” one-world church destined to serve the spirit of Anti-Christ’ (All 
Africa 1986: 1). While such dispensational language was typical, many of these churches 
had in truth separated for entirely unrelated reasons. An illustrative example was the 
Church of Christ in Africa (Johera), long the biggest of African fundamentalist groups. 
It had separated from the Anglican Church of Kenya in the early 1950s out of tribal, 
anticolonial, and theological promptings, but above all because its members wanted to 
keep distance from Anglicans not influenced by the 1930s Balokole revival (Hastings 
1979: 127-9). 

The main reason for ecclesiastical separation in this case and others like it, in other 
words, was a desire to maintain personal separation—from sin and onto holiness— 
rather than doctrinal disagreements as such. But then in the mid-1960s, the Church 
of Christ in Africa decided to split also with the WCC and affiliate with the ICCC, 
and it embraced a fundamentalist self-identity—this time on clearly doctrinal, anti- 
ecumenical grounds. Its founder, Bishop Matthew Ajuoga, turned against the WCC 
while studying as its stipendiate at Union Theological Seminary in New York, appalled 
by the teaching he received. As Ajuoga explained it, American ecumenicists taught 
him not to believe that the Bible was the only Word of God or inerrant, nor that Christ 
was the only way to salvation, but that he should instead respect the equal worth of all 
religions and seek cooperation with them (Ajuoga 1979, Pickens 2004: 223). 
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In Ajuoga’s words, African fundamentalists affirmed ‘true Christian spiritual unity, 
but not uniformity. They too saw this as available only to ‘those with the same Saviour, 
same baptism and same blood, same Holy Spirit and same belief in “the Bible as the 
Infallible Word of God”’. They did not believe in ‘church unification’ as proposed by 
the WCC, not least because the WCC included many ‘who have not personally known 
Christ and who preach unscriptural things’ (Ajuoga and Odayo 1979: 53-4). “The WCC 
is the devil? claimed the Nigerian pastor A. D. Obot, long the leading figure among West 
African fundamentalists. “The god of this world and the devil is working through them 
to get hold of you’ (Obot 1965: 3-4). 

All in all, then, each of the core tenets that cohered separatist Christian fundamen- 
talism in its original North American heartlands was affirmed also by those Africans, 
Asians, and Latin Americans who decided to embrace a fundamentalist self-identity in 
the twentieth century. All aspired to separate from sin and worldliness, all opted also 
for ecclesiastical separation, and all turned against the liberal ecumenists and aligned 
with the ICCC instead. All felt that the WCC had obliterated the distance that rightly 
separated born-again Christians from unbelievers and that it was redefining the 
Christian faith in terms of increasingly Marxist social renovation that harked to the 
end-times empire of the Antichrist and his apostate church allies. Finally, from very 
early on, all embraced the politics of morality that was modelled for them by American 
fundamentalists, rather than isolating themselves from surrounding society (Ruotsila 
2018). In each particular, global South fundamentalism affirmed the core tenets of 
American and European fundamentalism. 
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CHAPTER 18 


SALVATION AND THE 
“SOCIAL GOSPEL 


DAVID CERI JONES 


WITHIN the 12 booklets and 90 essays that constituted the manifesto of the early fun- 
damentalist movement, The Fundamentals (1910-15), issues concerning the various 
doctrines of Christian salvation figured prominently. Fundamentalists of all kinds 
believed themselves to be not only in a battle for the Bible, but a fight for the preserva- 
tion of the authentic evangelical gospel itself. Their concerns, as reflected in the contents 
of The Fundamentals, settled on three main issues or areas that they felt to be particu- 
larly vulnerable. They were concerned that the traditional evangelical stress on a sub- 
stitutionary understanding of Christ's atoning death was being eclipsed; they were 
deeply suspicious of the increasing role afforded by some to social action, particularly 
as represented by the ‘social gospel’; and they were keen to reassert the importance of 
personal evangelism, by which they meant the individual conversion of souls one by 
one. Indeed, it was no accident that the final volume of The Fundamentals, in many ways 
the capstone of the entire project, was devoted exclusively to the closely intertwined 
subjects of evangelism, or ‘soul-winning, and mission. 


REGENERATION AND THE ATONEMENT 


Concerning the doctrines relating to human salvation, The Fundamentals focused 
on a number of core areas: regeneration, the doctrines of grace, and the nature of 
the atonement. On the former, the editors went back to the dawn of the evangelical 
movement in the early eighteenth century and reprinted an extended extract from the 
Church of Scotland minister Thomas Boston’s Human Nature in its Fourfold State (1720). 
It was a book that had exerted a formative influence on some of the pioneers of evangel- 
icalism, George Whitefield especially, and in its delineation of genuine religion from the 
counterfeit, it perfectly suited the needs and requirements of the early fundamentalists. 
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Boston argued that ‘regeneration is a real thorough change, whereby the man is made 
a new creature. It was a transformation in the ‘qualities of the soul; a ‘supernatural 
change ... and we become partakers of the Divine nature, a remaking ‘into the likeness 
of God; and ‘a universal change; resulting not only in ‘a new head, to know religion, or a 
new tongue to talk of it; but a new heart, to love and embrace it in the whole of his con- 
versation (Boston 1910-15: 29-30). Turning to the contemporary context, a further con- 
tribution by George W. Lasher, the Cincinnati Baptist author of Theology for Plain People 
(1906), argued that the church had thrust conversion and reformation to the front ‘while 
regeneration is either ignored, or minimised to nothingness. Neither conversion nor 
reformation got to the root of the problem, he argued, and the church was guilty of 
‘polishing the outside, while indifferent to the inside’ “The road to hell from a church 
door’ he stressed in a final peroration, ‘is as short as is that from a hangman's noose, or 
an electric chair’ (Lasher 1910-15: 31, 35). For the early fundamentalists, as for their evan- 
gelical predecessors, the new birth (being ‘born again’), rather than any form of moral 
improvement and transformation, was of the very essence of genuine Christianity. 

Two additional authors summoned readers of The Fundamentals back to their roots 
in the Protestant Reformation, particularly in reference to the doctrines of justification 
by faith and salvation by grace. Handley Moule, Anglican bishop of Durham, argued 
that the former was ‘not only the great truth which animated the spiritual leaders of 
the Reformation, but it was ‘the message of St Paul, its foundation and essence, and 
‘the truth of the great Reformation of the Western Church’ (Moule 1910-15: 106). 
Justification was defined in exclusively legal terms as a forensic transaction. “The direct 
concern of Justification, he wrote, ‘is with man’s need of a divine deliverance, not from 
the power of sin, but from its guilt’ (Moule 1910-15: 109). A similar note was struck by 
Thomas Spurgeon, who had followed in his more famous father’s footsteps as the pastor 
of London’s Metropolitan Tabernacle in 1893. Spurgeon, picking up on the work of the 
English Congregationalist R. W. Dale, whose The Old Evangelicalism and the New (1889) 
had warned late Victorian evangelicals of a drift from traditional orthodoxy, ‘lamented 
that the word “Grace” was becoming disused’ (Spurgeon 1910-15: 49). Striking a de- 
cidedly Calvinist tone, a muted note in the pages of The Fundamentals, Spurgeon stressed 
the divine initiative in salvation: “The thought of saving sinners is God’s, born in the se- 
cret places of His great loving heart’ He went on: ‘Grace Divine makes gracious men? 
The result of grace was good works, he wrote, but ‘they are the product of gratuitous sal- 
vation, the evidence of saving faith, the acknowledgement of grateful hearts’ (Spurgeon 
1910-15: 58, 62). Here were the old watchwords of the Protestant Reformation: sola fide 
and sola gratia; it was an attempt to root The Fundamentals in a deep and illustrious 
theological tradition. 

However, the aspect of salvation that the early fundamentalists believed to be under 
most sustained attack was the doctrine of the atonement, especially the interpretation 
of Christ’s death as penal and substitutionary. Several chapters of The Fundamentals 
were devoted to precisely this theme, and the atonement has remained one of the 
main fronts on which fundamentalists have fought their spiritual battles ever since. In 
the earliest offering on the theme, the Chicago Baptist Franklin Johnson confidently 
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asserted that despite appearances to the contrary the ‘Christian world as a whole 
believes in a substitutionary atonement, and that this had been ‘its belief since it began 
to think. While he admitted that no single theory of the atonement was ‘entirely ad- 
equate’ and that each theory was merely a ‘glimpse of a truth larger than all of then? 
(Johnson 1910-15: 50), he nonetheless spent the majority of his essay spelling out exactly 
why the ‘moral influence’ theory of the atonement (an understanding that jettisoned 
most of the propitiatory elements in the death of Christ and that was proving popular 
in the early twentieth century) was so thoroughly unsatisfactory. Johnson accused its 
proponents of adopting a ‘far too narrowly circumscribed, and too near the surface’ 
view of the atonement, one that failed to do justice to the language used by the Bible in 
reference to Christ’s death. Advocates of the moral influence theory were embarrassed 
at the ubiquity of substitutionary language in the Scriptures, he proclaimed: ‘the texts 
which teach it are not rare and isolated expressions; they assemble in multitudes; they 
rush in troops; they occupy every hill and every valley’ (Johnson 1910-15: 55-6). More 
damning still for Johnson was the theological company which the moral influence 
theory tended to keep. It consorted with ‘an inadequate view of inspiration, and some 
of its representatives question the inerrancy of the Scripture’ It sat alongside ‘an inad- 
equate view of God... an inadequate view of sin ... and inadequate views of responsi- 
bility and guilt’ (Johnson 1910-15: 57). Jettisoning the substitutionary doctrine of the 
atonement was, for Johnson, merely one element of the loss of contemporary confi- 
dence in the plain teaching of the Bible. 

In a much longer and more wide-ranging treatment, Dyson Hague, a Canadian 
Anglican and tutor at Wycliffe College in Toronto, traced the development of the doc- 
trine of substitution throughout the Bible and church history, before concluding that 
the ‘atonement is Christianity in epitome ... the distinguishing mark of the Christian 
religion. Modern attempts to do away with the vicarious and sacrificial elements of the 
atonement as expressions of outdated and unpalatable concepts of God that bordered on 
the vengeful and abusive, were dismissed by Hague as ‘travesties of the truth ... simply 
the misrepresentations of that revamped Socinianism, which is so widely leavening 
the theology of many of the outstanding thought-leaders of today in German, British 
and American theology’ (Hague 1910-15: 23). The biblical testimony, Hague argued, 
was that Christ’s death upon the cross was ‘as a substitute and as the federal represen- 
tative of humanity, voluntary, altruistic, vicarious, sinless, sacrificial, purposed not ac- 
cidental’ By contrast, contemporary theology, the main schools of thought emanating 
from Scotland and Germany, ‘not only demands, but requires ... a reconstructed 
Bible, a re-interpreted Biblical theology, and a presentment of apostolic conceptions 
in accordance with the modern mind’ (Hague 1910-15: 31, 37). Hague was particularly 
exercised about challenges to the centrality of the atonement, insisting that it was ‘one 
of the fundamentals of the faith’ and more than a ‘mere formula for assent; it is a life 
principle for realisation’ (Hague 1910-15: 38-9, 41). A loss of confidence in the divinity 
of Christ, the trustworthiness of the Bible and ‘an atonement vicarious, Hague asserted, 
would result in ‘a devitalized Gospel, a diluted Gospel, an attenuated Gospel’ (Hague 
1910-15: 38, 41). 
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It might be assumed, especially by some of the rhetoric of Hague’s essay, that prior to 
the late nineteenth century there had been unanimity among evangelicals concerning 
their understanding of the atonement. However, while penal substitution was certainly 
the generally accepted view, there was evidence of modification and sometimes slight 
adjustments in emphasis. George Whitefield, while entirely comfortable with the lan- 
guage of propitiation, often preferred to emphasize ‘that we should have a grant of God’s 
Holy Spirit to change our natures, and to prepare us for the Enjoyment of that Happiness 
our Saviour has purchased by his precious blood; than the intricacies of atonement the- 
ology (Whitefield 1737: 17-8). The new birth could sometimes trump the atonement 
it seemed. In late eighteenth-century New England, some of the disciples of Jonathan 
Edwards developed a full-blown governmental theory of the atonement in which Christ 
was held to have satisfied the law and divine justice, rather than paid to God any debt 
accrued by fallen humanity (Jones 2019: 47). However, the onslaught against penal 
and propitiatory views of the atonement by, to use C. H. Spurgeon’s words, ‘modern 
thinkers ... mak[ing] sport of our Lord’s substitutionary atonement’ (Spurgeon 1869- 
85: III 453), forced some evangelicals to argue with renewed vigour that substitution was 
the best way to understand Christ's sacrificial death. 

While attacks on the traditional evangelical understanding of the atonement were 
not always the site of the fiercest clashes between fundamentalists and their liberalizing 
opponents, there were times when questioning the doctrine of substitution could be 
the occasion of sharp division. In Britain, controversy between conservative and liberal 
evangelicals within the Church Missionary Society sparked into life when, in a volume of 
essays, C. H. Titterton accused those who had abandoned forensic language concerning 
the atonement of ‘toning down ... Divine revelation, a toning down which emasculates 
the Atonement of its vital saving truths and makes the ... New Covenant sealed by the 
Saviour’s precious blood of none effect’ (Titterton 1925: 59). Among Baptists, the nom- 
ination of T. R. Glover to the presidency of the Baptist Union in 1923 caused consterna- 
tion among conservative evangelicals after his dismissal of substitutionary atonement as 
‘hardly to be found in the New Testament’ (Glover 1931: 12). 

Such flashpoints of controversy often provoked a restating of the centrality of substi- 
tutionary atonement. The Welsh Baptist R. B. Jones accused liberal theology of inevit- 
ably leading to the ‘relinquishing of fundamental Christian truths, especially ‘the deity 
of Christ and His substitutionary, propitiatory atonement on the Cross’ (Jones 1924). 
In a more extended treatment of the dangers of liberal theology, J. Gresham Machen 
devoted a whole chapter of his Christianity and Liberalism (1923) to the subject of salva- 
tion. ‘Modern liberals; he wrote, ‘are never weary of pouring out the vials of their hatred 
and their scorn against the doctrine of the cross. Although ‘modern liberal preachers do 
sometimes speak of the “atonement” ... they speak of it just as seldom as they possibly 
can, and one can see plainly that their hearts are elsewhere than at the foot of the cross. 
The Bible, he concluded, ‘knows absolutely nothing about an atonement that is not a vic- 
arious atonement’ (Machen 1923: 118-9). 

It was no accident, therefore, that the doctrinal statement adopted by William Bell 
Riley’s World’s Christian Fundamentals Association in 1919 prominently displayed the 
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‘doctrine of atonement through substitution’ as one of its core articles of belief, and os- 
tentatiously repudiated both the ransom and ‘moral uplift’ understandings of Christ's 
death (Trollinger 1990: 163-4). Other conservative evangelical agencies followed suit. 
The British Inter- Varsity Fellowship enshrined within its doctrinal basis a commitment 
to penal substitution: “Redemption from the guilt, penalty and power of sin only through 
the sacrificial death (as our Representative and Substitute) of Jesus Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God’ (Evangelical Belief 1973: 9-10). In the basis of faith of the Evangelical 
Movement of Wales, composed in the late 1940s, Christ’s ‘substitutionary, atoning death 
on the cross’ featured conspicuously (Gibbard 2002: 167), and an early issue of its bi- 
monthly magazine trumpeted its determination to make ‘the Bible as the Word of God 
and especially the Atoning Death of Christ central in its description of Christian belief, 
experience and action’ (Walters 1955: back cover). 

Throughout the second half of the twentieth century there were periodic 
reaffirmations of the substitutionary understanding of the atonement as the doctrine 
came under renewed attack, not so much from outside the bounds of evangelicalism 
but from liberalizing tendencies within the movement itself. T. C. Hammond urged 
evangelical students to ‘fiercely contend’ for views of the atonement that had the propiti- 
atory work of Christ at their heart (Hammond 1936: 122). In the United States, Baptist 
fundamentalist John R. Rice accused those evangelicals who attempted to engage ecu- 
menically during the late 1940s of being willing to associate with those who ‘spit on the 
blood of Jesus [and] deny the inspiration of the Bible and the blood atonement (Harris 
1998: 41). When charismatic evangelicals shifted the focus away from the penal aspects 
of the atonement and towards its power to redeem sickness and disease, conservatives 
like J. I. Packer asked: ‘Can we justify ourselves in holding a view of the atonement into 
which penal substitution does not enter? Ought we not to reconsider whether penal 
substitution is not, after all, the heart of the matter?’ (Packer 1973: 45). 

At the start of the twenty-first century, minor British evangelical celebrity Steve 
Chalke’s assertion that the doctrine of penal substitution was ‘a form of cosmic child 
abuse’ (Chalke and Mann 2003: 182), provoked firm responses. In the foreword to one of 
these defences of substitutionary atonement, American pastor John Piper encapsulated 
what was at stake for many: ‘For if God did not punish his Son in my place, I am not saved 
from my greatest peril, the wrath of God’ (Piper 2007: 14). In the early twenty-first cen- 
tury, substitutionary atonement had once more become a rallying cry for evangelicals of 
a conservative outlook on both sides of the Atlantic. 


THE ‘SOCIAL GOSPEL’ 


If fundamentalist Christians were often defined by their understanding of the pre- 
cise nature of the atoning death of Christ, they were also marked out by their at- 
titude towards the purpose of Christ’s death, particularly the relationship between 
individual redemption and moral and societal transformation. The prevalence of the 
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so-called ‘social gospel’ at the beginning of the twentieth century decisively shifted 
the balance for many Christians towards the latter. Emerging in America in response 
to the social dislocation and poverty that accompanied the rampant economic and 
urban growth of the post-Civil War era, the so-called ‘Gilded Age, exponents of 
the social gospel chose to emphasize almost exclusively the ethical implications of 
the Christian message, more often than not jettisoning many elements of orthodox 
Christian dogma in the process. Few were more influential than the Baptist theolo- 
gian Walter Rauschenbusch, who in Christianity and the Social Crisis (1907) argued 
that the chief aim of religion was to improve people’s material quality of life. Through 
the rigorous application of socialist principles, he argued, God’s kingdom could 
finally and fully be brought to fruition (Evans 2004). Social and cultural redemp- 
tion, the enculturating of the kingdom of God on earth, took the place of individual 
salvation. 

Social reform had long been integral to evangelical identity; it was not the sole pre- 
serve of progressive early twentieth-century social gospellers. In the wake of the 
eighteenth-century religious revivals, British evangelicals had been prominent in 
campaigns for social change, most especially the abolition of the slave trade (Hilton 
1991). For much of the nineteenth century, evangelicals continued to champion pro- 
gressive causes, whether popular education, the regulation of working conditions 
in factories or coal mines, or the sale of alcohol (Bradley 2006), and the so-called 
‘Nonconformist Conscience’ propelled many Free Church Christians into the political 
realm (Bebbington 1982). Yet by the close of the nineteenth century there was consider- 
able resistance from some corners of the evangelical movement about an over-reliance 
on the state rather than the church to bring about social transformation. Some felt that 
the increased emphasis on social change was even crowding out the preaching of indi- 
vidual redemption. In 1879 the Anglican vicar (and future bishop of Liverpool) J. C. Ryle 
warned: 


The friends of purely secular education, the enthusiastic advocates of reform and 
progress, the worshipper of reason, and intellect, and mind, and science, may say 
what they please, and do all they can to mend the world. But they will find their la- 
bour is in vain ifthey do not make allowances for the fall, if there is no place for Christ 
in their schemes.... Oh, that people would only see and recognise the corruption of 
human nature, and the uselessness of all efforts to improve man which are not based 
on the remedial system of the Gospel! (Ryle 1879: 22) 


When it appeared increasingly obvious to some that a stress on the social application of 
the gospel often went hand in hand with the acceptance of critical approaches towards 
the Bible, the battle lines became more firmly drawn. Perhaps nowhere was the confla- 
tion between Christianity and progressive politics more complete than in Wales, where 
theological liberalism among the dominant Nonconformist denominations and the rise 
of the socialistic Labour Party became tightly intertwined as both sought to build a New 
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Jerusalem in the industrially scarred communities of south Wales (Pope 1998). Spiritual 
and material concerns had been almost entirely conflated. 

Such was the threat posed by this development that the editors of The Fundamentals 
devoted the concluding essay in the final volume of the collection to the dangers of so- 
cialism. Its author, Charles R. Erdman, who had been a professor at the Presbyterian 
Princeton Theological Seminary since 1905, regarded ‘the sudden rise of socialism as the 
most surprising and significant movement of the age’ (Erdman 1910-15: 108). Those who 
argued that Christ himself was a socialist, or that the early church had been established 
on socialist principles were guilty of ‘gross injustice; Erdman asserted, since ‘Christianity 
is something other than a social propaganda and far more than an economic theory’ 
(Erdman 1910-15: 110-11). He trained his guns specifically on Christian socialism for 
not only having an ‘imperfect name; but also for being an ‘imperfect thing’ in most of 
its forms. In particular, he focussed on the tendency of its main proponents to deny cen- 
tral Christian doctrines such as the Incarnation, the virgin birth, the atonement, the 
Resurrection, justification by faith, the work of the Holy Spirit and the Second Coming 
of Christ. Where socialism sought to elevate the individual by elevating society, he 
argued, Christianity ‘contends that society can be elevated only by the regeneration of 
the individual’ (Erdman 1910-15: 112-13). 

Yet, as was often the case in the essays which appeared in The Fundamentals, the 
positions adopted by many of the contributors proved to be decidedly more nuanced, 
even liberal, than those adopted later by leading figures in the fundamentalist movement. 
The rise of socialism, Erdman argued, presented the church with an opportunity to ‘pro- 
claim more insistently the social principle of Christ. While the social gospel substituted 
a religion of good works for genuine Christianity, he asserted, ‘a true Gospel of grace 
is inseparable from a Gospel of good works. Christian doctrines and Christian duties 
cannot be divided’ (Erdman 1910-15: 116). For Erdman, the church needed to empha- 
size anew the teachings of Christ in relation to marriage and the family upon which, he 
held, socialists were ‘making a deadly assault: It needed to stress the principles relating 
to ‘masters and servants, to employers and employees’ in an effort to alleviate class con- 
flict and foster afresh the conviction that the state was sacred and that government was ‘a 
divine institution’ (Erdman 1910-15: 117). This was a far cry from the sometimes revolu- 
tionary agenda of the social gospellers, and was rooted in Erdman'’s conviction that what 
was needed was not a ‘new social order instituted by unregenerate men; not a millen- 
nium made by man; nota commonwealth of humanity organised as a socialistic state; but 
a kingdom established by Christ which will fill the earth with glory at the coming of the 
King’ (Erdman 1910-15: 118). Defining themselves in contrast to proponents of the social 
gospel would be one of the hallmarks of fundamentalists in the decades that followed. 

The nuanced approach adopted by Erdman was largely abandoned by J. Gresham 
Machen. Holding radically libertarian political views and being highly suspicious of 
any extension of the power of the state or the erosion of individual and civil liberties, 
Machen argued that ‘historic Christianity is in conflict at many points with the 
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collectivisation of the present day. Genuine Christianity, he wrote, always championed 
the worth of the individual and ‘rejects altogether any means of salvation which deals 
with men as amass... true Christianity is individualistic not social’ (Machen 1923: 153). 
This was a conviction rooted in Machen’s belief that the saving work of Christ was not 
‘by virtue of what He said, not even by virtue of what He was, but by what He did’ 
People are not saved by living ‘the same kind of life that He lived; he argued, ‘but be- 
cause He took upon Himself the dreadful guilt of our sins and bore it instead of us on 
the cross’ (Machen 1923: 117). While not completely dismissing what he called the ‘so- 
cial element in Christianity, unlike the liberalism against which he was waging war, 
Machen insisted that the orthodox Christian ‘believes that there can be no applied 
Christianity unless there be a Christianity to apply’ (Machen 1923: 155). Objective be- 
lief in the fundamental doctrines of the faith was the foundation. Any improvement in 
the social life of the community, he asserted, was the consequence of a greater number 
of Christians within society rather than the ‘mere influence of Christian civilisation 
(Machen 1923: 156). But there was a further dimension to Machen’s social vision. His 
libertarianism led him to stress that the family, not the state, was the most important 
institution within society, and that it was only within the family that the Christian 
ethic could be fully worked out and applied. A revival of religion, he argued, would 
see the family ‘as over against all other social institutions ... come to its rights again 
(Machen 1923: 154). Machen’s vision was rooted in a family-orientated evangelic- 
alism that prioritized conversion and regeneration over all other aspects of Christian 
salvation. 

Such ideas trickled down to the local church context in practical ways. In 1925, shortly 
before taking up his first ministerial post, Martyn Lloyd-Jones criticized those in his 
native Wales who argued that ‘we shall be better Christian men and women merely 
because we speak Welsh and have a parliament of our own. ‘No, Lloyd-Jones asserted, 
‘what Wales needs above everything today is not a republic but a revival, a revolution 
in the sense that we turn back to the things, to the one thing that has made us great’ 
(Murray 1982: 89). As he began his ministry at Aberavon in south Wales, Lloyd-Jones set 
about stripping back all those activities that were deemed by his predecessors as essential 
to building a church community and attracting the working classes. A church football 
team, amateur dramatic society, choirs, and temperance society were all disbanded, and 
in their place came a simplified church life which focussed almost exclusively around 
the gospel preaching of Lloyd-Jones himself. In his first sermon to his new congregation, 
Lloyd-Jones explained his approach: 


my one great attempt here at Aberavon ... will be to try to prove to you not merely 
that Christianity is reasonable, but that ultimately, faced as we are at some time or 
other with the stupendous fact of life and death, nothing else is reasonable.... My 
thesis will ever be, that, face to face with the deeper questions of life and death, all our 
knowledge and our culture will fail us, and that our only hope of peace is to be found 
in the crucified Christ. (Murray 1982: 135-6) 
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Such preaching quickly led the church secretary, E. T. Rees, to abandon socialism and re- 
sign his membership of the local Labour Party, confessing that he had ‘put politics before 
the gospel and environmental change before personal change’ (Murray 1982: 116). Among 
Pentecostals there was a similar lack of interest in social issues. George Jeffreys, founder of 
the Elim churches, showed little knowledge of the widespread hardship caused by the 1926 
General Strike, for example, and his churches made little attempt to develop a social cri- 
tique or found any humanitarian institutions. The charismatic gift of prophecy, at least in 
Jeffreys’ hands, did not lend itself to commenting on issues of social justice (Kay 2017: 141). 

In Wales there were other fundamentalist voices who understood the coming 
of the Kingdom of God in more overtly apocalyptic, rather than social terms. In the 
last chapter of his account of the 1904-5 revival, written 25 years after the event itself, 
R. B. Jones turned his attentions towards the future prospects for the gospel in Wales. 
The Welsh revival, he wrote, had ‘brought into being what, in many respects is a new 
Wales. It raised up a band of men who, while holding fast the evangelical truths of past 
Revivals ... have their eyes open upon the mighty world-purposes of God in Christ, 
and upon the Return of Christ in order to the materialization of those purposes’ (Jones 
1931: 86). Here was a deliberate turning aside from wider society, and an admission that 
the imminent second advent of Christ, perhaps ushered in by a religious revival of global 
proportions, of which 1904 had been merely the first inkling, made the improvement of 
contemporary social conditions largely superfluous. 

For fundamentalists, the conviction that the social gospel represented an attack on 
the very foundational Christian doctrines they were eager to defend, led them to re- 
treat from any form of concerted social action. Though far from a fundamentalist him- 
self, H. Richard Niebuhr’s quip that the message of the social gospel focussed on ‘a God 
without wrath [which] brought men without sin into a kingdom without judgement 
through the ministrations of a Christ without a cross; perfectly captured fundamentalist 
objections too (Niebuhr 1937: 193). 


TRANSFORMING SOULS OR 
TRANSFORMING SOCIETY 


Opposition to the social gospel did not prevent fundamentalists from setting out an al- 
ternative understanding of the church's role in society. Indeed, the final volume of The 
Fundamentals was dominated, not by a critique of left-leaning socio-political action, 
but a positive restatement of the importance of evangelism and soul-winning. In 
six essays a variety of authors addressed first the content and then the method of ef- 
fective evangelism, the central place of Sunday schools, the abiding importance of 
overseas mission, and the motives necessary to inspire effective missionary labour. All 
was rounded off by an essay on the secret spiritual power that underpinned successful 
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evangelism—prevailing prayer. Unsurprisingly perhaps, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church evangelist L. W. Munhall argued that successful evangelism involved ‘preaching 
the Gospel according to Divine conditions and direction’ (Munhall 1910-15: 13). What 
this implied was ‘doctrinal preaching’ that made constant reference to such funda- 
mental doctrines as sin, the blood of Christ, the Resurrection, justification by faith, 
regeneration, repentance, conversion, faith, obedience, and assurance. Drawing upon 
his own observations, he was optimistic that congregations were ‘awakening to the fact 
that the so-called “new theology” and up-to-date methods are utterly barren of spiritual 
results, that ‘the doctrines of the historic faith ... are still workable and produce results 
as in former times, and that it was dawning on ministers everywhere that their ministry 
was ‘a failure unless it results in the salvation of souls’ (Munhall 1910-15: 23). 

For fundamentalists, evangelism and Christian witness were understood in exclu- 
sively individualistic terms. ‘Jesus Christ, wrote the Presbyterian John Timothy Stone, 
‘won most of His followers and chose His Apostles one by one? Furthermore, from the 
time of the early church and all the way down the long history of the church, ‘individual 
work for individuals has progressed and accomplished results’ (Stone 1910-15: 23-4). 
‘God; he contended, ‘works through men, and individuals must reach other individuals’ 
(Stone 1910-15: 38). If the fundamentalist understanding of the gospel was one based 
upon the integrity and responsibility of the individual, so the means by which new 
converts could be brought to faith reflected that conviction. What was needed, argued 
Stone, was a mass-mobilization of church members to become ‘individual and definite 
workers for the Lord Jesus Christ, and the winners of others to Him (Stone 1910-15: 40). 
To this end, he recommended three evangelistic tools or techniques: letter writing, as an 
ideal alternative to face-to-face discussion; ‘human sympathy; or the putting of oneself 
in the place of another to ‘feel his temptations, to understand his difficulties, and to be 
willing to meet him upon his own ground and with his own needs’; and the still more 
aggressive promotion of Sunday Schools (Stone 1910-15: 43-4). 

For many, the archetypal image of the fundamentalist Christian remains that of the 
stern-faced man wearing a sandwich board emblazed with a biblical text, warning fore- 
bodingly that the end of the world is nigh. They favoured preaching on street corners to 
passers-by, handing out evangelistic tracts, and emblazoning biblical texts on the side 
of prominent buildings, almost always using the stentorian language of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible. But fundamentalists were also innovative and prepared to make 
use of every means and technology at their disposal to spread the gospel message. They 
pioneered radio and later television ministry, used tent crusades, youth rallies, and 
gospel caravans and trailers in which evangelists travelled from place to place preaching 
wherever they could. But none of these was more central in their evangelistic strategy 
than Sunday Schools, and such were their importance that The Fundamentals devoted 
a whole essay to them, arguing that although Sunday Schools were ‘often spoken of as 
the child of the church, or the church of tomorrow, or a branch or department of the 
church; they were in fact ‘more than any and all of these’ (Trumbull 1910-15: 45). The 
essay’s author, Charles Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times, was concerned that 
liberal ideas about the Bible had infiltrated much of the teaching material that was used 
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in Sunday Schools, and called on teachers to restore the Bible to its rightful place in the 
teaching of children. Yet by the 1910s the reliance on the Sunday School as one of the chief 
weapons of evangelism was already running into difficulties, not least because in many 
places they were being gradually replaced by state-sponsored educational initiatives as 
the main agents of teaching children to read and write. They were, therefore, increasingly 
the preserve of children whose families were already within the orbit of the churches, 
limiting their evangelistic usefulness. Nevertheless, some persisted with them, arguing 
that they had clear scriptural justification, and that the loss of faith in this evangelistic 
strategy was evidence of a wider loss of confidence in the biblical gospel (Masters and 
Watts 1992). Sometimes adherence to conservative theology at the end of the twentieth 
century went hand in hand with insistence upon earlier methods of evangelism. 

When it came to the subject of missionary activity or worldwide evangelism, 
Robert E. Speer, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, argued 
in The Fundamentals that the missionary idea was an indispensable element of true 
Christianity. Stressing the universality of the gospel, he argued that ‘whatever God exists 
for America exists for all the world, and none other exists’ (Speer 1910-15: 64). Conscious 
of voices that both questioned the uniqueness of Christianity and that chose to stress 
the supposedly common features present in all the world’s religions, Speer insisted that 
‘Christianity ... is unlike all other religions of its kind ... it never contemplated any- 
thing else than a universal claim. If it shrinks into a mere racial cult, it ... abandons its 
essential character: As a result, carrying the gospel overseas, he wrote, was ‘embedded 
in the very purpose of the Christian church’ (Speer 1910-15: 67). At home and abroad, 
for fundamentalists, salvation and the preaching of the gospel were supremely spiritual 
endeavours, focussing resolutely on individual conversion and redemption. It was no 
accident, therefore, that the penultimate essay in The Fundamentals, a capstone of the 
whole collection, stressed the indispensability of intercessory prayer. Written by the 
evangelist R. A. Torrey, by this point ensconced as one of the founding members of the 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles, the essay stressed in its opening sentence that “The most 
important human factor in effective evangelism is PRAYER (Torrey 1910-15: 97). Any 
hopes of another great spiritual awakening, Torrey wrote, one that would usher in the 
millennial reign of Christ on earth, depended upon the church being ‘very earnest, very 
persistent in our prayers ... that we will not take no for an answer, and we shall see world- 
wide evangelization, and that glad day for which we are longing above all other days 
will speedily come’ (Torrey 1910-15: 107). For fundamentalists the spread of the gospel 
proceeded one soul at a time, but should the frequency of those conversions gather pace, 
whether at home or abroad, then the ultimate goal of the final eschatological consum- 
mation of all things might be at hand, rendering social improvement superfluous. 

However, it was not long after the publication of The Fundamentals that some within 
the wider evangelical movement began to have reservations about the sharp distinc- 
tion that had been drawn between individual salvation and social reform. Even in the 
19308, during the Great Depression, there were attempts to integrate conservative theo- 
logical opinions with a commitment to social action. T. C. Hammond, whose primer 
on evangelical doctrine, In Understanding Be Men (1936), had established itself as a 
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bestselling theological textbook for evangelical students in Inter-Varsity circles, also 
published an introduction to Christian ethics, Perfect Freedom (1938). Hammond was 
deeply suspicious of socialism, and argued that ‘the social order must not be violently 
uprooted even in the interests of a higher principle’ (Hammond 1938: 305), but his book 
endeavoured to free the issue of social action from the often polarizing positions taken 
up by fundamentalists on the one hand and social gospellers on the other. More in- 
fluential still was the American Carl F. H. Henry’s The Uneasy Conscience of Modern 
Fundamentalism (1947) which summoned his fellow fundamentalists to re-engage with 
their cultural and social contexts without jettisoning their evangelical theology in the 
process. ‘Fundamentalism; he wrote, ‘in revolting against the social gospel seemed also 
to revolt against the Christian social imperative’ altogether (Henry 1947: 22). The result 
had been that for the first time in its history ‘evangelical Christianity stands divorced 
from the great social reform movements’ of the day (Henry 1947: 27). To rectify this im- 
balance, Henry called for the development of a Christian approach to all major con- 
temporary intellectual, cultural, and social issues. Only then, he argued, could ‘historic 
Christianity ... again compete as a vital world ideology and ‘evangelicalism ... project a 
solution for the most pressing world problems’ (Henry 1947: 65). 

Despite these intimations of the beginnings of a change, for many onlookers the 
sense persisted that fundamentalists were largely unconcerned about social issues. E. J. 
Carnell chided them: ‘In the face of the most distressing social need; he wrote in 1959, 
‘Christ's question, “Did you feed the hungry?” means to the fundamentalist “Are you 
winning souls?”’ (Carnell 1959: 124). It was a criticism that stung deeply, provoking 
some to reassess their priorities still more thoroughly. As part of his own gradual evo- 
lution away from his fundamentalist background, Billy Graham slowly acquired a new 
appreciation of the role of political and social issues in effective Christian witness. In an 
address to the World Council of Churches in 1967, he even praised the social gospel for 
relieving ‘many of the problems of suffering humanity’ ‘I am for it! he asserted, ‘I be- 
lieve it is Biblical’ (King 2017: 128). Yet for Graham this growing appreciation of the cen- 
tral place of social issues still had its limits: when it came to offering solutions, Graham 
called, not for Christians to be involved in a social revolution, but for them to expend 
still greater energy in evangelistic endeavour. Changing individual hearts still remained 
the best route to social improvement (Evans 2017). 

The charge that fundamentalists ignored social action altogether was, of course, not 
entirely true. There were some groups seeking to move beyond the binary options of 
either soul-winning or social action. The recovery of a robust Reformed theology in 
evangelical circles after the Second World War led some back to a Puritan vision of the 
godly commonwealth. Others emphasized philanthropic concern inspired by a fresh 
experience of God in revival power. The ‘sphere sovereignty’ of the Dutch Reformed 
politician Abraham Kuyper also proved influential. His famous assertion that there was 
not ‘a square inch in the whole domain of our human existence over which Christ, who 
is sovereign over all, does not cry, Mine! fostered a new determination among some 
conservative evangelicals to apply theological perspectives to a wide range of social and 
cultural issues (Heslam 1998: i). Among American Calvinists there was also a revival of 
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theonomy, the idea that the biblical laws of the Old Testament have abiding relevance 
and should be applied directly to the contemporary world in an effort to reconstruct 
society according to biblical standards (McVicar 2015). While many baulked at the full 
implications of this approach, they were ideas which had a disproportionate impact on 
some of the early fundamentalist leaders of the American Religious Right in the late 
1970s and beyond. 

By the 1960s the scene was set for a still more far-reaching reconfiguration of evangel- 
ical approaches to social concern. In England, at the first National Evangelical Anglican 
Congress at Keele, Staffordshire, in 1967, John Stott argued that it was no longer pos- 
sible for evangelicals to speak separately of either evangelism or social action. In the 
published deliberations of the congress it was stated: “Evangelism and compassionate 
service belong together in the mission of God’ (Crowe 1967: para 20). By the time of 
the International Congress on World Evangelization held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 
1974, under the auspices of the Billy Graham Evangelistic Association, a more holistic 
approach had been hammered out. Alleviating poverty and improving social conditions 
were held to be not just necessary, but of the very essence of the gospel (Stanley 2013: 170- 
1). Much of the inspiration for this approach came from proponents of liberation the- 
ology from the global South, and a radical redefinition of what evangelicals meant when 
they spoke of the ‘kingdom of God. All efforts to alleviate poverty, heal social divisions, 
and tackle inequality were held to be part and parcel of the extension of Christ’s kingly 
reign on earth. Anglican bishop David Sheppard was typical of this new approach when 
he asserted that ‘God wants to change human hearts and social structures’ (Bradstock 
2019: 79). For Stott, this amounted to nothing less than a ‘recovery of our temporarily 
mislaid social conscience, lost amidst the battles with theological liberalism and in 
‘reacting against its “social gospel”’ (Stott 1984: xi). This major shift in focus amounted 
to what has been termed ‘the great reversal, in other words a return back to an older 
evangelical approach before the disruptive fundamentalist-modernist polarities of the 
early twentieth century (Moberg 1972). 

Nevertheless, many continued to stand in the tradition of The Fundamentals. Writing 
in 1964, Robert Horn thought that while ‘politics is a proper sphere for Christian ac- 
tivity’ and while ‘Christians should do all they can, by participation in politics, to pre- 
serve order and justice; they had always to remember that it was ‘only the gospel of 
Christ crucified that can do more than change their physical circumstances and legislate 
for their outward acts’ (Horn 1964: 5). Sir Norman Anderson warned that regarding ‘the 
kingdom of God as having materialised in a factory for example, merely because social 
justice and harmony reign therein’ was ‘dangerous ground’ Society, he argued, could 
be ‘reformed’ but never ‘redeemed’ (Anderson 1967: 231). Speaking at the Westminster 
Conference in 1975, Martyn Lloyd-Jones stressed that while the Christian ‘should be 
the best citizen in the country; he or she needed always to maintain ‘a profoundly pes- 
simistic view of life in the world. The preacher’s primary responsibility, he insisted, 
was not to preach politics or inspire social reform, but to ‘exhort people to be ready 
and prepared’ to meet their divine judge (Lloyd-Jones 1987: 344-6). Although these 
British evangelicals rejected the ‘fundamentalist’ label as a self-designator, they were 
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echoing something of the older fundamentalist emphasis. There were numerous voices 
determined to ensure that the church’s message remained primarily one of individual 
redemption. 

In the decades after the Lausanne Congress, the place of social justice within evan- 
gelical identity continued to evolve. No longer a predominantly white Anglo-American 
phenomenon, evangelicalism had become a global community in which non-white 
and less affluent voices predominated (Stanley 2013: 155). Gradually, evangelicals in the 
West began to reflect the insights about poverty and inequality they had learned from 
their evangelical contemporaries in sub-Saharan Africa, South America, and South East 
Asia. In the United States, the Chicago Declaration of Evangelical Social Concern (1973) 
reflected this change as it called for evangelicals to practise ‘a Christian discipleship that 
confronts the social and political injustice of our nation’ (Sider 1974: 1), For some on the 
‘evangelical left’ such as Jim Wallis and the Sojourners movement this was translated 
as socio-political activism on a broad front (Gasaway 2014), but for others, including 
fundamentalists within the Religious Right, it meant a close alignment with Republican 
politics and a championing of the pro-life cause. One of the chief fundamentalist gurus 
of the Religious Right, Francis Schaeffer, reminded ‘Bible-believing Christians’ that they 
were ‘locked in battle with the surrounding culture of our day’ and called for nothing 
less than an uncompromising ‘battle for truth and morality in our culture’ (Schaeffer 
1984: 26). 

The dominance of the Religious Right in America with its laser-like focus on a narrow 
prospectus of social issues, including abortion, sexuality, immigration, policing, and 
gun control, led some to argue that a new depoliticized approach to social action was 
long overdue. Some called for evangelicals to become champions for environmental 
causes, to prioritize international economic development, racial reconciliation, and 
urban renewal (Steensland and Goff 2014). In the 2008 Evangelical Manifesto a wide 
range of evangelical voices, including some who had roots within the fundamentalist 
community such as Richard Mouw (president of Fuller Seminary in California), called 
for nothing less than a repositioning of evangelicals in public life. The signatories 
distanced themselves explicitly from fundamentalism in sharp terms. They rejected 
fundamentalism as ‘an overlay on the Christian faith’ and ‘an essentially modern reac- 
tion to the modern world ... it tends to romanticize the past, some now-lost moment in 
time, and to radicalize the present, with styles of reaction that are personally and pub- 
licly militant to the point where they are sub-Christian. Furthermore, the manifesto 
criticized fundamentalists for becoming ‘a social movement with a Christian identity 
but severely diminished Christian content and manner; in particular for failing to keep 
Jesus's command to love their neighbours and their enemies (An Evangelical Manifesto 
2008: 9). In contrast, it urged evangelicals to ‘find a new understanding of our place in 
public life, and to 


follow the model of Jesus, the Prince of Peace, engaging the Global Giants of conflict, 
racism, corruption, poverty, pandemic diseases, illiteracy, ignorance and spiritual 
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emptiness by promoting reconciliation, encouraging ethical servant leadership, 
assisting the poor, caring for the sick and educating the next generation. 


To do so it encouraged evangelicals to ‘be faithful to the freedom, justice, peace and well- 
being that are at the heart of the kingdom of God? and ‘to bring these gifts into public life 
as a service to all, and to work with all who share these ideals and care for the common 
good’ (An Evangelical Manifesto 2008: 13-14). The document reflected an important sea- 
change in evangelical attitudes to wider society. For twenty-first-century evangelicals 
like the New York Presbyterian pastor Timothy Keller, striving for social justice was no 
longer to be regarded as an optional extra, but a direct consequence of a genuine experi- 
ence of the grace of God. “There is a direct relationship, he argued, ‘between a person’s 
grasp and experience of God’s grace, and his or her heart for justice and the poor’ (Keller 
2010: xix). Derek Tidball suggested that although evangelicals by adopting fundamen- 
talist priorities had ‘betrayed their heritage’ in relation to social justice, they were now 
well and truly ‘on the road to recovery’ (Tidball 1994: 188). 


CONCLUSION 


If it appeared that social justice had become part of the evangelical mainstream by 
the early twenty-first century, there remained plenty of hostile voices from those who 
saw themselves as heirs of The Fundamentals. For example, Timothy Keller’s work was 
criticized from within the Reformed community for advancing a dual approach to the 
mission of the church that inevitably diluted the gospel (Naylor 2013: 163), while other 
conservatives accused him of promoting a vision of social justice that has ‘more to do 
with the neo-Marxist agenda than with the Christian faith’ (Williams 2014). Meanwhile, 
staking his claim to the fundamentalist title, Peter Masters of London's Metropolitan 
Tabernacle argued for a rebalancing of priorities: “The fundamentalist view is that the 
Lord’s policy must come first ... The Gospel is our priority, and the outflow of Christian 
character and compassion is a consequence. Far from seeing the early twentieth- 
century fundamentalist model of social engagement as a wrong turn, Masters lauded 
his fundamentalist predecessors for properly obeying ‘the Great Commission of Jesus 
Christ in making the work of soul-winning their highest priority’ (Masters 1995: 20). 
The extent of the change that had taken place in evangelical attitudes to social action 
by the turn of the millennium was, according to one author, less a ‘great reversal’ than a 
‘great betrayal’ The liberalism that had been fought against in the 1920s and 1930s ‘has in 
fact entered into the mainstream of the evangelical movement by the back door’ (Tinker 
2001: 146). For some, this abandonment of fundamentalist principles struck at the heart 
of the gospel itself. These debates, according to Rachel Tingle, echoing an earlier funda- 
mentalist generation, were ‘fundamentally about the meaning of the gospel of Christ’ 
(Tingle 1995: 201-2). 
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By 2018 the way in which some evangelicals had embraced radical theories about 
structural inequalities within American society, especially in support of the Black Lives 
Matter movement, led John MacArthur (pastor of Grace Community Church, Los 
Angeles) to publish “The Statement on Social Justice and the Gospel. He warned that the 
social justice movement with its ‘postmodern ideologies derived from intersectionality, 
radical feminism, and critical race theory’ amounted to nothing less than an ‘onslaught 
of dangerous and false teachings that threaten the Gospel’ (‘Statement’ 2018). Despite 
enormous changes in evangelical social attitudes over the course of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the original fundamentalist fear that an over-preoccupation with social and polit- 
ical issues ran the risk of compromising the gospel, remained as alive at the beginning 
of the twenty-first century as it had at the dawn of the twentieth. The implication was 
clear: the shots fired by The Fundamentals were just one battle in the ongoing war over 
the nature and defence of the genuine gospel of Christ. 
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CHAPTER 19 


MARTIN SPENCE 


In their study of the trans-religious fundamentalist phenomenon, Scott Appleby and 
Martin Marty argued that fundamentalism is frequently characterized by ‘dramatic 
eschatologies’ in which ‘time and space [are] renamed and reinterpreted, the cosmos 
reordered’ (Marty and Appleby 1991: 822). Historical accounts of the early twentieth- 
century Protestant fundamentalist movement support this claim. Ernest R. Sandeen 
argued that eschatology ‘gave life and shape to the fundamentalist movement’ (Sandeen 
1970: xv). George Marsden adjudged Sandeen’s claim that eschatology was the deter- 
minative factor in the emergence of fundamentalism too reductionist (Marsden 1971). 
However, he also devoted considerable attention to the way in which eschatological 
attitudes gave fundamentalism its ‘characteristic hue’ (Marsden 1980: 62). Matthew 
Avery Sutton has argued that ‘Fundamentalism is best described as radical apoca- 
lyptic evangelicalism’ (Sutton 2014: 3). Meanwhile David Bebbington and David Ceri 
Jones have adduced the prominence of end-times beliefs as proof that fundamentalist 
attitudes were prominent in conservative evangelicalism in early twentieth-century 
Britain, even though there was no full-scale fundamentalist movement of the kind seen 
in the United States (Bebbington and Jones 2013: 9-10). 

The dominant eschatology among many early twentieth-century fundamentalists was 
‘dispensationalist premillennialism. As its dyadic label implies, the paradigm combined 
two theological precepts. The first, premillennialism, held that Christ would return in 
person to earth to rule over an earthly kingdom lasting one thousand years—the millen- 
nium of Revelation 20. Millennialism is also sometimes styled ‘chiliasm; after the Greek 
word for a thousand. Premillennialists expected that during this era the Jewish people 
would acknowledge Jesus as Messiah and be reconstituted as a nation in the western 
Levant. Premillennialists expected that before Christ returned there would be a period 
of global turmoil marked by international conflict and natural disasters. This tumul- 
tuous era came to be known as ‘the tribulation 

The second element, dispensationalism, was a particular variety of premillennialism 
that originated in the teachings of the Church of Ireland clergyman John Nelson Darby 
(1800-82) in the 1830s. It became institutionalized in the Brethren movement, a network 
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of Christian communities that Darby helped to found after he had seceded from 
Anglicanism. Brethren authors, preachers, and evangelists helped to infuse dispensa- 
tionalist premillennialism into Anglo-American prophetic networks during the mid- 
nineteenth century. Among those influenced by the Brethren was James H. Brookes 
(1830-97), pastor of Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, St Louis, Missouri. Brookes 
became one the most influential late nineteenth-century American premillennialists. 
One of his disciples, Cyrus I. Scofield (1843-1921), encoded dispensationalist premillen- 
nialist doctrine into an annotated King James Version of the Bible published by Oxford 
University Press in 1909. The Scofield Reference Bible exerted huge sway over popular 
fundamentalist understandings of the end times in the twentieth century (Mangum and 
Sweetnam 2009, Perry 2018). 

Dispensationalism added three distinct ideas to the generic premillennialist para- 
digm. First, dispensationalists made great play of compartmentalizing salvation history 
into distinct eras (or ‘dispensations’) each distinguished by a different form of divine ad- 
ministration over the earth. They also emphasized the fact that each dispensation ended 
with the failure of humanity to abide by God's requirements and therefore led to divine 
judgement. Second, dispensationalists argued that the Bible contained two distinct sal- 
vation narratives, and therefore two eschatologies. The first related to the Jews to whom 
God had promised an earthly kingdom. Jewish disobedience caused their subjection 
to non-Jewish peoples during the so-called ‘Gentile dispensation. A complex interpret- 
ation of the book of Daniel, first elaborated by Darby, led dispensationalists to believe 
that this Gentile dispensation—and thus the whole Jewish prophetical timeline—had 
been paused at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus, with seven years of the dispensation 
yet remaining to occur. Dispensationalists associated this seven-year era with the rise of 
the Antichrist and the series of tumults narrated in the book of Revelation. They argued 
that God would at a time of his choice recommence the dispensational clock and trigger 
the seven-year conflagration. At the end of these seven years Christ would return and 
inaugurate the millennial dispensation. During this millennial era the Jewish people 
would be fully restored in Jerusalem under the messiahship of Christ. 

Dispensationalists argued that when God paused the Jewish dispensation he had 
inaugurated a second salvation story: the gathering of the church. While the Jewish 
hope was earthly, God was calling the church to a heavenly destiny. Dispensationalists 
argued that the distinction between Israel and the church was essential in interpreting 
Scripture correctly. “The failure of many to discover which of the two dispensations any 
particular statement of truth is to be referred, is the source of much of the confusion and 
perplexity that prevail concerning the meaning of the Bible, wrote James Brookes. “The 
promise to the Jew was ofa specified land on earth ... to Christians ... their inheritance 
isin heaven (Unger 1982: 135). 

An insistence on two eschatologies led to the third distinct dispensationalist idea. 
Because the two salvation stories were distinct, before God could restart Israel's time- 
line, ‘he must get the church of God out of the way’ (Tucker 1919: 62). Christ would re- 
turn secretly just ahead of the seven-year tribulation to gather the church and translate 
Christians to heaven. This was the event called the ‘Rapture’ ‘It is a simple and direct 
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promise ... to come himself... to the collective body, to the whole body of his disciples, 
and take them clean and clear ... out of the earth ... to remove the church from the earth 
to heaven, explained early twentieth-century Baptist premillennialist Isaac Massey 
Haldeman (Haldeman 1910: 235). The Rapture was not the Second Coming since this 
was to be the globally visible descent of Christ to establish the millennial kingdom at the 
end of the seven-year tribulation. Rather, the Rapture was a preliminary event that only 
the church would experience. Darby argued that there was no information in Scripture 
about when the Rapture would occur. ‘Heavenly things are not measured by dates; he 
observed (Darby 1857: 367). 

Because dispensationalist premillennialism impinged on the whole architectonics 
of biblical interpretation, it generated one of the most distinctive characteristics of 
Protestant fundamentalism. ‘Although not all fundamentalists are dispensationalists, 
the dispensational depiction of the whole of historical reality has no serious rivals in 
fundamentalist circles (Boone 1989: 50). However, the nature of the link between dis- 
pensationalist premillennialism and fundamentalism has been debated. Pettegrew 
(1976) and Unger (1982) argued that late nineteenth-century conferences convened to 
discuss premillennialism fostered the conservative networks which would form the 
backbone of fundamentalism. Sandeen argued that it was a specific biblical hermen- 
eutic generated by premillennialism, which he called ‘literalism; that shaped the funda- 
mentalist mindset. Marsden drew attention both to the way that the weltanschauung of 
dispensationalist premillennialism generated an antagonist posture towards modernity 
in general, and also to how its specific theological contentions protested insurgent his- 
torical critical approaches to the Bible. Pietsch (2015) nuanced this point, arguing that 
dispensationalism was not so much the antithesis of cultural or theological modernism, 
as it was an alternative version of modernity. The fight with liberal modernists was in- 
tense precisely because it was a contest fought on common ground. Meanwhile Weber 
(1983), Boyer (1994), Kyle (2012), and Sutton (2014) have shown how dispensationalist 
premillennialism generated Manichean interpretations of contemporary domestic and 
global politics. 

The remainder of this chapter will engage with each of these approaches. It will also 
suggest that an additional factor which helps explain the success of dispensationalist 
premillennialism was its clever fusion of two distinct eschatological meta-traditions. 
On the one hand, dispensationalism embraced a cosmic apocalypticism that flowed 
from early church theologians such as Irenaeus and Lactantius. This, in turn, was 
derived ultimately from the apocalyptic imagery of John of Patmos, Jesus of Nazareth, 
and the later Hebrew prophets. This tradition looked to the manifestation of God on 
earth. It predicted imminent turmoil but also ultimate physical restitution. On the other 
hand, dispensationalist premillennialism incorporated a rival (and more popular) 
eschatological trope that had shaped much of medieval Catholicism, early modern 
Protestantism, and modern evangelicalism. This was the conviction that salvation 
meant going to heaven when you die. This eschatology was personal, not cosmic; spir- 
itual, not material; about believers going up, not Christ coming down. Dispensationalist 
premillennialism deftly blended these two contradictory paradigms. It thereby created 
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a compelling paradigm for Christians who longed for the bliss of heaven, yet who 
could not but help notice and attempt to interpret the vortex of modernity that swirled 
around them. 


PREMILLENNIALISM AND THE MAKING OF 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


‘It is interesting to note where the Fundamentalists are driving in their stakes to mark 
out the deadline of doctrine around the church, declared Harry Emerson Fosdick in 
his famous sermon, Shall the Fundamentalists Win? “They insist ... that we must be- 
lieve in the second coming of our Lord upon the clouds of heaven to set up a millen- 
nium here, as the only way in which God can bring history to a worthy denouement’ 
(Fosdick 1922: 5). As Fosdick’s observation implies, premillennialism was often seen by 
critics as synonymous with the nascent fundamentalist movement. However, the reality 
was more complex. Fundamentalism was a coalition of conservatives whose primary 
aim was to ensure that their denominations did not fall under the control of theological 
liberals. Marsden has contended that “militant opposition to modernism was what most 
clearly set off fundamentalism from a number of closely related traditions’ (Marsden 
1980: 4). Although many fundamentalists identified dispensational premillennialism as 
a vital part of such core beliefs, it was not an unequivocally unifying feature of the fun- 
damentalist movement. 

For Presbyterian fundamentalists, the issue at stake was subscription to the 
Westminster Confession, a document written under the aegis of postmillennial 
assumptions in the seventeenth century. The Five Point Deliverance, published in 
1910 by the Presbyterian General Assembly, became a touchstone for Presbyterian 
conservatives in the 1920s but contained no mention of the premillennial advent 
of Christ (Mangum 2007: 28-30). J. Gresham Machen, one of the most influential 
Presbyterian fundamentalists, thought that premillennialism was ‘an error, arrived at 
by a false interpretation of the Word of God’ (Mangum 2007: 35). His own separatist de- 
nomination, the Orthodox Presbyterian Church (founded in 1936), split in 1937, in part 
over the issue of eschatology. This led to the foundation of the Bible Presbyterian Church 
by premillennialists Carl McIntire (1906-2002) and J. Oliver Buswell (1895-1977). 

There was similar diversity of perspective among the Northern Baptists. Leading 
Baptist conservative Curtis Lee Laws (1868-1946) subscribed to the Second Advent 
of Christ, but refused to endorse the typical premillennial construal of the doctrine 
(Utzinger 2006: 189). This insouciance to premillennialism estranged Laws from 
Baptist fundamentalist leader William Bell Riley (Marsden 1980: 165). However, even 
Riley’s network, the Baptist Bible Union, founded in 1922, kept premillennialism out of 
its creed to keep on board Southern and Canadian Baptists, especially the famed non- 
premillennialist evangelist Thomas Todhunter Shields. 
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The desire of theological conservatives to build bridges across denominational and 
doctrinal lines explains the relatively muted treatment given to eschatology in The 
Fundamentals, the series of essays published between 1910 and 1915 which were intended 
to establish and promote the non-negotiable core of the conservative faith. Four essays 
in The Fundamentals explicitly touched on eschatological themes, but all but one studi- 
ously avoided any detailed schematics that might alienate potential allies. 

In the first volume, G. Campbell Morgan (1863-1945), pastor of Westminster Chapel 
in London, devoted a section of his essay on the Incarnation to the Second Advent. 
According to Morgan, the Second Advent was a fundamental belief, but he admitted 
that ‘there may be diversities of interpretations as to how He will come and when He will 
come (Morgan 1910-15: 49). The sixth volume of The Fundamentals contained an essay 
by John McNicol (1869-1956), president of the Toronto Bible Training School. McNicol 
endorsed the ‘personal return of her Lord’ as ‘the hope of the church; but several of his 
comments were subtly anti-dispensationalist (McNicol 1910-15: 116). Later in his career 
he would accuse dispensationalism of being equal to, or worse than, modernism in 
terms of the threat it posed to Christian orthodoxy (Stackhouse 1999: 62-3). 

In volume 11, Charles R. Erdman of Princeton Theological Seminary contributed an 
essay on “The Coming of Christ. While commending the premillennial advent of Christ 
he was very charitable toward postmillennialism. Postmillennialism, the regnant doc- 
trine at Princeton, held that the millennial era would transpire before the return of 
Christ due to the universal diffusion of the gospel. This doctrine had been a stumbling 
block to forming an alliance between Princeton conservatives and premillennialists 
(Kemeny 1993). Erdman was trying to bridge the gap. However great the divergence 
of views among students of prophecy may seem to be, he wrote soothingly, ‘the main 
difference is as to the order, rather than as to the reality of events’ (Erdman 1910-15: 98). 

The fourth and final essay that dealt with eschatological themes, also in volume 11, 
was ‘Fulfilled Prophecy: A Potent Argument for the Bible’ by Arno C. Gaebelein (1861- 
1945), the de facto leader of the dispensationalist premillennialist movement in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century. Most of the essay was concerned with how Old 
Testament prophecy had been fulfilled in the New, but he also discussed prophecies that 
were yet to be fulfilled, including ‘a future national repentance of Israel when the rem- 
nant of that nation will confess the blood-guiltiness which is upon then (Gaebelein 
1910-15: 67). He also alluded to the remaining seven-year period that was yet unfulfilled 
in relation to the Jewish people according to the dispensationalist reading of the book of 
Daniel. 

Gaebelein’s more overtly dispensationalist contribution underlines the fact that, des- 
pite provisos about the eschatological multivalency of the fundamentalist movement, 
there was a large wing of the nascent fundamentalist coalition for whom premillennial 
views about the end times, usually in a dispensationalist cast, were vital. Mangum calls 
this group of premillennialist Christians ‘Niagara fundamentalists’ (Mangum 2007: 66). 
This sobriquet alludes to an annual conference held between 1868 and 1901. Initially 
known as the Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, the convention came to be known as 
the Niagara Conference due to it being held at Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, between 
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1883 and 1897. From the Niagara network emerged a second important nexus of pre- 
millennialism: a series of ‘International Prophecy Conferences. The first was held in 
New York City in 1878. Subsequent conferences were held in Chicago (1886), Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania (1895), Boston (1901), Chicago (1914), Philadelphia (1918), and New York 
City (also in 1918). The purpose of these gatherings was to provide a public defence of 
premillennial belief through the presentation of formal papers by prominent clergy and 
theologians. 

Niagara and the related International Prophecy Conferences were a tributary that 
flowed into fundamentalism. When William Bell Riley convened the World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association in 1919—arguably the first attempt at creating a self- 
consciously ‘fundamentalist’ organization—he claimed that its leaders ‘were among the 
natural and recognized successors, both in doctrinal views and educational endeavors 
of... that whole generation of believing Bible students and teachers who had given birth 
to the conference at Niagara (Riley 1922: 8). 

There are three ways in which we can see Niagara-style premillennialist networks as 
a crucible of fundamentalism. First, these conferences solidified premillennialism as 
an essential and non-negotiable ‘fundamental’ of Christian faith among a large section 
of conservative Christians. Given that premillennialism had not been a popular belief 
in early nineteenth-century American Protestantism, this was a vital development. 
Second, Niagara created a pan-denominational social network—a ‘significant formal 
structure (Whalen 1972: 74)— that bound conservative Christians together ina common 
cause. Since the 1820s nearly every prophetic conference or journal contained a rote 
lament about the hostility that the church-at-large showed toward premillennial belief. 
Premillennialists were used to viewing themselves as a beleaguered minority locked in 
a valiant struggle against mainstream opinion. “There is something peculiarly painful 
in the thought of having so frequently to come in collision with generally received 
opinions of the professing church, noted D. L. Moody’s mentor, Charles H. Mackintosh 
(1820-86). ‘But what is one to do?’ (Weber 1983: 30-1). Premillennialism did not neces- 
sarily make one a separatist—as proven by prominent English and Canadian Anglican 
premillennialists, including J. C. Ryle, F. E. Howitt, and W. H. Griffith Thomas, and by 
the large number of denominationally loyal evangelical premillennialists who gathered 
at the British Keswick Convention or Mildmay conferences. Nevertheless, this sense of 
being a heroic minority—‘always a self-identifying thing apart’—bequeathed a posture 
of principled isolationism to the fundamentalist movement (Whalen 1972: 117). 

Third, late nineteenth-century prophetic conferences provided an occasion for 
Christians to discuss and dissect the emerging modernist theological synthesis. By 
‘modernism is meant the conviction that traditional Christian teaching ought to be 
updated to fit new social, scientific, and cultural realities. Modernism was undergirded 
by the rise of historical critical approaches to Scripture which argued that biblical litera- 
ture was to be viewed in the same way as any other ancient historical document. Much 
of the opposition to modernism and historical criticism which would pervade the fun- 
damentalist movement was rehearsed at Niagara and particularly at the International 
Prophecy Conferences. The chair of the 1886 Conference riled against the ‘smoky and 
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sulphorous match-light of mongrel Ayrian-German rationalism and ‘jelly-fish theories 
evolved out of man’s erratic consciousness, pride, and self-will (Needham 1886: 216). 
Anti-modernism and premillennialism thus became indelibly linked. If everyone saw 
‘the truth of the Lord’s coming ... we should hear nothing about the new theology; 
contended Howitt (Howitt 1914: 33). 

This view of premillennial belief as an inoculation against modernism arose from 
several factors. First, the insistence on a staccato, supernatural culmination of his- 
tory stood in opposition to the modernist emphasis on the evolution of knowledge 
and civilization as the motor of historical change. Second, the conviction that bib- 
lical prophecy was a unified web of finely tuned predictions was a way of protesting 
historical critical arguments about the inconsistencies of the biblical text. Third, be- 
cause eschatology acts as a framework for understanding every part of the Christian 
faith, premillennialists could not disaggregate their beliefs about the end-times from 
the other fundamental convictions that they felt were under attack by modernism. As 
Joseph A. Seiss (1823-1904) argued, ‘there is scarcely a doctrine which is not more or 
less affected by the ground we take upon this question. Our decision will and must 
affect our views of the resurrection, of the Kingdom of God, of death, and life beyond 
death’ (Rutgers 1930: 11). 

The rising importance of eschatology for conservative Christians also reflected the 
attention that historical, critical, and modernist theologians gave to the end times. 
The frequency—and often the vehemence—with which progressive theologians wrote 
against premillennialism (including a series of high-profile attacks on ‘the premillen- 
nial menace’ by leading modernist theologians during and after the First World War) 
signalled that modernists appreciated the significance of eschatology in their battle to 
reform and reframe Christianity (Marsden 1980: 145-8). 

Ironically, both historical critics and premillennialists agreed that the imminent 
bodily return of Christ was the dominant eschatology of the early church. William Bell 
Riley thus quoted with approval the conclusion of University of Chicago divinity pro- 
fessor Shirley Jackson Case (1872-1947) that the early church expected Christ’s immi- 
nent return (Riley 1919b: 236). However, modernists were not interested in resurrecting 
the idea. Apocalypticism was ‘something taken over from the Jewish church of which 
Christianity was ridding itself} explained Harris Franklin Rall of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Illinois (Weber 1983: 39). Belief in the Second Advent and millennium was, 
argued Shailer Mathews (1863-1941), part of ‘the mistakes of early Christians. Modern 
Christians should rise above such ‘judaistic hopes’ (Weber 1983: 118). 

The modernist school did not just attack premillennialism; they also proposed a rival 
eschatology. Proponents of the so-called ‘social gospel’ were the most overt champions 
ofa refashioned Christian hope (Utzinger 2006: 128-38). Christ's ‘coming is not an event, 
it is a process, explained the movement's figurehead, Walter Rauschenbusch (1861- 
1918). ‘No visible return of Christ to the earth is to be expected, but rather the long and 
steady advance of his spiritual kingdom’ Premillennialism, concluded Rauschenbusch, 
is a ‘dead weight against any effort to mobilize the moral forces of Christianity to share in 
the modern social movement’ (Weber 1983: 66). 
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Premillennialists viewed such sentiments as a modernized form of an eschatology 
to which they had long been opposed: postmillennialism. The postmillennialists to 
whom early nineteenth-century premillennialists had originally been resistant were not 
modernists. Reuben Torrey remembered that in his youth he knew postmillennialists 
who were ‘thoroughly orthodox on the great fundamentals of the faith’ (Torrey 
1919: 29). However, having rehearsed a repertoire of anti-postmillennialist arguments, 
premillennialists found it easy to recycle them against their new foes. ‘PostmillennialisnY 
became a code-word to describe those who put their trust in human progress not super- 
natural intervention and biblical authority. Baptist Oliver Van Osdel noted that ‘all of 
the higher critics, all of the skeptics, all of those who held some attenuated view of the 
authority of scriptures, were postmillenariar (Van Osdel 1914: 78). 


FUNDAMENTALISM, PREMILLENNIALISM, 
AND THE BIBLE 


As Van Osdel’s remark suggests, premillennialist and fundamentalist antipathy to 
modernism was primarily about the authority, accuracy, and coherence of the Bible. 
Premillennialists claimed that their specific end-times beliefs were derived from 
the Bible, but in seeking to prove this contention they also developed distinct ways of 
conceptualizing the interpretation of Scripture in general. 


Literalism 


The first of these was literalism. It has been argued that ‘literalism is the scriptural 
ideology most associated with ... fundamentalism, as both an etic category of classifi- 
cation and an emic term of self-identification’ (Goff et al. 2017: 295). Sandeen argued 
that the origins of fundamentalism lay in the evolution of this distinctive hermeneutic 
of literalism that developed within the nineteenth-century Anglo-American premillen- 
nialist movement. 

Since the early nineteenth century, premillennialists (including non-dispensationalist 
premillennialists) had argued that their understanding of eschatology was based on 
taking biblical prophecy ‘literally. They focused on two main issues when they made 
this claim. First, they argued for a “litera? —by which they meant bodily, visible, and 
personal—return of Christ. They contrasted their ‘literal’ understanding of the Second 
Coming to alternative well-established interpretations which construed the coming of 
Christ as referring to Christ’s spiritual presence during the millennium, to the coming of 
Christ into the hearts of believers, or even to the believer going to be with Christ on their 
death. Second, premillennialists argued that Old Testament promises to Israel would 
be ‘literally —meaning physically, ethnically, territorially—fulfilled. Premillennialists 
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contrasted this ‘literal’ interpretation with the common belief that the Old Testament 
had been fulfilled in Jesus, and that all promises made to Israel had therefore been 
transferred to the church. 

In defending these two ideas, premillennialists often claimed that taking the Second 
Coming and restoration of Israel literally was simply the obvious or ‘plain reading of 
the text (Sanders 2001: 104). ‘A literal rendering is always to be given ... to vindicate 
this law ... one need only appeal to the common sense of any casual stranger to scho- 
lastic theology’ (Tyng 1879: 26). This appeal to a popular, plain reading became particu- 
larly advantageous in the anti-modernist crusade since historical critical methodology 
appeared to restrict the Bible to elites graced with linguistic, philological, and historical 
fluency. 

Assertions like that made by Tyng make it sound like premillennialists hewed 
to a ‘litera’ hermeneutic as an a priori principle of biblical interpretation. In fact, 
premillennialists tended to only invoke ‘literalisnY when it validated their pre-existing 
theological assumptions. When what might have been claimed to be a ‘literal’ interpret- 
ation of the text undercut the overall eschatological vision for which ‘literalism’ was a 
shorthand (i.e. the bodily Second Coming of Christ and subsequent Jewish restoration), 
premillennialists often resorted to non-literal interpretation. For example, Gaebelein 
argued that one should not take literally Ezekiel’s vision of dry bones coming to life. 
It was not a picture of physical resurrection but was ‘symbolical of the nation’ of Israel 
(Gaebelein 1918: 246). This inconsistent literalism led Rall to accuse premillennialists 
of doing ‘violence that overrides plain meanings’ (Rall 1920: 148). This was ironic since 
premillennialists often claimed it was their detractors who over-rode the ‘plain meaning 
of key texts. 

R. K. Whalen argued that ‘the history of [premillennial] Biblical literalism is the 
story of the development of a method to fit a theology’ (Whalen 1972: 220). He perhaps 
claimed too much in suggesting that literalism developed into a ‘method. Rather, lit- 
eralism’ about Israel and the Second Advent became more of a totemic symbol and a 
litmus test of whether one approached the Bible in a non-modernist way. As Gaebelein 
concluded: “The word of God has hundreds of promises which belong to literal Israel 
and speak of a literal restoration. If we do not believe that we might as well close the 
Bible and become higher critics, unbelievers, etc? (Gaebelein 1905: 52). 

Scholars have themselves sometimes taken premillennialist and fundamen- 
talist claims to interpret the Bible ‘literally’ too much at face value. In fact, as biblical 
scholar Brevard Childs argued, the ‘historical critical method’ in its desire to peel back 
the accreted confessional interpretations of the church to discover the original na- 
ture of scriptural documents in relation to their historical context and inter-textual 
relationships, was also ‘characterized by a total commitment to the literal sense’ (Childs 
1977: 88). It is not therefore possible for a historian to conclude that dispensationalist 
fundamentalists actually interpreted the Bible literally (as if we know what such an in- 
terpretation would look like). Instead, the most that can be said is that they thought they 
did, and that this belief generated in them a strong self-identity, and, at times, bred a 
characteristic arrogance (Boone 1989: 39-60). 
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In the twentieth century, confidence in the ‘literal’ approach to Scripture was fortified 
by a growing belief that prophetic texts were being fulfilled in contemporary geopol- 
itical events. Until 1914 many dispensationalists had followed John Nelson Darby in 
arguing that the timing of the Rapture—and thus the commencement of the seven-year 
tribulation period—could not be detected in the Bible. As late as 1914 the International 
Prophecy Conference in Chicago assured participants that ‘the conference will not 
offer an opportunity for modern prophets to ventilate their speculations, to fix dates, 
or to mark out a detailed program of the future’ (Stone 1914). However, the events of 
the First World War tempted dispensationalists to break their silence. By far the most 
exciting event was the British capture of Jerusalem in 1917 and the British Government's 
commitment to create a ‘homeland’ for the Jewish people in Palestine. The interwar re- 
settlement of Jewish people to British Mandate Palestine, the birth of the modern State 
of Israel in 1948, and Israel’s territorial expansion in the Six Days War of 1967 were 
energizing for dispensationalist premillennialists. However much predictions about 
other world events were updated and modified, the enduring reality of a literal Israel 
vindicated the broader fundamentalist/dispensationalist belief that a ‘literal interpret- 
ation of Scripture was correct. 


The Dispensationalist Framework 


The second innovative way of thinking about the Bible was the dispensationalist schema 
itself. While dispensationalism had circulated since the 1830s, the Niagara network 
had tried to focus on the core beliefs which united all premillennialists, many of whom 
were not dispensationalist. This ecumenism began to change in the 1890s. There was 
increasing antagonism between pro- and anti-dispensationalists. The dispensationalists 
emerged victorious from the struggle. Cyrus Scofield and Arno Gaebelein became 
the key dispensationalist leaders in the first decade of the twentieth century (Sandeen 
1970: 221-24, Stallard 2002: 40). Dispensationalism was also growing more popular 
in Britain. In 1917, after the British capture of Jerusalem, Baptist F. B. Meyer (a regular 
speaker on American premillennialist platforms) founded the Advent Preparation 
and Testimony League to galvanize evangelical commitment to premillennialism. The 
League adopted a dispensationalist statement of faith. 

As Norman Kraus and Brendan Pietsch have argued, dispensationalism was a 
modern creed which shared several foundational ideas with the theology that it sought 
to oppose. First, dispensationalists shared with historical critics an appreciation for 
the complexity and multivocality of the Bible. However, whereas historical critics 
viewed complexity as implying contradiction and fragmentation, dispensationalists 
viewed it as like an intricate cathedral replete with ‘architectural symmetry and math- 
ematical proportion ... unity, symmetry, completeness’ (Pietsch 2015: 114). Second, 
dispensationalists agreed with modern biblical critics that history was central to under- 
standing the Bible. The dispensationalist division of salvation history contended that 
God’s way of dealing with his people changed over time. Yet, contrary to modernism, 
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dispensationalists argued that the historical differentiation of the Bible was the product 
of divine intent, not cultural evolution (Kraus 1958: 67). 

Third, dispensationalists agreed with theological modernists that certain parts of 
the Bible were inapplicable to the modern church. They wished to distance themselves 
from the Old Testament by limiting its applicability to the Jewish dispensation. After 
he recanted his dispensationalism, Philip Mauro argued that it was on this point that 
dispensationalists and modernists were most closely aligned. “The fact is, he wrote, ‘that 
dispensationalism is modernism (Mauro 1928: 9). This point was echoed by some black 
Christian leaders who, while sharing a commitment to conservative theology (including 
the doctrine of the Second Advent) with white fundamentalists, nevertheless saw dis- 
pensationalism as a novel creed that ought to be resisted as strenuously as liberalism 
(Mathews 2018: 71-3). 

One further similarity between modernism and dispensationalism can be added to 
those catalogued by Pietsch and Kraus. Highly paradoxically, dispensationalists also 
endorsed the modernist suspicion of the apocalyptic. To understand this claim it is ne- 
cessary to return to the movements founding genius, John Nelson Darby. Like other 
premillennialists of the mid-nineteenth century Darby believed that the Old Testament 
prophecies to Israel would be fulfilled literally. This meant there would be an earthly 
Jewish kingdom ruled by the person of Jesus. Numerous premillennialists in the mid- 
nineteenth century concluded that, if the Bible was a unified document, then the 
eschatological promise was for both Jew and Christian to live in a kingdom on earth 
(Spence 2015). 

Darby’s congenital pessimism about the church and society meant he could not tol- 
erate this option. Thus he bifurcated the Bible into earthly and spiritual compartments. 
His commitment to the notion of taking the Bible ‘literally’ when it spoke of Israel’s hope 
was not an act of philo-Semitism. It was a move made to ensure that no material, earthly 
promise of the Bible ever applied to the church. Darby needed a group of people on 
whom he could offload the Bible’s apparent earthly—literal—promises. This people were 
the Jews. Darby argued the church had gone awry when it had applied earthly promises 
meant for the Jews to itself. If material, kingdom-on-earth promises were wrongly 
applied to the church, argued Darby, ‘our hopes are reduced to the level of Jewish earthly 
and temporal ones’ (Kelly 1971: xi, 122). What Darby really meant by ‘literalism’ was 
in fact ‘dualism’ (Henzel 2003). His scriptural hermeneutic was that prophecies about 
Israel should be taken literally, while prophecies about the church should be interpreted 
spiritually. “When therefore facts are addressed to the Jewish church as a subsisting 
body ... I look for a plain, common-sense, literal statement. And on the contrary, where 
the address is to the Gentiles ... there we may look for symbol, because earthly things 
were not their portion (Kelly 1971: ii. 35). 

Cyrus Scofield followed Darby in arguing that the idea of ‘rightly dividing the word 
of truth’ (2 Timothy 2:15) between its Jewish and Christian sections was the primary 
burden of correct scriptural interpretation. Like Darby, Scofield was dualistic. He 
wanted a literal interpretation for Israel so that he could have a spiritual interpretation 
for the church (Mangum 2007: 193). Like Darby, he feared the church misappropriating 
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Jewish identity to itself and thereby becoming worldly and corrupt. ‘It may safely be 
said that the Judaizing of the church has done more to hinder her progress, pervert her 
mission, and destroy her spiritually than all other causes combined, argued Scofield. 
‘Instead of pursuing her appointed path of separation, persecution, world-hatred, pov- 
erty and non-resistance, she has used Jewish Scripture to justify her in lowering her pur- 
pose to the civilization of the world, the acquisition of wealth, the use of an imposing 
ritual, the erection of magnificent churches, the invocation of God’s blessing upon the 
conflicts of armies, and the division of an equal brotherhood into “clergy” and “laity”’ 
(Scofield 1907: 12). Exactly the same explanation for keeping the Scriptures separate was 
evident in Gaebelein (Stallard 2002: 109). He thought that unless you believed that Israel 
would bear the full weight of the earthly promises made to her in Scripture, then you 
would ‘Judaize the Christian and the church by making them simply follow and inherit 
from Israel. The truth is thus swamped ... the Christian is rendered worldly, instead of 
being taught his place of blessing on high in contrast with Israel’s on earth’ (Gaebelein 
1918: 247-8). 

Modernist critics made great play of the carnal and ‘judaizing’ nature of 
premillennialists’ millennial hope. This attack was misguided. Dispensationalists agreed 
with modernists about the inferiority of the Jewish compared to the Christian hope. 
They concurred that a spiritual hope was better than a temporal kingdom. While Shailer 
Mathews called premillennialists ‘judaizing’ for their millennial hopes, premillennialists 
replied in turn that the this-worldly hopes of the modernists were ‘carnal and Judaizing’ 
(Stroeter 1886: 20). For all their talk about the letter, premillennialists, just like 
modernists, wanted the spirit. This desire for the spiritual rather than the earthly meant 
that dispensationalist premillennialists were often not that interested in the millennium 
at all. Tt is not a millennium we are looking for but for him, explained Moody Monthly 
(Weber 1983: 40). “Translation to Heaven and not the grave is our goal’, declared Arthur 
Pink. “That is why it is termed “that blessed hope”’ (Pink 1918: 282). 


FUNDAMENTALISM, PREMILLENNIALISM, 
AND EVANGELICALISM 


The emphasis on escaping the earth to dwell in heaven meant that, despite the novel and 
luxuriant speculations about the end times that would characterize the movement in the 
twentieth century, fundamentalist views of the end times were at core conventionally 
evangelical. 

Traditionally, death had been preached by evangelicals as the point of entry to 
heaven for the faithful, or as the moment where the reprobate lost their last chance to 
repent and so faced divine judgement (Spence 2015: 15-17). In the twentieth century, 
the Rapture increasingly displaced death as the imagined portal to heaven. The Rapture 
thus fused the apocalyptic hope of Christ’s return, with the classic hope of translation 
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to ‘the sweet by and by’ ‘Christ shall come, with shout of acclamation although not to 
rule the earth, but rather ‘to take me home’ in the words of the popular mid-twentieth- 
century hymn “How Great Thou Art’ Since the Rapture meant that Christians could go 
to heaven without experiencing the pain of death, it fit with the early twentieth-century 
rage for health, healing, and miracle cures, with the broader evangelical interest in the 
‘higher Christian life, and with the nascent Pentecostal revival. Many dispensationalists, 
like Cyrus Scofield, had experienced a ‘second blessing’ in which they had surrendered 
their will and been drawn deeper into the life of God; others, like R.A. Torrey, had been 
converts to the idea that sickness can be cured with prayer, not medicine. Each of these 
holiness and health movements erased the boundary between the natural and supernat- 
ural, and created a heightened expectation about the proximity of the divine. Ever since 
Phoebe Palmer (1807-74) had spoken of the ‘shorter way’ to holiness there had been a 
discernable tendency among revivalist-minded evangelicals to seek ‘short cuts’ to sanc- 
tity and supernatural encounter. The Rapture chimed in with this desire. It was a high 
road to heaven that bypassed both death and tribulation. Even Sandeen, despite resting 
much of his interpretive burden on the intellectual history of dispensationalist liter- 
alism, concluded, ‘the psychology of deliverance inherent in the any-moment coming 
was a more potent force in adding adherents to their party than was the logic of their 
biblical exegesis’ (Sandeen 1970: 229). 

If the Rapture made heaven seem just a short step away, so the concept of the tribula- 
tion brought fresh colour to the consequences of rejecting Christ. In the late Victorian 
era, hell had become an increasingly unfashionable doctrine, even among evangelists 
like D. L. Moody. The picture of being ‘left behind’ to experience global conflagration 
created a new image to brandish at the reprobate: the fear ofa hell on earth. The warning 
to the unconverted was to not be left behind when God takes away the restraining power 
that holds back the manifestation of the Antichrist (Weber 2004: 49). The tribulation 
was more alarming for being cast as turning the mundane scenes of ordinary life into 
a dystopian nightmare. Inevitably, such a vision would fuel many books and movies 
(Frykholm 2007, Gribben and Sweetnam 2011). 

Most of all, though, the Rapture spoke of the most quintessential evangelical theme: a 
personal relationship with Jesus. The Rapture was an expectation of eternal union with 
Christ. William Leroy Pettingill, who co-founded the Philadelphia College of the Bible 
with Scofield in 1913, claimed premillennialism was his favoured creed because he did 
not want so much as ‘a piece of tissue paper’ between himself and Christ (Pettingill 
1919: 131). Painting an image of the Rapture, William Bell Riley observed that ‘the 
closeness of that communion, and the sweetness of that fellowship, finds no expression 
sufficient, short of the marriage relation’ (Riley 1919a: 327). 

It was arguably the way in which the doctrine of the Rapture sustained these four 
classic evangelical emphases—hope of heaven, fear of divine punishment, personal 
holiness, and personal relationship with Christ—that made it so successful among 
many fundamentalists. This is because fundamentalism was not simply an ecclesiastical 
showdown nor an abstract debate about doctrine. Rather, as Joel Carpenter has argued, 
it was a demotic revivalist folk movement that stood in continuity with key themes in 
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popular evangelical Protestant religiosity (Carpenter 1999). The conventional evangel- 
ical eschatology which was encoded (perhaps disguised) in dispensationalism helped it 
flourish in the Bible institutes, radio stations, summer camps, evangelistic rallies, and 
quotidian religiosity of mid-twentieth-century fundamentalism. 

These themes also helped carry dispensationalist premillennialism out of formal fun- 
damentalist networks and into the bloodstream of late twentieth-century popular evan- 
gelicalism. Amy Frykholm reckons that there were between 10 and 15 million people 
who subscribed to the official doctrine of dispensationalist premillennialists in the early 
twenty-first century. However, she added a further 10 to 15 million who were ‘narrative 
believers’—Christians who did not attend or endorse dispensationalism in a formal 
sense, but who nevertheless subscribed to the basic pattern of the end times: Rapture, 
tribulation, and the restoration of Israel. “Rapture fiction’ such as the bestselling Left 
Behind series was a major cause of this phenomenon. Frykholm’s interviews with readers 
of the series reveal that, although ostensibly concerned with what happened on earth to 
the ‘left behind; the books often inspired thoughts of heaven: an example of classical 
evangelical eschatology breaking through the apocalyptic framework. One interviewee 
noted after reading the Left Behind series, ‘my family was all like, “Yeah, bring it on. We 
want to go to heaven”’ (Frykholm 2007: 61). 

Of course, dispensationalist premillennialism was not just traditional, individual, 
heavenly piety. Its febrile vision of what would happen on earth when Christians were 
gone gave fundamentalists permission to scrutinize world events. This led to an increas- 
ingly reactionary form of political commentary in which fundamentalists could attack 
political and cultural enemies as harbingers of the Antichrist, and justify political op- 
position to such forces as Christian. ‘Apocalypticism gave fundamentalists a powerful 
framework for justifying their prejudices and incentive for seeing dangerous, global 
conspiracies all around then? (Sutton 2014: 125). This was to the chagrin of serious dis- 
pensationalist theologians (such as those at Dallas Theological Seminary) who wished 
to see dispensationalism as a formal theological system, not as the fuel for an increas- 
ingly garish and rococo popular piety (DeWitt 2002: 25, Pietsch 2015: 177). 

After the Second World War, formal fundamentalist churches went into decline, 
displaced by so-called ‘neo-evangelicalism’ which protested the theological obscur- 
antism and ecclesial separatism of the earlier fundamentalists. But the basic dispen- 
sationalist premillennialist worldview lived on, providing a powerful framework in 
which to theologize the struggles of the Cold War (Lahr 2007). In the late twentieth 
century, books like Hal Lindsey’s Late Great Planet Earth (1970) provided a commen- 
tary on world events that generally coincided with America’s prevailing foreign policy 
concerns. This populist dispensationalist premillennialism became entangled with a 
form of Christian nationalism in which the United States was seen as a force that should 
resist and maybe could even restrain global evil, and which was thus perceived as a safe 
harbour in which Christians could await the Rapture (Hummel 2023). To fulfil this role 
appointed to it by God, it was presumed that the United States must keep its society 
Christian and morally righteous, have a strong military to face down the evil of com- 
munism, and later Islam, and that it must give unqualified support to Israel as a sign of 
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American fidelity to God’s calling. There thus emerged a theo-political fundamentalism. 
Culture-changing evangelicals and newly politicized old-school fundamentalists joined 
the common crusade. This ‘neo-fundamentalisnyY had an obvious kinship to other late 
twentieth-century religious—nationalist movements in Islam, Hinduism, and among 
traditional Jews in Israel. It blended themes from dispensationalist premillennialism 
with the long-standing American ‘civil millennial’ tradition described by Nathan Hatch 
(Hatch 1974). 

Such a nationalist fundamentalist vision prompted premillennialists to Christian ac- 
tivism more akin to a typical postmillennialist posture (Clouse 2007). The heavenly/ 
earthly duality of dispensationalism was sometimes redeployed to explain the contra- 
diction. “There’s the earthly kingdom and the heavenly kingdom, observed Jerry Falwell 
Jr. In the heavenly kingdom the responsibility is to treat others as youd like to be treated. 
In the earthly kingdom, the responsibility is to choose leaders who will do what’s best 
for your country’ (Agostinone-Wilson 2020: 105). Given this call to action, postmil- 
lennialism inevitably began to re-emerge among politicized evangelicals, particularly 
in neo-charismatic church networks that taught spiritual warfare against demonic 
power, and argued that the church must muster for an imminent global spiritual con- 
quest. Leading neo-charismatics became key supporters of Donald Trump’s presidency, 
claiming him an eschatologically significant figure who was chosen by God to cleanse 
America, and as a modern-day ‘Cyrus’ appointed to defend Israel. In this Christian 
nationalist paradigm Darby’s two chosen people—the church and the Jews—mutated 
to become, in the words of one self-claimed prophet of Trumpism, “My Israel, and My 
America (Taylor 2017: 158). 

This neo-charismatic eschatology exemplified the type of post-modern fundamen- 
talism described by Martyn Percy (1996) more than the modernist variety detailed by 
Marsden and Sandeen. This emerging fundamentalism focused, not on the defence of 
the Bible and protection of core doctrines, but rather on supernatural manifestations, 
performative community, and exertions of power—perhaps even holy violence. It 
mustered for war against the demonic realm with the same fervour that early twentieth- 
century premillennialist fundamentalists pronounced anathema on German historical 
critical scholarship. 

However, despite these differences, the neo-charismatic approach tended to retain the 
essential dualism present in earlier, and perhaps all, forms of fundamentalism. While 
it ostensibly held out more hope for the globe within the eschaton than Darbyite dis- 
pensationalism, it was every bit as conspiratorially focused on the dark evil that stalked 
through societal human institutions as had been the dispensationalists—from whom 
it learned many of its tropes. Equally fascinated and repelled by evil, apocalyptically 
driven Christian fundamentalism of all types has always wished to map a clear strategy 
by which evil might meet its doom. It has also wanted to identify a way in which the 
church might be exempted from the turmoil and chaos that will mark the last days— 
either by being raptured to heaven or, as in the neo-charismatic vision, by imagining 
the church to itself be the agent of divine justice. Theologians might therefore argue that 
what united these two forms of apocalyptic fundamentalism, and perhaps all forms of 
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eschatologically oriented fundamentalism, was a desire, all too common in Christian 
history, for victory without suffering, resurrection without the cross, and apocalypse 
without kenosis. 
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PART III 


FUNDAMENTALISM 
AND PERSONAL 
MORALITY 


CHAPTER 20 


EDUCATION IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


MILTON GAITHER 


THE decision of a religious organization to patronize or not patronize public 
(government-funded) schools serves as a predictor of that organization’s relationship to 
the American mainstream political process. Roman Catholicism, for example, opposed 
public schooling from its beginnings in the 1830s and 1840s, though after the 1960s that 
opposition grew more tepid as Catholics assimilated. By contrast, while a few funda- 
mentalist schools were founded during the early decades of the twentieth century, on 
the whole the values of local public schools and those of American fundamentalism 
were fairly congruent well into the 1950s. Changes during that and subsequent decades, 
both educational and societal, increasingly threatened that congruence, leading more 
and more fundamentalists to forsake the public-school system and turn instead to al- 
ternative modes of education, most notably private Christian day schools and, by the 
1980s, homeschooling. 

Though fundamentalists and their ideological predecessors had emphatically resisted 
efforts by American Catholics to secure government funding for sectarian education, 
once they were involved in private education themselves, fundamentalists began to 
decry the injustice of paying taxes to support public schools they believed to be an- 
tagonistic to their values and then having to pay again to educate their children pri- 
vately. The school choice movement has gained significant ground in recent decades as 
fundamentalists use their lobbying strength in Republican-dominated state legislatures 
to secure funding for their own form of sectarian education. Despite their growing 
success in this regard, the number of fundamentalist children being privately educated, 
be it at day schools or at home, declined significantly in the twenty-first century. 

This chapter begins with an overview of early fundamentalism and public educa- 
tion. Next, it shows why fundamentalists turned away by the thousands from the public 
schools in the post-war era, and examines the private systems they built and the massive 
homeschooling movement they created. The chapter concludes with analysis of govern- 
ment funding of sectarian education and of overall enrolment trends. 
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EARLY FUNDAMENTALISM AND 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Prior to the common school movement of the 1830s, most schools attended by American 
Protestants were church-related. Academies, especially, were often denominational. In 
the nineteenth century, however, most Protestants willingly shifted their support away 
from denominational schooling to the new public schools, both because these schools 
were basically Protestant in their background beliefs and rituals and because Protestants 
recognized that to continue to allow government to support religious institutions would 
mean supporting Roman Catholic schools as well, which they were unwilling to do. 
Some prominent Calvinists, most notably Charles Hodge, spoke out against the lowest- 
common-denominator blandness of common schools, and several efforts were made 
by conservative nineteenth-century Presbyterians to create a parochial school system, 
but lack of popular support meant that most of the schools founded by Presbyterians 
did not last long (Carper and Hunt 2007: 170-4). Protestants with closer ties to their 
immigrant cultures and languages, most notably the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
and Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod, had more success. The nineteenth-century 
parochial systems they constructed remain to this day. 

In the early twentieth century, American fundamentalists spent much more energy 
trying to ensure that their understanding of truth was maintained in the nation at large 
than in constructing alternative schools. They sought to enshrine in law the implicit cul- 
tural assumptions that had governed public education since its inception. In so doing 
they hoped to guarantee that their own theological commitments and moral and civic 
understandings would ‘continue to have a preferred place in America’s public schools 
and that no school would challenge students’ evangelical faith’ (Laats 2010a: 13). By 
far the most famous example of this was the crusade against the teaching of evolution 
in the nation’s classrooms. In this, fundamentalists were largely successful, winning, 
for example, the ‘Scopes monkey trial’ in 1925 (Larson 2006). Between 1922 and 1929 
fundamentalists lobbied for at least 53 anti-evolution bills or resolutions in 21 state 
legislatures, five of which became law. Most of these bills wanted not only to ban evolu- 
tion but, in the words of the Mecklenburg County school board in North Carolina, ‘any- 
thing that brings into question ... the inspiration of the Bible’ (Laats 2010a: 4-5). After 
Scopes, many of these bills faced a more organized opposition than had existed prior 
to the trial, so they were often defeated. On the other hand, fundamentalist pressure 
led many leading textbook manufacturers to avoid any mention of the topic of evolu- 
tion in their science textbooks for many decades, which meant that fundamentalists 
were largely successful in achieving their agenda of keeping evolution out of the public 
schools even when they failed in state legislatures. 

Fundamentalists were more successful in their drive to pass laws requiring morning 
prayers and Bible reading in many states (Laats 2010a: 194-9). These campaigns 
succeeded where the anti-evolution issue had failed due to their broader base of 
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support: Bible reading was a big tent idea. Between 1913 and 1930, 11 states passed such 
laws. In states where passage failed, fundamentalists and others worked to get similar 
provisions passed at the local level. By 1930 about half of the country’s major cities, and 
an even higher percentage of its smaller towns, had mandatory Bible reading laws (Laats 
2010a: 3). As with evolution, fundamentalists did more than just lobby legislatures. From 
the 1920s through to the 1940s major initiatives were sponsored by fundamentalist Bible 
societies and other organizations to bring Bibles and other Christian literature directly 
to public-school libraries and classrooms. The most ambitious of the many initiatives 
seeking to do this was Moody Bible Institute’s southern Appalachia campaign overseen 
by William Norton. In the decades prior to 1930 it delivered over 270,000 books to 
Appalachian public-school teachers and students. From 1930 through to the early 1960s 
it sent hundreds of thousands more (Laats 2010a: 154-5). 

During the early and mid-twentieth century, then, fundamentalists on the whole 
continued to support the public schools. They succeeded for the most part in keeping 
the tone of the public-school Protestant, Bible-affirming, and at least silent on the topic 
of evolution. A 1949 survey found that Bible reading formed a part of public-school edu- 
cation in at least 35 states. In the American South in 1960 almost 80 per cent of elemen- 
tary teachers reported public reading of the Bible to be a regular part of their school day 
(Laats 2010a: 196). Given this friendly climate, there was not much incentive to create 
separate institutions. Nationwide, only about 150 private fundamentalist schools were 
established between 1920 and 1940. A few remain to this day, but most were short-lived 
(Taylor 2006: 32). 


THE END OF FUNDAMENTALIST 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


In the 1960s many Protestants began to feel that the broader culture, especially the gov- 
ernment, had become irredeemably secular. The degree to which these Protestants 
should still be identified with the fundamentalist name or movement has received much 
scholarly attention (Pietsch 2015, Sutton 2017). Acknowledging the problematic nature 
of the label, we will continue nevertheless to use the term ‘fundamentalist’ to desig- 
nate Protestants in the post-1960 period whose apocalyptic preoccupations and very 
modern anti-modernism led them to fight against mainstream cultural trends. Many 
fundamentalists continued the fight, often successful at the local level, to keep American 
public schools free of Darwinism, socialism, multiculturalism, and feminism, even as 
they inculcated love of country, traditional gender roles, and capitalism (Laats 2015). 
Other fundamentalists, however, gradually became convinced that several correlated 
developments had turned public schools into hostile environments that could no longer 
be trusted to reinforce fundamentalist beliefs. These fundamentalists began organizing 
alternative, private options for their children. 
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In the late 1950s, in response to the successful Soviet launch of the Sputnik satellite 
into space, national panic about feared Soviet scientific superiority enabled the US 
Congress to pass the National Defense Education Act (NDEA). Among other things, 
this act provided federal funds to improve mathematic and scientific education in public 
schools and sponsored the creation of high-level science curricula written by pro- 
fessional scientists (Urban 2010). Since the Scopes trial, evolution had typically been 
a forbidden subject in high-school biology texts, but in the NDEA-funded Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) texts it featured prominently. The BSCS textbooks 
were adopted by over half of the nation’s school districts in the 1960s, and competitors 
had to update their biology curricula to keep up. In a remarkably short time evolu- 
tion became a pervasive theme of science education in American public schools (Laats 
2010a). Fundamentalists responded to this development with alarm, and creationism, 
a movement arguing that the account of the world’s origins found in the book of 
Genesis is literally true and that Darwinian evolution is false, was born (Skoog 2005). 
At first, creationists tried to outlaw the teaching of evolution altogether by passing laws 
prohibiting it, but such laws were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
the 1968 Epperson v. Arkansas decision. Failing the outright abolition of instruction in 
evolution, creationists argued that equal time should be given to instruction in both 
evolution and creationism. This strategy was rejected by the Supreme Court as well, in 
its 1987 Edwards v. Aguillard decision (Fraser 2016). 

At the same time that the Federal government was injecting evolution into the school 
curriculum, it was removing the Bible and official prayers. In 1962 the Supreme Court, 
in Engel v. Vitale, ruled that school-sponsored prayer in public schools violated the es- 
tablishment clause of the First Amendment. The next year, in Abington v. Schempp, the 
Court said the same for school-sponsored devotional readings from the Bible. These 
two rulings shocked fundamentalists, many of whom had worked for decades to en- 
sure that such practices remained part of the school day. Fundamentalists made sev- 
eral attempts to put religion back into the schools, the most frequent strategy being the 
passage of a constitutional amendment explicitly allowing prayer in public schools, but 
all such efforts ended in failure (DelFattore 2004). 

Many fundamentalists, especially in the Deep South, were also opposed to school in- 
tegration. The South, with its far smaller population of Roman Catholics, did not have 
nearly as many private schools as did the North in the early twentieth century. But when 
racial integration began on a large scale, thousands of white Southerners fled to what 
have often been called ‘segregation academies. By 1972, according to one estimate, well 
over half a million Southern children were attending segregated private schools (Grady 
and Hoffman 2018: 6). Many of these schools were also associated with fundamentalist 
religion. The South had many other strategies for avoiding integration, but one scholar 
estimated that about 16 per cent of racial segregation in Southern schools at the end of 
the twentieth century was attributable to private schooling (Clotfelter 2004). 

Post-war fundamentalists were also deeply affected by Cold War politics. Unlike their 
ideological predecessors, many of whom had favoured strong government regulation 
of both business and personal moral conduct, post-war fundamentalists developed a 
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fierce aversion to ‘big government. By the 1960s, government was tending to support 
moral reforms that fundamentalists opposed. In reaction to the Great Society liber- 
alism of Presidents Kennedy (the nation’s first Roman Catholic president) and Johnson, 
fundamentalists began to shift from their historic support of the Democratic Party to 
the Republicans. The shift took two decades to work itself out, but by the 1980s most 
fundamentalists were solidly in the Republican camp. Fundamentalist political activism 
focused on maintaining or restoring the country’s moral fabric by opposing abortion 
rights, gay rights, and other cultural flashpoints, but a new aversion to government 
programmes, including public education, developed as well (Reese 2011). 

All of these trends—evolution, secularization, racial integration, and increased 
government control—prompted large numbers of fundamentalists to opt out of 
the public education system. The trend began, slowly, in the 1960s. By 1977 the three 
largest umbrella groups to which most fundamentalist schools belonged, the American 
Association of Christian Schools, the Association of Christian Schools International, 
and Christian Schools International, accounted for the education of almost 350,000 
students. By 1992 these three organizations included 4,337 schools enrolling more than 
775,000 students. By 2002 the organizations claimed 4,812 schools teaching almost 
885,000 students (Broughman, Swaim, and Keaton 2009: 19, Laats 2010b: 58). 


THE EMERGENCE OF HOMESCHOOLING 


The rise of homeschooling in the late 1970s and early 1980s is a fascinating historical 
development, as it began at roughly the same time among members both of the radical 
cultural left and the radical cultural right, among whom fundamentalists predominated. 
Several broad social trends of the second half of the twentieth century converged to 
make the homeschooling movement possible. This section will discuss four factors: sub- 
urbanization, feminism, political radicalism, and privatization, and also consider the 
increasing bureaucratization and secularization of the public school system. Together 
these broad social changes explain why fundamentalists, who historically had been 
some of the strongest supporters of public education, turned to homeschooling in large 
numbers in the 1980s and thereafter. 


Suburbanization 


The migration of Americans of all political persuasions from farms and cities to the 
suburbs is one of the major contextual factors explaining the homeschooling movement. 
In the decades leading up to the explosion of homeschooling in the late 1970s and 1980s, 
tens of millions of Americans left rural farm life or the nation’s urban white ethnic 
enclaves and moved to the suburbs. By 1980 over 40 per cent of the population, more 
than 100 million people, lived in suburbia, a geographic space sequestered from the 
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civic-mindedness and public outlook that historically characterized both urban and 
small town American life (Hayden 2003). 

Suburban homes have grown ever bigger and more comfortable since the 1950s. 
According to the National Association of Home Builders, the average house size 
increased 15 per cent in the 1970s and a further 21 per cent in the 1980s. The median 
size of a new home in 2002 was 20 per cent larger than in 1987, and after a slight dip 
during the recession of 2008, new homes continued to grow in size (Sarkar 2011). As 
people invested more and more in the interior space that situated their private lives, it 
seemed natural to shift energy away from public space. Suburbia provided a comfort- 
able material space for homeschooling, and the privatized, anti-government outlook it 
encouraged contributed to homeschooling’s growing popularity. 


Feminism 


The mass movement to suburbia impacted American women in many ways. While 
Betty Friedan’s Feminine Mystique (1963) had argued that suburban life isolated and 
infantilized women, recent scholarship has found that post-war suburban women on 
the whole were far more engaged civically than the stereotype would allow. The sub- 
urban home was often the springboard for aggressive political involvement, especially 
among fundamentalists. Women organized locally to fight smut, to resist racial integra- 
tion, to defeat communism, to change zoning laws, and much else. They were particu- 
larly motivated by school-related issues and often described their activism in anti-statist 
terms (Nickerson 2012, Self 2012). 

Women’s roles changed as well. Women’s employment outside the home had been 
increasing slowly in the decades before World War II. Each decade between 1940 and 
1990 saw a 10 per cent increase in the percentage of married women in the workforce. 
By 1985, 50 per cent of women with children under six were working outside the home. 
Such shifts correlated with ever-increasing levels of education among American women. 
By 1960 one-third of all higher education degrees in America were awarded to women. 
By 1980 almost half were. By 2012 women were earning about 60 per cent of university 
degrees (Bailey 2004, NCES 2012). 

The homeschooling movement cannot be understood apart from the dramatic rise in 
female education and political participation that the feminist movement has secured. 
Though most fundamentalist homeschooling mothers would have utterly rejected the 
term ‘feminist’ as a self-designation, their roles far transcended those of the 1950s-era 
housewife and mother (McDannell 1995). Homeschooling became a means for women 
whose religious beliefs compelled them to stay at home to nevertheless put their educa- 
tional experience and talents to good use. Home became workplace; the mother an edu- 
cational professional. Women have long been and continue to be the dominant players 
in the homeschooling movement, both in its daily work and in movement activism. In 
the process they have crafted lives of powerful dissent from established norms, even as 
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they have sought to convince others that homeschooling is not abnormal (Lois 2013, 
Stevens 2001). 


Political Radicalism and Privatization 


Since the 1980s, commentators have been much exercised over the division of America 
into warring camps on most social issues. But what is often missed in such an ana- 
lysis is the underlying symmetry of vision both sides possess. Recent scholarship has 
emphasized how both the cultural left and right in the decades that saw the beginnings 
of homeschooling largely gave up on earlier notions of collective identity and social co- 
hesion, turning instead to patterns of thought that stressed individual identity, choice, 
rights, and desire (Isserman and Kazin 2011, Rodgers 2011). 

Given this pan-ideological commitment to local, authentic, private life and contempt 
for establishment liberalism, it is not surprising that members of both the countercul- 
tural left and the countercultural right, many of whom were fundamentalists, began to 
practise and advocate for homeschooling. On the left, disillusionment with the pace of 
social change prompted many to drop out of mainstream America. Many turned in- 
stead to communal living or to homesteading. Family and childbearing were big parts 
of the earthy orientation, and natural childbirth was often associated with permissive 
parenting and education. Many on the left saw formal schools as symbols of everything 
wrong and destructive in modern life and kept their children at home. They found a 
champion and organizer in John Holt, a leading school critic of the 1960s, who by the 
mid-1970s had given up on schools entirely and was urging parents to liberate their 
children from them. Holts magazine Growing Without Schooling became the first na- 
tional homeschooling periodical when it debuted in August 1977, and his celebrity ad- 
vocacy and frequent appearances on The Phil Donahue Show and other venues brought 
homeschooling to national attention for the first time (Gaither 2017: 136-42). 

On the right, profound changes whose roots lay in the fundamentalist-modernist 
controversies of earlier decades were continuing to divide American Protestants. The 
old denominational distinctions faded, replaced by a sharp binary between ‘conserva- 
tive’ churches that embraced a fierce biblical literalism wedded to moral traditionalism 
even as their worship became more free and casual, and ‘liberal’ churches that, even if 
they still worshipped in a manner consonant with earlier centuries, tended to shy away 
from the more miraculous and exclusive claims of Christianity. American Protestants 
realigned themselves according to this divide, and the results were good news for 
conservatives and bad news for liberals. Dramatic growth in the conservative, separatist 
sector spawned a host of alternative cultural institutions that mimicked even as they 
condemned the cultural mainstream: Christian bookstores, romance fiction, radio and 
television stations, rock concerts and festivals, music awards, theme parks, and summer 
camps. A parallel Christian culture was emerging that allowed Christian children to 
participate in the trappings of mainstream youth culture but still maintain theological 
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distinctives that early twentieth-century fundamentalists would have recognized (Luhr 
2009, Stowe 2011). 

One important facet of this late twentieth-century Christian counterculture was 
its political activism. Early in the 1960s studies of voting patterns consistently found 
that religiously conservative people were the least likely Americans to be involved in 
politics. But the ensuing decades saw an infusion of countercultural sensibility into 
the most conservative segments of the population. Shocked and outraged by social 
change, fundamentalists adopted the techniques of the left to forward their own agenda 
(Williams 2012). While earlier conservative political movements like Prohibition or 
the anti-obscenity Comstock Laws had used government to accomplish their aims, 
for fundamentalists of the late 1960s and 1970s, government itself was the problem, 
suffused as it was, many believed, with communists and moral libertines. Groups like 
the John Birch Society and later the Moral Majority organized millions of conserva- 
tive Americans to fight government initiatives. Their bases of operations were tens of 
thousands of living rooms across the country, and their membership was largely fe- 
male. Homemakers and mothers did much of the grassroots organizing and not a little 
of the actual teaching at conservative meetings. These were not Betty Friedan’s etiol- 
ated domestics. They were empowered, articulate, and unabashedly conventional. In 
the name of the home these women were coming out of the living room into the public 
square (Dochuk 2012, Schreiber 2008). 


Secularization and Bureaucratization of Public Education 


After World War II, disenchantment with public education grew on both the political 
left and right until by the 1970s it had become pervasive. Schools were attacked from 
the right for being insufficiently intellectual in titles like Educational Wastelands (1953), 
American Education: A National Failure (1963), and The Literacy Hoax (1978). Left- 
leaning books, indicting the authoritarianism of public education, were even more mer- 
ciless, bearing titles like Growing Up Absurd (1962), Crisis in the Classroom (1970), and 
Free the Children (1972) (Cremin 1989). Parents looked on as fights between teachers 
and administration got nasty. They worried about the records schools kept on their chil- 
dren and would not let them see. Fundamentalist parents protested against schoolbooks 
that mentioned witchcraft, evolution, world government, pacifism, and other cultural 
flashpoints. Sex education, life adjustment, progressive pedagogies like the ‘new math’ 
and whole language reading instruction came under fire (Laats 2015). Finally, court- 
ordered bussing to racially integrate public schools was for many the last straw, leading 
parents in many parts of America to bitterly oppose public education (Baugh 2011). 

This growing animus against government schools, however, coincided with ever- 
increasing reliance on them by most American families. By the 1970s, public education 
had become a massive, nearly universal experience for Americans. Despite pronounced 
population growth and increases in school enrolments, the number of school districts 
contracted profoundly (from 117,000 districts in 1939 to 16,000 in 1980), meaning that 
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more and more children were going to bigger and bigger schools, further and further 
away from their neighbourhoods. Such schools increasingly came to resemble one 
another, as textbook publishing, state and national testing programmes, and national 
reports exerted a homogenizing effect (Cremin 1988: 5-6). 

By the late 1970s, Americans of various political persuasions were looking for an al- 
ternative. The left wing, led by John Holt, was first to put homeschooling on the na- 
tional agenda. Homeschooling was not at first considered by many fundamentalists. In 
the 1960s and 1970s most fundamentalists were still trying to keep public-school values 
consistent with their own (Zimmerman 2002). But while activism gained them victories 
in some locales, fundamentalists rightly discerned that they were losing the battle over 
control of the nation’s public schools. In the decades following the Engel and Abington 
decisions, many of them began pulling their children out of public schools and placing 
them in upstart Protestant day schools (Dierenfield 2007). 

For some fundamentalists, however, private schools were not the answer. Reasons 
for dissatisfaction with private schooling varied: some families could not afford the tu- 
ition; some disagreed with the theology their local schools espoused; some had nega- 
tive experiences with principals or teachers; some, especially those with children with 
special needs, felt that the private school could not adequately address their child’s in- 
dividual circumstances; some believed that the Bible gave responsibility for education 
to parents only; and some, especially mothers, simply wanted to spend more time with 
their children (Vigilant, Trefethren, and Anderson 2013). In the early 1980s, Christian 
psychologist and radio show host James Dobson repeatedly featured Seventh-Day 
Adventist educators Raymond and Dorothy Moore on his programme, Focus on the 
Family. The Moores, who had for some time been arguing that children should not go 
to school until age 10 to 12 at the earliest, delivered a message that resonated with thou- 
sands of disaffected evangelicals and fundamentalists, and the Christian homeschooling 
movement was born (Gaither 2017: 142-9). As we have seen, circumstances were right. 
By the late 1970s, many fundamentalist Christians lived in comfortable suburban homes 
that could easily accommodate a homeschool. Many Christian housewives were well 
educated and committed both to their children and to staying at home. Housewives 
formed the backbone of most pro-family movements. If such women as these could pro- 
test, organize voters, conduct study groups, and lead Bible studies and women’s clubs at 
their churches, could they not teach their own children how to read, write, and cipher? 
Many decided they could. 


THE HOMESCHOOLING MOVEMENT: 
SUCCESS AND SCHISM 


Homeschoolers in the late 1970s and early 1980s organized themselves into support 
groups all over the country. They were led by John Holt, Raymond Moore, and 
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Reconstructionist Calvinist R. J. Rushdoony, all of whom travelled the country speaking 
at group meetings and advocating for homeschooling in legislatures and courts 
(McVicar 2015). In the early years these groups usually accepted all comers, regardless 
of religious affiliation or pedagogical philosophy. Homeschoolers in those days were in 
a precarious position—misunderstood and held in suspicion by neighbours and family 
members, distrusted and occasionally persecuted by authorities, confused about what 
was legal and how to do what they were trying to do. Support groups were a lifeline 
for many struggling homeschooling mothers, providing sympathetic ears, advice for 
the daily grind of teaching, and especially expertise regarding how to navigate the edu- 
cational and legal system. Since homeschooling’s fundamental ideals made intuitive 
sense to many Americans, the movement was successful at convincing the nation, es- 
pecially its courts, legislatures, and media, that this was a harmless and perhaps even 
noble phenomenon. At first exposure, many Americans recoiled against the notion of 
children being kept out of school, but attitudes and laws shifted as they listened to Holt 
describing how schools destroy the native curiosity of children, to Moore citing scores 
of studies purportedly showing that early institutionalization damages children, or to 
Rushdoony explaining how God had ordained that education falls under the sphere of 
the church and family, not the government, and that early American education reflected 
those priorities. 

Yet even as the homeschooling movement was achieving victory upon victory in the 
legislative and legal arena during the 1980s, internally tensions were growing. The year 
1985 was a seminal year, for it marked both the death of John Holt, by far the most visible 
national advocate, and the emergence of the Home School Legal Defense Association 
(HSLDA) on the national scene. In hindsight, schism seemed inevitable. In the early 
1970s there were perhaps between 10,000 and 15,000 homeschooled children in the 
United States. By the mid-1980s the best scholarly estimates place the number at some- 
where between 120,000 and 240,000, and most of these new recruits, perhaps as many 
as 85 or 90 per cent of them, were fundamentalists or some other kind of sectarian 
Christian (Murphy 2012: 8-11). These new homeschoolers chafed against a national 
leadership headed by Holt, an atheist and advocate for child rights and world govern- 
ment, and the Moores, Seventh-Day Adventists with a very low view of formal peda- 
gogy. From within their own ranks emerged a younger generation of more aggressively 
fundamentalist leaders, many inspired by Rushdoony, who quickly coordinated their 
efforts and assumed control of the movement (Gaither 2017: 161-97). Support groups 
around the country that had been open to many different religious and pedagogical 
orientations split into rival groups, one (usually much larger and better organized) for 
evangelical Protestants only, and another for everyone else. Statewide organizations and 
their annual conventions split along the same lines. Suddenly homeschoolers who could 
not sign evangelical statements of faith were not allowed to join, speak at, or advertise 
their products at conventions across the nation. Veterans of the Holt and Moore years 
broadcast their frustration as much as they could, but they were such a small minority 
within the movement that their anger and criticisms of HSLDA and other fundamen- 
talist leaders made little impact on the movement (Stevens 2001: 107-77). 
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HSLDAs membership figures best illustrate where the movement’s momentum lay. 
When it was founded in 1983 HSLDA had about 200 members. In 1985, its breakout 
year, it grew from 1,200 to 2,000. By 1987 it had 3,600 members. Throughout the 1980s 
membership figures doubled every 13 months. By 1994, 38,000 members were served by 
38 full-time employees. By 1999, HSLDA employed 60 people full time and member- 
ship topped 60,000 for the first time (Stevens 2001: 178). Meanwhile, the organizations 
founded by Holt, Moore, and others not connected to the fundamentalist power nexus 
either stagnated or declined. Why was there such one-sided growth? Homeschooling 
is nearly impossible without at least one full-time houseparent, and the fundamen- 
talist celebration of the ‘stay-at-home mom gave it a far larger population of possible 
recruits than more liberal orientations, which tended to sanction public roles for 
women. Furthermore, it was a deep suspicion of secular people and ideas that had led 
fundamentalists to homeschool in the first place, and they were not about to flee from 
secular liberalism in one venue only to embrace it in another. As a result, by the 1990s, 
homeschooling had become associated in the minds of most Americans with separatist, 
far right fundamentalist Christianity. 


PUBLIC FUNDING FOR PRIVATE 
AND HOMESCHOOLS 


Throughout the nineteenth and well into the twentieth centuries, Protestants of all sorts, 
fundamentalist or not, spoke with one voice against public funding for private educa- 
tion, since private almost always meant Roman Catholic. Yet as fundamentalists and 
evangelical Protestants moved increasingly to private and home-based educational 
options in the 1970s and thereafter, a movement to legislate tax relief or even public 
funding for families who did not use the public schools blossomed. One early reform 
proposal was to provide government-funded vouchers, which parents could spend at 
local private schools or on homeschooling supplies. 

The voucher concept had originated in the 1950s as a way to sidestep desegregation. 
It was repurposed in the 1980s by free-market economists as a way to bring market dis- 
cipline to what they took to be a bloated public-education bureaucracy. The policy, how- 
ever, proved to be contentious. In several states, when put to a vote by the citizens in the 
1980s and 1990s, voucher plans failed. Furthermore, the majority of state constitutions 
contain amendments explicitly forbidding the provision of any government funding 
to religious schools. These so-called Blaine Amendments were passed in the post-Civil 
War period by Protestants during an era of widespread anti-Catholic sentiment after 
a similar amendment, sponsored by the Speaker of the US House of Representatives, 
James G. Blaine, failed to clear the Senate in 1875. Even though the Supreme Court 
declared vouchers constitutional at the federal level in 2002 (Zelman v. Simmons- 
Harris), they violate many state constitutions (Carl 2011, DeForrest 2003). 
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In recent years, a new movement to revive the voucher concept has been gaining 
ground, especially in Republican-dominated states. Vouchers cannot be used for reli- 
gious private schools in states whose constitutions prohibit government support of re- 
ligious education. Furthermore, states that have enabled vouchers often require that 
schools receiving them comply with various regulations that many private, especially re- 
ligious schools, either cannot or will not countenance. Conservative policymakers have 
recently developed creative measures that allow taxpayer dollars to go to private schools 
without technically violating the constitutional prohibitions and without entangling 
private schools in government regulations. One prominent critic of these policies coined 
the term ‘neovouchers’ in 2008 to categorize them, claiming that the clever techniques 
used to divert tax dollars to private schools were essentially vouchers, no matter how 
they were branded (Welner 2008). Advocates understandably shy away from associating 
their reforms with the voucher label, given its unpopularity. They prefer other terms: Tax 
Credit Scholarships and Education Savings Accounts. 


Tax Credit Scholarships 


In 1997 the Arizona legislature passed the country’s first tax credit scholarship pro- 
gramme. It allowed taxpayers to ‘donate’ their tax money to a nonprofit Scholarship 
Tuition Organization (STO), which then gives the money back to parents to be spent 
at approved private schools; 100 per cent of the monies donated can then be deducted 
dollar-for-dollar from the donor’s state tax bill, though the cap on donations has been 
rather modest. The programme has grown steadily, and by the second decade of the 
twenty-first century it was providing tuition assistance to around 32,000 students a 
year, most of whom were spending this money on fundamentalist or evangelical private 
schooling. Further legislation passed in 2006 and 2012 provided more funding, which 
meant that, depending on the cost of the school, a family using all of the programmes 
Arizona made available could pay most or all of their child’s private-school tuition with 
tax money diverted from the State (EdChoice 2020). 

By 2020 17 other states had passed some form of tax credit scholarship. Not all of 
them were as liberal as Arizona’s law, but this format is clearly the most prominent of 
the ‘neovoucher’ initiatives, responsible by 2020 for well over $1 billion a year of money 
being diverted from public to private, mostly religious, frequently fundamentalist, 
schools (EdChoice 2020). There have even been efforts to replicate the model at the fed- 
eral level. In February 2017 four Republican Congressmen introduced House Bill 895, 
which if passed into law would have provided a 100 per cent deduction from federal in- 
come tax for tuition paid to a private school. That particular bill went nowhere, but with 
strong backing from many well-positioned, private-school-friendly lawmakers, future 
efforts may prove more fruitful. 

Not surprisingly, tax credit scholarships have many critics. The Arizona system, being 
the oldest, has come under the most scrutiny. When legislators first proposed the pro- 
gramme in 1997 they estimated that it would cost the state about $4.5 million a year. After 
two decades costs ballooned to well over $200 million a year, with no end to growth 
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in sight. Furthermore, as a 2015 investigative report disclosed, very little of that money 
was going to support the children the bill’s original architects claimed would be helped. 
In that year only about 3 per cent of the monies was going to support the education of 
children with special needs, and only 32 per cent to families making less than $45,000 
a year. Private-school enrolment in Arizona, the report found, had actually dropped, 
suggesting that rather than drawing new public-schoolers into the private sector, the 
monies were in large measure subsidizing the private, mostly religious schooling of 
wealthier families who would have sent their children to private schools anyway and 
would have been able to afford to do so with or without the scholarships (Rau 2015). 


Education Savings Accounts 


Education Savings Accounts (ESAs) are another mechanism invented to work around 
state constitutional prohibitions of tax money being used to fund religious education. 
Again, Arizona was the first state to pilot the approach, creating the Empowerment 
Scholarship Accounts Program in 2011. In an ESA, a parent who withdraws from public 
schooling receives a debit card loaded with all or a portion of that child’s state per-pupil 
funding allocation. The parent can then use the card to make educational purchases for 
the child from a range of options approved by the government. Approved options can 
range from private schooling to tutoring, from homeschooling curriculum to extra- 
curricular opportunities. In many cases parents can also save the money and use it later 
for college expenses. Though challenged, Arizonas 2011 law was upheld in 2014 when 
the Arizona Supreme Court declined to review a Court of Appeals decision declaring 
that ESAs did not violate the state’s constitution (EdChoice 2020). 

Eligibility for Arizonas ESA programme was originally limited in several ways, 
but over time eligibility criteria have been loosened. In the 2018-19 school year eligi- 
bility was universalized, though the move brought a new round of legal challenges. 
Meanwhile, five other Republican-dominated states began their own ESA programmes. 
The trend in Republican-dominated states was clearly towards creating limited ESAs 
and then gradually expanding eligibility. Public opinion has also gradually shifted in 
favour of such funding mechanisms, meaning that it seems increasingly likely that the 
long-term prospect for fundamentalist private and homeschooling in many states is that 
it will increasingly be subsidized with taxpayer funds through creative mechanisms like 
tax credit scholarships and education savings accounts (EdChoice 2020). 


THE DECLINE OF FUNDAMENTALIST PRIVATE 
AND HOMESCHOOLING 


Ironically, even as many states moved towards providing government subsidies of pri- 
vate religious schooling, the number of children attending such schools declined dra- 
matically in the early twenty-first century. Though precise counts are impossible given 
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the decentralized and unregulated nature of private schooling in the United States, sev- 
eral data points lend credence to the observation. 

The schools founded by fundamentalists in the 1970s and thereafter were not typ- 
ically sponsored by denominational bodies, but by local churches or even just a few 
individuals. Many of them joined a Christian school association that could provide ac- 
creditation, professional training, insurance packages, legal assistance in the event of 
conflict with the State, and entry into a network of like-minded schools. The largest of 
these organizations, the Association of Christian Schools International (ACSI), was 
formed in 1978 as a merger of three regional organizations. In 1967 the three parent 
organizations had a combined membership of 102 schools enrolling 14,659 students. By 
1973 they had 308 schools. Over the next three decades enrolment skyrocketed, reaching 
a peak at the turn of the millennium of 3,849 schools enrolling 707,928 students. Yet this 
was followed by steady decline, to just 2,372 schools enrolling 499,447 students in 2017 
(Gaither 2017: 117, NCES 2020). 

A second organization, Accelerated Christian Education (ACE), was founded by 
fundamentalists Donald and Esther Howard in 1970 to connect schools using the cur- 
riculum they created for the independent school they founded in Texas in that year. The 
ACE curriculum was adopted by thousands of the Christian schools founded in the 
1970s and 1980s because its worksheet-dominated system was easy to deliver cheaply 
and with minimal teacher oversight. It also promised to teach children ‘from God’s per- 
spective; celebrating the virtues of Christian America and free enterprise as it decried 
communism, socialism, the United Nations, and secularism. There were 1,450 schools 
using the ACE curriculum by 1976, and about 5,000 schools by 1987. But many of these 
schools were small and financially unstable, causing them to close in large numbers in 
the 1990s. That trend continued in the twenty-first century, with only 814 ACE schools 
remaining in 2015 (Gaither 2017: 176). 

A third organization, the aggressively separatist American Association of Christian 
Schools (AACS), was founded in 1972 with 80 schools enrolling 16,000 students. It 
experienced similar growth in the 1970s but by the mid-1980s had stagnated and then 
declined dramatically from 1,200 schools enrolling 187,000 students in 1991, to 706 
schools enrolling 74,344 students in 2017 (Gaither 2017: 117, NCES 2020). A fourth or- 
ganization, Christian Schools International (CSI), was historically a Dutch Reformed 
group, but it expanded in the 1980s to include many of the new pan-denominational 
Christian schools. By 1987 it had 400 member schools and 1,200 non-member schools 
that used some of CSIs services but could not officially join due to the Reformed theo- 
logical stance CSI required. It also declined in the twenty-first century, down to 279 
schools by 2015 (Gaither 2017: 117, NCES 2020). 

Several factors might explain this decline in fundamentalist private education. 
Perhaps the most significant is demographic transformation. As many surveys have 
shown repeatedly, Americans had grown less religious overall by the early twenty-first 
century, largely through generational replacement (Jones 2016, Pew Research Center 
2019). Fundamentalists comprised a smaller and smaller share of the American popula- 
tion overall, reducing the possible pool of children for their schools. 
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A second factor is economic. The long recession of 2007-9 took a toll on middle- 
income families, thus exacerbating a long-term trend of decreased enrolment in private 
schooling (Murnane et al. 2018). One economic analysis found that the recession caused 
private-school enrolment to drop by as much as a third, and there was no recovery even 
seven years later (Lamb and Mbekeani 2017). 

A third factor is shifts out of private fundamentalist schools into homeschools and newer 
educational models, especially classical Christian academies. Homeschooling by the 2000s 
had become far more institutional, with many students attending cooperatives meeting 
in local churches or other buildings, usually once or twice a week, which functioned very 
much like conventional schools. Many of these cooperatives used a model of education 
that was also growing as a private-school curriculum: ‘classical education, as popularized 
by Reformed firebrand Douglas Wilson in Recovering the Lost Tools of Learning: An 
Approach to Distinctively Christian Education (1991). Wilson's book took a 1947 address by 
British medievalist, playwright, and novelist Dorothy L. Sayers and turned it into a tem- 
plate for a new model of private schooling. Wilson’s model has been refined and expanded 
upon by many other Christian educators from a wide range of theological traditions. The 
Association of Classical Christian Schools, founded by Wilson in 1994, grew steadily even 
as many other private networks declined. In 2019 it had around 300 member schools with 
a combined enrolment of around 50,000 students (ACCS 2020: 13). A prominent classical 
homeschool cooperative umbrella organization, University Model Schools International, 
saw schools in their network grow from 12 in 2002 to 89 in 2019—characterized by 
Christianity Today as ‘Bible-teaching, Plato-loving, homeschool elitists’ (Markos 2019). 

A fourth possible contributing factor to enrolment decline is the fallout from a 
series of sex-abuse scandals that hit the fundamentalist churches and their schools in 
the 2010s. Though not receiving as much national attention as similar scandals in the 
Roman Catholic Church, the dynamics were much the same and were very destabilizing 
for many in the fundamentalist orbit. Those implicated in the sex abuse allegations 
and cover-ups included luminaries of the fundamentalist world like Bill Gothard of 
the Institute in Basic Life Principles; Jack Schaap and other pastors of the First Baptist 
Church of Hammond, Indiana; Doug Phillips of Vision Forum Ministries; leaders 
affiliated with Sovereign Grace Ministries; and leaders in such prominent fundamen- 
talist institutions as Bob Jones University in South Carolina, Maranatha Baptist Bible 
College in Wisconsin, and various missions organizations (Gaither 2017: 254-60). 

When we turn from fundamentalist private schools to fundamentalist home schools, 
there are two important recent trends. First, homeschooling numbers, which had been 
growing markedly since the 1980s, had plateaued by the 2010s. The data here is incon- 
sistent. Several states continued to report steady growth (ICHER 2020). However, the 
best available national estimate found that homeschooling did not grow from 2012 to 
2016 (McQuiggan, Megra, and Grady 2017). Second, the dominant homeschooling 
culture seemed to be trending away from the angry counter-cultural fundamentalism 
that dominated the movement in the 1990s and early 2000s and towards a more ecu- 
menically Christian, less sectarian vision. The popularity of classical education was one 
example of this trend, as was the contraction of statewide conventions affiliated with 
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HSLDA and the growth of more big tent conferences and curriculum fairs like Great 
Homeschool Conventions (Gaither 2017: 243-54). 

Despite the recent decline in Christian day school enrolment and homeschooling’s 
apparent stagnation, the fundamentalist presence in American education remains 
strong, both in its historic role as an agent for holding back modernizing trends in 
the public-school system and in its efforts to construct private alternatives. Though 
abiding demographic trends are not in its favour, the decentralized nature of American 
schooling policy means that in places where fundamentalism commands widespread 
acceptance, its priorities can still be publicly institutionalized. In states with Republican 
supermajorities, furthermore, legislation providing public funding of fundamentalist 
private educational options is likely to increase. Whatever the long-term eventuality, it is 
clear that for the foreseeable future, fundamentalism will continue to exert a significant 
influence on the ecology of education in the United States. 
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CHAPTER 21 


ADAM LAATS 


THE conservative Protestant evangelicals who met in Philadelphia in 1919 to launch the 
World (or World’s) Christian Fundamentals Association (WCFA) knew they faced a di- 
lemma. Among other challenges confronting their new group, they worried intensely 
about the state of higher education. As Wheaton College President Charles Blanchard 
reported to the meeting, even at traditionally Christian colleges—including some that 
had long embodied the ideals of conservative evangelical Protestantism—things had 
changed drastically over the previous 30 years. 

President Blanchard offered bold resolutions for the new fundamentalist group 
to consider. First, he warned that many self-identified Christian colleges were actu- 
ally teaching ‘infidelity, atheism, and anti-Christianity. Blanchard called on the new 
fundamentalist organization to cut off financial support for any such schools. As he 
demanded, 


it is the duty of Christian pastors and teachers to publicly protest against the 
teaching of men and secular or Christian institutions which deny the inspiration of 
the Bible, the truth of the miracles which it records, the account of the creation of 
man, the virgin birth and the redemptive work of our Lord Jesus Christ. (Blanchard 
1919: 19-20) 


At the time, the higher-educational options for fundamentalists seemed bleak. It was not 
only the relatively small group of fundamentalist leaders assembled in Philadelphia for 
the founding of the WCFA, but all fundamentalists who looked askance at the current 
state of higher education. Besides protesting, however, fundamentalist parents, pastors, 
and academics could be forgiven for wondering how they could save higher education. 
Very few existing denominational colleges adopted the fundamentalist vision. Many 
Bible institutes agreed with Blanchard’s idea of proper higher education, but most of 
them did not offer bachelor’s degrees. In response, beginning in the 1920s, a few existing 
liberal-arts colleges—such as Blanchard’s Wheaton College in Illinois—pledged their 
allegiance to fundamentalism, and many Bible institutes began or continued their 
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transformation into four-year colleges and universities. Furthermore, a small group of 
new interdenominational fundamentalist colleges sprang up to provide a trustworthy 
fundamentalist higher education, one that prepared fundamentalist youth for profes- 
sional careers and exposed them to the great liberal-arts traditions without turning their 
heads with purportedly atheistic sciences or hedonistic lifestyles. 

As this chapter will explore, the network of American interdenominational higher 
education that coalesced in the 1920s never solved some of the ambiguities involved. In 
the end, despite disagreements and confusion about the definition of fundamentalism 
(and eventually conservative evangelicalism more broadly), fundamentalist colleges 
loosely defined themselves by their unique focus on student safety. Fundamentalist 
higher education was not unique in this regard—all colleges hoped to keep students safe. 
Rather, the defining element of fundamentalist schools was their understanding of the 
dangers from which they protected students. Fundamentalist institutions promised to 
keep students safe from some of the trends that had become intrinsic parts of American 
higher education at mainline and secular institutions, such as a sceptical approach to 
morality and knowledge, and a winking acceptance of student misbehaviour, including 
sexual misbehaviour. To that end, fundamentalist college leaders developed a set of dis- 
tinctive practices at their schools, including strict codes of conduct for students and 
detailed doctrinal agreements for faculty. 

In other ways, however, fundamentalist colleges adopted many elements of main- 
stream American higher education without demur. Fundamentalist institutions were 
not immune from larger trends in higher education. For example, after World War II, 
enrolment boomed at fundamentalist schools, just as it did at all institutions of higher 
education in the United States. The number of fundamentalist and conservative evan- 
gelical colleges also boomed, and competition between them became far more intense. 
In addition, due in large part to the new atmosphere of competition, almost all funda- 
mentalist colleges enthusiastically embraced the goal of earning regional accreditation, 
as a necessary symbol of academic legitimacy, just as it was for mainstream institutions. 
Furthermore, as at all colleges and universities, fundamentalist administrators 
had to perform a difficult balancing act between the competing visions of different 
constituencies, whether students, parents, faculty, alumni, or other observers. 

Despite all these challenges, fundamentalist higher education experienced healthy 
growth throughout the twentieth century. If President Charles Blanchard could have 
seen the future, he might have been encouraged by the number of options available for 
fundamentalist families by the end of the century. For instance, as one glossy pamphlet 
from 1982 made clear, the offerings for fundamentalist higher education were just as 
robust as for any other kind of college. In this pamphlet, fundamentalist and conser- 
vative evangelical colleges tried to lure prospective students with their own unique 
offerings. Unlike the higher education landscape when President Blanchard surveyed 
it in 1919, by the 1980s there was an overabundance of fundamentalist options. Each 
school scrambled to convince fundamentalist students of its unique strengths. For in- 
stance, Liberty Baptist College in Virginia commiserated with fundamentalist students 
who faced “Decisions! Decisions! Decisions!’ If students chose LBC (the future Liberty 
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University) they would be joining ‘the only independent, fundamentalist, separatist, 
local church-afhiliated, liberal arts college that is regionally accredited’ If they chose John 
Brown University in Arkansas, the JBU advertisement promised, they would get the 
same great evangelical education without paying as much tuition as they would at com- 
parable schools such as Gordon, Houghton, Wheaton, and Westmont Colleges. Some 
schools emphasized their fundamentalist bona fides, as when Dallas Baptist College 
promised, “There will be no compromises made, no short-cuts taken in providing the 
finest Christ-centered education and training’ Other schools focused on more worldly 
factors. Central College of Kansas, for instance, said that it would ‘prepare you for life 
and ajob (Campus Life, 1981-1982). 

Clearly, by the end of the twentieth century, the network of fundamentalist colleges 
and universities had grown in ways Charles Blanchard could only have imagined. 
Indeed, the kaleidoscopic nature of fundamentalist higher education forces this chapter 
to put some limitations on its scope. Its central emphasis will be on the experience of 
fundamentalist higher education in the twentieth century rather than on its important 
roots stretching back much earlier. It will also focus on the United States, though as the 
chapter describes, US colleges always had global ambitions. It will adopt the labels used 
by participants at the time, most notably concerning the split between self-identified 
‘fundamentalists’ and reforming ‘new-evangelicals’ in the mid-twentieth century. Also, 
though a wide variety of denominational institutions participated in the fundamentalist 
movement, this chapter will focus on interdenominational schools, using the archives of 
six leading institutions: Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, Bob Jones University in South 
Carolina, Biola University in California, Wheaton College in Illinois, Gordon College 
in Massachusetts, and Liberty University in Virginia (Laats 2018: 279-84). Finally, al- 
though fundamentalist institutions played leading roles in other aspects of fundamen- 
talist life, such as defining creationism, outlining proper politics for Christians, and 
exploring the meanings of fundamentalism itself, this chapter will concentrate instead 
on the specifically educational elements, asking what fundamentalists wanted out of 
their network of colleges, Bible institutes, and universities. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS 


When President Blanchard of Wheaton College issued his warning in 1919, he based it 
on his own research into the spiritual state of Christian higher education. He surveyed 
54 colleges in the Midwest, asking college presidents if they allowed students and fac- 
ulty to use tobacco or alcohol, or to be involved in card-playing, dancing, or ‘secret 
associations’ such as Masonic fraternities. Blanchard wanted to know if the institutions 
held the Bible to be the inspired Word of God and whether they taught evolution. He 
asked if his neighbouring colleges still sought to form the ‘Christian faith of the students. 
As Blanchard reported to the Philadelphia WCFA conference, the news was sobering. 
He did not offer the specific results of his survey, but only informed his fundamentalist 
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colleagues that colleges could no longer be trusted. In Blanchard’s opinion, none of 
them—not even the self-identified Christian colleges—kept students truly safe from 
soul-destroying modern norms and knowledge (Blanchard Papers 1). 

President Blanchard was not the only one warning of the decline in Christian higher 
education. Also in 1919, George W. McPherson issued the results of his own higher edu- 
cation survey. McPherson, a fundamentalist pastor in New York City who had grown 
alarmed by reports from college students, surveyed 211 institutions from a wide variety 
of Protestant denominations. He asked school leaders if they taught evolution and theo- 
logical modernism. With very few exceptions, such as Blanchard’s Wheaton College, 
McPherson found that colleges did not teach fundamentalist theology or science. Like 
Blanchard, he advised his fundamentalist allies that drastic action was necessary. As he 
put it, “We must organize and mobilize the Evangelical Forces in order to destroy the 
anti-Christian influences in our educational and religious life’ (McPherson 1919: 189). 

During the 1920s, the decade in which fundamentalism first emerged on the higher 
education stage, there was widespread agreement among fundamentalist academics 
and school leaders that something needed to be done to preserve Christian higher 
education along fundamentalist lines. Yet they were often initially unsure what to do. 
President James M. Gray of the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago ardently supported a 
renewed vision of higher education that centred itself on fundamentalist interpretations 
of Scripture and missionary outreach. He lamented the fact, however, ‘that the present 
revival of Bible truth and testimony should have gotten the name of Fundamentalism 
fastened on it’ In Gray’s opinion, it would be better to retain the traditional label of evan- 
gelicalism’ or even simply ‘Christianity, so as not to be seen as purveyors of ‘some new 
thing and some awful heresy’ (Gray 1923). As the fundamentalist movement gathered 
steam throughout the 1920s, however, Gray and other conservative evangelical leaders 
embraced the fundamentalist label for their institutions until the middle of the century, 
when the debate over calling themselves ‘evangelical’ or ‘fundamentalist’ resumed. 

Throughout the twentieth century, however, the ambiguities that Gray worried 
about concerning the fundamentalist label remained unresolved. School leaders never 
managed to agree on important ideas. For example, fundamentalist colleges never 
agreed on a single, defining theology to teach their students. Many schools focused on 
a distinctive dispensational premillennial reading of the Bible, but such teachings were 
not universal (Laats 2018: 173-7). Similarly, as the fundamentalist higher education net- 
work expanded, fundamentalist institutions never agreed on a unified code of behaviour 
for students or even on a unified approach to key intellectual topics such as evolutionary 
theory. Nevertheless, a set of distinctive practices and attitudes did emerge. It was not 
due to any conscious plan or organized scheme, but fundamentalist schools defined 
themselves in the end by a shared, if loosely defined, dedication to student safety. Of 
course, student safety was not only a fundamentalist concern, but the fundamentalist 
school network defined itself by its unique vision of the dangers that faced students. 
While many colleges eagerly embraced the latest theological considerations and scien- 
tific revolutions, fundamentalist colleges specifically promised to protect students from 
such notions. School founder and evangelist Bob Jones expressed this idea in 1928 when 
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he promised parents that if they sent their fundamentalist children to his new college, 
they could ‘go to sleep at night with no haunting fear that some skeptical teachers will 
steal the faith of their precious children’ (Bob Jones Magazine 1 (June 1928): 3). 


FACULTY FEALTY 


In the 1920s, some fundamentalist college leaders underestimated the task they 
faced. Many assumed that establishing a safe fundamentalist school was as simple as 
guaranteeing the unadulterated fundamentalist faith of all its faculty. As the twentieth 
century wore on, however, fundamentalist college administrators came to realize that 
control over faculty beliefs was not so simple. Instead, at leading institutions such as 
Wheaton College, the struggle to guarantee faculty fidelity became part of a broader in- 
stitutional contest for power and influence. 

One of the first failed attempts to police fundamentalist higher education by cracking 
down on faculty beliefs was the short-lived fundamentalist experiment at Des Moines 
University. The Iowa Baptist school had been struggling to balance its budget and 
Torontos fiery fundamentalist minister T. T. Shields offered in 1927 to revive the school 
as America’s first great fundamentalist university (Laats 2018: 49-50). Shields’s first move 
was simple: he fired all faculty and forced them to engage in personal interviews to get 
their jobs back. As WCFA leader William Bell Riley wrote, this simple tactic would en- 
sure that any ‘New Theology professors’ would not be able to ‘pussyfoot it’ past Shields’s 
rigorous fundamentalist inquisition (Riley 1927: 6). Like most fundamentalist school 
leaders in the twentieth century, Riley and Shields assumed that a safely fundamen- 
talist faculty would guarantee a safely fundamentalist college. But Shields’s simple plan 
did not work. The entire faculties of the chemistry, biology, mathematics, and physics 
departments refused to return. The school imploded, almost failing to offer enough 
classes for continuing students to finish their degrees. In the end, rioting students led 
Shields to abandon his higher education ambitions, and the school lapsed back eventu- 
ally to non-fundamentalist denominational control (May 1956). 

As was typical for his aggressive style, Shields quickly blamed the debacle on a ‘wide, 
wide conspiracy’ of ‘devilish elements’ (May 1956: 226). In fact, however, there was a 
much simpler, worldly explanation for Shields’s fundamentalist failure. During the 
twentieth century, mainstream American higher education experienced a slow revo- 
lution in faculty roles. In earlier days, American colleges routinely required faculty 
members to swear adherence to detailed creeds and statements of faith, but by the 1920s, 
as historian Roger Geiger explains, ‘faculty power was making inroads against auto- 
cratic presidents’ (Geiger 2015: 143, 155, 494). In addition, the supernatural assumptions 
of fundamentalist scholarship, also once the norms in American higher education, 
had ‘increasingly lost credibility within the academy’ (Roberts and Turner 2000: 70). 
When naive fundamentalist college leaders such as Shields hoped simply to force fac- 
ulty members to swear their adherence to a list of fundamentalist beliefs, they did not 
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account for the institutional power dynamics that had become inextricably linked to 
the operation of colleges and universities. At mainstream institutions, mandatory 
statements of faith for faculty members had become both intellectually unappealing 
and institutionally impossible to demand. Instead, faculty at mainstream institutions 
exerted both their academic freedom and their independent institutional power. 
Throughout the twentieth century, without a clear understanding of the complications 
involved, fundamentalist school leaders generally insisted on a simplistic vision of fac- 
ulty purity. Although administrators were probably sincere in their assumptions that 
faculty loyalty to detailed statements of belief was critical to assuring continuing fun- 
damentalist purity, insistence that faculty members swore to a statement of beliefs often 
became tangled with other sorts of power dynamics within fundamentalist institutions. 

One example that illustrates this complicated blend of institutional power dynamics 
and faculty faith is that of Professor C. Gregg Singer at Wheaton College. Like every 
faculty member, Singer annually signed the school’s statement of faith which included 
a belief in the ‘personal, premillennial, and imminent return’ of Jesus Christ (Edman 
Papers 1). When he was hired in 1945, Singer had explained to President V. Raymond 
Edman that he did not believe in premillennialism, so every year Singer crossed out 
the word ‘premillennial and wrote in ‘amillennial’ (Edman Papers 2). It had never been 
a problem. In 1948, however, Singer led a faculty conspiracy to dilute Edman’s power 
(Edman Papers 3). He disliked some of Edman’s recent decisions, including an expan- 
sion of enrolment and a tightening of faculty salaries. Unfortunately for Singer and his 
co-conspirators, Edman retained the confidence of the board of trustees. It did not take 
long for Singer to be fired, the official reason being his disagreement with Wheaton’s 
statement of beliefs (Edman Papers 4). In fact, there was much more going on behind 
the scenes. 

Similar conflicts over faculty faith and institutional fidelity occurred at other funda- 
mentalist institutions. At Bob Jones College, for instance, faculty members such as Ted 
Mercer were fired as part of a power struggle in 1953 (Laats 2018: 131-8). Lloyd Hamill 
was fired by Biola in 1957 due to Hamill’s support for racial integration (Laats 2018: 230). 
As a general rule, the idea that a fundamentalist college required a pure fundamentalist 
faculty was never questioned. In practice, that meant that faculty could be fired if they 
went against an institution’s formal fundamentalist beliefs. As a result, disagreements in 
the language of faculty faith became embroiled in more mundane battles over institu- 
tional power and influence. 


CODES OF CONDUCT 


Most students at Wheaton would probably not have noticed the president’s-office 
politicking surrounding Professor Singer’s case. What students and their families did 
notice were the distinctive behavioural rules that dominated fundamentalist schools. 
Indeed, one student at Bob Jones College in the 1920s defined the school not by any 
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theological measure, such as its preaching of premillennial theology or anti-modernist 
hermeneutics, but rather as a ‘a strictly disciplined Christian school’ (Warwick 1984: 121). 

Certainly, fandamentalist and conservative evangelical colleges were not unique 
in their attempts to control student behaviour. Before the late 1960s, mainstream 
and liberal institutions also imposed rules on student conduct, to a degree that 
might seem surprising today. For example, as Christopher Loss has argued, during 
the 1920s most institutions—fundamentalist or not—created or tightened in loco 
parentis rules as expectations shifted about the level of freedom students should ex- 
pect (Loss 2012: 36-8). As late as 1947 the University of Michigan required student 
gatherings of three or more to be registered with school authorities (Bailey 1988: 85). 
At the University of Virginia in 1959, a new administrator enforced existing strict 
rules against student drinking (Dabney 1981: 471). And even in the supposedly free- 
wheeling 1960s, students still had to check in with dormitory staff no later than 11 p.m. 
on weeknights at institutions such as Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee 
(Conkin 1985: 640). 

During the twentieth century, self-consciously fandamentalist colleges engaged in 
similar attempts to control student behaviour, though fundamentalist rules tended to be 
stricter and more comprehensive than those at mainstream institutions. In addition to 
rules against drinking alcohol, students at fundamentalist schools were also usually not 
allowed to smoke, dance, or play cards, and often forbidden to put on dramatic shows 
or attend movies. In particular, dating and even casual encounters with the opposite 
sex were more regulated on fundamentalist campuses than on mainstream ones— 
although the student at Bob Jones University who was caught in 1952 climbing out of 
his girlfriends bedroom window in the middle of the night would probably have been 
in trouble at any institution at that period (BJUA 1). But no non-fundamentalist colleges 
posted spies outside the movie theatre downtown to discourage student attendance, the 
way Wheaton did in the 1920s (Crossett 1984). 

Although all fundamentalist colleges imposed strict codes of conduct on students, 
there were significant variations in the severity with which they enforced the rules. 
When a young Billy Graham arrived on the campus of Bob Jones College in 1937, for 
example, he was quickly dismayed by the rigour with which the rulebook was enforced. 
As Graham later recalled, ‘It shocked me. There were demerits for just about every- 
thing’ (Frady 2006: 98). Yet unlike most fundamentalist schools, Bob Jones College 
encouraged student dramatic productions. In fact, even when fundamentalist parents 
complained in 1955, Bob Jones Sr. allowed no exceptions to the mandatory-participation 
rule in campus plays (BJUA 2). 

From time to time, students remonstrated with administrators at fundamentalist 
institutions about the strict rules. For example, in 1946 one student at Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago pleaded for male and female students to be allowed to eat together in 
the campus dining room. Unless students had practice interacting with members of the 
opposite sex, he argued, they would never be able to succeed as missionaries (Brusseau 
1946). Like this one, most student complaints were framed in the language of the school’s 
fundamentalist mission itself. Students were careful not to ask for more freedom for its 
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own sake. Rather, they couched their demands for rule change as if motivated by a desire 
to deepen and improve the school’s fundamentalist vision. 

In some cases, students warned that campus rules were not being enforced se- 
verely enough. In the late 1960s, for instance, a group of conservative students at Biola 
University in California wrote an open letter to President Samuel Sutherland, praising 
the institution’s adherence to proper conservative evangelical behavioural norms. 
However, they fretted that some students were openly flouting the rules: ‘the failure of 
a number of Biola girls to adhere to the dress rule is altogether too evident. Excessive 
bodily exposure of Biola girls has ... proven a hindrance to study’ (Sutherland Papers 
1). Whether pressing for relaxation of the rules or stricter enforcement, student requests 
usually only succeeded when they convinced administrators that changes were needed 
in order to maintain the institution's reputation as safely fundamentalist. When it came 
to student behaviour, that usually meant the stern enforcement of a detailed rulebook. 
Not only were students supposed to be safe from threatening ideas such as liberal the- 
ology, but also from worldly trends such as smoking, drinking, and carousing with 
members of the opposite sex. 


EXPANSION AND COMPETITION 


Insistence on a religiously pure faculty and a tightly controlled student body made fun- 
damentalist colleges and universities stand out from mainstream and liberal institutions. 
In many other important ways, however, fundamentalist higher education mirrored 
the development of American higher education as a whole. For example, in the years 
following World War II, the whole higher education sector grew by leaps and bounds. 
The generous funding provided by the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (known 
as the GI Bill) sent millions of students flooding campuses nationwide, including funda- 
mentalist ones. That flood of students prompted rapid growth to meet the need. By the 
1960s, the marketplace of fundamentalist and conservative evangelical higher education 
had taken on a new competitive element. 

The GI Bill proved surprisingly popular among veterans. Although, as Lizabeth 
Cohen and others have argued, it was not as socially revolutionary as some have 
imagined, it did have a tremendous impact on American higher education (Cohen 
2008: 156, Turner and Bound 2003: 151). Just over half of World War II veterans took 
advantage of its provisions, which meant over two million new students in colleges and 
other educational programmes. By 1947, almost half of all college students were GI Bill 
students (Mettler 2005: 7). Fundamentalist institutions welcomed the new intake and 
their federally funded tuition dollars. In California, for example, Pepperdine University 
expanded rapidly from about 1,200 students to over 2,000 (Dochuk 2011: 126). Wheaton 
grew from 1,193 students in 1941 to 1,524 in 1946 (Bechtel 1984: 165, 184). Bob Jones 
College experienced perhaps the most drastic transformation of all fundamentalist 
institutions. In 1947, it had to move from its Cleveland, Tennessee campus to a new 
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location in Greenville, South Carolina, in order to handle the newly expanded stu- 
dent body. At the same time, it added programmes and became Bob Jones University, 
which claimed 1,585 students, compared to only 455 in 1941 (Turner 1997: 101, 370). 
Fundamentalist colleges benefited from the GI Bill in other ways also. Although many 
schools baulked at accepting direct funding from the federal government, many were 
willing to receive in-kind or surplus war materiel (Ringenberg 1984: 210). Bob Jones 
College, for example, accepted 50 federal trailers and seven housing units to help ac- 
commodate all their new students (Turner 1997: 101-2). 

Existing fandamentalist institutions often could not handle the surge of new students, 
and a new crop of colleges, universities, and institutes sprang up to meet the demand. 
Institutions such as the Tennessee Temple schools (1946), Grace College, Indiana (1948), 
Baptist Bible College, Missouri (1950), Midwestern Baptist College, Michigan (1953), 
Indiana Baptist College (1955), Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Minneapolis 
(1956), Clearwater Christian College, Florida (1966), Maranatha Baptist Bible College, 
Wisconsin (1968), Lynchburg Baptist College, Virginia (1971, later Liberty University), 
and Pensacola Christian College, Florida (1974), opened around the United States and 
offered fundamentalist students a new range of options for safe, fundamentalist, and 
conservative evangelical higher education. 

The vast expansion of fundamentalist institutions did not come as an unadulter- 
ated boon for administrators and school leaders. Older colleges now found them- 
selves contending with new competitors for students. For example, Biola University in 
California had long regional roots, first as a Bible institute, then as a college and uni- 
versity. By the 1960s, Biola’s administrators found themselves competing with a cross- 
city rival, Azusa Pacific College, which became Azusa Pacific University in 1981. Azusa 
Pacific also had long roots in the region, opening as a “Training School for Christian 
Workers’ in 1899 (Otto 2008). By the mid-1960s, however, Azusa’s aggressive pursuit 
of conservative evangelical students left Biola’s administrators flustered. They spied on 
Azusa’s recruiting practices and worried that Azusa’s ‘more lenient’ campus rules gave 
Azusa an unfair recruiting advantage (Sutherland Papers 2). 

A similar story unfolded at established fundamentalist colleges nationwide. Wheaton 
College, for instance, had long enjoyed bumper crops of applicants without exerting 
much effort. In the late 1960s, however, Wheaton’s administrators received a rude 
shock. Whereas 8,528 potential students had requested information in 1964, by 1967 
that number had plummeted to only 6,403, with only 1,101 actual applicants (Armerding 
Papers 1). The newly established admissions office struggled to explain the drop and to 
cope with its effects. The obvious culprit, they concluded in 1966, was the new burst of 
competing fundamentalist and conservative evangelical schools (Armerding Papers 2). 
It was not only the number of new institutions that caused the problem. Perhaps more 
importantly, by the 1960s the world of fundamentalist higher education had grown 
much more specialized. Parents and students could pick from a multitude of schools, 
each tailored to specific religious, political, and regional tastes. In 1966, Wheaton’s 
admissions administrator posed the crucial question: “To what extent have rumors 
about Wheaton going “liberal” hurt?’ (Armerding Papers 3). The post-war boom in 
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fundamentalist higher education had created a new reality. Unlike the world of the 
19208, in which parents and pundits fretted about the utter lack of reliable, safe, funda- 
mentalist higher education, by the 1960s fundamentalists had abundant options from 
which to choose. The new spirit of competition was one of the most important ways 
in which fundamentalist institutions joined in mainstream trends transforming higher 
education as a whole. 


A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


As fundamentalist and conservative evangelical universities competed in the new 
post-war world, a crucial marker of success became regional accreditation. For all 
institutions, fundamentalist or not, this was a required symbol of their academic legit- 
imacy and they went to great lengths to earn it. It was an expensive project, however, and 
fundamentalists tried to meet the challenge in novel ways. 

Famously, a few fundamentalist colleges bucked the trend. For example, although 
Bob Jones College claimed to have earned regional accreditation during the 1930s, by 
the 1940s its leaders were denouncing accreditation as yet another worldly snare (Laats 
2018: 168). As other colleges moved toward accreditation, Bob Jones Sr. began touting 
his resistance as a fundamentalist principle. As he wrote in 1947, accrediting agencies 
tended to be ‘not only modernistic and radical but in some ways pagan and atheistic 
(BJUA 3). However, most other fundamentalist colleges worked hard to earn and main- 
tain regional accreditation, which required keeping up facilities such as libraries and 
laboratories, and healthy faculty—students ratios. 

Before he left for Wheaton in 1961, Hudson Armerding tried and failed to win re- 
gional accreditation for Gordon College with the New England Association. As Dean 
Armerding told the Gordon trustees in 1957, the path to accreditation was difficult. 
Gordon first applied in 1944 and after its rejection made significant changes to its pro- 
gramme. It reapplied in 1948 and 1953, but was again rejected. The problems, Armerding 
told the trustees, were substantial. The accreditors considered Gordon’s faculty teaching 
load excessive and their salaries inadequate. The school’s finances were shaky— student 
fees played too large a role (GCA 1). 

Though Gordon College eventually won regional accreditation in 1961, the experience 
convinced Armerding that fundamentalist colleges needed to make significant changes. 
His proposal was to combine. As he confidentially described to President T. Leonard 
Lewis, Gordon could take the lead in bringing together fundamentalist and conserva- 
tive evangelical colleges into a new association. The financial hurdles for accreditation 
could be overcome in one bold leap, Armerding suggested, with existing fundamen- 
talist colleges combining to form a great ‘Christian university. Each campus would offer 
similar initial two-year programmes for all students. After that, every campus would 
specialize, giving fundamentalist colleges a way to focus their limited resources on 
targeted programmes (GCA 2). Other leaders soon picked up on Armerding’s plan. In 
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1962, as editor of Christianity Today, Carl Henry endorsed the idea. If small conserva- 
tive evangelical colleges could combine, Henry argued, they could sidestep the ‘almost 
hopeless struggle for accreditation (Henry 1962: 24). 

The idea for a consortium of fundamentalist and conservative evangelical colleges 
attracted interest, but never along the ambitious lines Armerding had originally 
envisioned. By 1971, he had enlisted 10 charter members in the fledgling Christian 
College Consortium. The first practical accomplishment of the organization was to 
combine funds to invest in computer systems for management information systems’ 
that none of the schools could afford on its own (Armerding Papers 4). By the mid- 
1970s, a new allied organization, the Christian College Coalition, had grown into a size- 
able group. Instead of dreaming of a grand multi-campus evangelical university, the 
Coalition focused on political lobbying in the interests of fundamentalist and conserva- 
tive evangelical higher education as a whole (Patterson 2001: 42, 51). 

Though Armerding’s early dreams of a grand cooperative university were officially 
abandoned in 1976, the Council for Christian Colleges and Universities (CCCU) and 
similar organizations assisted fundamentalist institutions as they struggled to meet the 
expensive institutional requirements of higher education. Ironically, the CCCU bills it- 
self in the twenty-first century as dedicated to fostering a unique sort of “Christ-centered 
higher education’ (CCCU 2021). In its origin, however, the CCCU umbrella group 
began, not as a way for fundamentalist colleges to stand out from mainstream higher 
education, but rather as the only way for them to fit in. 


GLOBAL CONNECTIONS 


One way that fundamentalist institutions stood out from mainstream higher education 
was through their focus on missionary education. For most of the twentieth century, 
colleges, universities, and Bible institutes in this network promoted missionary prep- 
aration as one of their primary reasons for existence. As one historian of evangelical 
higher education noted, ‘it is difficult to exaggerate the extent to which the early Bible 
schools emphasized foreign missionary activity’ (Ringenberg 1984: 161). 

For example, Biola University always required students to engage in “Christian Work’ 
of some kind, meaning some kind of missionary outreach (Williams and Miller 1983: 16). 
For many students this included volunteer work in the local community, but for others 
it meant serving a stint in an overseas mission. To facilitate these global connections, 
in 1916 Biola established a missionary branch campus in China, which remained open 
until just after the 1949 revolution (Williams and Miller 1983: 46-7). Biola’s emphasis on 
global missionary work was typical of the network of fundamentalist institutions. As 
historian Virginia Brereton noted, by 1962, fully half of all Protestant missionaries from 
the United States were graduates of the network of Bible institutes (Brereton 1990: 128). 
It was not only students who participated in global missionary work. Many institutions 
hired faculty primarily on the strength of their missionary credentials. At Moody Bible 
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Institute, for example, R. A. Glover of the China Inland Mission taught courses on 
mission work. At least one student remembered Glover's class about the heroic history 
of missions as ‘very convincing’ (Contento 1992). 

By the end of the twentieth century, the global focus of many evangelical institutions 
shifted away from traditional missionary work and towards institutional partnerships. 
After the collapse of the Soviet Union, for example, the CCCU began a series of 
exchanges between US-based member campuses and those in the former USSR. By 
1993, the CCCU set up a similar exchange programme for students in Middle East 
Studies (Patterson 2001: 75). At the beginning of the twenty-first century, the CCCU had 
enrolled over 180 institutional members outside of the United States (CCCU 2021). 


SATISFYING SUPPORTERS 


Like all higher education institutions, fundamentalist colleges needed to balance the 
strident demands of competing interests. Alumni groups, faculty members, students, 
and trustees often insisted on taking colleges in different directions, and university 
presidents had to engage in messy compromises in order to keep their institutions afloat. 
In the case of fundamentalist and conservative evangelical schools, the debates often 
took political and religious turns. Interested groups often worried, loudly and publicly, 
that colleges were becoming too conservative or too liberal, too fundamentalist or too 
neo-evangelical. In most cases, school presidents found themselves making administra- 
tive changes in order to mollify one outraged constituency or another. A few examples 
from different institutions will help illustrate this trend. 

At Biola University in 1957, President Samuel Sutherland found himself negotiating 
the tricky evangelical racial politics unleashed by Billy Graham's crusades. Although 
Graham was no racial radical, by the late 1950s his popular revival services were ra- 
cially integrated. Lloyd Hamill, editor of the Biola magazine The King’s Business, issued 
a stinging pro-integration editorial. “No Spirit-controlled Christian, Hamill argued, ‘can 
escape the solid fact that all men are equal in God’s sight’ This was ‘the plain teaching 
of the Bible’ (Hamill 1957). The reaction from the fundamentalist community was im- 
mediate and intense. The King’s Business received several letters of support for its anti- 
racist position, but those letters were swamped ten-to-one by a much larger proportion 
of outraged pro-segregation appeals (Hamill 1958). In many cases, angry fundamentalist 
segregationists condemned Biola in harsh terms. One woman wrote to denounce both 
Graham and Biola for their friendliness to racial integration. In his desperation to be 
popular with ‘the high-ups and with the press; she thought, Graham had been ‘willing to 
compromise. For that reason, she wrote inaccurately, Graham had been expelled from 
two ‘outstanding, sound Bible colleges: The implication was clear: if Biola sided with 
Graham, it must have become un-sound in its fundamentalist faith (“Reader Reactio 
1958). Other letter-writers were less restrained in their tone. One man warned that Billy 
Grahams racial integrationism had provided Graham with a ‘one-way ticket to hell’ This 
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critic demanded his subscription money back, warning he wanted nothing more to do 
with Biola or The King’s Business (Herring 1958). The vitriol unleashed by Hamill’s edi- 
torial put President Sutherland in a bind. Personally, he supported Billy Graham, both 
as a neo-evangelical revivalist and as a racial integrationist. However, Sutherland could 
not afford to alienate his overwhelmingly conservative fundamentalist constituency. As 
a result, he fired Hamill, explaining to Graham that the editor had been dismissed for 
‘the very foolish letters he wrote and statements which he made’ (Sutherland Papers 3). 

Conservative fundamentalists were not the only group to which university 
presidents had to listen. Across the country at Gordon College, President James 
Forrester reluctantly withdrew from a politically conservative programme in order to 
satisfy powerful faculty members. In 1964, Forrester had attended a workshop at John 
Brown University in Arkansas. The promoters, led by Carleton Campbell and Emmett 
R. Lehman of The King’s College north of New York City, hoped to spread their free- 
market Christian message among conservative evangelical college leaders (GCA 
3). The goal was to bring politically conservative ‘American Studies’ programmes 
to evangelical campuses, as adopted by schools such as The King’s College, John 
Brown University, and Harding College in Arkansas. Such programmes would teach 
students ‘a pervading high regard for Freedom in its spiritual, economic and political 
dimensions. Faculty could research ‘our traditionally motivating intangibles ... rever- 
ence for God, total human concern for the individual, an abiding dedication to pres- 
ervation of our Constitution and a cherishing regard for personal Freedon’ (GCA 
4). When President Forrester tried to bring an American Studies programme to 
Gordon College, however, faculty members resisted. One influential faculty member 
disliked the reputation of ‘extreme right’ schools such as Harding College. The plan, 
faculty dissenters warned, would eventually detract from Gordon's religious mission 
by supplanting it with purely political goals (GCA 5). In spite of his enthusiasm for 
the idea and for the financial support it could potentially bring to Gordon, Forrester 
acquiesced. He could not hope to ram through an academic programme if his faculty 
leaders did not agree. 

As at Gordon and Biola, university and college presidents at all fundamentalist and 
conservative evangelical institutions were forced to balance the demands of various in- 
fluential groups, such as faculty members, alumni, trustees, or tuition-paying parents. 
Presidents were also regularly inundated with appeals from fundamentalists who had 
absolutely no ties to the schools themselves. Yet astute administrators recognized the 
need to consider these appeals. If they lost their reputation as reliably safe fundamen- 
talist schools, their funding could dry up. Parents would take their tuition money else- 
where, and alumni donors would shut their cheque books. 

For example, in 1968, Hudson Armerding (the president of Wheaton College since 
1965) received an angry letter from a woman who claimed no connection to the school 
itself. Rather, this correspondent informed Armerding that she had been talking with ‘a 
group of persons’ from her church and the subject of Wheaton came up. Some members 
of the group insisted that Wheaton had begun teaching evolution and had ‘departed 
from the fundamentals of the Bible. More than that, they understood that Wheaton now 
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‘allows “worldly practices’—movies, smoking, etc? Was it true? In spite of the fact that 
this complainant had no ties to Wheaton itself, as a member of an evangelical church 
she felt a right to demand an explanation from Armerding about the Wheaton cur- 
riculum (Armerding Papers 5). Armerding agreed. Like all fundamentalist and con- 
servative evangelical college presidents, he understood that he needed to balance the 
demands of all sorts of competing interest groups, including informal chat sessions after 
church services. And, although the specific issues were often unique to fundamentalist 
colleges—secular college presidents never had to assure anyone that they were teaching 
the proper fundamentals of the Bible, for example—the need to satisfy different 
constituencies and to maintain a sterling reputation was true at all universities. 


KEEPING STUDENTS SAFE 


In the end, the very ambiguities of fundamentalism itself offered beleaguered university 
presidents a path to follow, even if it was often a treacherous one. Because the funda- 
mentalist legitimacy of a college or university was not subject to a clear and undisputed 
checklist of theological or behavioural principles, school presidents had some flexibility 
in how they defined it at their school. However, the general principle was always the 
same: fundamentalist higher education was defined by its success in keeping students 
safe from some of the trends of mainstream higher education. But the exact parameters 
of that safety were as ambiguous and contested as were the definition of the threats. 

For example, though almost all colleges banned dramatic productions as too worldly, 
Bob Jones Sr. could tell parents in 1955 that their children were not only allowed to put 
on plays, but even that such participation was mandatory. As Jones explained at the 
time, ‘On Bob Jones University campus life is not divided into the secular and the sa- 
cred. The Shakespearean programs open with prayer and close with prayer just like any 
other programs’ (BJUA 2). In other words, although nearly all other fundamentalist 
colleges disagreed, Bob Jones Sr. was able to argue successfully that his school would 
require dramatic productions. As long as Bob Jones University succeeded at the wider 
goal of student safety, fundamentalist parents and students went along. Similarly, in the 
1960s, Wheaton College decided to change its behavioural rules for students. For years, 
students such as future historian Mark Noll had pleaded politely with the administra- 
tion to reconsider its decades-old student code (Armerding Papers 6). In 1967, President 
Armerding acquiesced, changing the stern prohibitions of the earlier rules to a call for 
students to ‘cooperate constructively’ in proper conservative evangelical behaviour 
(Armerding Papers 7). Keenly aware of the concerns of the watching evangelical world, 
however, in 1971 Armerding announced that Wheaton would never fall into the trap of 
‘a shallow permissiveness. It is not difficult to hear the echoes of worried admissions 
officers and nosy fundamentalist letter-writers in Armerding’s assurance that students 
at Wheaton would still be ‘disciplined and corrected’ when necessary (Armerding 
Papers 8). In both cases, administrators at Bob Jones University and Wheaton College 
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were able to take advantage of the fact that the rules of proper fundamentalist and con- 
servative evangelical higher education were not written in stone, but rather subject to 
the ever-changing accepted norms of a broad evangelical public. As long as colleges and 
universities could make a reasonable claim to be protecting the faith and morals of their 
students, their reputations would remain intact. 
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CHAPTER 22 


JOE COKER 


BETWEEN the end of the Revolutionary War and the outbreak of the Civil War an evan- 
gelical version of Protestantism flourished in America. It emphasized the need for 
individuals to undergo a dramatic, life-altering religious conversion experience, and 
considered it a Christian duty to ‘redeem’ both the people and wider society through 
sharing the gospel message and promoting biblical principles. This strain of Bible- 
centric Protestantism reached a high-water mark of activism and success during the 
Second Great Awakening, an upsurge in religious revivalism and vitality spanning 
the first four decades of the nineteenth century. These evangelical Christians initiated 
and led the temperance and prohibition movements in America, viewing it as part 
of their Christian obligation to redeem and reform both their neighbours and their 
culture. Christian fundamentalism was also an outgrowth of the same evangelical 
movement, though it developed some half century after the inception of the temper- 
ance campaign. 

Thus, from its genesis, an anti-alcohol sentiment was part of the DNA of Christian 
fundamentalism. By the time the fundamentalist movement emerged, most conser- 
vative evangelical churches not only condemned the recreational drinking of alcohol 
but had also abandoned the 1,900-year-old practice of using wine in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. Indeed, in the twenty-first century it remains the norm for most 
American fundamentalist churches to use unfermented grape juice in lieu of wine for 
communion and to frown upon—or vehemently denounce—even moderate consump- 
tion of alcohol by their members. This chapter will explore fundamentalist thought 
and activity regarding alcohol from the early proto-fundamentalists and the heyday 
of fundamentalism in America (and, coincidentally, of the prohibition movement) 
in the 1910s and 1920s, through to the post-1970s fundamentalist resurgence and the 
growing generational rifts regarding alcohol consumption in the twenty-first century. 
While fundamentalists have fairly consistently maintained an anti-alcohol stance for 
over one hundred years, there is strong evidence to suggest that fundamentalist views on 
drinking will be significantly different in the future. 
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PROTO-FUNDAMENTALISM AND DRINKING 


By the time of the American Civil War, the temperance movement had existed for about 
half a century. In the aftermath of the War of 1812, the Market Revolution opened the 
door to increased availability and affordability of distilled alcohol, especially in the cities 
of the north-east. This sparked the creation of numerous local temperance societies that 
sought to curb the sharp rise in drinking, public drunkenness, and arrests for intoxi- 
cation. A nationwide organization, the American Temperance Society (founded 1826), 
encouraged Americans to drink only in moderation and to shun hard liquor. It was 
superseded by the American Temperance Union (founded 1836) which demanded total 
abstinence from all alcoholic beverages. In the 1840s the tactic of moral suasion gave 
way to legal prohibition, first at the local level and finally, beginning in 1851, at the state- 
wide level (Blocker 1989: 11-60, Rumbarger 1989: 4-37). 

At every stage in the movement's evolution, Protestant evangelicals were at the fore- 
front of both its leadership and membership. The anti-alcohol crusade was a natural 
expression of the style of evangelicalism emerging out of the Second Great Awakening— 
an activist faith determined not only to win lost souls to Christ but also to perfect both 
individual and collective morality in America. The ideological roots of evangelical total 
abstinence can be traced back to Wesleyan perfectionism (Warner 2008: 21-5). This 
brand of evangelicalism, reinterpreted and reinvigorated by Charles Finney, had great 
confidence in the ability of individuals to move towards moral perfection, and also in 
the concomitant improvement of wider society. Slavery could be abolished; the prison 
system could be reformed; education could be improved; poverty could be minimized; 
heaven on earth could be experienced—and so America’s misuse and over-consumption 
of alcohol could naturally be curbed as well. In fact, the cessation of drinking would 
likely lead to many of the other ills of society such as crime and poverty simply ‘drying 
up, evangelicals believed. 

The conflagration of 1861-65 distracted many Americans from a focus on temperance 
and prohibition—though prohibition was implemented in varying degrees both in the 
North and the South, as a wartime measure rather than as a righteous cause. But in the 
aftermath of the Civil War, concern about drinking slowly rekindled, and by the 1880s 
evangelicals had returned to their pre-war levels of enthusiasm for legal prohibition. 
However, there was geographic variation: in the 1850s the restriction of alcohol sales had 
taken place primarily in the North and Midwest, beginning with the “Maine Law’ in 1851, 
but the post-war push for statewide prohibition in the 1880s was centred in the South. It 
was also this post-Civil War milieu which provided the roots of fundamentalism. 

Ironically, some of the key progenitors of proto-fundamentalism in the 
Reconstruction Era held more lax views towards alcohol consumption than both their 
evangelical contemporaries and their fundamentalist descendants. As Ernest Sandeen 
long ago noted, the ‘roots’ of fundamentalism lay largely in the premillennial dispensa- 
tionalism of John Nelson Darby and the conservative Princeton Theology articulated by 
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Charles Hodge (Sandeen 1967: 67). But Irishman Darby, who made five trips to America 
between 1862 and 1877, rejected the biblical foundation of the temperance movement. 
He stated that those arguing that the moderate consumption of alcohol was unbiblical 
were promoting a doctrine that ‘they cannot pretend to see in scripture’ (Darby 1971: iii. 
247). Hodge, whose commitment to the plenary inspiration of Scripture was laid out in 
his three-volume Systematic Theology (1871-3), also refused to support the temperance 
and prohibition causes, despite being a teetotaler himself. His objections stood more 
upon his aversion to extra-ecclesial organizations like temperance societies—because 
they were incongruent with Presbyterian governance and outside of denominational 
control—and his (sometimes wavering) commitment to the idea of the spirituality of 
the church (Hoffecker 2011: 138-9). This latter principle held that the church was to 
attend only to spiritual matters, not secular or worldly ones, such as reforming society or 
legislating the sale of alcohol. Hodge was inconsistent in the application of this doctrine, 
however, calling for the legal abolishment of slavery while opposing Christian entangle- 
ment in other moral and political issues. 

Beyond his opposition to extra-ecclesial societies, Hodge also ardently resisted efforts 
within the Old School Presbyterian denomination to elevate the temperance cause. 
When the General Assembly in 1843 sought to bar liquor retailers from membership 
in the denomination, Hodge used the pages of the Princeton Review to argue that tee- 
totalism had no basis in Scripture and that any attempt to make it a measure of Christian 
piety must be rejected. He continued to fight such efforts when they re-emerged at later 
General Assemblies in the 1850s and 1860s (Hoffecker 2011: 137, 389). Nevertheless, 
despite Hodge's resistance, by the end of the century most Old School Presbyterians 
had thrown their support behind temperance. When Princeton professor of theology 
Charles W. Shields signed off on Princeton Inn’s application for a liquor licence in 
1897—his signature was required because he lived next to the inn—he was attacked by 
a conservative student newspaper and by the Presbyterian synod. Though defended by 
University president, Francis Patton, another Old School Presbyterian, Shields ended 
up leaving the denomination and becoming an Episcopalian (Kemeny 1998: 115-7). The 
fact that Shields was so ostracized by conservative and proto-fundamentalist elements 
within the Presbyterian Church for his rather tangential support for the sale of alcohol, 
demonstrates the degree to which Old School resistance to the temperance movement 
had become a rare exception to the dominant rule. 

Between 1880 and 1920, conservative elements within evangelicalism began to co- 
alesce into ‘fundamentalism, seeking to define and defend doctrinal purity in the face 
of the growing prevalence of liberal theological trends. During those same decades, 
the prohibition movement in America became a central political issue—one with 
deep social, moral, and religious dimensions. These parallel phenomena in American 
life—the ascension of prohibition and of Christian fundamentalism—remained 
deeply intertwined throughout the early twentieth century. That is not to say that reli- 
gious fundamentalists were solely responsible for the passage in 1919 of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the United States constitution, which prohibited alcohol throughout 
the nation. Temperance and prohibition were never purely conservative movements. 
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Indeed, many Protestant progressives and liberals, as well as Roman Catholics and 
people from both political parties (or all three, if one remembers to include the influ- 
ential Prohibition Party) lent support and leadership to the prohibition cause (Coker 
2020: 20-36). Indeed, in an era of rapidly deepening division within American religious 
life, as the chasm between fundamentalists and modernists widened and became more 
visceral, prohibition served as the lone issue upon which persons from all sides could 
agree and cooperate. 

Nevertheless, the anti-drinking movement in America always had as its core a conser- 
vative and mostly white constituency, for whom prohibition functioned and appealed 
in a myriad of complex ways and carried religious, social, and political implications. 
In northern urban areas a fear of the growing prevalence of immigrant groups, and in 
the South a fear of the growing equality of African Americans, helped fuel support for 
prohibition as it provided a narrative that reinforced the ‘otherness’ of such groups. In 
this nativist narrative, working-class taverns where eastern European émigrés gathered 
to drink after work became breeding grounds for laziness, illegal activities, crime 
syndicates, lost wages, domestic violence, workers’ unrest, resentment of capital, and 
a host of other threats to the social, economic, and moral order. Likewise, southern 
saloons that catered to poor African Americans were painted by white temperance 
advocates as ‘dives’ that weakened the minds and self-control of young black men, and 
such places featured prominently in white attempts to defend the lynching of black men 
accused of raping white women after having imbibed at such an establishment (Coker 
2007: 123-74). The prohibition narrative also frequently emphasized the weakness of 
women and their continued need for protection by white men, reinforcing traditional 
gender roles and elevating masculinity and whiteness over and against the ‘other’ In 
the years after the First World War, prohibition activity also served to reify white, male 
American ideals about America’s purity, moral superiority, long-imagined role as a ‘city 
upon a hill, and emerging responsibility as the saviour of the world, by charting a course 
towards moral improvement, social betterment, and cultural uplift for the rest of the 
world to emulate. 


PREACHING PROHIBITION 


The Fundamentals: A Testimony to the Truth (1910-15) dealt primarily with Christian 
doctrine, not Christian morality, and only one reference to alcohol consumption 
appeared in all 12 volumes. The contribution by British evangelist Algernon J. Pollock, 
a member of the Plymouth Brethren, listed alcohol consumption as an ‘evil habit’ along 
with the use of opium, laudanum, and tobacco (Pollock 1910-15: 124). But after the crisis 
of the First World War, as fundamentalists coalesced into a coherent movement, they 
began to express greater concern at the moral degeneration of society. This coincided 
with a wider desire among many Americans to put the country on a path of post-war 
improvement, including ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment in January 1919, just 
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four months before the first meeting of the World Christian Fundamentals Association 
(WCFA). 

The vast majority of early fundamentalists cheered on nationwide prohibition. 
For some it was the fulfilment of long-cherished hopes. For example, in a sermon in 
Minneapolis in 1898, William Bell Riley, architect of the WCFA, had identified the 
‘damnable saloon’ as the epicentre of American social decay and political strife. He 
had prayed for a day when the saloon ‘and all that viperous brood of accessories that 
now smite our children, scab our civic life, and stain our very republic shall come to 
an end’ (Riley 1898). Democratic politician and barrister, William Jennings Bryan, be- 
came closely identified with fundamentalism through his prominent part in the 1925 
Scopes trial, ‘a sort of fundamentalist pope; as journalist H. L. Mencken put it at the 
time (Mencken 1925). In his posthumously published memoir, Bryan explained that 
total abstinence from alcohol had been a virtue instilled in him by his parents at an early 
age—so early that he began to sign temperance pledges even as a child. As Secretary of 
State under President Woodrow Wilson in 1913-15, Bryan was known (and lampooned 
in the international press) for serving grape juice instead of wine when hosting foreign 
ambassadors for meals (Bryan 1971: 187-9). Former baseball player turned evangelist, 
Billy Sunday, who has been called the ‘poster-boy’ of fundamentalism in the 1910s and 
19208, was also one of the most vocal and active prohibitionists during those decades 
(New 2012: 143). “The champion of all champions for temperance generally and prohib- 
ition specifically, as John Fea described him, Sunday worked the cause into most of his 
sermons and sometimes oriented entire revivals towards eliminating the alcohol trade 
in his host city, such as his Chicago crusade in 1918 (Fea 1994: 244). 

The Southern Baptist pastor J. Frank Norris has been termed ‘the most significant 
southern fundamentalist in the first half of the twentieth century’ (Hankins 1996: 1). 
He was notoriously brash and confrontational in his preaching, politics, and person- 
ality, and he made advocating for prohibition a cornerstone of his ministry in Fort 
Worth, Texas. Norris’ antics and rhetoric regarding prohibition were as over-the-top as 
one would expect from the notorious foe of liberalism and modernism. A local District 
Attorney publicly accused Norris of arson, but later died in an alcohol-related traffic 
accident, riding in his Cadillac along with two women and multiple cases of liquor. 
Witnesses at the scene discovered ‘a half-quart bottle of liquor broken and ... sitting 
straight up on the pavement, and it hada lobe of brains in it? Someone apparently picked 
up ‘this bottle of liquor and brains’ and delivered it to Norris. The following Sunday, 
Norris brought the bottle and its morbid contents into the pulpit with him and preached 
a sermon on the biblical text ‘the wages of sin is death: Numerous people in attendance 
were reported to have fainted (Entzminger 1946: 112). 

The appeal of the prohibition cause for early fundamentalists was multi-faceted. The 
temperance movement had flourished amongst nineteenth-century evangelicals in part 
because it meshed so well with their postmillennial optimism about the progress of hu- 
manity, the universal spread of the Christian faith, and the ushering in of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. Faith in progress remained widespread in the early twentieth century, 
and advocates of prohibition saw a logical progression from local prohibition to the 
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statewide, national, and even global levels as inevitable. Humanity had progressed to 
a stage at which it was ready to make massive moral and societal improvements, many 
evangelicals thought. With regard to drinking, for example, Southern Baptist Seminary 
professor of New Testament, John Broaddus, argued in the 1890s that if Jesus and his 
disciples had been as knowledgeable in their day about the detrimental effects of alcohol 
consumption they would have opted for tea at the Last Supper, not wine (Homan and 
Gstohl 2002: 28-9). 

One key development that took place with the emergence of fundamentalism was 
the shift from a predominantly postmillennial eschatology to a premillennial one. 
Prohibition, however, turned out to be as popular with premillennialist fundamentalists 
as it had been with their postmillennial forebears. If nothing else, the continued in- 
crease in alcohol sales despite the spread of prohibition legislation reinforced the pre- 
millennialist conviction that the world was becoming progressively worse, not better. 
Fundamentalism’s rise reflected not only a reaction against growing theological lib- 
eralism and an increasingly secularized modern society, but also a shift towards pes- 
simism and an eschatological outlook which saw society spiralling deeper and deeper 
into godlessness and evil. The decline of civilization was seen by many premillennialists 
as a harbinger that the end truly was nigh. A handful of fundamentalists took a more 
radical inference from this logic and believed that attempts to reform society (such as 
prohibition) were, in fact, tools used by Satan to distract people from the grim reality of 
civilizations downfall. Along these lines, Isaac Haldeman and Arno Gaebelein, leading 
dispensationalists of the 1910s, bemoaned the rise of prohibition sentiment out of fear 
that Christians would gain a false sense of reassurance that the world was improving, 
not worsening (Marsden 2006: 125). But by and large, fundamentalists in the early twen- 
tieth century found in prohibition an appropriate, and achievable, salve for a world in 
dire moral straits. 

As public opinion of fundamentalism deteriorated in the years following the Scopes 
trial, public support for national prohibition also began to wane. In 1928 the Democratic 
presidential candidate supported repeal, and as the decade closed, groups like the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment were growing in influence (Pegram 
2020: 90-7). But the eventual repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment in 1933 had little 
impact upon most American fundamentalists’ disdain for alcohol, and they simply 
returned to their pre-Amendment stance of supporting local and statewide prohib- 
ition. Even in locales where purchasing alcohol was now legal, many fundamentalists 
held tightly to their conviction that doing so was incompatible with Christian piety and 
morality. For the remainder of the twentieth century this was particularly true of Baptist 
fundamentalists. 

Among Presbyterian fundamentalists there was greater diversity of opinion and 
fractures began to grow in the aftermath of repeal. The Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church (OPC), founded in 1936 by J. Gresham Machen, was internally divided over 
continued support for prohibition measures. The majority of the young denomin- 
ation voted against a resolution in support of prohibition, citing ‘Christian liberty’ 
as their reason. The fault line that divided the OPC on alcohol was partially cultural, 
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not theological. Many Presbyterian opponents of prohibition were born outside the 
United States in countries such as Scotland and the Netherlands, where Reformed 
theology was strong and social drinking was an important part of the culture. 
Presbyterians born in America tended to be more supportive of teetotalism (Hart 
2013: 264-5). 

Machen himself was not a teetotaler, nor did he find such teaching in Scripture (Kidd 
2019: 63). He refused to support the ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment, or the 
1919 National Prohibition Act (‘the Volstead Act’) which brought it into effect, deeming 
the whole prohibition enterprise to be an excessive intrusion of the state upon the pri- 
vate lives of citizens. For Machen, it was not primarily a biblical or moral matter, but an 
issue of the proper role of government. A man who even bemoaned crosswalk signals 
as excessive government meddling in people’s daily affairs and activities, Machen 
despised prohibition as government overreach (Machen 1987: 128, Moorhead 2012: 358). 
But he was out of step with his Presbyterian colleagues who were so disappointed in 
his stance that his elevation to chair of apologetics and ethics at Princeton Theological 
Seminary (the General Assembly’s approval of which was traditionally just a formality) 
was blocked by dry Presbyterians (Hart 1994: 135-6). Machen was an outlier, and as one 
historian has noted, he ‘stood virtually alone among fundamentalists in his opposition’ 
to prohibition (Hankins 2010: 30). Like Darby and Hodge before him, he was one of 
the few exceptions that serve to demonstrate the rule: the overwhelming majority of 
early fundamentalists either supported prohibition or total personal abstinence from 
alcohol. Machen’s student Carl McIntire was more typical of fundamentalist attitudes. 
McIntire and his followers left the OPC in 1937 in part because of its lax attitude to- 
wards alcohol and formed an even more rigidly fundamentalist denomination, the Bible 
Presbyterian Church, which staunchly forbade the consumption of alcohol or tobacco 
(Ruotsila 2016: 40). 

Of course, fundamentalism from its inception had an awkward tension built into its 
resistance to alcohol. On the one hand, the principle of biblical inerrancy and a liter- 
alist hermeneutic was established as a key component of fundamentalist self-identity. 
On the other hand, the Bible appeared to show Jesus and the apostles drinking alcohol. 
Thus inerrancy and prohibition were immediately on a collision course. How would a 
movement that insisted on a literal reading of the biblical text also embrace a non-literal 
reading of the passages related to wine? For the most part, this paradox was addressed 
using well-worn justifications developed by evangelicals in the nineteenth century. The 
‘two-wine theory’ argued that koine Greek used different terms for two different types 
of ‘wine’ —one fermented and alcoholic, the other non-fermented grape juice—and that 
Jesus and his disciples drank the latter, never the former. This theory was first posited 
by the English Congregationalist minister Benjamin Parsons in Anti-Bacchus: An Essay 
on the Crimes, Diseases, and Other Evils Connected with the Use of Intoxicating Drinks 
(1840), though it was quickly refuted by Princeton professor John MacLean on account 
of its poor exegesis, misunderstanding of the biblical languages, and flawed logic (Sack 
2000: 16-24). Not least, it was difficult to reconcile with a literal reading of the New 
Testament, such as John 2 which includes an assessment of the fine quality of the wine 
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created by Jesus at Cana. Nevertheless the ‘two-wine theory’ remained popular among 
fundamentalists throughout the twentieth century in defence of their temperance 
appeals. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS IN 
Post-PROHIBITION AMERICA 


The half-century following the Scopes trial saw fundamentalism withdraw from 
the limelight. Ensconced within their own self-isolated churches, denominations, 
colleges, and seminaries, fundamentalists sought to remain untainted and uncor- 
rupted by the perceived immorality and godlessness of the surrounding world. 
Internal disputes arose during this era, most significantly the split between 
hardline fundamentalist evangelicals and the ‘neo-evangelicalism’ of Billy Graham 
and Christianity Today, but one widespread point of fundamentalist orthodoxy was 
that alcohol consumption was always sinful, and that only grape juice could be used 
in communion services. Some of the most significant shapers of the mid-century 
movement were particularly outspoken in their opposition to social drinking 
by Christians. 

Bob Jones, Sr., for instance, was a significant leader of the fundamentalist movement 
in America from its beginnings until his death in 1968. From the outset of his itinerant 
revivalist career, Jones incorporated prohibition as a key element of his evangelistic 
message and fostered the growth of prohibition sentiment across the American South 
(Rouse 2015). He rejected the idea that Jesus made alcoholic wine at the wedding feast at 
Cana and said of the notion that moderate drinking is acceptable that ‘there never was 
a baser lie hatched in hell’ (Johnson 1982: 77). Still today Bob Jones University in South 
Carolina carries on its namesake’s belief that alcohol consumption and the Christian life 
are incompatible. The school’s position statement notes that: 


As an orthodox, historic fundamentalist, non-denominational Christian liberal arts 
university, Bob Jones University has taken a consistent stand for complete abstinence 
from the use of alcohol since our inception in 1927. It is the University’s position that 
total abstinence from alcohol usage is crucial to the believer’s unhindered and unob- 
scured testimony—in the home, among fellow believers in the church, in the work- 
place and in society at large. (Bob Jones University 2021) 


Nevertheless, these were increasingly intra-church conversations. While 
fundamentalists retained hopes of being able to someday remove the teaching of evolu- 
tion in public-school classrooms through one means or another, by the Second World 
War calls for a return to nationwide prohibition of alcohol (this time with better en- 
forcement) had died out. Fundamentalists and other religious conservatives continued 
to protect local-level ‘blue laws’ restricting liquor sales, but they gave up on pushing for 
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their expansion at a national level. Besides, the Twenty-First Amendment of 1933 which 
repealed prohibition had little practical impact upon many Americans (especially those 
living in rural areas where fundamentalism was most prevalent) due to local prohib- 
ition statutes still in place in numerous states and counties. The last statewide prohib- 
ition law was not repealed until 1966, and many local restrictions still linger today. For 
fundamentalists, condemning alcohol became less a question of public policy than 
of Christian morality, and total abstinence from alcohol remained a barometer of an 
individual's spiritual health and devotion to God. 

One of the most important instruments for keeping the lanterns of fundamen- 
talism alight during the mid-twentieth century was the newspaper The Sword of the 
Lord, founded in 1934 by John R. Rice who edited it until his death in 1980. Rice set 
an unapologetic tone for the post-war fundamentalist attitude towards drinking (‘there 
is a curse on the man who drinks, or the woman who drinks’) and even excoriated 
Christians for patronizing stores and restaurants that sold alcoholic beverages (Rice 
1960: 1). Asked if it would be wrong for a Christian to work for a business that sold al- 
cohol, Rice responded: ‘I would not be willing even to eat in a place where drinks are 
served, much less to work there ... If it is all right to eat there, then it is all right for 
people to run the place as it is run and to sell drinks. But that is obviously wrong. They 
ought not to sell drinks, and you ought not to make a living out of a place that sells 
drinks’ (Rice 1962: 93). He stated that it was morally wrong to drink a glass of beer with 
a meal, just as it was sinful to use tobacco products or for women to wear slacks or have 
short hair (Rice 1941: 77). 

Subsequent editors of The Sword of the Lord retained this emphasis. Rice’s successor 
Curtis Hutson wrote a short book called Should Christians Drink Wine? (1987), which 
argued among other things that the wine that ‘gladdens the human heart’ in Psalm 
104:15 was a reference to freshly squeezed grape juice, not an alcoholic beverage (Hutson 
1987: 5). When Hutson died in 1995, he was replaced as editor by Shelton Smith, who 
carried the mantle of fundamentalist foe of fermented drinks. He, too, wrote a tract on 
the topic, entitled The Atrocity of Alcohol: Its Delusion, its Deception, and its Destruction, 
rejecting the idea that Christians could engage in social drinking. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, the dangers of alcohol consumption 
remained a staple of fundamentalist sermons. W. A. Criswell and other fundamentalist 
evangelists warned followers about the dangers of liquor from the pulpit and across 
the airwaves. In a 1959 sermon, Criswell excoriated the ‘young executive’ who tempts 
a young man to drink a cocktail because “That’s social life, and that’s the order of the 
day’. For Criswell, breaking from teetotalism opened an almost inescapable slide into 
alcoholism. ‘He took his first social drink; the Dallas preacher explained. “Then he took 
another and another, and there are one out of ten who drink who find it impossible to 
refuse it and their lives are ruined. They drift into that. That’s why the social drink is the 
most desperately dangerous of all of the drinking in the world’? The dangers of social 
drinking remained a recurring theme in Criswell’s sermons throughout the next three 
decades (Criswell 1959). 
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Bill Piper was another well-known fundamentalist evangelist in the post-war era. His 
son John Piper (later himself an influential evangelical leader in Minneapolis) recalled 
being raised in a fundamentalist household where alcohol consumption was forbidden. 
In 1947 the elder Piper wrote, ‘Every Christian who indulges in the sinful pleasures of 
this world is a compromiser and a stumbling-block ... If men see this world in you, you 
will never point them to the next’ (Piper 2008). The younger Piper, who remained a tee- 
totaler, reflected upon his upbringing: ‘I grew up in a home where it was assumed we 
would not smoke, or drink, or gamble, or play cards, or dance, or go to movies. We were 
fundamentalists’ (Piper 2020). The stereotype that to be a fundamentalist in post-war 
America was to also bea teetotaler is largely an accurate one. Most of the fundamentalist 
luminaries of that era condemned alcohol consumption. 

The sudden resurgence of American fundamentalism later in the twentieth century, 
including within the political realm, was partly a reaction against the sexual and cul- 
tural revolution of the 1960s and 1970s. Whereas modernists earlier in the century had 
tended to emphasize structural sins such as corporate greed and mistreatment of the 
marginalized, fundamentalists were often more concerned about individual sins and in- 
dividual salvation. The sins of the body—sex, drugs, dancing—were especially taboo, and 
were often exacerbated by drinking. As John R. Rice noted in his sermon-turned-book, 
The Double Curse of Booze (1960), his opposition to alcohol consumption stemmed in 
part from the fact that ‘alcohol stirs the sexual appetite and leads people to do what they 
would not do otherwise’ (Rice 1960: 12). Fundamentalists fought against the moral decline 
which was seemingly all around them, and Jerry Falwell’s Moral Majority forged close 
links with Reagan Republicanism. This marriage between Christian fundamentalism 
and the Republican Party continues to shape modern America and is well documented. 
Less often noticed is how well First Lady Nancy Reagan's ‘Just Say No’ campaign of the 
early 1980s, and President Reagan’s renewed ‘war on drugs, meshed with fundamen- 
talist concerns as a natural extension of their long-running crusade against alcohol. 
Fundamentalists continued to view alcohol as a principal cause of social and moral decay, 
even when teetotalism took a back seat to other more high-profile morality campaigns. 


GENERATIONAL TENSIONS 


In the early twenty-first century, total abstinence from alcohol continued to be a ubi- 
quitous, if not definitive, stance of fundamentalists. During the nationwide quarantine 
efforts to combat the Covid-19 pandemic in 2020, one well-known website joked about 
Baptists being ‘delighted they can now wear masks at the liquor store-—a new take on a 
long-standing joke that Baptists both condemn alcohol publicly and secretly consume 
it (Babylon Bee 2020). But as fundamentalism began its second century, signs of a gen- 
erational shift on this issue were beginning to emerge. Younger ‘Gen Z’ fundamentalists 
(those born after the mid-1990s) tooka different line to their predecessors. In particular, 
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they were less satisfied with the old fundamentalist dichotomy of affirming biblical in- 
errancy on the one hand (including of apostolic texts which appeared to permit drinking 
wine) and rejecting alcohol on the other. 

In a survey of college students conducted in 2018 at Baylor University in Texas (a 
Baptist institution), 519 students between the ages of 18 and 22 who identified them- 
selves as Christians were asked whether they believed ʻit is sinful to consume any al- 
coholic beverage. Over 95 per cent disagreed, and 44 per cent strongly disagreed. Of 
the 519 students, 11 per cent self-identified as ‘fundamentalists, among whom the re- 
sponse was almost identical, with 87.5 per cent disagreeing and 44.6 per cent strongly 
disagreeing with the idea of teetotalism. Because the label ‘fundamentalist’ is not al- 
ways one that people lay claim to, even if they are part of the fundamentalist movement, 
respondents were also asked if they held to a range of theological beliefs associated 
with fundamentalism (such as biblical inerrancy). Among all respondents, 58 per cent 
identified themselves as inerrantists, and among that group the answer to the question 
was again almost identical—95 per cent disagreeing and 44 per cent disagreeing 
strongly (Coker 2019). 

Thus, Gen Z fundamentalists are very much out of step with their fundamen- 
talist elders when it comes to the sinfulness of social drinking. While teetotalism was 
a hallmark of fundamentalist piety and practice in the twentieth century, the younger 
generation's view of such practices was now indistinguishable from non-fundamentalist 
Christians (or non-Christian views on the issue, for that matter). When pressed further 
about their views on alcohol consumption, 69 per cent of these Gen Z fundamentalists 
rejected the idea that there was a moral difference between fermented alcohol like wine 
and beer and distilled alcohol like whisky, and 82 per cent agreed that ‘it is OK to use 
wine in a Christian communion service. Likewise, when asked whether ‘drinking al- 
cohol is only sinful if done in excess; the fundamentalist respondents were again indis- 
tinguishable from the other respondents, with 78.6 per cent agreeing with the statement 
(Coker 2019). 

This shift was also seen within the Southern Baptist Convention (SBC), the largest 
fundamentalist denomination in the world, which has a long history of passing 
resolutions condemning alcohol sales and consumption. Between 1886 and 2006, the 
SBC passed over 50 resolutions either supporting temperance and prohibition, calling 
for total abstinence, or expressing concern about alcohol consumption in American so- 
ciety. In that 120-year period, it never went more than nine years without issuing such 
a proclamation. But after 2006 the SBC entered its longest ever ‘dry spell’ (so to speak) 
of temperance resolutions. The resolution of that year was the first to offer a direct bib- 
lical warrant for abstaining from alcohol, citing Proverbs 23:29-35 (Southern Baptist 
Convention 2006), but it passed with more debate from the floor than expected and 
with approximately 20 per cent of the delegates voting against it (Roach 2018). In pre- 
vious years the resolution would have passed unanimously. It was perhaps the prospect 
of a floor fight at the Convention that explains the denomination’s reluctance to take 
up the issue after 2006. At the heart of these internal divisions over alcohol lay a gener- 
ational fault line amongst American fundamentalists. 
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This rift has subsequently appeared in other ways. In 2007, Lifeway Research (a div- 
ision of the SBC) conducted a survey of pastors and laity regarding alcohol. All of the 
2,000 respondents had graduated from one of the six Southern Baptist seminaries 
between 1998 and 2004, well after those seminaries were all firmly under the leader- 
ship of conservative Baptists, and moderate professors had exited the schools. Thus 
all respondents had, at a minimum, received fundamentalist-influenced theological 
training, and 405 were currently serving as senior pastors of SBC-affiliated churches. 
Amongst these respondents, teetotalism was still the majority opinion. Pastors were 
more likely to hold this conviction than laity (71 per cent to 59 per cent), but their view 
was shaped by more than a sense of biblical mandate. Only 41 per cent of pastors and 
33 per cent of laity believed that Scripture forbade any alcohol consumption whatso- 
ever. Indeed, a majority of each group of Southern Baptist fundamentalists (52 per cent 
of pastors, and 58 per cent of laity) agreed that it was not a sin for Christians to im- 
bibe alcohol (Lifeway Research 2007). The fundamentalist commitment to teetotalism, 
despite a diminished conviction that this was a biblical imperative, was primarily based 
upon other concerns, such as the effect that social drinking had upon Christian witness 
to non-Christians and fears that casual drinking might cause another Christian to 
‘stumble’ in their faith. 

Further evidence of shifting attitudes towards alcohol consumption can be seen in 
changes to the drinking policies of fundamentalist seminaries. All six SBC seminaries 
still forbid students and faculty from consuming alcoholic beverages both on and off 
campus. At least two, Gateway Seminary (founded in California in 1944 as Golden 
Gate Baptist Theological Seminary) and Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary 
(founded in North Carolina in 1950), require students to sign a statement affirming that 
they will not drink or use tobacco. Paige Patterson, one of the chief architects of the 1970s 
‘fundamentalist resurgence’ within the SBC, served as president of Southeastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary from 1992 to 2003 and of Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Fort Worth, Texas, from 2003 to 2018. Throughout his career he made 
clear that Christians must totally abstain from alcohol, and wrote the foreword for a 
book advocating teetotalism, Ancient Wine and the Bible: The Case for Abstinence (2011), 
by fellow fundamentalist Baptist David Brumbelow. The idea that moderate drinking 
might be acceptable in SBC circles was a non-starter. 

However, an examination of the policies of other significant fundamentalist 
seminaries in America reveals a pattern of loosening restrictions. Moody Theological 
Seminary in Chicago dropped its ban on drinking by faculty in 2013, though not for 
students (Bailey 2013). Dallas Theological Seminary dropped its ban on alcohol con- 
sumption in 2015. Denver Seminary, founded by Conservative Baptists in 1950, now 
allows for ‘drink in moderation: Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Massachusetts, 
allows students to drink, though not on campus or at seminary events. Westminster 
Theological Seminary, Pennsylvania, has long allowed students and faculty to drink 
alcohol, perhaps reflecting Machen’s influence. The School of Divinity at Liberty 
University, Virginia, makes no explicit statement about drinking by its students and staff. 
However, an attempt by Liberty undergraduates in 2018 to amend the ‘Liberty Way’ (the 
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school’s code of conduct) to allow off-campus drinking, tobacco use, and profanity was 
met with staunch opposition from the administration, which stated that ‘You're really 
wasting a bunch of time even proposing that at a place like Liberty University’ (Panyard 
2018). While none of this suggests a groundswell shift in fundamentalist attitudes to- 
wards drinking, it is significant that from the 2010s, some institutions responsible for 
training fundamentalist leaders were rethinking or loosening their policies regarding 
alcohol consumption. The shift at a stalwart bastion of fundamentalist thought and 
scholarship such as Dallas Theological Seminary (founded in 1924) is especially signifi- 
cant and potentially portends what lies ahead for other institutions that have forbidden 
alcohol for most of the last century. 

Though the six seminaries affiliated to the Southern Baptist Convention remain 
resolute in their prohibition of alcohol, the president of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, made waves by rejecting total abstinence as a bib- 
lical teaching. In a forum at Southern Seminary in 2005, Al Mohler stated that while 
he personally abstained from alcohol, “You simply cannot make the argument that the 
Bible binds the Christian conscience and all Christians of all times everywhere for a 
total abstinence position’ (Allen 2005). Tensions over the issue emerged also at other 
SBC seminaries, partly along generational lines. At a presidential question-and-answer 
session at the fundamentalist-led Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary (SEBTS) in 
2010, several students asked President Daniel Akin about the school’s alcohol policy. One 
queried whether students were still obligated to follow the school’s no-drinking policy 
between semesters when they were away from campus. Akin responded that he was 
‘stunned’ and ‘gravely disappointed’ to even hear a student ask such a question (Miller 
2010). He further vowed that the school’s teetotaling policy would never change while 
he was president. This clash revealed divergent outlooks between students and the older 
administrators of the school. However, an adjunct professor at the seminary, J. D. Greear, 
spoke out on his personal blog in favour of a less rigid position on alcohol consump- 
tion. Greear was pastor from 2002 of a fundamentalist megachurch in North Carolina, 
attracting large numbers of young people, and was elected SBC president in 2018. 

Fundamentalists, especially those who are not millennials or Gen Z, remain sensitive 
about the topic of drinking and wary of any threat to the century-old fundamentalist 
commitment to teetotalism. In response to the question-and-answer with President 
Akin at SEBTS, the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina (BSCNC) passed a reso- 
lution to study the use of alcohol amongst its member churches. The motion’s sponsor, 
pastor Tim Rogers, declared that the resolution was designed to let the world know 
‘that we promote the King of Kings, not the King of Beers’ (Allen 2010). Rogers fur- 
ther worried about the growing practice of moderate alcohol consumption by pastors 
within the SBC, speculating that the use of wine in SBC celebrations of the Lord’s Supper 
might be introduced ‘within a generation (Miller 2010). BSCNC ultimately amended its 
screening process for funding new church start-ups. Instructions for applying for such 
aid now stated that there were ‘essential questions’ on the personal information form 
about topics such as alcohol consumption, and that ‘if the potential planter cannot an- 
swer these appropriately, there is no need to proceed further iffunds are being requested’ 
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(North Carolina Baptists 2021). Fundamentalist funding for a non-teetotaling new 
church is a non-starter in North Carolina. 

This incident reveals not only the lingering importance of the alcohol question within 
fundamentalist life but also the generational cracks beginning to show within funda- 
mentalist circles. Peter Lumpkins, author of an anti-drinking book entitled Alcohol 
Today: Abstinence in an Age of Indulgence (2009), likewise identified the younger gener- 
ation of Southern Baptists as the root of division over this issue. He told an interviewer 
that the SBC had long been united on total abstinence, although ‘younger Southern 
Baptist leaders do not appreciate that history and instead view teetotalism as extrabiblical 
and nothing more than “pharisaical legalism” ’ (Allen 2010). One particular point of con- 
flict was the innovation of some younger fundamentalist pastors to host Bible studies 
and outreach events in bars, in an attempt to reach unchurched millennials who might 
not be drawn to a more traditional setting. For older fundamentalists, however, it was a 
dangerous practice that sacrificed a long-held tenet upon the altar of secular culture. At 
the heart of this controversy has been Acts 29, a coalition of church-planters founded in 
1998, composed primarily of younger, Calvinistic pastors. Many of those associated with 
Acts 29 are fundamentalist in theology and practice, yet tend to have a more relaxed view 
towards drinking. One example that raised concerns amongst Missouri Baptists was a 
St Louis church called “The Journey, an SBC congregation affiliated with Acts 29. The 
Journey received extensive publicity in 2007 for its “Theology at the Bottleworks’ events, 
discussion group meetings hosted by the church at a local brew-pub (Miller 2007). 

In 2014 Baptist fundamentalists in Florida were riled by the publication of a story in 
the state Baptist paper that quoted Dean Inserra, pastor of an SBC church in Tallahassee, 
saying that his church did not require teetotalism as a condition of membership. The 
Florida Baptist Witness received voluminous letters to the editor denouncing Inserra’s 
position and questioning the newspaper's decision to publish the story at all. The head 
of the Florida Baptist Convention wrote to reaffirm the position that ‘there is no place 
for the use of alcohol by followers of Christ. Inserra, a millennial who was educated at 
fundamentalist bastions Liberty University and Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
responded by arguing that teetotalism was not a biblical doctrine, but rather ‘a cultural 
vestige of the geographic south, ahistorical to Christian tradition, and that his church's 
ministry was in an urban setting that required flexibility on this issue. The head of the 
Florida Baptist Convention, for his part, pointed out that he had been in the ministry 
for almost 60 years and had never found a place for the consumption of wine in the 
Christian life (Allen 2014). Again, generational differences were key in shaping twenty- 
first-century fundamentalist attitudes to alcohol. 


CONCLUSION 


In the second edition of his seminal work Fundamentalism and American Culture, 
George Marsden expanded his definition of ‘fundamentalist’ from simply ‘militantly 
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anti-modernist evangelicalism to include also the movement's ‘backlash against a revo- 
lution in morals’ that they perceived to be taking place in the early twentieth century 
(Marsden 2006: 5, 240). For early fundamentalists, this ‘revolution in morals’ involved 
the growth of secular entertainments like jazz and the theatre, and a loosening of 
Christianity’s influence over society, such as mail delivery and other business activities 
on Sunday. Following the cultural turmoil of the 1960s and 1970s, fundamentalists 
reacted to a further ‘revolution in morals’ embodied in the triumvirate of sex, drugs, 
and rock-and-roll. Issues such as abortion, women’s equality, LGBTQ + rights, changing 
sexual mores, the legalization of marijuana, and lewd language and images in music, 
television, film, and other art forms became flashpoints of fundamentalist concern and 
outrage because these developments were perceived as prime examples of the decline 
of traditional morality in America. A growing acceptance of alcohol consumption— 
both outside the church (as ‘blue laws’ which limited alcohol sales in many counties 
were repealed) and inside the church (as younger fundamentalists questioned, and 
even abandoned, the church’s prohibition on moderate drinking)—was another im- 
portant aspect of this wider ‘revolution in morals’ which alarmed many fundamentalist 
observers. 

One might understand why, having lost on so many fronts in their ‘culture war’ with 
the larger society since the 1970s, fundamentalists would view the rejection of trad- 
itional views on teetotalism as a significant loss. An outsider might note, however, that 
this anti-alcohol doctrine is ‘traditional’ only in the more limited sense that it has been 
a widely accepted evangelical position for two centuries, not ‘traditional’ in the larger 
sense of the past two millennia of Christianity. But for many fundamentalists, the re- 
tention of abstentious views and practices regarding alcohol has served as a key external 
identifier of what made them distinctive from the larger, secularized culture around 
them. Rejection of alcohol has served for many fundamentalists over the past century as 
a definitive, even fundamental, tenet of true Christian faith and practice. 
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CHAPTER 23 


SHAWN DAVID YOUNG 


THE combination of music with religion is often a heady concoction, able to inspire 
and enrage in equal measure. Pop stars have long been criticized by fundamentalist 
Christians with a severity that casts them all into a symbolic pit of ridicule and doubt, 
levelling a charge at each headbanging minstrel: they are assumed to be in league with 
Satan. It is within a web of theological entanglement that fundamentalists and musicians 
have often become entwined, providing plentiful fodder for both the media and the 
pulpit. 

Musicians have often been mistrusted. In an attempt to separate from culture, 
Christian fundamentalism has tended to warn against cultural products that compete 
with piety. For instance, in the 1910s, Wheaton College president Charles Blanchard 
eschewed the progressive dream to perfect American society, favouring a separatist 
approach. At best, America was to ‘restrain evil until the Lord returned’ (Marsden 
2006: 31). Preachers like Blanchard sought to purify society through Christian educa- 
tion and a series of prohibitions forbidding, among many other things, freemasonry and 
Sabbath-breaking. Recalling the nation’s puritan heritage, Blanchard enumerated: “They 
knew that greed and pleasure loving never could construct a glorious civilization. They 
did not play cards, nor go to dances, nor tolerate liquor shops, nor attend theatres’ The 
abolition of these ‘selected sins of the flesh, argues George Marsden, was the ‘principal 
moral concern remaining for those whose hopes for a Christian America had been 
crushed by the changes in the modern world’ (Marsden 2006: 31-2). Modern music was 
at the forefront of these fundamentalist concerns. 

Fundamentalists stood in a long tradition of conflict over the virtues and vices of 
music, stretching back to the early Christian centuries. They were by no means unusual 
in expressing their alarm, but part of a diverse and constantly evolving Christian trad- 
ition. Yet fundamentalist protests were, of course, rooted in a specific cultural context, in 
which modern America introduced new commercial styles of music, such as blues, jazz, 
country, and rock `r roll. Although some of their rhetoric bore similarities to patristic or 
puritan arguments, fundamentalist thinking was decidedly modern. 
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THE RISE OF POPULAR MUSIC IN AMERICA 


America’s sacred music can be traced to the publication of the Bay Psalm Book in 1640. 
Psalters served the colonists with spiritual text, and with subsequent contributions from 
English composers such as Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley, Christian hymns became 
synonymous with popular song. William Billings published hundreds of psalm tunes 
and anthems for choirs in six collections over a period of 30 years, giving rise to The 
New-England Psalm-Singer of 1770. In 1801 Richard Allen published the first African- 
American book of hymns, titled Collection of Spiritual Songs and Hymns. From the 
1870s, the Fisk Jubilee Singers and other vocal groups inspired camp meetings and 
congregants. With the creation of Sacred Harp singing and the shape-note phenom- 
enon, both performers and congregations joined voices in community song, evolving 
into what would become a new form of vernacular music (Eskew 2008, Ferris and Hart 
1982, Graham 2018). Meanwhile, the transatlantic revivalism of D. L. Moody and singer 
Ira D. Sankey made gospel songs an ‘international phenomenon (Harrison 2012: 76). 

For much of the Romantic era, professional musicians and composers had relied upon 
wealthy patrons, creating ‘high-brow’ musical productions for private or public con- 
sumption. But as a new middle class developed during the nineteenth century, amateurs 
played music in domestic parlours, singing hymns and popular tunes for the family. The 
piano industry and music publishers offered amateurs an opportunity to make their 
own music at home with simple novelty songs, as well as religious works. With rising 
interest in public entertainment, a ‘national phenomenon’ of popular music created 
new sounds which, according to David Suisman, ‘accompanied a broad cultural shift in 
American society’ (Suisman 2012: 19). It altered collective perception of the way the arts 
could be translated into a professional endeavour, in a more democratized form, and 
led to the proliferation of musical styles. Musical theatre and vaudeville co-existed with 
African-American work songs, English ballads, and cowboy tunes. Even religious music 
was popularized, as it ranged from Moody and Sankey hymns and shape-note congre- 
gational singing to slave spirituals giving rise to gospel blues. “Of all these many musical 
forms, writes Suisman, ‘none had as great an impact on the emergent musical culture in 
the United States as the popular song industry’ (Suisman 2012: 19). Thus, popular music, 
despite much fundamentalist rhetoric to the contrary, was less the product of society’s 
eager embrace of ‘worldly pleasures’ than a full-throttled espousal of the Protestant 
work ethic. 

‘The newer forms of popular music often had Christian roots. W. C. Handy, self-styled 
‘father of the blues, brought a musical approach reminiscent of slave spirituals and 
freedom songs, combining blues and jazz influences which crystalized into the gospel 
sounds of T. A. Dorsey, ‘father of gospel’ (Brackett 2014: 31, Brackett 2016: 73). Far from 
standing aloof, conservative Christians often embraced the new gospel music, though 
some regarded it as ‘heathenish, a departure from European hymnody (Harris 1992: 8). 
Old-line ministers chastised Dorsey for introducing music that elicited emotion and 
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bodily movement. ‘Dorsey was roundly rebuked; notes Michael Harris, ‘when he 
brought his gospels into their churches. Some rejected his music with the excuse that it 
was theologically inappropriate’ (Harris 1992: 182). 

While black gospel musicians struggled for legitimacy, white gospel flourished. In 
fact, it appeared to complement conservative sensibilities. Southern gospel ‘engages 
modern methods of identity formation, writes Douglas Harrison, and does so in a 
way that ‘outwardly reinforces the antimodern worldview of evangelical fundamen- 
talism’ (Harrison 2012: 9). Long before what Harrison refers to as the ‘Gaitherization 
of Contemporary Southern Gospel; shape-note singing and gospel quartets attracted 
Christian fundamentalists and revivalists to prayer meetings and gospel concerts. In 
1924, the Stamps-Baxter Music Company started publishing gospel songs that were 
catchy, singable, and effective in the burgeoning new performance culture of singing 
groups (Harrison 2012: 85). In this context, lyrics mattered more than sound, as long as 
the more ‘rhythmic’ aspects of metre and beat were kept to a minimum. 

As popular song was increasingly used for religious purposes, the importance of struc- 
ture, sonic quality, and lyrical content became more important, and thus scrutinized. 
For instance, the distinction between ‘gospel’ and ‘blues’ was less about melody and har- 
mony than about race and place. Blues and jazz were associated with sexual innuendo, 
and both were performed in bars. But gospel seemed similar. It is within this paradox 
of style that we find one of America’s iconic bluesmen, Robert Johnson, and the early 
blues empress Bessie Smith, whose rendition of Porter Grainger’s “The Devil’s Gonna 
Get You’ (1928) taps into a world of sin and divine punishment. ‘Mister devil down 
below. Pitchfork in his hand. And that’s where you are going to go. Do you understand?’ 
(Gussow 2017: 185). 

Sex, love, violence, and religion all needed lyrical exploration, and this was 
accomplished from the stage, through recordings, and from rural farmhouse porches. 
While the study of popular music has often been about the study of the high (elite) and 
the low (popular), religious beliefhas always animated opposition to new developments. 
The thrust of fundamentalism often eschews progress and contemporary development, 
and nowhere is this more evident than in the intersections between music and race. 


POPULAR MUSIC AND RACE 


Throughout the 1920s the record industry developed distinct categories of music to 
target African-American and rural, white consumers. Referred to respectively as 
‘race’ (which became the blues) and ‘hillbilly’ (which became ‘country’), the music 
drew inspiration from the guitars, banjos, and husky voices that emanated from the 
Delta blues. Rooted in the rural South, the music changed with the ‘Great Migration 
of African Americans to the urban North, transporting the blues to Chicago, where in 
the 1930s it found a new home in the solid-body electric guitar. Then after World War 
II, new technologies represented a kind of patriotism (capitalism meant progress), but 
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fundamentalists remained conflicted over their dedication to country and their fevered 
rebuke of modernity. 

Marketing firms advanced herculean efforts to narrow their sights on the newly 
minted teenage demographic. A generation gap began, quiet culture was disrupted, and 
the colour lines were blurred. The blues developed a new beat and louder volume, giving 
rise to rhythm and blues (R&B), which enjoyed broadening appeal, ‘heightening public 
awareness of black popular music, writes David Brackett, with the ‘spread of R&B to 
jukeboxes and record stores in white neighborhoods; and integrated audiences at R&B 
shows (Brackett 2014: 94). By the 1950s it was rebranded as ‘rock ’r roll’ a phrase first 
popularized by disc jockey Alan Freed. 

To many post-war Christian parents, the burgeoning style meant a hearty embrace 
of African-American culture, not to mention the possibility of race mixing, sexual 
promiscuity, and hints of communism. But this also brought a tension that rewarded 
enterprising musicians (with a nod to capitalism) an opportunity to perform on 
Saturday night and Sunday morning. This dichotomy would forever define the spir- 
itual leanings of two musical genres (rock ’n roll and gospel) that shared the same 
parent: the blues. 

For liberal critics, rock ’r roll represented unbridled capitalism, musical kitsch, and 
mass production. For conservatives, it signalled loose entertainment that seduced 
youth, attracting them to a world that betrayed the Bible’s command to ‘come out from 
them and be separate’ (2 Corinthians 6:17). Rural folk melodies, dancing, hipster attire, 
and beatnik slang all played a role in how this new music developed. Part of a growing 
rebellion against white middle-class aspirations, rock °r roll thumped and wailed in the 
Jim Crow’ South. Southern whites feared a communist plot, a vehicle for miscegen- 
ation, a devilish roar from the underworld. James Wesley Pruden was a Southern Baptist 
minister and former president of his local chapter of the White Citizens’ Council during 
the school desegregation period of 1957-8. In a newspaper advertisement, he targeted a 
school superintendent by posing sexually loaded questions about the consequences of 
school integration, including whether black and white students would dance together 
and perform ‘tender love scenes’ in school dramas. As Peter Daniel comments, “The fact 
that a man of God posed such frank questions legitimized apprehensions about inter- 
racial sex. Patriarchy, anti-communism, resistance to federal intrusion, and control of 
women’s sexuality were adorned in biblical vestments’ (Daniel 2000: 256). Anti-rock 
preachers, professors, journalists, and musicians all decried rock ’ roll as cheap baby 
talk, even demonic, but their greatest concern remained the musical interplay between 
sex and race. 

While fundamentalists had already made up their minds about the new music, 
media celebrities Ed Sullivan and Dick Clark reassured the moderate cultural main- 
stream by giving their tacit approval. Followers of their television shows seemed to 
accept the gyrating hips of Elvis Presley, the pounding piano playing of Jerry Lee Lewis, 
the strutting of Chuck Berry, and the howling of Little Richard. But this did little to 
appease the more conservative strands of Christianity. Speaking to the emerging popu- 
larity of rhythm and blues, record producer Mitch Miller pointed to ‘a steady-and 
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healthy-breaking down of color barriers in the United States; perhaps the rhythm and 
blues rage ... is another expression of it’ (Miller 1955). 

Lyrical allusions to craze and rage concerned listeners as performers threatened to 
‘rock this joint ... tear down the mailbox, rip up the floor, beat down the windows, and 
knock down the door’ Unsurprisingly, fundamentalist opponents grew concerned about 
further rebellion (Wald 2009: 166). In response to violence that erupted at a concert in 
1957, the Dallas Morning News asked readers to consider whether ‘this music [was] in 
any way responsible for what happened’ Could it be, they asked, that rock ’1v roll exerted 
wicked influence on the behaviour of people who listened to it? Conservative religious 
leaders drew the same connections. Carey Daniel (pastor of First Baptist Church of West 
Dallas) ‘delivered a jeremiad to his congregation on the new music fad, suggesting that 
the violence was only ‘part of a much larger problem “Those people were worked up to 
a hysterical pitch by that sexy music; he thundered, suggesting that ‘Negroes’ were good 
at performing rock `r roll because it was ‘straight out of the African jungle’ (Stephens 
2018: 77-8). 

Opposition on political and religious grounds increased during the 1950s. The com- 
parison of rock `r roll to ‘voodoo rhythms’ was commonplace for anti-rock critics. But 
even as the music industry worked to professionalize and rebrand rock ’r’ roll with the 
orchestrated sounds of songwriters Jerry Leiber and Mike Stoller through Brill Building 
Pop, fears of the devil and the racial Other animated those who stridently opposed the 
genre. ‘Often lurking behind the rock’ roll panic, writes Randall Stephens, ‘were deep 
fears of racial contamination and religious impurity’ Along with separatism and a belief 
in biblical purity, fundamentalism’s bailiwick in the 1950s centred on communism and 
racial separation. For them, civil rights represented another decline in American values. 
“To us, rock and roll is bad enough with Elvis Presley, wrote segregationists Lambert 
and Patricia Schuyler in 1957, but they believed that this new ‘integrated music’ posed 
a threat to ‘American purity. The Schuylers were outraged to see that ‘one Negro or- 
chestra or singing group follows after the other on the [movie] screen, all rocking and 
rolling. Commenting on the threat to white Christian teenagers, they further warned 
that this ‘incessant emphasis upon the Negro with his repulsive love songs and his vulgar 
rhythms is but the psychological preliminary to close body contact between the races’ 
(Stephens 2018: 16-17). 

In keeping with a long history of contempt for dance, opponents at this period 
continued to connect non-white musical genres to ‘jungle music. On the danger to 
concertgoers, one reporter remarked, ‘Like natives at a voodoo ritual the crowd writhed 
and reeled until their pent-up emotions burst the dam of reason and they clambered 
onto the stage and into the aisles to dance? Others spoke of the ‘un-Christian, hideous 
perils that rock `r roll posed to white purity. The White Citizens’ Council of Greater 
New Orleans printed a flyer that read: “The screaming, idiotic words, and savage music 
of these records are undermining the morals of our white youth in America. Call the 
advertisers of the radio stations that play this type of music and complain to them!’ It 
urged, ‘Dont Let Your Children Buy, or Listen to These Negro Records’ (Stephens 
2018: 65-7). 
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For Christian fundamentalists who opposed desegregation, rock ’n’ rolls ‘un- 
godly race mixing’ posed a threat similar to the integration of public schools. ‘In the 
Bible Belt, notes Stephens, ‘worries about interracialism, rhythmic music, and uncon- 
trollable teenagers were woven together’ (Stephens 2018: 81). Preachers, politicians, 
and academics criticized the new beat, inevitably referencing essentialized notions of 
African culture. Opponents often described what they viewed as a modern-day Babylon. 
Fans of the music were seen as homosexuals, drug addicts, swindlers, and savages under 
the influence of voodoo (Stephens 2018: 85). One of the more significant anti-rock 
champions was William Ward Beecher Ayer (grandson of Henry Ward Beecher), who 
connected voodoo from the Caribbean to ‘sexually explicit’ dances that were often seen 
at concerts throughout the United States. In 1956 he published a cautionary statement in 
Youth for Christ magazine, a warning about Jungle Madness in America’: 


Every low idea that can be raked out of the dives of New Orleans, the wild, unbridled 
sensuousness of semi-civilized Caribbean rhythms, and even in the dark and dank 
jungles of seething Africa, are being set to incendiary music to thrill the squealing 
mob and set them to moaning, groaning, twisting and twirling in emptyheaded 
ecstasy. 


The article went on to enumerate styles of popular music, suggesting a trend toward ‘the 
bottom of the barrel. From ‘erotic romance songs, ‘popular music passed from ragtime 
to jazz and crooning followed by swing, bebop, and now rock `r roll. We seem to have 
reached the slimy bottom of the musical underworld; from which Ayer exhorted readers 
to flee and return to ‘God’s Word’ and its command to ‘Put away evil from among you!” 
(Ayer 1956). 

The charge against rock music was led by evangelist Bob Larson and music minister 
Frank Garlock (former faculty member at Bob Jones University, South Carolina). Larson 
published books like Rock & Roll: The Devils Diversion (1967), Hippies, Hindus and Rock 
& Roll (1969), and The Day Music Died (1972). For both men, notes Anna Nekola, rock 
‘ry roll was ‘dangerous for two key reasons: the rhythm was connected to illegitimate 
religious practices, and the rhythm inspired the body to act without reason and in ful- 
filment of demonic desire’ (Nekola 2013: 414). Larson asserted: “The native dances to 
incessant, pulsating, syncopated rhythms until he enters a state of hypnotic monotony 
and loses active control over his conscious mind’? Demonic power then ‘takes control 
of the dancer, usually resulting in sexual atrocities. Likewise, Garlock claimed that rock 
°w roll had its roots in Africa, South America, and India, in “voodoo rituals, sex orgies, 
human sacrifice, and devil worship: From a fundamentalist perspective, it was not only 
the lyrics but also the sound that was dangerous. “This subordination of the melody line 
in rock music to a pulsated rhythm has further psychological consequences, warned 
Larson, including hypnotic trances and loss of control. “The idea that music could by- 
pass the ego of its listeners and directly affect one’s fleshly and worldly id; writes Nekola, 
‘was held by many conservative Christian opponents of rock, though they would not 
have expressed this idea in such Freudian terms’ (Nekola 2013: 413-4). 
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THE BEATLES INVASION 


Fundamentalist opposition to popular music began with the jazz age, but it flowered 
throughout the evolution of rock `r roll. By the mid-1960s, the racial fever around 
the genre had begun to wane as the record industry aimed to rebrand it, packaging 
new, ‘family-friendly’ music with white teen idols, Frankie Avalon, Fabian, Pat 
Boone, and Ricky Nelson. However, the arrival of the Beatles in America in 1964 
brought new fears, as the British invasion opened a new chapter in the history 
of popular music. The Beatles, the Rolling Stones, the Who, the Yardbirds, the 
Animals, the Dave Clark Five, Manfred Mann, the Hollies, the Zombies, Gerry and 
the Pacemakers, and the Troggs all provided new opportunities for fundamentalist 
opposition. Haircuts and gender norms became topics of discussion for conserva- 
tive Christians. But while the topics of sexuality and gender animated discussion, it 
was British performer Cliff Richard who (by contrast to the hyper sexuality of Mick 
Jagger, Tom Jones, and Elvis Presley) brought a sort of asexuality to music, and did 
so as an ‘unmarried Christian fundamentalist’, according to the work of Anja Löbert 
(Lobert 2008: 93). 

The anti-rock movement focused its attention on the Beatles and harnessed the ‘Red 
Scare’ to further animate its crusade against the music. Convinced that Marxist forces 
were set to rot America’s youth, David A. Noebel (founder of Summit Ministries) told 
Newsweek magazine: 


In the excitatory state that the Beatles place these youngsters into, these young 
people will do anything they are told to do ... One day when the revolution is 
ripe ... they [the communists] could put the Beatles on TV and could mass hypno- 
tize the American youth. This scares the wits out of me. (Sullivan 1987: 314) 


Noebel’s first anti-rock tract, Communism, Hypnotism and the Beatles (1965), elaborated 
further: 


The communists, through their scientists, educators and entertainers, have contrived 
an elaborate, calculating and scientific technique directed at rendering a generation 
of American youth useless through nerve-jamming, mental deterioration and re- 
tardation. The plan involves conditioned reflexes, hypnotism, and certain kinds of 
music. The results, designed to destroy our nation, are precise and exacting ... If 
the following scientific program destined to make our children mentally sick is not 
exposed, mentally degenerated Americans will indeed raise the communist flag over 
their own nation. (Noebel 1965: 1) 


Referencing the experiments in psychological conditioning by Russian scientist Ivan 
Pavlov, Noebel went on to argue that teenagers would experience ‘artificial neurosis’ 
after listening to the music (Noebel 1965: 3). He followed it up with texts like Rhythm, 
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Riots and Revolution: The Communist Master Music Plan (1966) and The Marxist 
Minstrels: A Handbook on Communist Subversion of Music (1974). 

Fundamentalists continued to warn about the approaching culture war and were fur- 
ther outraged when, in 1966, John Lennon made a stunning comparison between the 
Beatles and Jesus: 


Christianity will go. It will vanish and shrink. I needn’t argue about that. Pm 
right and I will be proven right. Were more popular than Jesus now; I don't 
know which will go first—rock `r roll or Christianity. Jesus was alright, but His 
disciples were thick and ordinary. It’s them twisting it that ruins it for me. (Sullivan 
1987: 313) 


A massive fundamentalist backlash ensued in the United States, which sparked record 
burnings throughout the southern ‘Bible Belt: The release of Lennon's ‘God’ in 1970 and 
‘Imagine’ in 1971 merely confirmed for fundamentalists that Lennon, like pop stars gen- 
erally, was a dangerous anti-Christian influence on young people. Mass burnings of 
music, wrote Rolling Stone journalist Jordan Runtagh, were 


uncomfortably reminiscent of the Third Reich ... South Carolinas Grand Dragon of 
the Ku Klux Klan nailed several Beatles albums to a cross and set it aflame at a ‘Beatle 
Bonfire in Chester, while Imperial Wizard Robert Shelton of the Klans Alabama 
chapter declared the Beatles brainwashed by the Communist party and criticized 
them for supporting civil rights. 


The uproar reached a pastor in Cleveland, Ohio, who threatened excommunication 
to any church member who ‘dared’ attend a Beatles concert. Amid a groundswell of 
accusations and threats, the band decided to devote their energies to studio work. Their 
touring ended, but the controversy would follow Lennon to his grave, with his mur- 
derer in December 1980 claiming to have been incensed by Lennon’s anti-Christian 
sentiments (Runtagh 2016). 

The Beatles were at the forefront of the emergence of a new kind of rock, also 
pioneered by the likes of Jimi Hendrix, Cream, the Rolling Stones, the Who, Led 
Zeppelin, Deep Purple, Black Sabbath, and Judas Priest. The dangers of their music 
seemed to go beyond any threat of interracial dancing, leaving parents to worry about 
images and lyrics that appeared to celebrate sex, drugs, mysticism, and violence. For a 
generation of young people accustomed to ferreting out secret messages encoded in the 
music of the Beatles, the prospect of discovering taboo gems beneath (or behind) the 
sonic surface proved titillating. While rock stars were accused of inserting backwards 
messages in songs (backward masking), fans reverse-spun their records, hoping to hear 
something enlightening or menacing. With the founding of the Church of Satan in 1966 
and renewed interest in the early twentieth-century English occultist Aleister Crowley, 
popular music capitalized on forbidden topics (much like the blues had done in the 
1920s) while parents listened anxiously. 
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Record burnings continued across the United States in the late 1970s and early 
1980s as Jerry Falwell and the Moral Majority tried to ‘shut down the Devil's “trilateral 
commission” of sex, drugs, and rock’ roll’ (Stephens 2018: 7). Protestant and Roman 
Catholic magazines chimed in with catchy headlines such as “Musical Smut, “What is 
the Disease in Modern Popular Music?; ‘Rock and Roll: The Devil's Heartbeat’ and ‘Are 
the Beatles Minstrels of the Antichrist?’ (Stephens 2018: 254-5). The fervour caught the 
attention of the Washington Post, which highlighted pastor LeRoy Peters’ campaign 
against the evils of rock. As the reporter put it, ‘Outside, on this cold, crisp Minnesota 
night, a fire burns for Jesus, waiting to reduce to ashes the album jackets that now lie in 
repose on the chapel floor’ (Zito 1980). Amid the rising culture war, fundamentalists 
continued to agitate about popular music, seeking to rescue the nation’s children from 
the grip of Satan. 


EMBRACING CHRISTIAN ROCK 


Despite the widespread fundamentalist portrayal of popular music as decadent and 
devilish, there were Christians involved in popular music, some of them prominent— 
such as Aretha Franklin, Little Richard, Elvis Presley, Johnny Cash, Al Green, Bob 
Dylan, Dave Mustaine (Megadeth), Mark Farner (Grand Funk Railroad), Brian ‘Head’ 
Welch (Korn), Kerry Livgren (Kansas), Noel Paul Stookey (Peter, Paul and Mary), 
Lou Gramm (Foreigner), Alice Cooper, and many more. These celebrities com- 
plicate popular notions of fundamentalism. For most historians of contemporary 
Protestantism, the fact that these performers lived at the centre of pop culture excludes 
them from the fundamentalist label. Nevertheless, strands of conservative theology 
run through their histories—for example, Johnny Cash’s personal and professional re- 
lationship with Billy Graham, Bob Dylan’s ‘born again period in the late 1970s, Dave 
Mustaine’s objection to same-sex marriage (Queer Voices 2012), and Alice Cooper's be- 
liefin the devil (Taylor 2015). 

Attempting to correctly identify fundamentalist ideas proves difficult, however, as 
common understandings of the term (particularly as related to musicians) tend to be 
overly simplistic. In reality, these pop stars tended to nurse ideologies that chart within 
multiple areas of theological and political spectrums. For instance, Bob Dylan ‘took ser- 
iously the Second Coming’ (Stowe 2011: 7). He also had an ‘appreciation for the ideals of 
an America rooted in the past, a powerful sense of the sacred, and identification with 
the underdog’ (Taylor and Israelson 2015: 1). These were ideas commonly accepted by 
born-again pop stars. Likewise, Kerry Livgren’s rock group, Kansas, displayed lyrics and 
imagery that were part of a larger history of conservative values. According to Mitchell 
Morris, Livgren’s lyrics evince a ‘prophetic tone’ that ‘achieves much of its resonance 
from its relationship to characteristically American Protestant responses to the rhetoric 
of the Bible’ including themes such as election, ecstatic experience, and religious voca- 
tion (Morris 2000: 6). 
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Contemporaneous with the aggressive fundamentalist destruction of popular music 
emerged a new wave of conservative Christianity, which sought instead to reach young 
people with the gospel by using the cultural vernacular. Evangelical hippies (‘Jesus 
freaks’) were attracted to the emotive power of Pentecostalism, not dissimilar to the 
attraction others felt from the thundering sounds of rock, but they were marked by out- 
right enthusiasm for conservative interpretations of the Bible. Viewed by some as a rec- 
lamation of pop culture, the Jesus People movement seemed to offer a path of rescue to 
those caught in a web of declining moral values. It combined hip Christianity with fun- 
damentalist motifs. David Stowe observes that the politics of the Jesus People were 


often sharpened by an upsurge in Christian prophecy beliefs: the conviction that 
the end of human history is clearly foretold in the Bible, and that Cold War rivalries 
with the Soviet Union and shifting power balances in the Middle East signaled that 
the Second Coming of Christ—with its accompanying Armageddon—could be 
expected nearly any time. (Stowe 2011: 6) 


However, unlike traditionalists, they offered a hearty embrace of the modern cultural 
aesthetic, including hairstyle, clothing, music, and art, while continuing to offer full- 
throated opinions on social issues such as abortion, feminism, gay rights, and secular 
humanism (Young 2015). The movement extended well beyond the borders of the United 
States. Building on the cultural value of music festivals, a number of events in the United 
Kingdom evidenced the global presence of the Jesus People. One prominent festival, 
Greenbelt (launched in 1974), went on to inspire other events, including Cornerstone 
and Wild Goose in the United States, Solas in Scotland, Gwyl Coda in Wales, Carafest in 
Ireland, and Slot in Poland (Nita 2018: 46). Other events, such as the Nationwide Festival 
of Light, indicated to Britons that despite the cultural upheavals of the 1970s, Christians 
remained a ‘silent majority’ (Whipple 2010). 

The Jesus People movement helped to stimulate the birth of contemporary Christian 
music (CCM) for countercultural youth (Haines 2011). For example, the major 
Explo ’72 evangelistic conference at Dallas, Texas, in 1972, ended with a rock concert 
addressed by Billy Graham and featuring music celebrities like Johnny Cash and Kris 
Kristofferson. It was a seminal event. The following year, the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association organized Spree ’73 in London, with a closing rally at Wembley Stadium 
featuring Johnny Cash and Cliff Richard (Eskridge 1998: 103). Early pioneers of CCM 
as a distinct genre included Ralph Carmichael, Kurt Kaiser, Children of the Day, Love 
Song, Andrae Crouch (the Disciples), Randy Stonehill, Barry McGuire (New Christy 
Minstrels), Glenn Kaiser (Rez Band), Billy Preston (the ‘fifth Beatle’), and the iconic 
Larry Norman, whose rise to fame was marked by his departure from secular music as 
the ‘father of Christian rock (Pulliam 2008, Stowe 2011). Each contributed to bridge- 
building between conservative Christianity and the popular music industry. Crouch 
and Preston formed a singing group called the Cogics (Church of God in Christ Singers) 
while Norman has frequently been referenced as an inspiration by secular rock stars, 
including the Pixies. 
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Sociologists Jay Howard and John Streck noted that there was much about popular 
music for fundamentalist Christians to abhor, from ‘Elvis Presley’s swinging pelvis 
to Marilyn Manson's celebration of satanism, and much else besides. For Christian 
adolescents, in particular, this presented a dilemma: ‘On the one hand, rock and roll 
music plays a critical role in establishing identity and defining their social groups, but, 
at the same time, it appears to contradict many of the values they hold as Christians’ 
But CCM aimed ‘to offer the resolution to this quandary’ (Howard and Streck 1999: 5). 
For conservative Christians, young people represented a new hope in the war over cul- 
tural values. A new generation of culture-savvy evangelicals was mobilized, and the 
soundtrack was CCM. Christian artists helped to create a parallel universe of popular 
music, and evangelical churches thrilled to early songs like Kaiser's ‘Pass it Or (1969), 
Carmichael’s ‘Reach Out to Jesus’ (1971), and Bill Gaither’s ‘He Touched Me (1971). 

The Reagan era brought a fresh groundswell of conservative Christian youth, many 
of them sceptical of secular rock music, and CCM provided a way for them to engage 
with the faith. Christian acts such as Keith Green, Amy Grant, Michael W. Smith, Petra, 
DeGarmo & Key, Whitecross, Stryper, dc Talk, Steven Curtis Chapman, the Newsboys, 
Jars of Clay, P.O.D. (Payable on Death), Switchfoot, and the Resurrection Band (Rez) 
all became standard-bearers within the lexicon of Christian pop, and most of them 
received some sort of backlash from fundamentalist critics of CCM. However, many of 
these artists created songs which chimed with fundamentalist tropes, such as DeGarmo 
& Key’s ‘Six, Six, Six’ (1984), referencing the number of the beast, Stryper’s “To Hell 
with the Devil’ (1986), and P.O.D’s ‘Abortion is Murder’ (1994). The universe of popular 
Christian music (pop, country, rap, rock, metal, punk) is filled with images and lyrics 
that affirm a high view of Scripture, depict scenes of the Rapture and the apocalypse, 
decry the evils of contemporary society, and offer jeremiads associated with the culture 
war. And while anti-rock critics like Bob Larson demonized even the sacred forms of 
rock ry roll throughout the 1980s, the general consensus among evangelicals was that 
these were safer versions of rock and pop, necessary to rescue the children. 

Eileen Luhr’s analysis of conservative responses to Christian youth culture includes 
anxious parents who ‘aggressively sought to reclaim the category of youth in hopes of 
restoring meaning, purpose, and ‘traditional authority in both public and private spaces’ 
(Luhr 2009: 33). With the drug wars and the satanic panic, families sensed a growing 
cultural threat. On behalf of their children, this called for a renewed campaign to en- 
gage culture and advance the fundamentalist heritage of activism. Contrary to the Old 
Right and earlier fundamentalists, these families believed they could co-opt converts, 
hoping to ‘“restore” Christianity to the dominant spaces of suburbia (Luhr 2009: 101). 
Using a rhetoric of war, social issues were presented via CCM in ways that tapped youth 
rebellion and undergirded the Moral Majority. Not to be usurped by the darker side 
of rock, early Christian metal bands, such as Stryper, Bloodgood, Barren Cross, Holy 
Soldier, and Whitecross became ‘an integral part of the cultural work of the Christian 
Right’ (Luhr 2009: 136). 

CCM evolved to become ‘a major component of the financial underpinnings of 
American evangelicalism’s mass media and bookstore infrastructure, argues Larry 
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Eskridge, ‘as well as a significant aspect of everyday life and devotion in the evangel- 
ical subculture, spawning radio station formats, summer festivals, websites and the like’ 
(Eskridge 2013: 20). Christian musicians started to re-enter the secular market, carrying 
their crosses alongside. In 1985 Amy Grant released commercial songs that became 
breakthroughs on the Billboard charts, a development that appealed to evangelical cul- 
ture warriors who ‘had long awaited such general market validation (Beaujon 2006: 34). 
Others followed, notably Christian rock celebrities such as P.O.D., Switchfoot, Pedro 
the Lion, Skillet, and many more. Despite their commercial success, each carried their 
Christian belief (mostly conservative) into the secular mainstream. They gave voice to 
the larger issues of Christian faith, from Pedro the Lion’s progressivism to Skillet’s con- 
servatism. ‘I Can’ (1996) by Skillet, including the line Jesus on the cross and this cross 
upon my back, evidenced an orthodoxy that was common in their songs. Despite its 
conservative roots, the success of CCM as a commercial venture was demonstrated by 
the turnover of EMI Christian Music Group, a branch of the EMI Group (a mammoth 
in the global music industry). By 2006, EMI Christian Music Group accounted for 40 
per cent of EMI’s $700 million business and proved to be ‘one of the most profitable 
companies in the EMI system around the world’ (Beaujon 2006: 179-81). 

Christian musicians, the general market, and the local church never saw eye-to-eye. 
Jesus rocker Larry Norman was accused of being too Christian for the general market 
and too rock `r roll for the church. The Rez Band struggled for similar reasons (Beaujon 
2006: 31). The Christian label Star Song signed Rez, who quickly became the paragon of 
Christian hard rock. They were musically as good as anything in the general market, but 
their subject matter (left-wing politics and conservative theology) limited their fan base, 
relegating them to cult status within the Christian scene. In one song, the band tackled 
gentrification as a racist policy, then another affirmed the supremacy of Christ and his 
impending return—topics with two distinct audiences. Nevertheless, Rez’s approach to 
music and rock performance defined how the Christian music industry would treat its 
square pegs in the future. In reaction to the over-commercialization of CCM, new evan- 
gelical musicians emerged with hopes of pushing the cultural envelope. As a result, the 
classifier ‘CCM’ eventually faded into obscurity. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND POPULAR CULTURE 


Much of the debate about popular Christian music has concerned disagreements about 
how Christians should interact with the world. Howard and Streck categorized three 
different approaches to CCM based on how this industry dealt with tensions between 
faith, art, and business. “Separational CCM’ exemplifies Richard Niebuhr’s concept of 
‘Christ against culture. Used primarily for worship and evangelism, this form bears the 
greatest similarity to fundamentalism. The Gospel Music Association (GMA), founded 
in 1964, modelled this with a particular understanding of how the words ‘Christian’ 
and ‘gospel’ apply to music. By defining music by lyrical content (biblical themes that 
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use the word Jesus), the GMA carved a space that categorized it as either ‘inspirational’ 
(not necessarily Christian in content) or ‘Christian. By contrast, ‘Integrational CCM’ 
views the separational approach as irrelevant. As an example of Niebuhr’s ‘Christ of 
culture; integrational musicians crossed into the general market, serving as Christian 
entertainers, not unlike the myriad gospel singers who also charted in R&B. At first 
sight, the categories of ‘separational’ and ‘integrational appear sharply different in 
their approaches to ‘message music. However, both are utilitarian, each striving 
to remain Christian witnesses through entertainment. In reaction to this dualism, 
“Transformational CCM’ views art as a means to enter the world as agents of God. Here 
Christian messages are thus incidental to God’s presence within creation, exemplifying 
Niebuhr’s three further categories, ‘Christ above culture’, ‘Christ and culture in paradox, 
and ‘Christ the transformer of culture (Howard and Streck 1999: 49-145). 

Despite the ubiquity and influence of popular Christian music—and its adoption by 
many churches—fundamentalists continued to question its purity throughout the 1980s 
and 1990s. For them, the genre was merely Christian rhetoric wrapped in the same de- 
monic rhythms and tones as its rock `r roll forebears. To fundamentalists, CCM was 
just as worldly as its secular counterpart, and to embrace pop culture violated God’s call 
for the church to separate from the world. For example, Pentecostal evangelist David 
Wilkerson (founding pastor of Times Square Church, New York) described his visit to a 
Christian music festival in 1987: 


Suddenly the singer yelled in the microphone, Jesus is coming—He is going to crack 
the skies—get ready!’ The song was entitled, ‘Crack The Skies: Suddenly smoke was 
billowing out of smoke machines, the pounding beat was turned up to a frenzied 
pitch, eerie lights began flashing, the musicians stood like phantoms rising from 
a murky swamp. It was ghostly, weird, strange—and the crowd went wild—they 
seemed to love it. At the same festival, a wild spiked hair group had entertained— 
with painted faces, prancing about like homosexual peacocks. At first, I couldn't 
believe what I was seeing on stage. I said out loud, “This can't be happening at a 
Christian festival—they can't do this to my Jesus! These people can't be this blind— 
the leaders of this youth ministry can't be so undiscerning! Oh God, what has 
happened to your church that its leaders, its people, can’t see the evil of this abomin- 
ation?’ (Wilkerson 1987) 


Wilkerson’s denunciation was ironic, however, considering that the 1970 film The Cross 
and the Switchblade, based on his 1963 bestseller, used funk and soul in the soundtrack, 
composed by the father of CCM, Ralph Carmichael. This illustrates the complexity, and 
the sometimes contradictory nature, of fundamentalist attitudes. 

Throughout the 1980s and beyond, evangelical pop culture successfully redefined 
the evangelical community, to the extent that it loomed large over American politics. 
Despite these apparent victories in the culture war, fundamentalism remained discon- 
tent. One opposing voice was the American cartoonist and publisher Jack Chick, whose 
startling tracts could be found in bars, public toilets, and anywhere ‘sinners’ might 
congregate. In one of Chick’s anti-rock tracts, the reader experiences ‘an unruly mob 
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of young layabouts, all of whom are heavily pierced and bedecked in leather, observed 
Jason Bivens in his analysis of ‘the politics of horror’ In typical hard rock form, one teen- 
ager had a ‘tattooed forehead, while another wears white corpse makeup resembling 
metal musicians’ (Bivens 2008: 74). In another tract, a clean-cut youth is surrounded 
by a mob of angry-looking punk rockers. In another, Chick portrayed the link between 
heavy metal and teen suicide. In yet another he attempted to convince the reader to be- 
ware of witchcraft, Dungeons & Dragons, and rock music. Here a minister urges his 
audience to destroy all occult paraphernalia. Chick’s critique also extended to Christian 
rock. A story unfolds about The Green Angels, a Christian band handled by an agent 
cleverly named Lew Siffer. Siffer claims to have controlled billions of souls through 
rock’ roll, pointing out that since its genesis in the 1950s, rock’s best genre to ‘destroy 
country, home, and education’ was heavy metal. Bivens’ account of Chick’s work aptly 
notes the sinister way rock music is portrayed. The band signs their contract in blood, 
demons fly out of amplifiers, each scene a portent. Then ‘at the height of the band’s fame, 
quips Bivens, ‘calamity erupts with Chick’s typical casual bluntness. Band member 
Bobby marries another man and promptly becomes HIV-positive. The other musicians 
die one by one: one from a drug overdose and another, memorably, from vampirism. 
The only band member to escape does so with a Chick tract slipped to him by a caring 
far (Bivens 2008: 74). 

Chick’s fundamentalism taps into primal images of death and doom. ‘Secret plots un- 
fold everywhere; backstage machinations revealed behind every worldly institution; evil 
and sin abound’ (Bivens 2008: 48). In this ‘religion of fear’ says Bivens, 


music censors seek to delve into the thoughts and hopes and fears of both characters 
and audiences; they contend that demons and foul things whisper to unsuspecting 
innocents who consume pop culture, unaware of its taints; they labor to establish 
a connection, therefore, between the dynamics of popular entertainment and the 
sociopolitical forces which, to fear’s architects, evince the real presence of evil in the 
world. (Bivens 2008: 17) 


In much the same way that Bach's “Toccata and Fugue in D Minor’ has been associated 
with horror, so too have the symbols of popular music been drenched with cryptic, 
mystic, and menacing symbol-systems, signifiers that carry great weight within funda- 
mentalism. But in an ironic twist, cultural products that have been demonized (in need 
of expungement), notes Bivens, are later ‘absorbed into the very cultures and symbol 
systems they are said to oppose’ (Bivens 2008: 17). 


CONCLUSION 


Simon Frith once argued that ‘the social functions of popular music are in the creation 
of identity, in the management of feelings, in the organization of time’ (Frith 1989: 144). 
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Or as Sarah Thornton put it, “Youth often seek independence from the “tyranny of 
the home” through their management of time’ (Thornton 1996: 18). For conservative 
evangelical youth, the possession of Christian pop icons signified and reinforced so- 
cial and spiritual identity. If, as Lawrence Grossberg suggests, ‘popularity is less a matter 
of different cultural practices than a form of articulation and effectivity’ (Grossberg 
1992: 308), then the power of fan-to-idol and idol-to-fan relationships is a result of 
structures able to influence. In other words, there is a kind of social agreement between 
creators and consumers, which ends with both parties (and to a greater extent, the con- 
sumer) being affected by shared ideas. 

Consumers of pop culture are often pressured to adopt new fashions and ideas, 
even attracted to lifestyle choices they might otherwise avoid. When married to reli- 
gious and political ideology, the stakes seem higher. In this way, fundamentalists and 
Marxists share a common concern: both take issue with the culture industry. Still, 
CCM did what earlier popular music could not do—it mobilized young people to serve 
a greater cause. If nothing else, evangelical popular culture (unlike fundamentalism) 
successfully re-routed what could have been for many young people a path of narcis- 
sism and self-destruction. Regardless of what could motivate young minds, the power 
of youth culture was tapped to offer positive ways to channel adolescent idealism 
and angst. 

Unlike its fundamentalist cousin, evangelicalism demonstrates an impulse to en- 
gage pop culture for the greater good. In an age of constant reinvention, this version 
of the Protestant faith continues to rebrand itself as an evolving counterpoint to ‘the 
great American trinity of big business, big government, and big religion, an agenda 
that is advanced to the soundtrack of CCM (Young 2015: 1). At its best, this version of 
Christianity engages culture. At its worst, it has been a juggernaut linked to televan- 
gelist escapades, aggressive foreign policy, and the innumerable peculiarities of the 
Trump-era. Evangelicals, unlike fundamentalists, have long operated with a cultural 
synchronicity. 

Scholars correctly differentiate fundamentalism from evangelicalism by noting 
the former’s call to separate from contemporary culture. Indeed, some adherents to 
the more stridently traditional forms of Protestantism insist their version of funda- 
mentalism is merely an ecumenical agreement on the ‘fundamentals’ (the essentials) 
of orthodoxy. Still, the threads of separatism can be found within their popular 
music of choice. The fundamentalist impulse appears to be an ongoing war with 
the evolution of culture. The major targets of the fundamentalist mind—abortion, 
ecumenism, neo-evangelicalism, post-structuralism, post-modernism, cultural rela- 
tivism, the LGBTQ community, climate change, immigration, gun control, and bib- 
lical inerrancy—all continue to animate public debates that are rooted in modernity. 
Where does popular music fit? For the discerning reader and listener, popular music 
imitates and creates culture. Furthermore, as fundamentalists experienced, music 
represents and reflects the ongoing shifts in our human struggles with and against 
change. 
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CHAPTER 24 


PAUL EMORY PUTZ 


In the United States, both fundamentalism and modern sport emerged in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. It was in these years that professional baseball 
leagues were formed, competitive sports leagues were instituted at high schools and 
colleges, American football was developed from its soccer and rugby origins, and bas- 
ketball and volleyball were invented. In many ways, sports reeked of the new, serving 
as a harbinger of modern consumer culture. Meanwhile, a group of conservative white 
Protestants rallied around a defence of the old. Beginning in an informal way in the late 
nineteenth century, by the 1910s these Protestants were gathering under the banner of 
defending the ‘fundamentals’ against the challenges of modern culture and modernist 
theology. 

Old against new. Fundamentalists against sport. The story seems easy enough. And it 
is how some scholars have depicted the relationship between the two in the early twen- 
tieth century, with fundamentalists disengaging from sport, a reversal from the efforts 
of muscular Christians in the nineteenth century to link athletic competition with the 
development of Christian character (Ladd and Mathisen 1999: 79-94). The problem 
with this story, however, is that disengagement never occurred, at least not as a cohesive 
and pervasive approach to sport in the fundamentalist movement. To see this, baseball- 
player-turned-revivalist Billy Sunday is indicative. In 1893, Sunday retired from base- 
ball to become an evangelist, penning an article in which he suggested that baseball and 
Christian ministry were not fully compatible. Yet he never really left baseball behind. He 
continued using his baseball reputation to attract audiences, and during the First World 
War, 25 years after retiring from the sport, Sunday penned an essay extolling the moral 
virtues of baseball while explaining that he had ‘never ceased to be a ball player at heart’ 
(Sunday 1917: 361). 

If we cannot point to Sunday as evidence of fundamentalist ‘disengagement’ with 
sport, we can still see him as a window into fundamentalist ambivalence. In different 
times and with different audiences, Sunday’s attitude about sport changed. So too with 
many other fundamentalists. They generally agreed that sport could be a good thing 
as long as it was not an ultimate thing, but they struggled to identify the precise rules 
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governing Christian involvement. Tellingly, their questions were shaped by the predom- 
inantly white racial identity of the movement. Moral concerns about racism and segre- 
gation did not occupy their minds. Rather, questions were about time, attention, and 
personal behavioural vices like drinking, smoking, gambling, and Sabbath breaking. 
While they never completely settled these questions in Billy Sunday’s time, one 
segment of the fundamentalist movement came to see that sport provided an unpar- 
alleled platform to spread the message of born-again salvation. From their efforts, an 
interconnected movement devoted to using sport to reach the world for Christ spread 
across the globe. 


PLAYING AND PRAYING 
IN EARLY FUNDAMENTALISM 


Scholars of fundamentalism have identified several traits of the movement in its early 
years that, while not true of every individual, were common patterns. Included among 
these were a predominantly white racial identity, a belief in dispensational premillen- 
nialism, a commitment to Keswick spirituality, and an outsider perspective—a sense 
of cultural marginalization—influenced by adherence to strict behavioural standards. 
What did these mean for fundamentalist involvement in sport? 

First and foremost, these traits provided the framework for the ‘missionary idealism 
that led fundamentalists to cherish evangelism (Carpenter 1997: 83). While the mus- 
cular Christian movement melded sport and Protestantism by emphasizing the poten- 
tial for sport to build Christian character (Putney 2001), fundamentalists believed that 
a true Christian needed to have a supernatural salvation experience. And to be saved, 
one needed to hear the message of salvation preached. Thus, fundamentalists prized 
athletes-turned-evangelists—men like Billy Sunday—more than they prized athletes or 
coaches who made sport their profession. C. T. Studd, the English cricketer who left 
the sport in the 1880s to join the China Inland Mission as one of the famed ‘Cambridge 
Seven, was in the fundamentalist pantheon (Grubb 1933)—in fact, his ‘personal testi- 
mony’ was included in the third volume of The Fundamentals. William Borden, a college 
athlete at Yale, also left his comfortable life behind to become a missionary, dying in 
Cairo in 1913 on his way to China. He too became a fundamentalist icon, thanks to a 
glowing biography by Geraldine Taylor, Borden of Yale ’o9: The Life that Counts (1926). 
Ray Buker, a runner who competed in the 1924 Olympics, fitted this mould as well 
when he followed up his Olympic success by dedicating his life to missionary service, 
initially in Burma (Fife 1981). While fundamentalists had no objection to young men 
competing in sport, they usually reserved their greatest praise for those who made full- 
time Christian service their life's work. 

Along with missionary zeal, the fundamentalist desire to maintain moral purity and 
avoid worldliness shaped their involvement in sport. Fundamentalists believed they 
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were ‘in the world, but not of it, with a greater emphasis on the latter than most of their 
fellow Protestants. In the 1920s and 1930s, they often signalled their distinctiveness via 
the strictness with which they adhered to evangelical behavioural expectations: dancing, 
swearing, smoking, drinking, card-playing, and Sabbath-breaking were all regarded as 
sins. While other Protestants had similar behavioural expectations, they tended to be 
less militant or to frame them as matters of character development rather than adher- 
ence to a biblical command. 

Fundamentalist commitment to strict Sabbath observance, which included a ban 
on Sunday recreation and commercial spectacles, loomed large in their view of ac- 
ceptable sport participation. Although many American Protestants followed popular 
cultural trends in the 1920s by taking a more flexible approach to Sunday recreation, 
fundamentalists continued to insist on adhering to the Puritan Sabbath (Baker 
2007: 148-70). Professional team sports with Sunday matches were not an option—at 
least not for ‘true’ Christians. In 1929 the Alliance Weekly, periodical of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance (a fundamentalist missionary network), explained that participa- 
tion in Sunday sports indicated ‘that we are either “dead in trespasses and sins” or sadly 
backslidden and desperately in need of revival’ (Govan 1929). 

The combination of strict Sabbath observance and missionary idealism made 
Scottish runner Eric Liddell a popular figure among some American fundamentalists. 
During the 1924 Olympics Liddell famously refused to run his best event (the 100-metre 
dash) because the race was held on a Sunday. Following the Olympics, Liddell became 
a missionary in China. Yet, we should be careful before lumping Liddell into the funda- 
mentalist camp. Liddell’s spirituality was shaped more by his Scottish Presbyterian roots 
as well as Frank Buchman’s Oxford Group and American mainline Protestant leaders 
E. Stanley Jones and Harry Emerson Fosdick—two figures loathed by fundamentalists 
(Hamilton 2016). While fundamentalist interaction with sport certainly had a global 
dimension, with Anglo-American ex-athletes embarking on missionary endeavours, 
many of its distinctive early features were shaped by its development in the American 
cultural context of the early twentieth century. 

We can perhaps see this most clearly through the lens of gender. As historian Margaret 
Bendroth has documented, during the interwar years, many fundamentalist leaders 
grew anxious over the conspicuous images of women’s independence proliferating 
in popular culture (Bendroth 1993: 54-80). They also worried that their faith, with 
its emphasis on piety and devotion, had a feminine reputation. Because of the close 
connections between competitive athletics and masculinity, sport provided a useful 
means of linking fundamentalism with assertive Christian manhood and the defence of 
traditional gender roles. Billy Sunday was the most famous representative of this style. 
Although his playing days were long over by the 1920s, throughout the decade Sunday 
continued to enhance his appeal by drawing on his sports career (Martin 2002: 65-79). 
‘Fightin’ Bob Shuler of Los Angeles, a southern Methodist minister and former college 
football player, also accentuated his athletic affinities. Even the less bombastic Charles 
Fuller, radio host of The Old Fashioned Revival Hour, had a football past: he captained 
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the football team at Pomona College, California, a fact which a sympathetic fundamen- 
talist biographer made sure to highlight (Wright 1940: 33-4). 

While an athletic past could help fundamentalist ministers project a masculine image, 
it could also provide them with metaphors to promote their spiritual message. After all, 
the Apostle Paul had used athletic metaphors about ‘running the race’ to illustrate his 
vision for the Christian life. And for those attuned to the victorious Christian life themes 
of Keswick spirituality, athletic metaphors had special resonance. Paul Rader, a former 
boxer and college football coach who pastored Moody Memorial Church, Chicago, 
from 1915 until 1921, and served as president of the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
from 1919 until 1924, was especially adept at this (Hankins 2010: 41-62). In 1920 Rader 
drew on his knowledge of football and boxing to show readers that faith ‘is an offen- 
sive, an active element in the Christian life. Referring to his days as a college coach, he 
described to his readers how he had improved his team by teaching his players to adopt 
an attacking, aggressive style of defence (Rader 1920). 

Clearly fundamentalists were not antagonistic towards sport as such. Their critiques 
usually concerned the excesses related to sport. In 1922, for example, a reader wrote to 
Moody Monthly, asking ifit was appropriate for Christian ministers to organize a church- 
based baseball league. “Does not the Christian life call for an entire separation from the 
world?; the reader inquired. The editor responded that although churches should priori- 
tize the preaching of the gospel over recreation programmes, ‘it is proper for clergymen 
to mingle with their men and boys in their sports’ because ‘it forms an excellent “point of 
contact”’ (Stroh 1922). Fundamentalist minister John Roach Straton’s 1921 pillorying of 
a Jack Dempsey prizefight is often cited as an example of fundamentalists’ antipathy to 
some forms of popular culture (Abrams 2001: 119-20). Yet in the same sermon in which 
he blasted the prizefight as a sign of moral degeneracy, he took time to reassure his audi- 
ence that he appreciated ‘real sport’ People, he said, need ‘relaxation and recreation and 
play and ‘there is a place for all of these things in any right scheme of human life’ (Straton 
1929: 129). The basic fundamentalist position on sport was perhaps best summed up by 
John Page in a 1922 Moody Monthly article: “We believe that Christians should play as 
well as pray, unless the playing interferes with the praying’ (Page 1922). 

Throughout the interwar years, fundamentalists did not always agree on where to 
draw the line between playing and praying. Differences of opinion and practice were 
common. At Wheaton College, Illinois, for example, after initial resistance to foot- 
ball, leaders embraced the sport in the 1920s, making the gridiron game a central 
feature of the life of the school and a way to develop Christian manliness (Hamilton 
1994: 196-7, Hampton 2022). Yet Bob Jones College in Cleveland, Tennessee, went the 
other way, electing to drop the sport in the 1930s because of its connection with rowdi- 
ness, gambling, drinking, and other vices (Dalhouse 1996: 136). Despite these variations, 
as fundamentalism emerged as an identifiable movement in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, its leaders generally sought to encourage wholesome athletic participation while 
working to keep it subservient to the higher priorities of evangelism, spiritual discipline, 
and adherence to strict evangelical behavioural standards. 
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‘ALL-AMERICAN’ FUNDAMENTALISTS 


In 1944, a fictional fundamentalist athletic hero named Tom Huntner came on 
the scene. Created by Evangelical Free minister Ken Anderson in a trilogy—Tom 
Huntner: Sophomore Halfback (1944), Tom Huntner: Sophomore Forward (1946), and 
Tom Huntner: Sophomore Pitcher (1947)—Huntner was a clean-cut and wholesome 
young man hailing from the small-town Midwest. He was also a multi-sport star, 
competing in football, basketball, and baseball. While his athletic success brought popu- 
larity, he avoided ‘worldly’ pleasures like secular music and school dances. Instead, he 
hummed gospel choruses, faithfully attended Beacon Street Bible Church, and worked 
and prayed for the conversion of his wayward teammates. Although mostly forgotten 
today, in the 1940s Tom Huntner provided a fundamentalist alternative to mainstream 
All-American athletic heroes like Frank Merriwell and Chip Hilton. The series revealed 
the continuing tensions among fundamentalists when it came to maintaining moral 
standards within worldly activities, but it also pointed towards the opportunities for 
mass evangelism that popular culture could provide. 

Tom Huntner may have been a fictional character, but he had real-world counterparts 
through new youth-focused organizations like Youth for Christ (YFC), founded in 
1944, that sought to win the next generation to the ‘old-time’ fundamentalist message 
(Carpenter 1997: 161-76). These organizations often had some connection with 
prominent Hollywood-based Sunday School teacher Henrietta Mears—ironic for 
a movement that emphasized male leadership (Migliazzo 2020: 191-211). Like Mears, 
these organizations came from fundamentalist soil, but increasingly worked to re- 
brand themselves as ‘new evangelicals. Over time, neo-evangelicals eschewed the 
fundamentalist label entirely. But they did not abandon the fundamentalist emphasis 
on maintaining moral purity—on being different from the ‘world’—even as they also 
sought to use youth-focused popular culture trends to win souls to Christ. In this, sport 
could provide a way to attract a crowd. 

Of course, the use of sport for evangelism was not new. But YFC went beyond its fun- 
damentalist predecessors in publicity and attention, even to the point of embellishing 
the athletic credentials of its speakers. The most famous YFC product, evangelist Billy 
Graham, was presented in some promotional materials as a viable big-league base- 
ball prospect. In truth, Graham was an average player in high school who had played a 
handful of semi-pro games without ever sniffing the minor leagues (Wacker 2015: 86-7). 
Another YFC evangelist, Glen Wagner, had been a barely-used reserve lineman for the 
University of Illinois American football team in the 1920s. But in YFC’s hands, he was 
transformed into a former All-American football player (Putz 2018: 160). 

There was at least one YFC evangelist with legitimate athletic credentials: runner Gil 
Dodds. A graduate of Ashland College in Ohio, Dodds gained national prominence 
as a miler during the Second World War, winning the 1943 James E. Sullivan Award as 
the nation’s outstanding amateur athlete. Dodds was also a minister-in-training with 
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fundamentalist leanings, emphasizing evangelism, premillennialism, and strict obser- 
vance of personal moral standards like Sabbath-keeping. He began speaking at YFC 
rallies in 1944 and was the subject of a YFC-approved biography written by former 
sportswriter Mel Larson, Gil Dodds: The Flying Parson (1945). 

In one sense, YFC’s use of athletes seemed to reflect a greater engagement with sport 
by fundamentalists (Ladd and Mathisen 1999: 117-22). Indeed, as the neo-evangelical 
movement emerged from its fundamentalist roots, with Billy Graham as the primary 
public face, sports stars played a prominent role. For example, Campus Crusade for 
Christ, founded by Bill Bright in 1951, gained attention early in its history by success- 
fully winning over members of the UCLA football team (Turner 2008: 45-9). But even 
as neo-evangelicals seemed to be carving out a space for fundamentalists within main- 
stream popular culture, old patterns of ambivalence remained. The issue of Sabbath ob- 
servance was especially important. Following the Keswick division of Christians into 
‘carnal and ‘spiritual’ categories, professional athletes who competed on Sunday were 
perceived by fundamentalists as carnal Christians at best. The YFC roster generally 
included either former athletes or current amateur athletes who refused to compete on 
Sundays. The lone professional athlete involved with YFC in the 1940s, Dodgers pitcher 
Lee Pfund played minor league baseball (with a brief promotion to the majors in 
1945), but had a clause in his contract that allowed him to avoid Sunday games (Larson 
1958: 73-5). 

Billy Graham, too, continued to advocate for Sabbatarian commitments throughout 
the 1950s, as did many fellow neo-evangelicals. The ‘Eleven from Heaven’ UCLA football 
team of 1954, so-named because of their involvement with Campus Crusade, included 
two star players—Donn Moomaw and Bob Davenport—who refused to play in the 
National Football League (NFL) after their college careers because of the Sunday issue. 
In short, through the 1950s fundamentalists and neo-evangelicals tended to keep their 
distance from Sunday-playing professional athletes. The ideal fundamentalist athlete 
was still the amateur or ex-athlete who could present an image of vigorous masculinity 
without violating the Fourth Commandment (Putz 2018: 225). 

If fundamentalists remained ambivalent about participating in professional sport 
in the mid-twentieth century, the use of sport for overseas missions raised no similar 
concerns. Able to set their own schedules and organize their own games, fundamentalist 
and neo-evangelical mission organizations did not have to deal with the Sabbath issue. 
Ofcourse, sport had been an important part of Protestant missions since the nineteenth 
century. But Protestant organizations like the YMCA used sport for a broader range 
of purposes, including promoting health and recreation and inculcating white Anglo- 
American values (Erdozain 2010). Fundamentalists used sport for those purposes too, 
but they preferred to keep the primary focus on preaching the born-again message of 
salvation. 

In 1952, fundamentalist sports evangelism reached a new level of development when a 
basketball team made up primarily of players from Taylor University in Indiana visited 
Taiwan. Players staged games in order to attract people to their evangelistic message, 
which they delivered at half-time. Organized by missionary Dick Hillis under the 
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auspices of his new Formosa Crusades organization (later named Orient Crusades, and 
eventually One Challenge), the basketball missionaries were led by Taylor University 
coach Don Odle, and included Wheaton College basketball player Bud Schaeffer. The 
campaign proved successful enough to lead to the creation of Venture for Victory as the 
‘sports evangelism’ arm of Hillis’s missionary organization. While Odle’s involvement 
lessened over time, Schaeffer went on to have a long-lasting position of leadership with 
the group (Ladd and Mathisen 1999: 127-9). 

The original ‘Crusade’ name of Hillis’s organization was telling, because it reflected 
the military undertones of the Cold War era that shaped the way fundamentalist and 
neo-evangelical organizations linked their evangelistic efforts with a ‘holy war’ between 
communism and capitalism. By winning souls to Christ, fundamentalists and neo- 
evangelicals claimed, they were supporting the American side in the global battle for 
influence and power. Don Odle put it this way in a 1954 Guideposts article on Venture 
for Victory: ‘Basketball [is] secondary to bringing the message of Christ to Far Eastern 
neighbors as an answer to Communism (Odle 1954: 251). The connection between the 
old-time gospel and American nationalism was not new—Billy Sunday played a similar 
tune during the First World War—but it was heightened in the years after the Second 
World War. And it provided fundamentalists with an opening to expand their message 
on a global scale. 

Over the next couple of decades Venture for Victory slowly expanded its work. 
From 1952 until 1968 the organization sent out a single basketball team each summer, 
but added new countries to its tour, including South Korea, Japan, South Vietnam, 
Singapore, Australia, and New Zealand. By the 1970s, Venture for Victory—by then 
called Sports Ambassadors—was sending out multiple basketball teams as well as base- 
ball and soccer teams, and reaching Europe, South America, and Africa to go along with 
its earlier focus on Asia. By participating in sport as a tool for evangelism, they were 
engaged in what fundamentalists understood as ‘full-time Christian work, albeit tem- 
porarily. And by drawing their roster primarily (although not exclusively) from fun- 
damentalist and neo-evangelical colleges, they maintained a sense of fundamentalist 
distinctiveness (Towner 1990). 

As Venture for Victory organized sports missions on a global scale, the Fellowship 
of Christian Athletes (FCA) organized sports ministry in the United States. Founded 
in 1954, the FCA’s roots came more from mainline Protestantism than fundamen- 
talism. While evangelism was a central feature of the FCA—as was anti-communist re- 
ligious nationalism—in its early years it focused on funnelling people into the church 
of their choice instead of promoting the born-again experience that fundamentalists 
emphasized. The FCA did include fundamentalists and neo-evangelicals in its ranks, 
but it also welcomed Roman Catholics and Mormons and it sought to work with the 
National Council of Churches, the mouthpiece of mainline Protestantism. Furthermore, 
the FCA featured professional athletes who played their games on Sunday. For these 
reasons, many fundamentalist and neo-evangelical athletes were initially wary of the 
FCA, although over time the FCA moved more fully into the evangelical camp (Putz 
2018: 223-6). 
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In the 1960s, this wariness was one factor in the creation of Athletes in Action (AIA), 
the sports arm of Campus Crusade for Christ. AIA offered a theological approach and 
commitment to born-again evangelism that fitted more squarely within neo-evangelical 
expectations. In a 1971 Athletes in Action article, for example, AIA founder Dave Hannah 
drew on dispensationalist end-times biblical prophecy—a theme absent from FCA 
literature—to argue that ‘the fearful climactic war known as Armageddon’ would soon 
happen and that the world was ‘close to the time of Christ’s return (Hannah 1971: 22). 
AIA also had a global vision. Hannah originally called his organization “World Coaches 
and Athletes in Action, with a goal of placing an AIA office in every country in the 
world. As AIA developed, it took the Sports Ambassadors approach to another level by 
focusing, not just on sending out evangelistic sports teams, but also on fielding the most 
competitive teams possible. “The better we are, the more people will watch us, Hannah 
explained. “The more people who watch us, the more we reach for Christ’ In the 1970s, 
AIAs American-based men’s basketball team regularly defeated the best college basket- 
ball teams in the nation in exhibition matches, and also earned the chance to represent 
the United States in international basketball competitions (Smalley 1981: 38). 

While AIA built upon the Sports Ambassadors’ model for sports missions, it also 
sought to adapt the FCA’s approach to sports ministry to fit within Keswick spiritu- 
ality. The FCA had pioneered ministry to (and not just through) athletes and coaches by 
providing religious training and community in small discipleship groups and retreats. 
But the FCA tended to focus on Christian fellowship, with the goal of gradually building 
Christian character through the structure of the church. AIA leaders wanted a disciple- 
ship programme more in line with the Keswick spirituality of fundamentalist and neo- 
evangelical communities, where athletes and coaches would be encouraged to leave 
behind ‘carnal’ Christianity and became ‘spiritual’ Christians by pursuing dramatic, 
emotional experiences of surrender and submission to God. 

Joining AIA’ efforts to bring Keswick spirituality and aggressive evangelism into big- 
time American sport was Ira Lee ‘Doc’ Eshleman, self-proclaimed chaplain to the sports 
world. Eshleman had attended the fundamentalist Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, in 
the 1930s before becoming a Baptist pastor in Detroit. In 1950 he made his way to Boca 
Raton, Florida, where he created ‘Bibletown, USA, a combination of various ventures 
including a church, a family-friendly vacation spot, and a Bible study conference centre. 
After retiring from Bibletown in 1966, Eshleman cast his eyes on professional football, 
seeking to become a full-time volunteer chaplain. He presented players with what he 
considered to be the ‘very cuts and core of Christianity’: a personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ. It was a message taken directly from the Campus Crusade playbook; in 
fact, Eshleman used Bill Bright’s famed ‘Four Spiritual Laws’ as the basis of his spiritual 
counselling programme for athletes (Fisher 1969: 102-3). 

By 1970, Eshleman had helped to galvanize and coordinate a system of pre-game 
chapel services in the NFL that was later adopted by Major League Baseball (MLB). 
While fundamentalists a few decades before had avoided professional sport because of 
the Sunday games, Eshleman’s ministry signified the lessening of the Sabbath issue as 
a major moral concern. Along with chapel services, Eshleman wanted to help athletes 
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go deeper in their faith. With leadership from a number of figures connected with AIA, 
including Dave Hannah, businessman Arlis Priest, and Campus Crusade staff members 
Eddie Waxer and Paul Eshleman (Doc’s son), in 1971 the group organized a ‘Pro Players 
Christian Leadership Conference’ in Dallas, Texas. There, athletes were discipled and 
trained with Keswick spiritual emphases and sent back to their teams as spiritual leaders 
(Levitt 1972: 127-57). Although the pro athlete training conferences were originally 
influenced by AIA and Eshleman, they gained an organizational identity of their own in 
1974 when they were incorporated as Pro Athletes Outreach (PAO) under the leadership 
of Miami Dolphins lineman Norm Evans (Priest and Janssen 1982: 125-34). 

PAO joined the FCA and AIA as the three American sports ministry organizations 
with a major presence within big-time sport. By the mid-1970s they were impossible to 
miss, with pre-game chapels, team Bible studies, off-season conferences and retreats, 
evangelistic events, and a variety of mass-produced media that used sport to spread 
the born-again message. So conspicuous was their presence in American life that 
in 1976 Sports Illustrated devoted a three-part series to the subculture that the three 
organizations (and others like them) had formed. The magazine named it ‘Sportianity’ 
(Deford 1976). 


CULTURE WARS 


The growth of Sportianity in the decades after the Second World War seemed to mark a 
dramatic change from the fundamentalist ambivalence with sport in the early twentieth 
century. Rather than amateur athletes or ex-athlete missionaries, there were now prom- 
inent athletes and coaches active within big-time sport preaching a born-again message. 
But was Sportianity a fundamentalist movement? 

Clearly, some of its organizations had origins in fundamentalist institutions and 
networks. The emphasis on preaching a born-again conversion message remained 
strong. Yet, few of its leaders described themselves as fundamentalists. Moreover, many 
prominent evangelical athletes and coaches rejected or ignored earlier fundamentalist 
and neo-evangelical tenets. Some were drawn more to charismatic or Pentecostal beliefs, 
while others had mainline Protestant orientations. The old fundamentalist mainstays 
of dispensational premillennialism and Keswick spirituality were certainly present in 
sports ministry organizations, but they were not always central features within evan- 
gelical sports ministry networks—and even when they were, they were often fused with 
modernist trends like psychology that fundamentalists in the past had tried to avoid 
(Putz 2018: 349-51). 

Consider the example of Wes Neal. A former AIA weightlifter, Neal felt the old fun- 
damentalist tension: born-again Christians were supposed to be different. But while he 
knew how to use the platform of sport to talk about Jesus, he had a difficult time seeing 
any difference in his approach to competition compared to that ofa non-Christian. So he 
turned to his Bible, read through the lens of Keswick spirituality and positive-thinking 
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pop-psychology, and developed a framework for aligning his motivation and inner 
focus during athletic competition with the goals of worshipping God and growing in 
Christ-likeness. An athlete who was able to achieve Neal’s ‘total release performance’ 
would not necessarily win, but (in Neal's view) they would maximize their athletic 
abilities and become the best possible version of themselves (Blazer 2015: 56-73). From 
the 1970s on, Neal became one of several sports ministry gurus who sought to give evan- 
gelical athletes a way to maintain their sense of Christian distinctiveness by integrating 
the Bible and popular psychological insights into their athletic competition. 

This balance of continuity and change was also evident in matters relating to race 
and gender. In the early twentieth century, fundamentalists rarely discussed race in the 
context of sport. White fundamentalists overwhelmingly supported the segregated ra- 
cial structures of American society and were far more likely to offer a forceful public 
statement in defence of white supremacy (especially in the South) than a word of cri- 
tique. But the post-war evangelical sports subculture rose to prominence during the 
same years as the Civil Rights Movement, which confronted white Americans anew 
with the reality of racism and racial injustice. While some fundamentalist institutions 
in the South, like Bob Jones University, continued to uphold blatantly racist policies (the 
school did not end its ban on interracial dating until 2000), the pattern for moderate 
fundamentalists and neo-evangelicals within sport was to move towards racial inclu- 
sion, albeit on white terms. They generally focused on individual, person-by-person 
change through born-again conversions while downplaying the need for immediate 
changes to laws, systems, and structures. This colour-blind ideology had the appearance 
of progress, especially compared to enforced segregation. But it also allowed the pre- 
dominantly white evangelical sports ministries to include people of colour while still 
centring white concerns and priorities (Putz 2018: 365-79). 

As for masculinity, there remained a strong desire among evangelical athletes and 
coaches to link Christianity with vigorous manhood. ‘I guarantee you, Christ would be 
the toughest guy who ever played this game, PAO leader Norm Evans claimed. ‘Jesus 
was a real man, all right’ (Didinger, Schwartz, and Evans 1971: 181-2). But this mascu- 
linity had a softer side, too. It stood in contrast, not only to the supposedly feminine 
tendencies of the church, but also to the more permissive cultural attitudes regarding sex 
that emerged out of the 1960s—represented in the athletic world by brash athletes like 
Joe Namath who flaunted his sexual exploits. Evangelical and fundamentalist athletes 
were expected to go against this popular cultural trend by avoiding promiscuous sexual 
activity and by being faithful husbands. Accordingly, PAO encouraged players to bring 
their wives to its conferences, where it featured training sessions focused on developing 
and maintaining a healthy marriage (Levitt 1972: 145). PAO’s efforts to cultivate both 
strength and tenderness in male athletes was a harbinger of the 1990s Promise Keepers 
men’s movement, led by college football coach Bill McCartney, an active member of the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes (Dowland 2015: 207-27). 

Along with the inclusion of wives within the scope of sports ministry, there was 
also the rise of women’s sport. Early fundamentalist engagement with sport was al- 
most entirely focused on men. But the passage of Title IX (a law forbidding sexual 
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discrimination in educational settings) in 1972 accelerated athletic opportunities for 
women. Many evangelical and fundamentalist institutions responded by gradually 
opening up spaces for women athletes. The FCA launched a women’s division of its 
ministry in 1976, with AIA doing the same in the 1980s. The National Christian College 
Athletic Association (NCCAA)—originally organized in 1968 as a collection of con- 
servative Christian colleges, many with fundamentalist origins, as an alternative to 
the secular National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA)—also began providing 
women’s championships in the 1980s (Ladd and Mathisen 1999: 176). 

As fundamentalist and evangelical women entered into competitive sport, they had 
to carefully guard against suspicions that they supported feminism, and they also faced 
questions over their sexuality that men rarely encountered. Karen Rudolph Drollinger, 
married at the time to prominent sports ministry leader Ralph Drollinger, wrote about 
this dynamic in her 1990 book Grace and Glory. “The issue of homosexuality in women’s 
athletics is one which can remain silenced no longer, Drollinger explained. “Whether 
through innuendo or direct accusation, women athletes and coaches are encompassed. 
by this issue’ (Drollinger 1990: 179-80). For fundamentalist and evangelical men, the 
mere act of participating in athletics was often proof of their masculinity. For women, 
however, it could potentially challenge traditional notions of femininity. As scholar 
Annie Blazer has shown, fundamentalist and evangelical leaders in sports responded 
by focusing on helping women athletes perceive and present themselves in traditionally 
feminine ways that did not challenge gendered hierarchies (Blazer 2015: 103-28). 

Questions of gender, sexuality, and family were not simply matters of private religious 
behaviour. With the Sabbath issue less of a concern, they became central forms of public 
witness for evangelical and fundamentalist athletes, offering an important space for dif- 
ferentiation with the rest of the sports world. They were also the central issues driving 
the political mobilization of the Religious Right, with which fundamentalists were 
closely linked (Du Mez 2020: 74-149). No one represented this better than Jerry Falwell, 
Sr., founder of Lynchburg Baptist College (known from 1985 as Liberty University), 
Virginia. Falwell had a lifelong affinity for sport. A multi-sport athlete in high school, 
he captained the basketball team while attending Baptist Bible College in Springfield, 
Missouri, one of many small colleges and training schools connected to fundamentalist 
networks. These schools usually joined the NCCAA as a ‘safe’ outlet for athletic compe- 
tition. But when Falwell founded Lynchburg Baptist College in 1971, the NCCAA was 
not in his sights. Instead, the former segregationist dreamed of turning his school into 
a big-time sports power within the NCAA, as the flagship fundamentalist college. As 
Falwell raised his national profile throughout the 1970s and 1980s, emerging as a leading 
Religious Right activist, his school and its athletic programme came along for the ride 
(Montville 1989). By the 1980s, Liberty was competing in the NCAA's second highest 
classification, and 20 years later the school moved to the top division (Pennington 2012). 

Throughout the 1980s, as Liberty athletics set its eyes on national acclaim, Falwell 
remained committed to the fundamentalist label, embracing it even over the complaints 
of other fundamentalists who eschewed direct political activism (Fea 1994: 194-8). 
More than anything, Falwell’s identification with the term cemented fundamentalism’s 
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connection with conservative culture war politics. But while he was more willing to 
court controversy and embrace the fundamentalist label than other evangelicals, the 
family-values political orientation that he promoted was broadly shared among leaders 
in the evangelical sports movement. Defence of the traditional family structure—with 
the husband as the authority figure and the wife as the primary caregiver—was joined 
with opposition to homosexuality, abortion, drug use, and pre-marital sex, and with 
support for the idea that the United States was a Christian nation (Dowland 2015: 109- 
206). These were the social and political issues that evangelical athletes, coaches, and 
sports ministry organizations spoke out about most often in public. Although there 
was political diversity within the sports ministry ranks, an evangelical athlete, coach, 
or sports ministry leader who questioned the commitment to key Religious Right 
issues or who offered support for the Democratic Party was often viewed with suspicion 
(Krattenmaker 2010: 127-46). 

The links between the evangelical sports movement and the culture war politics of 
the Religious Right was not always an easy match. The latter was predominantly white, 
and while the former had emerged out of predominantly white spaces, it was growing 
more racially diverse, following the racial demographics of the big-time sports world it 
occupied. With the rise of the Black Lives Matter movement in the 2010s and the protests 
against police brutality launched by NFL player Colin Kaepernick in 2016, evangelical 
sports ministries found themselves pulled between their predominantly white donor 
and consumer base and a growing number of black Christian athletes no longer willing 
to follow the Religious Right playbook (Putz 2017). 


GLOBAL DIFFUSION 


Outside the United States, in the late twentieth century the sport missions movement 
launched by fundamentalists and extended by neo-evangelicals took on an increasingly 
diverse global orientation. Part of this was the result of the expansion of activities by 
Sports Ambassadors and Athletes in Action, as those organizations continued to send 
out teams to compete and share their born-again message across the globe. But there 
was also a rise in non-American sports ministry organizations. 

One of the first and most important was Christians in Sport, founded in the United 
Kingdom. Tracing its origins back to the 1970s, it began soon after a group of Christian 
athletes and former athletes from the UK visited a PAO conference in the United States. 
Adopting the name ‘Christian Sportsmen's Outreach upon their return, the group held 
a series of conferences in the late 1970s as they sought to develop a network of Christian 
fellowship. In 1980 they changed their name to Christians in Sport, and in 1984 received 
a boost when Anglican minister and former cricketer Andrew Wingfield-Digby became 
the full-time director (Parker and Weir 2012: 259-60). Christians in Sport developed 
along its own lines outside of the American fundamentalist and neo-evangelical 
movement, yet the organizations origins came from sports ministries birthed in those 
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networks. American Eddie Waxer served as an especially important catalyst and con- 
vener. A former Campus Crusade staff member, Waxer was involved in the launch of 
both AIA and PAO. But in the 1970s he turned his sights beyond the United States, in 
part because he recognized that the main American sports—baseball and American 
football—had little influence across the globe. “To reach the masses of Asia and Africa, 
the key sports were soccer and cricket, Waxer said in a 1994 interview. ‘Ifa sports min- 
istry could be founded in Britain, the whole planet could be opened up’ (Weir 1994: 41). 
A few decades after Christians in Sport’s launch, sports ministry from the UK was being 
conducted in Botswana, India, Uganda, South Africa, Ukraine, Togo, and Kazakhstan, 
among other countries (Parker and Weir 2012: 260). 

Evangelical sports ministries also grew in Latin America. Here, too, the American ex- 
ample was key. In the late 1970s, a group of athletes from Argentina and Chile attended 
a PAO conference, where they learned how to develop their own chapel services and 
Christian sports conferences (Spoelstra 1979). Meanwhile, in Brazil a recently converted 
soccer player, João Leite, teamed up with a Youth for Christ evangelist and former bas- 
ketball player, Abrahao Soares, to develop a Christian athlete movement. The group 
began operations in 1978 under the auspices of Youth for Christ; after learning from and 
adopting PAO’s practices, it re-organized as an independent entity, Atletas de Cristo 
(Athletes for Christ), in 1981. Five years later, former race car driver Alex Dias Ribeiro 
took leadership of the organization (Aguiar 2011: 230-3). 

As the evangelical movement grew in Brazil throughout the 1980s, Atletas de Cristo 
developed a strong presence in the national sports scene. This became especially 
apparent in 1994 when Brazil won the World Cup for the fourth time. Ribeiro’s book, 
Quem Venceu o Tetra? (Who Won the Fourth?), celebrated the victory and linked it to the 
presence of several evangelical players in the team. In subsequent years, Brazil’s national 
soccer team continued to include a contingent of evangelical players who sought to use 
their public platform to speak about their faith in Christ and to spread the evangelical 
message (Aguiar 2011: 242-8). 

Collaborating with the efforts of Christians in Sport and Atletas de Cristo, the 
International Sport Coalition (ISC) was founded in 1986. James Mathisen and Tony 
Ladd wrote that Eddie Waxer and a former Wheaton College athlete, Dave Burnham, 
‘virtually willed the ISC into existence’ (Ladd and Mathisen 1999: 159). After its forma- 
tion, ISC helped to galvanize the continued global expansion of sports outreach. Among 
its most important events, the ISC helped to convene the World Congress on Sport, a 
global evangelical sports ministry gathering in South Korea prior to the 1988 Olympic 
Games. This type of ‘mega-event ministry’ became a staple of international sporting 
events in subsequent years, furthering the global diffusion of evangelical sports min- 
istry (Parker and Weir 2012: 260-1). 

The new international sports ministries and programmes that developed in the late 
twentieth century were often inspired or influenced in part by the fundamentalist and 
neo-evangelical engagement with sport in the United States. Yet they took on shapes 
of their own in accordance with their particular religious contexts, often in ways that 
diverged from the American scene. In the United States, sports ministries were strongest 
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in baseball and American football, and leaders rarely had Pentecostal affinities. In Brazil, 
however, soccer was the most prominent sport, and celebrity players like Jorginho often 
had connections to the country’s Pentecostal movement (Rial 2013: 92). In the United 
Kingdom, meanwhile, the primary sports ministry was led by an Anglican minister 
with formal theological training from the University of Oxford, giving it more intellec- 
tual credibility than most parallel organizations in the United States. 

Despite these differences, there was a common evangelistic focus at the core of the 
ministry efforts. Christians in Sport was careful not to appear aggressively evangelistic, 
preferring instead to work quietly at a relational level to share the gospel. Nevertheless, 
it identified evangelism as central to its mission: the organization, its leaders wrote in 
1991, was ‘unashamedly evangelistic, longing that more and more people throughout the 
world should stand up and be counted for Jesus’ (Wingfield-Digby and Weir 1991: 192). 


FUNDAMENTALIST LEGACIES IN THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


The global spread of evangelistic sports outreach is the most influential legacy of funda- 
mentalist engagement with sport. Although few sports ministry leaders or organizations 
around the world today would identity as fundamentalist, they are nevertheless part of 
an enterprise launched and fuelled in part by the missionary idealism that undergirded 
early twentieth-century American fundamentalism. 

A second lingering feature of fundamentalist engagement with sport is the sense 
of ambivalence and marginalization. In countries where the evangelical population 
remains small and holds little access to political power, that sense of marginalization 
might be grounded in structural and cultural realities. In the United States, however, the 
picture is more complex. To be sure, those who continue to claim the fundamentalist 
label in the twenty-first century are often self-marginalized, separated from popular cul- 
ture and mainstream institutions by choice as a sign of holiness. But for the evangelical 
heirs of fundamentalism who are engaged in sport, their sense of marginalization often 
resides side-by-side with proximity to cultural and political power. When American 
football player Tim Tebow became a controversial figure in 2011 for his public displays 
of faith on the football field, critics viewed him as a symbol of power and oppression— 
white, male, and Christian, Tebow represented the long history of evangelical attempts 
to use public spaces to enforce their religious views on others. But many evangelicals 
saw it differently. For them, the outrage and mockery directed towards Tebow and his 
faith provided evidence that mainstream American cultural institutions were hostile to- 
wards conservative Christians (Bishop 2011). That sense of tension is essential to funda- 
mentalist identity. The particular issues are always evolving—for early fundamentalists 
in the 1920s, sport on the Sabbath was a crucial test, while for American evangelicals in 
the 2020s the focus is often on public displays of faith and on ideas about gender and 
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sexuality—but the imperative for fundamentalists and their evangelical heirs to per- 
ceive and present themselves in distinct ways remains strong. 

A third consistent feature in fundamentalist uses of sport is the focus on mascu- 
linity. Although more women are involved in athletic competition than ever before, 
the connection between sport and manhood continues to have resonance in evangel- 
ical spaces. As such, athletic competition offers an attractive space for fundamentalists 
and neo-evangelicals—particularly those with a strong emphasis on male authority—to 
project an image of vigorous masculinity. 

As the evangelical sports movement evolves in global contexts far beyond its 
American fundamentalist roots, there will undoubtedly be new developments and dis- 
tinctive features that emerge. But the emphases on missions, marginalization, and mas- 
culinity will likely remain prominent in the decades to come. 
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CHAPTER 25 


EMILY SUZANNE JOHNSON 


AT the heart of fundamentalism is a belief in divine order, the idea that God has a per- 
fect plan for humanity, if only humans would follow it. Though the world is sinful and 
messy in practice, fundamentalists believe in the possibility of an ordered society based 
on institutions and hierarchies defined by God. Of these institutions, the family may be 
the most important. Alongside the church, the family is the place where faith is nurtured 
and taught. It is where Christian children learn to become godly men and women. The 
family also functions as an analogue of God’s power on earth. According to the doctrine 
of male headship, men’s authority in the family mirrors God’s own authority over hu- 
manity. Women are instructed to submit to their husbands, just as their husbands—and 
all people—should submit to God. In this way, the family constitutes the basic unit of the 
divinely ordered society. 

Embedded in this doctrine is the understanding that the male-headed, heterosexual, 
nuclear family is the only type of family ordained by God. Fundamentalists, along with 
other social conservatives, describe this kind of family as ‘the traditional family’ and 
its embedded gender ideology as ‘traditional gender roles. These terms invoke histor- 
ical precedence to make the argument that these models of gender and family are long- 
standing and uniquely legitimate. Historians have pointed out that these traditions 
actually date to specific historical contexts, particularly the Victorian ideology of gen- 
dered ‘separate spheres’ and the suburban nuclear family ideal that rose to promin- 
ence in North America following the Second World War (Coontz 2000). This chapter 
acknowledges the importance of those critiques but also uses the terms ‘traditional 
family’ and ‘traditional gender roles’ to reflect fundamentalists’ use of these terms. 

Over the past century, fundamentalists have redoubled their commitment to the idea 
of the traditional family at the same time that family and gender diversity have become 
more widely accepted outside of fundamentalist circles. For fundamentalists, rising di- 
vorce rates, cohabitation before or in lieu of marriage, childlessness as a choice, same- 
sex marriage, and the recognition of non-binary gender are all troubling trends that 
indicate, not only the decline of the traditional family, but a much broader moral de- 
clension in a world falling farther away from God's plan. Fundamentalist? commitment 
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to traditionalist family and gender norms is a form of religious, cultural, and political 
resistance that helps to define community identity and serves as a daily opportunity for 
believers to act out their faith. This chapter traces family and gender ideologies in the 
fundamentalist movement from the late nineteenth century to the present. 


FUNDAMENTALISM’S ‘FIRST WAVE’ 


Fundamentalism first emerged as a self-conscious reaction against the changes wrought 
by the Second Industrial Revolution in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Although the movement’s name comes from an American publication, this was a trans- 
atlantic movement whose core ideas circulated among theologians and laypeople in 
the United Kingdom, Canada, the United States, and elsewhere (DeBerg 2000: 8-9). 
Reformers across the political spectrum sought solutions to problems related to rapid 
industrialization, urbanization, and population growth. Fundamentalists aligned 
themselves with some Progressive Era reforms, including the fights for temperance 
and against obscenity. But whereas most Progressive reformers looked to science and 
human expertise to unlock a brighter future, fundamentalists insisted on the supremacy 
of tradition and divine authority. They also embraced an apocalyptic theology that 
envisioned the world devolving into chaos before Jesus’s Second Coming, a perspective 
that put them at odds with the optimism characteristic of Progressive reform (DeBerg 
2000: 8, Sutton 2014: 4). 

Gender and family were central concerns for fundamentalists from the beginning. 
As historian Betty A. DeBerg has argued, rhetoric about family and gender permeated 
the movement and influenced every aspect of fundamentalist theology, which was cen- 
trally concerned with the defence of traditional hierarchies (DeBerg 2000: 119). The 
insistence on patriarchal authority in the home, church, and society was one key way 
that fundamentalists defined themselves in opposition to mainstream trends (Bendroth 
1992: 3). 

Anxiety about gender was widespread during the Progressive Era. As a new wave of 
industrialization changed the nature of work, it also shifted expectations around gender 
and family. More working-class women entered factory jobs that took them away from 
their own homes as well as paid domestic work. For middle-class men, this new eco- 
nomic reality meant dwindling opportunities for independent entrepreneurship or sig- 
nificant career advancement within a corporate structure, both meaningful markers 
of masculine achievement (Bederman 1995: 4). Reformers demanded radical changes 
in relations between the sexes, from women’s suffrage to the birth control movement. 
Ideas about marriage were also in flux, as the Victorian pattern of gendered separate 
spheres and rigid hierarchies gave way to a new notion of marriage as a romantic part- 
nership (Davis 2010: 12). Of course, both visions expressed cultural ideals for marriage 
rather than dominant realities. In the case of the Victorian separate-spheres model in 
particular, these ideals were based on an implicitly white, well-to-do family and were 
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largely inaccessible to anyone else. Protestants reacted to these changes in a wide var- 
iety of ways. Some championed women’s suffrage and other Progressive reforms, even 
drawing on the rhetoric of Victorian piety to argue that women could offer a unique, 
moralizing influence in the political realm. Most fundamentalists rejected women’s 
suffrage, though there were notable exceptions to this rule, including British suffragette 
Christabel Pankhurst, who converted to fundamentalism later in life (Larsen 2002). 

Fundamentalists lauded the ideal of the moralizing Christian mother but feared that 
she was a vanishing relic (DeBerg 2000: 43). In characteristically colourful language 
the American revivalist Billy Sunday opined in 1920: “The average little frizzle-headed, 
fudge-eating, ragtime flapper who can't turn a battercake without splattering up the kit- 
chen knows more about devilment than her grandmother did when she was 75 years 
old (Sutton 2014: 139). For Sunday, as for other fundamentalists, the New Woman 
embodied a multilayered metaphor for modern moral declension, which included 
sultry fashions, selfish indulgence, sinful dancing, and the dissolution of marriage and 
family. At least some fundamentalist women shared these concerns. In 1922, temperance 
activist Maude Aldrich lamented that modern women’s propensity for ‘short skirts and 
cigarettes’ evidenced a ‘pitiful emptiness of heart and soul life’ (Bendroth 1992: 64). As 
historian Matthew Sutton has written, fundamentalists quickly ‘identified women and 
their bodies as a significant battleground’ in the culture wars that defined the movement 
(Sutton 2014: 139). 


WOMEN, GENDER, AND LEADERSHIP 


Many Protestants in the late nineteenth century, including fundamentalists, fretted 
about ‘feminine domination in the churches. Preachers and theologians from diverse 
denominations began to promote a ‘muscular Christianity’ that centred metaphors of 
spiritual strength as an antidote to Victorian sentimentality (Putney 2001). This transi- 
tion was part of a much larger pattern in Christian theology, which has vacillated over 
the centuries between extolling women’s spiritual gifts and condemning women as 
‘weaker vessels, more susceptible to temptation than men (Braude 1997: 98). 

Feminists in this era also wrestled with Christian theology and its relationship to 
gender. In 1895, Elizabeth Cady Stanton published The Woman's Bible in partnership 
with 25 other authors. Critics forcefully condemned the project, many incorrectly 
characterizing it as an outright rejection of Christianity and even a sign of the end times 
(DeBerg 2000: 1, Kern 2001: 2). In reality, The Woman’ Bible was a collection of essays 
that examined biblical passages to make theological arguments for gender equality. 
Several writers focused on verses that had traditionally been used to limit women’s 
power. They argued that gendered prohibitions were specific to the time and place in 
which they had been written and were not universal principles that modern Christians 
were bound to follow. For fundamentalists, these arguments offered a prime example of 
the dangers of modernist Higher Criticism, which applied social scientific methods and 
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historical contextualization to scriptural analysis. Proponents of this method believed 
that it would unlock deeper scriptural understanding; fundamentalists argued that it 
would undermine the principle that the Bible was timeless, literal, and accessible to any 
reader without the need for outside research. 

For fundamentalists, the Bible clearly indicates God’s intention for men to be leaders 
and women to follow, a theology premised in large part on the New Testament letters 
attributed to the apostle Paul. The ‘doctrine of submission and the ‘principle of headship’ 
form the basis of fundamentalist theology on the family. Both are drawn from Ephesians 
5, which states: “Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 
For the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is head of the church ... Therefore 
as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in every 
thing? For fundamentalists, this hierarchy constituted the template for a divinely 
ordered society, in which devout wives submit to devout husbands who in turn submit 
to God (DeBerg 2000: 50). 

The Pauline letters also informed fundamentalist doctrine on men’s and women’s 
roles in the church. Both 1 Timothy and 1 Corinthians instruct women to be silent in 
church and listen ‘in silence and with all subjection. The letter to Timothy emphasizes, 
‘I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in si- 
lence? For many fundamentalists, these verses straightforwardly prohibited women’s ec- 
clesiastical leadership. In practice, however, this principle was complicated by the fact 
that women made up the majority in the fundamentalist movement (Bendroth 1992: 7- 
9, DeBerg 2000: 80). Even as they held to ideas that emphasized gendered roles and 
responsibilities, fundamentalist men and women recognized the value of mobilizing 
women's talents. 

Fundamentalism was not unique in this regard. As historian Ann Braude has 
written, women have formed the majority in most religious movements in the United 
States throughout the nation’s history (Braude 1997: 88). Fundamentalists were not 
the first group to grapple with the logistical problem of mobilizing women’s enthu- 
siasm and labour while adhering to an ideology that limited their contributions. 
Like traditionalist evangelical ministries had done for centuries, fundamentalist 
churches permitted women’s leadership in circumscribed ways. Most opted for a 
narrow interpretation of the prohibition against women’s preaching, drawing a dis- 
tinction between professional ‘preaching’ from the pulpit and (usually volunteer) 
‘teaching’ in Sunday Schools, Bible Studies, and missions (Brekus 1998). For some 
fundamentalists, apocalyptic urgency also justified women’s evangelistic work. 
They drew on a passage from the Old Testament book of Joel, which promised that 
‘sons and daughters will prophesy in the end times (Lindley 1996: 325). Believing 
that the apocalypse was imminent, they argued that it was permissible for women 
to evangelize. In the United Kingdom, as in North America, fundamentalist women 
contributed to the movement through teaching, fundraising, writing, and organizing 
meetings, even as they were barred from overt leadership roles (Wilson 2013: 132). 
Women were permitted to teach other women, children, and often men of lower 
socio-economic standing. 
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In the early decades of the twentieth century, some fundamentalist seminaries 
admitted women as ‘a stopgap measure, with strict quotas in place (Bendroth 1992: 27). 
In the 1930s, these schools began to introduce separate curricula for female students, 
which emphasized permissible vocations like Sunday School teaching and missionary 
work. Again, fundamentalists were not alone in this regard (Lindley 1996: 326-8). In 
her study of women’s leadership in twenty-first-century evangelical churches, scholar 
Kate Bowler found female seminarians and church employees remain siloed in secre- 
tarial work, children’s ministry, and other female-coded jobs. Many reported that they 
saw their seminary education, not as a path to ministry, but as an opportunity to deepen 
their personal understanding of their faith. Crucially, this pattern has held over time in 
denominations identified with conservative, mainline, and liberal theologies (Bowler 
2019: 60-2). 

Among early fundamentalists, one notable exception to these rules was the evangelist 
Aimee Semple McPherson, who built a religious empire in Los Angeles after the First 
World War. McPherson began her religious vocation as part of a husband-and-wife 
missionary team but was widowed and returned to the United States, where she became 
the pastor of the massively popular Angelus Temple, founder of the Foursquare Gospel 
denomination, and an innovator in religious media. McPherson's story highlights the 
heterogeneity of the fundamentalist movement even in its early years. Several contem- 
porary fundamentalist preachers condemned her, declaring that no female preacher 
could be considered a fundamentalist, let alone one who also embraced the charismatic 
worship and faith-healing characteristic of the Pentecostal movement. Nevertheless, 
McPherson's biblical literalism and political conservatism arguably placed her firmly 
within the fundamentalist fold (Sutton 2001: 38). 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, many fundamentalist women were critical of male colleagues 
for being too concerned with dogmatic disagreements and the project of distinguishing 
‘true’ fundamentalists from other Christians. Women’s relative indifference to these 
issues may have stemmed in part from their restricted access to the seminaries and 
theological classes where these conversations took centre stage. These women argued 
that doctrinal nitpicking was not as important as the practical work of the church. One 
woman reflected in 1961 that the ‘battle of Fundamentalism versus Liberalism might 
rage in the pulpits ... and the [1925] Scopes trial make headlines in the newspapers, but 
these would not throw the women off course. There was too much to be done’ In turn, 
men criticized the women for being ‘far too naive’ and ‘too easily manipulated by un- 
scrupulous liberals’ (Bendroth 1992: 61). 

In the middle decades of the twentieth century, as the fundamentalist movement 
continued to grow, women’s roles shifted. In the 1940s, groups like the Independent 
Fundamental Churches of America and the World Christian Fundamentals Association 
eliminated women as voting members or relegated them to subordinate women’s 
auxiliaries (Bendroth 1992: 63). The National Association of Evangelicals (NAE), 
which became the leading voice for conservative Protestants in the United States, was 
‘overwhelmingly white and male, according to Sutton, although it ‘did not take ex- 
plicit positions on women’s roles or race. White women were sometimes involved ‘as 
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secretaries and planners, but according to at least one of these women, Elizabeth 
Morrell Evans: ‘NAE was for the mer’ (Sutton 2014: 286). Scholar Mary Beth Mathews 
has argued that the overwhelming whiteness of the movement and its overriding 
assumption ‘that white Protestant thought was normative and superior’ effectively made 
‘fundamentalism’ a ‘racialised term: Even African Americans whose beliefs overlapped 
with fundamentalist tenets—including those related to gender—remained wary of 
allying themselves with the movement (Mathews 2017: 5). 

These changes followed familiar patterns in Christian history. Historian Catherine 
Brekus has observed that new denominations and religious movements tend to be most 
open to women’s leadership in their early years. Some begin with a radical commitment 
to gender equality, which diminishes as the movement grows and becomes more main- 
stream. For more conservative movements, like fundamentalism, the early work of 
establishing the movement might inspire a provisional expansion of women’s roles but 
it becomes more feasible to limit women’s authority as institutional hierarchies develop 
and stabilize (Brekus 1998: 66). 


WOMEN’S MINISTRIES, MEN’S MINISTRIES, 
AND CHILDREN’S CHURCH 


Even as women were excluded from official leadership positions in fundamentalist 
churches and organizations, however, they forged new roles in a changing movement. 
From the 1920s, fundamentalists expanded their national networks through Christian 
book publishing, radio, interdenominational conferences, educational institutions, and 
parachurch ministries. Ultimately, they built an immersive subculture that could meet 
believers’ educational and entertainment needs throughout their lifetimes (Johnson 
2019: 4). As this subculture grew, fundamentalists’ emphasis on strictly delimited gender 
roles helped produce parallel worlds for men and women. A specific subculture for 
fundamentalist women emerged, affording women new kinds of authority as authors, 
speakers, saleswomen, and organizers. In these roles, they contributed to the continued 
growth of fundamentalism and shaped the movement’s gender ideology. Parachurch 
women’s ministries and Christian book publishing offer two key examples. 

Women’s ministries had their roots in women’s Bible teaching, which dated to the 
movement's beginnings. Bendroth writes that in the 1930s and 1940s, even as women 
lost authority in other realms of fundamentalist culture, “Bible teaching formed the 
basis for feminine networks and leadership as well as careers for fundamentalist women’ 
(Bendroth 1992: 86). In addition to leading Bible Studies, they developed curricula for 
children and adults that circulated through fundamentalist networks. Some women 
made careers as Bible teachers that allowed them to ‘ascend to top leadership positions’ 
within the movement. Wheaton College's first professor of Christian education was a 
woman, Rebecca Price, hired in 1936. Two of her students, sisters Lois and Mary LeBar, 
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also became influential teachers, pioneering new student-centred approaches in 
children’s Bible education. In 1933, Henrietta Mears founded Gospel Light Publications, 
which became one of the leading distributors of Sunday School literature to conserva- 
tive churches by the 1950s. Many other women made their mark in husband-and-wife 
ministry teams. Although most female Bible teachers worked as volunteers, they took 
on the trappings of professionalization by developing and joining ‘training institutes 
and teachers’ organisations’ that connected them to their peers and kept them apprised 
of new developments in the field (Bendroth 1992: 86). 

Women’s significant contributions as Bible teachers did not override the fundamen- 
talist principle that women should not claim authority over men. This meant that fe- 
male Bible teachers focused their energies on Sunday School curricula for children and 
Bible Studies for women. In many instances, women’s Bible Studies became the ‘corner- 
stone’ of broader women’s ministries that might also include luncheons, charitable 
endeavours, and annual retreats. As broad-based parachurch organizations became a 
central feature of fundamentalism in the second half of the twentieth century, the trad- 
ition of women’s ministries inspired the development of interdenominational women’s 
groups with national and international reach, including Aglow International (founded 
as the Women’s Aglow Fellowship in 1967) and Proverbs 31 Ministries (founded in 
1992). This exemplifies a significant trend in fundamentalist women’s work: the same 
mechanisms that limited their power also produced gender-segregated spaces in which 
women could exercise authority and develop crucial social bonds (Brasher 1998: 13). 

In her ethnography of two church-based women’s ministries in Southern California 
in the 1990s, sociologist Brenda Brasher argued that women’s ministries ‘function 
as self-legitimating female domains and play a cardinal role in the construction of fe- 
male power’ in the wider congregation. Within these spaces, women develop their own 
‘spiritual resources’ and practical organizational skills that they can also apply to other 
contexts (Brasher 1998: 65). As Marie Griffith has argued, women’s ministries play a 
complex role in shaping the gender ideologies of conservative Christian communities. 
They perpetuate doctrines like wifely submission both through formal lessons and in- 
formal socialization. However, they also offer women opportunities to acknowledge 
their difficulties with rigid gender ideals and communally modify or even reject those 
ideals (Griffith 1997: 14-16). Both scholars underscore the important fact that funda- 
mentalist women are never merely passive recipients of the theologies debated and 
delivered by men. As Brasher observed, women’s Bible studies constitute ‘an interpretive 
community of women’ in which women validate and debate one another's spiritual 
insights (Brasher 1998: 100). In some cases, they articulate and defend conclusions that 
differ from those of male pastors. 

These ministries also act as a social circle for fundamentalist women and a source of 
emotional and practical support. For fundamentalists, the church is the centre of so- 
cial life. It is the site of Sunday morning church services and Sunday evening revivals, 
Wednesday choir practice, Friday youth group, and any number of other meetings 
and events. Brasher argues that this emphasis on community life is a significant draw 
for many women. The social supports they find at church help alleviate some of the 
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emotional and practical pressures of balancing childrearing, paid work, and other 
responsibilities. In moments of crisis, women’s ministries can act as ‘emergency rooms, 
combining various members’ skills and resources to offer support to women in need. In 
one incident that Brasher witnessed, a woman shared information about her husband’s 
abusiveness and the other women in the group immediately offered emotional and prac- 
tical support (Brasher 1998: 136-7). 

Parachurch ministries for men and for children do similar work, training 
fundamentalists in their roles as community members and providing space for members 
to debate these lessons. The most famous parachurch men’s ministry is the Promise 
Keepers, founded in 1990, whose events regularly filled coliseums with men seeking to 
become better fathers, husbands, and Christians. Like parallel women’s organizations, 
Promise Keepers promotes an ideal of masculinity that on the surface seems straight- 
forwardly patriarchal, but that is ultimately more complex. Fundamentalist men’s 
organizations empower men to ‘take back their role as heads of the household, but also 
facilitate male bonding and vulnerable expressions of alienation from mainstream mas- 
culine ideals (Deardorff 2000: 76). 

Even as Promise Keepers’ media framed its ideals of masculinity as timeless and trad- 
itional, they also evinced a more complicated relationship to changing mainstream ideas. 
Just as fundamentalists in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries preached the 
need for a new muscular Christianity in opposition to an overly sentimental Victorian 
faith, conservative Protestants in the late twentieth century proposed masculine re- 
trenchment as a salve for broken families and a show of strength in a post-Cold War 
context. But though their emphasis on men’s roles as heads of the household seemed to 
harken back to an earlier age, it also represented an acceptance of newer ideas that called 
on men to be more actively involved in family life. In a pattern apparent throughout fun- 
damentalist culture, ideas about masculinity were a site for fundamentalists to define 
their own values by rejecting and renegotiating changing mainstream norms (Dowland 
2015: 205). 

Focus on the Family (established 1977) is the most prominent interdenominational 
ministry dedicated to family issues. Founder James Dobson rose to prominence after the 
publication of his parenting manual, Dare to Discipline (1970), which quickly became 
a staple in conservative Christian homes. With its emphasis on hierarchy and obedi- 
ence, this offered parents an alternative to the ‘child-centred philosophy’ popularized 
by Dr Benjamin Spock (Ridgely 2017: 9). Dobson’s approach explicitly tied family roles 
to Christian piety. Like other fundamentalists, he wrote about the patriarchal family 
as a microcosm of God's design for humanity. In acting out their ‘proper’ family roles, 
Dobson argued, believers would train godly children and enact God’s will in their own 
lives. As Focus on the Family grew into an international business over the next several 
decades, its reach expanded beyond Dobson's parenting manuals to include a radio 
programme, a newsletter for parents, teen magazines (Brio for girls and Breakaway for 
boys), and popular video series for children. Indeed, as historian Colleen McDannell 
argued, Focus on the Family was successful in large part because of its ability to craft 
media that appealed to ‘the majority of conservative Christian churchgoers—women 
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and children’ (McDannell 2002: 115). Children’s ministries continue to offer leadership 
opportunities for women, who often organize year-round Sunday School and summer 
Vacation Bible School programmes in their communities. 

Like other fundamentalist organizations of this era, Focus on the Family’s relation- 
ship to politics was often ambigious. Its emphasis on advice for individuals and families 
made it less explicitly political than an organization like the Heritage Foundation 
(established 1973) or the Moral Majority (established 1979) which centred on activism 
and lobbying efforts. However, issues of family and gender were inextricably political 
by the 1970s, and Dobson staked a resolutely conservative position in the culture wars. 
Like many fundamentalist family ministries, Focus on the Family promoted the core 
assumptions of Christian conservatism but did so primarily through media that were at 
least purportedly apolitical (Stephens 2019: 15). 


GENDER IN AN IMMERSIVE SUBCULTURE 


Fundamentalist popular culture also reflects the centrality of gender to the movement. 
Book publishing was one of the first fundamentalist cultural industries, and it continues 
to be one of the most influential. According to historian Daniel Vaca, evangelical book 
publishers played a key role in defining the contours of conservative Protestant iden- 
tity. As they balanced religious and commercial motives to spread their message to 
the broadest possible audience, these avoided minor doctrinal disputes or narrow de- 
nominational affiliations. As a result, the ideologies expressed in their books came to 
represent—and shape—a core of consensus within a sometimes theologically diverse 
conservative Protestant movement (Vaca 2019: 42). As one major component of a 
broader fundamentalist subculture, these books also contributed a theology in which 
gender ideology and religious belief are profoundly interconnected. 

Although women were not represented in the upper echelons of evangelical 
publishing until the late twentieth century, they contributed in significant ways to 
Christian publishing from its beginnings. As the modern industry developed in the 
early twentieth century, publishers recognized the value of hiring women to sell their 
books. Women were cheaper to employ and were better able to use their social networks 
as avenues for sales. They were also more successful than men at selling books door- 
to-door, since housewives were more likely to invite other women into their homes. 
Women’s work in this field could be rationalized by connecting it to their established 
roles in missions; indeed, they were referred to in this era as ‘book missionaries’ (Vaca 
2.019: 132). 

Women have also been the primary consumers of Christian literature since the birth 
of the modern industry. Female readers relied on Christian fiction and non-fiction to 
‘reinforce their own piety’ and share Christian messages with their children, family, and 
friends. They also wrote to publishers much more frequently than men, praising books 
that appealed to them and offering critiques on those that did not. Knowing that women 
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were their best customers, Christian publishers soon began to produce books with fe- 
male audiences in mind. In the 1930s and 1940s, these tended to focus on female Bible 
characters ‘to identify what their male authors saw as women’ essential strengths and 
limitations’ (Vaca 2019: 143). 

By the 1960s and 1970s, several factors converged to produce a profitable subgenre 
of conservative Christian books written by and for women. The popularity of self-help 
books in the secular market inspired Christian publishers to invest in advice literature 
from a Christian perspective. The sexual revolutions provoked a new openness about 
sexuality, and many of the most popular advice books of this era were about sex and 
relationships. Expanding on the tradition of fundamentalist women’s ministries, female 
authors established a new kind of authority on a national stage. Existing parachurch 
women’s networks promoted these books, proving to publishers that they could be prof- 
itable. The influence of contemporary feminism also convinced publishers that women’s 
voices needed to be represented in these conversations, even (and perhaps especially) if 
most of these authors stood firmly against the feminist movement (Johnson 2019: 26). 

Though there were some earlier examples, conservative Christian marriage advice 
books exploded in popularity in the 1970s (Davis 2010: 176, DeRogatis 2005: 106). One 
of the earliest examples was Marabel Morgans Total Woman (1973), which set influ- 
ential precedents in the genre by sanctifying certain aspects of contemporary sexual 
revolutions while condemning others. Morgan promoted wifely submission, insisted 
that God had created men and women for different purposes, and presented the het- 
erosexual, patriarchal, nuclear family as the keystone of a godly world. However, she 
also celebrated marital sexuality in ways that at least some observers found surprising. 
Condemning the idea that sex was shameful or merely reproductive, Morgan insisted 
that God had designed sex as a source of fun and intimacy for heterosexual married 
couples. She encouraged readers to experiment with erotic costumes and games. She 
also substantially modified the principle of submission. “Please note that I did not 
say that a woman is inferior to man, or even that a woman should be subservient to 
all men, she wrote, ‘but that a wife should be under her own husband’s leadership’ 
(Morgan 1973: 70). While still a far cry from the egalitarianism promoted by evangel- 
ical feminists, Morgan and others like her contributed to a significant shift in emphasis 
within fundamentalist gender ideology. Beginning in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury and intensifying in subsequent decades, fundamentalist literature ‘reintroduced 
the sentimental picture of motherhood earlier fundamentalists had rejected’ (Bendroth 
1992: 113). 

Conservative Christian women’s writing continues to impact new generations. Leslie 
Ludy’s bestseller Set-Apart Femininity: Gods Sacred Intent for Every Young Woman 
(2008) followed in the footsteps of books like Total Woman, offering friendly advice 
for Christian women that promoted fundamentalist gender ideology while centring 
women’s experiences. Ludy built an expansive ministry from her book’s success, 
including an online teen magazine called Set Apart Girl. Her work is just one example in 
a broad subculture of advice manuals, magazines, novels, websites, and blogs written by 
and for conservative Christian women. 
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The centrality of gender and family in fundamentalist theology is also apparent in the 
‘niche Bibles’ that were first published by the Zondervan company in the 1980s. These 
Bibles were designed to appeal to specific market segments, divided primarily by gender 
and age. They feature explanatory footnotes, commentary essays, devotional prompts, 
and indices that expand on their target demographic’s perceived interests (Vaca 
2019: 202). Much of this content is explicitly or implicitly gendered, highlighting verses 
that deal with masculinity or femininity and offering readers guidance on fulfilling their 
appropriate gendered roles in their families, churches, and communities. In a conser- 
vative Christian subculture that is so often bifurcated by gender, these Bibles are an- 
other salient example of the ways in which even the most basic religious experiences are 
framed by gendered expectations. 


SUBMISSION, COMPLEMENTARIANISM, 
EGALITARIANISM 


Women’s contributions to conservative Protestant subcultures coincided with the late- 
twentieth-century development of a doctrine of complementarianism, which retains 
the belief that God created men and women with distinct purposes, but holds that 
their spheres are complementary and more-or-less equal. This doctrine comports with 
a softened submission doctrine characteristic of evangelical women's literature, which 
promoted traditionalist gender and family arrangements, though from a perspective 
that emphasized women’s agency and importance. 

Complementarianism is not a feminist framework, however. Most Christian 
feminists, including evangelicals, prefer the doctrine of egalitarianism, which 
emphasizes gender equality rather than gender difference (Ingersoll 2003: 16). The 
Council for Biblical Manhood and Womanhood (CBMW), which identifies itself as 
the ‘flagship organisation for complementarianism, has always defined its mandate in 
contrast to feminist theologies. The 1987 Danvers Statement, drafted in the same year 
CBMW was founded, laid out the group’s concerns. It condemned ‘the increasing pro- 
motion given to feminist egalitarianism’ and blamed feminists for ‘the distortion or 
neglect of the glad harmony portrayed in Scripture between the loving, humble lead- 
ership of redeemed husbands and the intelligent, willing support of that leadership 
by redeemed wives: The statement also underscored fundamentalist approaches to 
the Bible, disparaging ‘hermeneutical oddities’ that complicated the ‘apparently plain 
meanings of Biblical texts, thereby perverting the meaning of the Scriptures and ren- 
dering them inaccessible to ‘ordinary people’ (Piper and Grudem 1991: 469). 

Complementarianism is a capacious framework. On one end of the spectrum, it has 
been the basis of a new emphasis on women’s agency and contributions within Christian 
families. When Marabel Morgan wrote in 1973 that a wife's ‘adaptation’ to her husband 
must always be gracious and voluntary, this was a significant departure from the more 
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straightforward submission doctrine of earlier generations. In modern fundamentalist 
marriage manuals, this interpretation is now de rigeur. Yet complementarianism also 
undergirds the self-described ‘Christian patriarchy movement, premised on a family 
model that centres women’s unwavering submission to their husbands’ headship (Joyce 
2009: ix). 

In many ways, the Danvers Statement mirrored the clashes over gender and the- 
ology in the fundamentalist-modernist debates of the early twentieth century. In 
the 1980s, however, the presence of many more prominent female voices helped to 
shift the emphasis of fundamentalist teaching. Women’s contributions to this reli- 
gious subculture also offered greater clarity about their reasons for embracing trad- 
itionalist ideologies of gender and family. Fundamentalist women expressed an 
affinity for complementarianism because it celebrated women’s unique capabilities 
and contributions while also laying out specific responsibilities for men. This doc- 
trine could also offer a sense of constancy in a world in which gender politics were 
radically shifting and women were regularly faced with conflicting demands (Brasher 
1998: 170). In Brasher’s study, fundamentalist women argued that the pressures of main- 
stream gender ideologies were more oppressive than their own theologies of gender, 
which offered clear guidelines, glorified women’s talents, and sacralized their authority 
within the home. Other social scientists have found that fundamentalist women in di- 
verse settings express appreciation for the clarity of their communities’ gender norms. 
Whereas women may feel powerless to change larger patriarchal structures, fundamen- 
talist gender ideology offers a framework for living within those structures with dignity, 
community support, and some measure of authority (Mencher 2014: 2-3). 


CULTURE WARS 


Conservative Christian subculture has been instrumental in the development of the 
modern Religious Right, in the United States and globally. The emphasis on family, 
gender, and sexuality within this subculture made these issues central to the movement 
and helped to disseminate conservative ideologies even in apparently apolitical 
contexts. Fundamentalists already familiar with traditionalist gender theologies were 
primed to become activists, particularly as issues related to gender, family, and sexuality 
were politicized in new ways beginning in the 1970s (Dowland 2015: 3). 

Like fundamentalists in the early twentieth century, conservative Christians in the 
late twentieth century aimed to protect traditional gender and family roles in an era of 
substantial cultural and political change. The traditional family that they envisioned 
bore certain similarities to the Victorian model, which emphasized separate spheres for 
men and women. It also bore the influence of a widespread gender conservatism that 
followed the Second World War. In the bourgeoning Cold War, the suburban nuclear 
family became one of the core symbols and promises of Western capitalism. American 
media presented the idea of the happy housewife and her suburban home as an ideal to 
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national and international audiences. This ideal also became the template for the trad- 
itional family model invoked by New Christian Right activists in the following decades, 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. 

Rhetoric about the traditional family suggested that this model had once been uni- 
versal. In the 1950s and early 1960s, there was considerable cultural consensus—at least 
in the United States and Canada—that the suburban nuclear family was a laudable ideal, 
but it was never a universal reality. And even during this period, critics condemned sub- 
urban conformity as a source of boredom and malaise. Others pointed out that this ideal 
was not equally accessible to all. At a basic level, it required enough wealth for a family 
to live comfortably on a single income. This excluded lower-income families, who 
were often disproportionately non-white. In the United States, federal policies, private 
lending practices, and neighbourhood covenants also systematically excluded families 
of colour from most suburban neighbourhoods (Lassiter 2005, Sugrue 2014). 

In the second half of the twentieth century, fundamentalist family ideology centred 
on ideas about gender, sexuality, and religious authority. In the United States, racial 
politics were also influential, though often only implicit. In 1970, for example, the US 
Supreme Court decision Green vs Connally ruled that racially discriminatory non-profit 
organizations could lose their tax-exempt status. White fundamentalists mobilized to 
oppose the ruling, fearing that it could impact conservative Christian private schools, 
which overwhelmingly served white students (so much so that they were frequently 
disparaged as ‘segregation academies’). For white fundamentalists, these concerns 
were compounded by anger over other Supreme Court decisions in the 1950s and 
1960s that had outlawed mandatory prayer and Bible-reading in public schools. Most 
of these activists framed their concerns in terms of protecting Christian children and 
the authority of Christian parents (Dowland 2015: 23). For black Christians, white 
fundamentalists’ activism against this decision and other desegregation measures again 
made it difficult to find common cause, even when they shared other religious and pol- 
itical concerns. 

Education was one core concern for family values activists; the growing influence 
of feminism was another. In the 1960s and 1970s, feminists were sharply critical of the 
patriarchal family ideal. Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique (1963) is often credited 
with mobilizing a new generation of feminists. Its central premise was that the suburban 
family ideal limited women’s choices, stifled their talents, and left them with a sense 
of ‘aching dissatisfaction’ (Friedan 2001: 33). For women who cherished their roles as 
housewives, the feminist movement seemed like an insult and a threat. For a generation 
of women who had just achieved the middle-class status that made it possible to be stay- 
at-home mothers, the feminist movement seemed poised to tarnish or even take away 
this hard-won privilege (Taranto 2017: 118). 

Beverly LaHaye helped to mobilize American Protestant women who felt alienated 
from the feminist movement. She launched her career in 1976, co-writing self- 
help books and leading ‘Family Life Seminars’ across the nation with her husband, 
megachurch pastor and religious right organizer Tim LaHaye. In 1979, she founded 
Concerned Women for America (CWA), which became the largest lobbying group for 
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conservative Christian women in the United States. LaHaye reported that she started 
the group because she was furious that feminists seemed to disparage the traditional 
family ideal while claiming ‘to speak for the vast majority of women in America 
(Johnson 2019: 79). Reaching through the fundamentalist women’s networks in which 
she was already well connected, LaHaye convinced hundreds of thousands of women 
that standing up for the traditional family was part of their religious duty. ‘If we are 
truly committed to Jesus Christ; LaHaye wrote in 1984, ‘we have no other alterna- 
tive but to wage warfare against those who would destroy our children, our families, 
our religious liberties. There is no other optiom (LaHaye 1984: 136-7). LaHaye also 
realized that it was easy for feminists to dismiss male opponents, and she hoped that 
conservative women’s voices would carry more weight in debates about gender and 
family. 

LaHaye’s work was similar in many ways to that of Phyllis Schlafly, a conservative 
Roman Catholic activist who helped to lead a groundswell of opposition against the 
feminist-backed Equal Rights Amendment in the United States in the 1970s. The re- 
lationship between LaHaye’s CWA and Schlafly’s Eagle Forum illustrates a significant 
development in fundamentalist family politics in this era, namely the complicated co- 
operation between fundamentalist and non-fundamentalist groups. In the early years 
of the fundamentalist movement, opposition to Roman Catholicism and other non- 
fundamentalist faiths was a cornerstone. By the mid-1970s, the political convergence be- 
tween fundamentalists and other religious conservatives—particularly on issues related 
to gender, family, and sexuality—proved compelling enough to unite these groups in 
a provisional alliance. Fundamentalists formed a powerful coalition with Catholics, 
Mormons, Pentecostals, and others. 

The fight against abortion offers one salient example of this transition. 
Fundamentalists were latecomers to the anti-abortion movement, in large part be- 
cause they associated this issue with Catholics. Yet, it was this issue that led the influ- 
ential evangelical writer Francis Schaeffer to call conservative Protestants to join with 
Catholics in what he called ‘co-belligerency. He defined a ‘co-belligerent’ as ‘a person 
with whom I do not agree on all sorts of vital issues, but who, for whatever reason of 
their own, is on the same side in a fight for some specific issue of public justice’ (Schaeffer 
1985: iv. 30, Young 2016: 172). Unlike the early twentieth-century fundamentalists who 
saw Catholicism and Mormonism as dire threats, Schaeffer argued that non-Protestants 
could be provisional allies in more urgent political battles. For Schaeffer and others, 
most of these battles centred on protecting ‘family values’ against threats posed by 
abortion, feminism, and the gay-rights movement (Dowland 2015: 120). 

In the twenty-first century, issues of gender and family continued to animate fun- 
damentalist activism. Concerned Women for America remained a leading voice, 
with hundreds of local chapters across the United States and a national headquarters 
in Washington, DC. It employs professional lobbyists and trains members to organize 
grassroots campaigns. Its legal arm has helped to pioneer fundamentalists’ efforts to 
bring cases related to abortion, education, and marriage before the Supreme Court to 
enshrine fundamentalist positions into American law (Gordon 2010: 91). Groups like 
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the Heritage Foundation, the Family Research Council (established 1981), and the 
National Organization for Marriage (established 2007), also played influential roles in 
shaping national politics and US foreign policy around anti-abortion and family-values 
mandates. 

The New Christian Right became a particularly influential force in the United States, 
but family values activists also operated in a global evangelical network in which ideas 
circulated through political polemics, inspirational conferences, and the purportedly 
apolitical work of organizations like Focus on the Family. In England, for example, 
the Nationwide Festival of Light under director Raymond Johnston promoted a pro- 
Christian, family values agenda in the 1970s and 1980s that closely paralleled the work 
of their contemporaries in the United States (Atherstone 2014). In Canada, conserva- 
tive Christian ministries and educational institutions promoted anti-gay and anti- 
abortion positions that drew inspiration from their American neighbours but also 
reflected Canadian sensibilities. Sociologist Lydia Bean argues that although Canadian 
evangelicals were ‘just as morally conservative as American evangelicals, they work 
from very different understandings of the relationship between religious morality and 
national identity’ and had not developed the ‘subcultural identity’ that defined the 
American movement (Bean et al. 2008: 899). Even the Canadian arm of Focus on the 
Family tempered its political appeals in comparison to its American parent organization 
(Bean 2014: 40). 

As broader political conversations about sex, gender, and family have evolved, 
fundamentalists have responded. In 2017, the Council for Biblical Manhood and 
Womanhood released its first major position paper since 1987. The Nashville Statement 
reaffirmed CBMW’s commitment to complementarianism. It also included a re- 
pudiation of ‘transgender self-conception’ in response to increasingly mainstream 
conversations about gender identities beyond the binary of male and female. As in pre- 
vious eras, fundamentalist ideas about traditional gender roles adapted in response to 
broader cultural discourses. 


CONCLUSION 


Fundamentalists’ traditionalist approach to gender roles and family life has con- 
sistently been a defining feature of the movement. However, fundamentalism has 
never been monolithic. Leaders and congregants have disagreed about the practical 
implications of their commitment to conservative gender and family roles. Most agree 
that God designed the patriarchal family model and created two genders with dis- 
tinct characteristics, giving men a greater capacity for formal leadership and calling on 
women to submit to their husbands’ headship in the family. However, women—who 
have always been the majority in fundamentalist churches—have also demonstrated a 
willingness and ability to organize, teach, and even take on leadership roles in service of 
their beliefs. 
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The influence of women’s leadership—particularly within fundamentalist women’s 
ministries and media—helped shift fundamentalist gender ideology over time from a 
strict hierarchal model to the doctrine of complementarianism, which retains an em- 
phasis on men’s and women's different roles but celebrates both. Fundamentalist women 
have also been at the forefront of conservative Christian activism, organizing in oppos- 
ition to feminism, abortion, and the LGBTQ movement. The modern religious right’s 
emphasis on gender, family, and sexuality has made room for women’s leadership in the 
movement by centring the arenas in which fundamentalist women have traditionally 
claimed authority. 

Aswith any movement, fundamentalist gender ideology may seem simple to summarize 
but is much more complicated in practice. The diffuse nature of the movement means 
that there is no single official doctrine, although there are key texts and organizations 
that guide most believers’ understandings of these issues. Scholars hoping to understand 
the gender ideologies of fundamentalism should examine the core ideas that have stayed 
stable over time, but should also be attentive to the ways in which fundamentalists’ ideas 
about gender have responded to changing historical contexts and the realities of believers’ 
lives. It is equally important to be attentive to fundamentalist women’s voices and re- 
member that even in staunchly conservative movements, gender theology is never simply 
delivered by male theologians to passive female congregants. Instead, it is shaped through 
complex negotiations in all of the spaces that make up religious life. 
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CHAPTER 26 


SUZANNA KRIVULSKAYA 


VIRGINITY came first. It was the first issue in the opening chapter of the inaugural 
volume of The Fundamentals. The author, Scottish theologian James Orr, explained 
that the ‘truth’ of the virgin birth of Christ had been under ‘determined assault’ for two 
decades. By 1910, conservative Christian theologians finally mobilized to defend it. 
Christ’s sinlessness hinged on Mary’s sexuality. The Son had to have come through a 
virgin, otherwise his absolute innocence could not be guaranteed. ‘It was the woman 
through whom sin had entered the race, Orr wrote, ‘by the seed of the woman would sal- 
vation come’ (Orr 1910-15: 7, 11). For the next century, Christian fundamentalists would 
labour to enshrine ideas of sexual purity in their co-religionists and to convert the rest of 
the world to a lifestyle marked by sexual purity. 

To be fair, The Fundamentals dealt primarily in doctrine, not praxis. Of the 90 essays, 
none stipulated prohibitions—sexual or otherwise—except in the realm of Christian 
orthodoxy. As historian Kathryn Lofton deftly puts it, The Fundamentals were a ‘sexless 
contribution to American theology’ (Lofton 2008: 446). Biblical inerrancy, not cor- 
poreal fickleness, was the principal focus of the men who wrote fundamentalism into 
being. How did a movement that began with a commitment to virginity in the theo- 
logically abstract come to concern itself so intently with bodily purity? As Victorian 
gender ideology gave way to sexual liberalism and as mainline Christians accepted that 
development, fundamentalists had to adapt, revise, and rearticulate their definitions 
of good theology and good sexuality. During the sexual revolutions of the 1960s and 
19708, fundamentalists entered contested public debates about what counted as appro- 
priate sexuality and what kinds of sexual expressions had to be denounced as deviant, 
harmful, and abusive. Initially hesitant to discuss sex in public, fundamentalists would, 
by the end of the twentieth century, decry sexual liberalism as a central problem of 
their age. 

In the process of waging religio-political wars against permissive sexual regimes, fun- 
damentalist leaders’ private transgressions revealed just how difficult achieving the ideal 
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of sexual purity was in practice. Sex scandals involving conservative Christian leaders 
undermined their churches’ purification project at every step—beginning with one 
of the authors of The Fundamentals and continuing into the twenty-first century. This 
chapter explores how fundamentalist leaders tried to give their sexual culture a godly 
redesign, plagued as they were by sex scandals in the process. 

This is largely an American story. It often highlights the intellectual worlds and carnal 
struggles of influential men, who are over-represented in both the historical archive and 
the leadership of fundamentalist organizations. Women have been central to the fun- 
damentalist project, but their contributions have generally been obscured in favour of 
privileging male authority. Indeed, despite having equal stakes in questions of sex and 
sexuality, it was not until the 1970s—more than half a century after fundamentalism’s 
inception—that women writers began to contribute (often with their husbands as co- 
authors) to marriage and family advice literature. 

In the history of white fundamentalism, the hierarchy of race is at least as prominent 
as the hierarchy of gender. Even before The Fundamentals, white conservatives rejected 
the cooperation with Christians of colour. “The color line always trumped theology; 
writes historian Matthew Avery Sutton (Sutton 2014: 109). For most of its existence, 
fundamentalism has been deeply segregated, which is to say that race is central to its 
history despite the homogeneity of the leading actors. Concerns about sex in the twen- 
tieth century were also always concerns about skin colour and ethnic belonging. It is 
not particularly surprising, therefore, that prohibitions against interracial dating in the 
nation’s leading fundamentalist universities were not lifted until the year 2000, or that 
some fundamentalist churches still banned interracial couples as late as 2011 (“Bob Jones 
University Apologizes for Racist Policies’ 2008, Ng 2011). White fundamentalist desire 
for sexual purity was also a racial ideal (Butler 2021, Du Mez 2020). 

The chapter proceeds chronologically. It explains how concerns with women’s sexu- 
ality informed the first generation of fundamentalists and surveys ways in which 
fundamentalists attempted to talk about sex without drawing undue attention to the 
taboo subject. All the while, calls for purity were being undermined by instances of 
public disgrace among their leaders. By the mid-twentieth century, fundamentalists 
began to talk about sex more openly. They searched specifically for solutions to 
homosexuality—even as some of their most zealous public leaders struggled with 
that problem in private closets. With the sexual revolution, conservative Christian 
denunciations of modern sexuality proliferated, as fundamentalists’ political 
campaigns to resist sexual liberalism entered the national stage. By the turn of the 
new century, fundamentalist talk about sex abounded. Dating advice, sex manuals, 
and mommy blogs would prescribe the appropriate posture toward the sexual options 
available to Christians in a culture purportedly obsessed with sex. When efforts at 
achieving a properly disciplined sexual order did not succeed domestically, North 
American fundamentalists turned to the politics of other nations and advocated for 
state-enforced punishments for homosexuality abroad. At home, fundamentalist 
leaders continued to betray the seeming impossibility of sexual purity through scandal, 
well into the twenty-first century. 
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FUNDAMENTALISM CONFRONTS 
SEXUAL MODERNITY 


The rise of Christian fundamentalism coincided with some of the most consequen- 
tial social transformations in modern history. The first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury saw a break from Victorian gender ideology, which defined the ideal woman by 
her proper relationship to the men in her household. The ideal woman was an in-home 
educator, teacher of morals and spirituality, conveyor of democratic truths—even as 
she herself enjoyed limited civic participation. In this system, the work of politics fell 
onto the shoulders of men. Only men, Victorian gender ideology taught, were properly 
equipped to run the household and the nation—with women as their silent supporters 
and occasional moral advisers (Cott 1977, DeBerg 2000, Fox-Genovese 1988, Smith- 
Rosenberg 1986). 

The ‘new women of the twentieth century pursued education, entered the workforce, 
and advocated for political equality among the sexes. Some of them encountered sci- 
entific publications in the budding academic field of sexology. Imported from Western 
Europe, books by Richard Krafft-Ebing, Havelock Ellis, and Sigmund Freud entered 
the North American market in the first decades of the 1900s. These texts challenged the 
taboo of public discourse about sex. Simultaneously, a growing number of young women 
rejected Victorianism, engaged in unchaperoned dating, utilized birth control, and oc- 
casionally advocated for greater sexual freedom. Already in 1912, the Indiana minister 
C. M. Dinsmore complained that women were being corrupted by the new sexual re- 
gime: “When Christian mothers let their daughters go out on the street with dresses cut 
so low in the neck, as many do, and cut so short at the bottom as many wear them, can 
they wonder that hell is stirred up in the breasts of every man who sees them?’ (‘Silly 
Women’ 1912). Women’s skirts, to Dinsmore’s dismay, would continue to get shorter in 
the following decades. 

For fundamentalists, these changes—from clothing to the more libertine attitudes 
towards dating—constituted nothing short of a cultural crisis. Women needed to be 
strictly controlled. As historian Randall Balmer puts it, ‘Many of the taboos devised 
by fundamentalists in their time of beleaguerment in the 1920s and 1930s centered on 
women (Balmer 1994:53). Fundamentalists accused women of corrupting influence and 
prescribed new rules for interaction between the sexes. As historian Betty A. DeBerg 
demonstrates, fundamentalist men blamed women for refusing to perform their God- 
assigned duties correctly (DeBerg 2000). Women, they said, were corrupted by dan- 
cing, dating, movies, and the theatre; worse, the new styles of clothing they donned 
became a stumbling block for their brothers. As the Texas minister A. R. Funderburk 
lamented in 1922, ‘Many men are made to commit sin in their hearts by the unclothed 
bodies of women who may be professed Christians and ignorant of the evil they are 
doing in causing a brother to stumble and become weak’ (Funderburk 1922). For early 
fundamentalists, men’s purity depended on women’s modesty. 
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The challenge of negotiating the new sexual regime confronted African American 
fundamentalists with an even greater force. “Their race was being watched both by 
God and white society, Mary Beth Swetnam Mathews explains. “The repercussions 
of transgressions against either were both eternally and temporally dangerous? 
Like their white counterparts, African American fundamentalists decried the new 
sexual freedoms by condemning dance and urging both sexes to remain pure. And 
like white fundamentalists, African Americans focused their critique on women— 
who were purportedly, as the ‘weaker sex, more susceptible to immorality (Mathews 
2017: 103-5). 

Across the colour line, fundamentalists began to offer rebuttals to sexual liber- 
alism. In addition to defending Victorian gender norms, they promoted traditional 
family values. According to DeBerg, early fundamentalists ‘championed the holy es- 
tate of motherhood against all who would control reproduction through any means 
other than abstinence’ (DeBerg 2000: 112). Fundamentalist institutions of higher 
learning, which would become central hubs for training the movement’s leaders, 
used their resources to promote this message. The editors of the Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles (BIOLA) magazine The King’s Business cautioned in 1915 that ‘the em- 
phasis put upon sex’ was one of the most ‘dangerous tendencies of the present day. 
Sex novels, dramas, and movies, they argued, led to ‘a frightful epidemic of immor- 
ality and sex abnormality and morbidness’ Parents, not sexologists, were better suited 
to teach children about sex ‘and then drop the subject. Contemporary social purity 
movements, fundamentalists concluded, had ‘often done far more harm than good’ 
by introducing the subject of sex into popular discourse. Mothers were instructed 
to dispassionately provide the barebones of sex education, advocate for abstinence 
until marriage, and then immediately forget that such conversations ever took place 
(Undue Emphasis’ 1915). 

By the mid-1920s, this programme of at-home Christian sex education was 
floundering. The ‘roaring’ twenties marked the final break with Victorianism. Flappers 
rejected the traditions of their mothers and grandmothers in favour of loosened rules 
around dating, dress, and night life. In 1924, one fundamentalist association resolved 
that ‘a revival [was] the only hope of saving the youth of the land’ from the ‘maelstrom 
of modern infidelity’ (DeBerg 2000: 100). Some of the youth, it turned out, were ready 
and willing to participate in their own salvific project. In the 1920s and 1930s, hundreds 
of girl evangelists travelled across the North American continent. Their revival meetings 
attracted crowds hungry for spiritual enlightenment and entertainment alike. As 
historians Thomas A. Robinson and Lanette D. Ruff argue, girl evangelists ‘stood as 
models of purity and piety in a world where the risqué and the rude beckoned’ (Robinson 
and Ruff 2011: 4, 58). In the end, the secular world of the flapper overpowered the inno- 
cent one that girl evangelists attempted to create. Modern sexuality would continue to be 
an embattled domain just outside of the fundamentalists’ grasp. Unchaperoned dating, 
premarital sex, and the use of birth control proliferated despite cultural conservatives’ 
best efforts to drive away the risqué with the holy. 
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SEX SCANDAL MANAGEMENT AND 
THE CHALLENGE OF PURITY 


Losing the war against loosened sexual norms was only part of the problem for 
fundamentalists. Best laid plans for a community of dogmatically orthodox, sexually 
restrained adherents eluded fundamentalists from the start. Five years after the launch of 
The Fundamentals, one of the volume’s contributors, John Balcom Shaw (a Presbyterian 
minister and president of Elmira College for Women, New York), was accused of ‘the 
crime of sodomy’ Following an investigation, Shaw was removed from ministry in 1918 
(Lofton 2008). With this particular crisis averted, fundamentalists doubled down on 
their efforts to establish a reputation rooted in propriety. 

Soon, the secular world would find out that even the most high-profile figures 
associated with the fundamentalist movement appeared to betray its programme of 
sexual restraint. The most sensational of these scandals took place just a year after the 
1925 Scopes ‘monkey’ trial. The trial had galvanized secular journalists who were hos- 
tile to conservative religion to discredit fundamentalism, mock its tenets, and portray 
it as inherently hypocritical. What happened next only intensified this publicity crisis. 
In 1926, Los Angeles’s most successful celebrity evangelist Aimee Semple McPherson 
mysteriously disappeared at the same time as her married radio operator went missing 
as well. McPherson was discovered at the United States-Mexico border 36 days later, 
claiming that she had been abducted. That story did not stick. The public found the 
reports of sightings of McPherson and her radio operator in vacation destinations more 
believable than the spurious kidnapping tale. McPherson was charged with perjury, and 
though the case was eventually dropped, her reputation was profoundly undermined by 
the scandal (Sutton 2007: 92-118). 

It was not just the press that sought to ridicule fundamentalists’ teachings on sexu- 
ality in light of the reports of their scandalous behaviour. Sinclair Lewis satirized what 
he perceived to be the inherent failings of conservative religion in his 1927 novel Elmer 
Gantry. The titular character, a narcissist seduced by sex, drink, and money, decides to 
enter the ministerial profession in order to charm rich parishioners with his hollow, if 
doctrinally sound, rhetoric. On his way to notoriety and attendant prosperity, Gantry 
has an affair with the charismatic celebrity preacher Sharon Falconer—a character 
Lewis based on Aimee Semple McPherson. Falconer eventually dies in a church fire after 
becoming convinced of her own delusions, which lead her to claim that she can walk 
through fire unharmed. Satirizing the follies of manufactured charisma and exploitative 
moralizing, Lewis's novel presented conservative Christian revivalists as fundamentally 
corrupt. Not surprisingly, fundamentalists did not take to such characterizations kindly. 
In his Nobel Prize speech in 1930, Lewis recalled that upon reading Elmer Gantry, one 
pastor expressed his desire ‘to lead a mob and lynch’ the author, while another ‘wondered 
ifthere was no respectable and righteous way of putting [Lewis] in jail’ (Lewis 1930: 278). 
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In the end, the Nobel Prize winner emerged unscathed. The same could not be said 
about the reputation of fundamentalism. 

Revelations of unorthodox sexual practices among the heads of fundamentalist 
institutions emerged throughout the following decade. Clifton Fowler, head of Denver 
Bible Institute, had his wife Angie declared insane in 1933. During her examination, 
Angie accused her husband of homosexuality. Other witnesses alleged that Fowler 
forced his students to confess their sexual sins and used their confessions against them. 
Fundamentalist leaders from across the country came together to assess the damage and 
handle the crisis. Believing the charges against Fowler to be credible, they recommended 
that he step down as head of the Bible Institute before passing on the case to fundamen- 
talist leaders in Denver. The local fundamentalists removed Denver Bible Institute from 
the list of ‘trusted’ institutions, thus protecting themselves from the damage of Fowler’s 
misconduct (Laats 2018: 60-6). Where doctrines of sexual purity failed in practice, 
fundamentalists were learning to distance themselves from their fallen comrades. 

This strategy was not universally shared. Some fundamentalists remained determined 
to defend the reputation of their leaders despite scandalous allegations. Billy Graham 
was a student at Florida Bible Institute in the late 1930s when the school’s founding 
president W. T. Watson was accused of sexual indiscretions—‘falsely accused, Graham 
would later insist in his autobiography. A quarter of the student body left in response to 
the revelations of Watson’s conduct. Graham not only remained, but also extracted an 
important practical lesson for his own ministry: Protestant leaders had to tread care- 
fully. “Dreadful as the experience was, Graham wrote, ‘I was grateful that the dark cloud 
passed over Florida Bible Institute while I was there. It was a big learning experience 
for me in many ways, and it taught me to be very careful myself’ (Graham 2007: 59). 
Later, in 1948, still no doubt inspired by the Watson incident, Graham articulated a new 
rule for himself: to never ‘travel, meet, or eat alone with a woman other than my wife’ 
(Graham 2007: 128). As historian Grant Wacker explains, Graham understood ‘that all 
evangelists toiled in the shadow of [Elmer] Gantry not only as a charlatan but also as a 
skirt-chaser’ (Wacker 2019: 28). Realizing that the temptations of the age could corrupt 
even the most sincere Christians, Graham and other conservatives tried to combat the 
stereotypes of sexual hypocrisy, which seemed to confront them at every turn. 


SILENT No MORE: FUNDAMENTALIST 
SEXUALITY AT MID-CENTURY 


The realities of a more permissive secular age forced fundamentalists to invent new 
ways of talking about human sexuality. By the late 1930s, the subject of sex had come out 
of the closet. Early fundamentalist injunctions to maintain public silence around sex 
were being renegotiated as well. Zondervan, an evangelical publisher, began printing 
sex and relationship manuals. The books’ author, Oscar Lowry, was a minister and a 
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proto-sexologist—fluent in matters both spiritual and carnal. In A Virtuous Woman: Sex 
Life in Relation to the Christian Life (1938), he rehearsed fundamentalist arguments about 
women’s innate purity, but also frankly acknowledged the difficulties of this particular 
burden. The book cited letters Lowry had received from young women struggling with 
the ‘sir’ of masturbation and addressed the challenges of remaining pure. If sexual desire 
was God-given and ‘natural’ for both genders, then fundamentalists needed to develop 
new ways of maintaining egalitarian purity. 

At fundamentalist universities, sex became a problem to actively attack, instead of 
silently ignore. Historian Margaret Lamberts Bendroth describes the ‘date room’ at 
Bob Jones University, in which students ‘wooed each other’ in the presence of ‘vigi- 
lant chaperons. The room was furnished with a large painting of Christ with his arms 
around a couple: inviting young lovers to remain pure while also establishing a foun- 
dation for a life-long partnership under the watchful eye of Jesus. Sex sins were ‘special 
sins, fundamentalists preached, and sinning against the body—the temple of the Holy 
Spirit—hurt God (Bendroth 1994: 114). 

Fundamentalists were dealing with a variety of special sins in their midst. 
Homosexuality continued to jeopardize the fundamentalist project at the highest 
echelons of the movement's leadership. Consider the case of the retired Air Force major 
Edgar C. Bundy, who transitioned into a religious career after the military. Bundy was 
head of the Church League of America, an organization dedicated to accusing lib- 
eral Christians of communist leanings. He was a zealous, paranoid, and often bother- 
some FBI informant—inundating the agency with dubious rumours of communist 
plots and anti-government conspiracies. All along, Bundy had a secret of his own. “The 
disgusting truth is that Bundy is a sexual pervert; read an internal FBI memo in 1963; 
‘He particularly favors satisfying his perverted desires with young boys’ The source 
of this information was an unnamed minister who maintained ‘a comprehensive file 
containing information about Bundy’s homosexual activities. This informant also 
reported that hundreds of other pastors were aware of Bundy’s crimes (Federal Bureau 
of Investigation 1963). 

Among Christian anti-communists, it had indeed long been rumoured that Bundy 
was queer. In the mid-1950s, he had been implicated in a series of homosexual acts while 
working with the American Council of Christian Churches (ACCC) and its powerful 
fundamentalist leader Carl McIntire. The organization was dedicated to mobilizing 
grassroots efforts to remake the Republican Party in the image of Christian conserva- 
tism. McIntire needed Bundy for the project. When rumours of Bundy’s homosexuality 
reached McIntire, he was advised to fire Bundy but refused. Winning over Republicans 
was his top priority, and Bundy excelled at persuasive campaigning. This turned out to 
be a misstep on Mclntire’s part. Markku Ruotsila cites McIntire’s refusal to deal with 
Bundy’s sexuality among the chief reasons why fellow Christians eventually dismissed 
McIntire’s political project (Ruotsila 2016: 127-8, 135). 

In the 1950s, fundamentalists finally began to address the issue of homosexuality in 
their publications. Zondervan printed the first edition of Clyde M. Narramore’s Life 
and Love: A Christian View of Sex in 1956. Narramore was a psychologist who identified 
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‘a number of sex problems’ of the age: ‘masturbation, homosexuality and various sex 
complexes. Homosexuality, he wrote, was ‘considered abnormal. It was a deviation 
from God's design and, therefore, an aberration. Narramore’s remedy for homosexu- 
ality was ‘salvation and dynamic Christian living: Wanting to change was the first step to 
recovery. Sanctification through Bible study and fellowship with other Christians would 
set the struggling homosexual ‘on the way to normal adjustment’ (Narramore 1956: 154, 
160). Just as the founding generation of fundamentalists lamented the loss of Victorian 
gender norms, the mid-century generation clung to a particular definition of what was 
normal when it came to sex and sexuality. As the very idea of normalcy as the ultimate 
good began to be questioned by the next generation, fundamentalists would double 
down on their defence of ‘traditional’ values in sex, love, and marriage—even as they 
perpetually re-invented ways of talking about such things in public. 


SEXUAL COUNTER-REVOLUTIONS 


With the sexual revolutions of the 1960s and 1970s, fundamentalists adopted a more 
aggressive stance against both homosexuality and extra-marital sex. Billy Graham's 
sermons from this period were filled with jeremiads about the dangers of the wrong 
kinds of sex. In his 1964 President’s Prayer Breakfast address, Graham cited loosened 
sexual mores as evidence of moral decay. Premarital sex, infidelity, and homosexu- 
ality were evidence of America’s rejection of moral absolutes (Graham 1964). Two years 
later, Graham labelled the crisis as Americas ‘moral-sexual confusion. With extra- 
marital sex, divorce, and ‘illegitimate’ births, the nation was betraying God’s covenant 
(Graham 1966). In 1972, Graham warned that modern sexual chaos was the precursor 
to the nation’s destruction. “Wife-swapping, homosexuals, lesbianism, and all kinds of 
perversion are par for the course, he lamented. “Homosexual churches are common- 
place’ (Graham 1972). In the 1970s, things appeared more dire still. The revivalist, who 
apparently perused Playboy magazine, cited pertinent statistics from the publication: of 
unmarried people aged 25 and over, 75 per cent of women and 90 per cent of men had 
‘indulged in premarital sex’ In high schools, Graham proceeded, over 50 per cent of 
female graduates were no longer virgins. Homosexuality was ‘being pressed for full 
acceptance in society and even in the Church, while ‘non-binding’ marriage was a major 
reason for high divorce rates. America, its prophet insisted, needed a moral crusade 
(Graham 1977). 

The crusade would be outsourced to a new cadre of Christian psychologists like 
James Dobson of Focus on the Family. ‘Few have left such a mark on American cul- 
ture, writes historian Hilde Lovdal Stephens, ‘as Dobson and his ministry’ (Stephens 
2019: 6). Founded in 1977, Focus on the Family promoted abstinence-only sex educa- 
tion, heterosexual-only adoption, and traditional gender roles. It advocated against 
premarital sex, pornography, homosexuality, and divorce. The founder, James Dobson, 
made a name for himself in the late 1960s with his radio broadcast ‘Wheres Dad?’ and 
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his bestselling book Dare to Discipline (1970). Both sought to buttress traditional fa- 
milial arrangements and strict gender roles. Children had to be taught that ‘“sex can 
be wonderful” and “sex can be dangerous” in the same breath. The punishment for 
disobeying God’s laws of sexual morality was nothing less than eternal damnation. To 
instill these lessons into his own young daughter, Dobson planned to present her with a 
gold key for her tenth birthday. The key would be ‘attached to a chain to be worn around 
her neck, and will represent the key to her heart’ with the hope that one day she ‘will give 
that key to one man only—the one who will share her love through the remainder of her 
life’ (Dobson 1970: 170, 179). Godly purity required daily reminders in the form of par- 
ental presents dedicated to the preservation of young people's virginity. 

Focus on the Family taught that appropriate sexuality had to be nourished and prop- 
erly practised within the family unit. As religious studies scholar Susan B. Ridgely puts 
it, the organization instructed parents ‘that homosexuality [was] not innate but the 
result of parenting and personal choices. In her ethnographic study of families who 
followed Dobson's teachings, Ridgely notes that one of the core messages of Focus on 
the Family was that ‘heterosexuality was a foundational precept upon which the family, 
and therefore society, rested? Homosexuality, for Dobson and Focus on the Family, ‘was 
incompatible with morality’ and had to be suppressed, untaught, made undesirable and, 
ideally, illegal (Ridgely 2017: 92-3, 106, 109-11). To that end, families were instructed to 
model heterosexual structures, be tough with boys to teach them appropriate mascu- 
linity, and instill the ideal of sexual purity in girls. 

In a reversal of the tendency of past generations of fundamentalists to concentrate 
on womens follies as having the potential to lead good godly men astray, Dobson and 
Focus and the Family were especially concerned about ensuring that boys and men were 
properly inducted into heterosexuality. As Stephens puts it, ‘Dobson cast male homo- 
sexuality as the most devastating form of sexual desire. Male homosexuality was dan- 
gerous, in Dobson’s view, because two gay men reinforced ‘unnatural’ sexual desire in 
the absence of ‘the civilizing influence of a woman’ Lesbians, on the other hand, ‘were 
first and foremost tied together by an emotional bond, which Dobson cast as ‘a form 
of addiction’ that was ultimately less threatening to civilization’s survival (Stephens 
2019: 34-5). Heterosexuality was presented as both inherently natural and yet terribly 
fragile, with women and men having to continuously beckon each other towards appro- 
priate sexual desire. 

In the 1970s, in response to the sexual revolutions that threatened traditional familial 
arrangements, evangelical women writers joined Dobson's project and took it into new 
directions. Their charge was to protect American families from the threats of homo- 
sexuality (among other social ills) and to ensure that men would be fully satisfied within 
patriarchal monogamy. Throughout the 1960s, conservative Christian outlets had 
wrestled with how precisely to discuss sex in their publications, given the apparently 
disturbing moral ‘sexplosior of their age (Pattillo-Lunt 2021: 111). Now, a blossoming 
publishing sector, spearheaded by women and wife-husband writer teams, taught 
married Christian couples how to enjoy more fulfilling sex. The best example in the 
genre of evangelical sex manuals came from Marabel Morgan in 1973. 
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The Christian publishing company Revell sold over 500,000 copies of Morgan's The 
Total Woman in the first year, making it an immediate hit with American women. By 
the end of 1974, the bestseller would be purchased by three million eager consumers of 
Christian sex advice (Johnson 2019: 20). The book focused largely on cultivating the 
right kinds of relationships between wives and husbands, and sex was a central sub- 
ject for Morgan. As historian Emily Suzanne Johnson notes, ‘Perhaps most notorious 
was her suggestion, given during one of her many talk show appearances, that wives 
try greeting their husbands at the door wearing nothing but Saran Wrap’ (Johnson 
2019: 12). At least 84 women from the town of Muncie, Indiana, reportedly followed 
Morgan’s advice one night in 1975 (Silliman 2019). All across the North American con- 
tinent, Christian women were learning to engage in the kinds of sexual experiments 
their mothers’ generation had been instructed never to discuss publicly. 

In The Total Woman, Morgan confessed her own marital struggles and offered 
solutions. Wives had to fulfil their sexual obligations. Husbands, for their part, were 
encouraged to receive their wives’ submission with gratitude and shower wives with 
affection in return. At stake was nothing less than the future of the children. After all, 
improperly balanced familial relationships could cause homosexuality. With The Total 
Woman, the cultural silences around sexuality in evangelical circles were finally broken. 

In 1975, James Dobson published a manual of his own, titled What Wives Wish Their 
Husbands Knew about Women. The next year the husband and wife team of Tim and 
Beverly LaHaye came out with The Act of Marriage: The Beauty of Sexual Love. As his- 
torian Amy DeRogatis explains, although most of these writers claimed that their mo- 
tivation was for couples to ‘avoid some of the sexual frustration suffered by uninformed 
Christians who have blindly approached the marital bed, the manuals offered much 
more than technical knowledge of human anatomy. The writers ‘provide more that the 
mechanics of orgasm, DeRogatis argues, ‘they tell readers how they should feel and 
what a “normal” response is to sexual stimulation’ (DeRogatis 2005: 110). Appropriately 
informed Christians could now have satisfying sex out in the proverbial open. Their 
sexuality could finally be unashamedly enjoyed as a gift of the divine creator—as long as 
they understood what lay within the boundaries of ‘normal sex. 

Nevertheless, as with previous generations, the immoral conduct of fundamen- 
talist leaders undermined the liberated sexual programme that Morgan and others 
promoted. The case of moral crusader Billy James Hargis is illustrative. A charis- 
matic anti-communist proselytizer, Hargis first achieved notoriety in the mid twen- 
tieth century, founding his successful Christian Crusade organization in 1950. Hargis 
identified modern sexuality as a critical obstacle to the nation’s overall moral health. 
In 1968, as schools were experimenting with introducing comprehensive sex-education 
programmes into their curricula, Hargis’s ministry published the pamphlet Is the School 
House the Proper Place to Teach Raw Sex? to persuade adherents that sex education 
was an attempt to indoctrinate children into promiscuity. Frustrated with public edu- 
cation, Hargis opened his own Christian college in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1971. The first 
student to accuse President Hargis of sexual immorality came forward in 1974. The stu- 
dent was a newlywed. On the honeymoon, he and his bride were discussing their sexual 
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experiences when both confessed to having been intimate with Hargis. Eventually, three 
more students, all of them male, came forward with similar allegations. 

David Noebel, vice-president of Hargis’s college, took the story to Time maga- 
zine in 1976. The college’s administration had confronted Hargis, Noebel claimed, 
and the evangelist allegedly ‘admitted his guilt and blamed his behavior on “genes and 
chromosomes”, presumably trying to explain away both his sexual orientation and 
predatory behaviour by assigning responsibility to genetics (“The Sins of Billy James’ 
1976). Publicly, Hargis never admitted to these sexual encounters. His college was shut 
down, but the scandal failed to lead to meaningful change in fundamentalist theology. 
If anything, the scandal inspired other fundamentalists to blame the world’s problems 
on the growing visibility of homosexuality. In 1977, Noebel published The Homosexual 
Revolution: End Time Abomination, merging apocalyptic imagery with a call to political 
action that would undermine the nascent movement for gay rights. As journalist Jeff 
Sharlet puts it: 


Scandal does not destroy American fundamentalism. Rather, like a natural fire 
that purges the forest of overgrowth, it makes the movement stronger. And fiercer. 
Such was the case in the aftermath of the Hargis affair, when Noebel managed 
to convince millions that Hargis’s fall was not an occasion for a reconsider- 
ation of fundamentalism’s concept of sexuality but rather a call to action. (Sharlet 
2008: 322-3) 


The misalignment of doctrine and deed in fundamentalism has rarely resulted in long- 
term change. 


THE FIGHT TO SAVE AMERICA 


By the late 1970s, issues of sex and sexuality stood at the heart of deep political divisions. 
In 1979, fundamentalist broadcaster Jerry Falwell founded the Moral Majority, whose 
mission was to oppose any movement or legislation that threatened ‘traditional’ 
American morality. The Moral Majority opposed the Equal Rights Amendment, fought 
against women’s and gay rights movements, and championed conservative politicians 
whose agendas aligned with Falwell’s. 

Three years earlier, Anita Bryant, a beauty queen turned conservative activist, had 
galvanized fellow Christians to fight against gay rights. When Bryant’s local council in 
Dade County, Florida, voted to amend its anti-discrimination statutes to include pro- 
tection based on ‘affectional or sexual preference, she began a nationwide campaign to 
‘Save Our Children’ from homosexuality (Johnson 2018). Conservative leaders from 
across the country rushed to support Bryant, and the Dade County protection was 
overturned via a referendum—showing fundamentalists that if they put enough effort 
into spreading their message, they could accomplish important political feats. It was 
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Falwell’s work in support of Bryant, writes historian Daniel K. Williams, that inspired 
him to first start preaching against the sexual excesses of the age and then to found the 
Moral Majority. ‘Like a spiritual cancer, homosexuality spread until the city of Sodom 
was destroyed; Falwell preached. “Can we believe that God will spare the United States if 
homosexuality continues to spread?’ (Williams 2010: 152). Just as the fate of Christianity 
in early fundamentalism depended on correct ideas about the virgin birth, the future of 
the country at the end of the millennium hung in the balance of its proper relationship 
to sexual orthodoxy. 

Once again, however, the professed sexual morality of the new Christian Right was 
undermined by its leadership’s conduct. One of the men at the top of the movement and 
Jerry Falwell’s one-time friend and collaborator, Jim Bakker, had secrets that threatened 
the entire political project of religious conservatives. A charming host of the popular 
Christian television programme the PTL Club, Bakker was at the top of the Christian 
broadcasting game through most of the 1980s, but he came crashing down when two 
simultaneous developments revealed his most compromising secrets. Bakker had been 
defrauding the public. Most egregiously, he speculated in $1,000 ‘lifetime memberships’ 
on which he knew he could not deliver. He was eventually convicted on multiple counts 
of fraud in 1989 and jailed. Almost 10 years earlier, he also had a sexual relationship of 
a questionably consensual nature with Jessica Hahn, a young church secretary. To keep 
Hahn quiet, Bakker’s ministry paid her $265,000. Once the scandal broke in 1987, other 
accusations of sexual immorality poured in. 

Jerry Falwell, who took over Bakker’s ministry during the crisis, publicly claimed 
that several men had accused Bakker of either propositioning or having sex with 
them (Wigger 2017: 281-4). Bakker denied the accusations, but the evidence was 
overwhelming. In 1987, the Assemblies of God defrocked Bakker for the alleged assault 
on Hahn and for ‘alleged misconduct involving bisexual activity. No further explan- 
ation of ‘bisexual activity’ was supplied, but the denomination made it clear that while 
it was willing to forgive dubious money management and even sexual assault, queer sex 
crossed a line. “The Assemblies of God church’ reported the Washington Post, ‘regards 
homosexuality as unpardonable for clergy’ (Harris and Isikoff 1987). The unpardon- 
able offence of alleged queerness rendered Bakker a minister without a denominational 
home—despite his wife Tammy Faye Bakker’s repeated assurances in the media that 
Bakker was nothing but straight. 

Soon after Bakker’s scandal, another Assemblies of God minister, the popular 
Louisiana televangelist Jimmy Swaggart, was caught employing the services of a sex 
worker. A charismatic preacher, Swaggart was among the most successful televangelists 
of his time. He was also one of the chief critics of Jim Bakker, whom he dismissed as 
a ‘pretty boy preacher’ charlatan at the time of Bakker’s downfall (Balmer 1998: 33). 
So seemingly concerned was Swaggart with the morality of fellow preachers, that in 
1986 he confronted a competing Louisiana megachurch pastor, Marvin Gorman, with 
allegations of adultery. Having been forced to confess, Gorman resigned from his church 
and lost much of his credibility. The next year, in what turned out to be a successful feat 
of revenge, Gorman captured on camera what had apparently been Swaggart’s hobby 
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for some time: paying a sex worker at a seedy motel on the outskirts of town for acts of 
voyeurism and other sexual favours (Seaman 1999: 12). Backed into a corner, Swaggart 
chose to confess his indiscretions publicly. In a teary-eyed televised address, he asked for 
forgiveness from his wife, his followers, and his denomination. The Assemblies of God 
put Swaggart on probation and prohibited him from preaching for a year, but he rejected 
this decision, left the denomination, and returned to the pulpit only three months after 
his televised confession. Three years later, Swaggart was once again revealed to have 
hired a sex worker, and was even less repentant this time. “The Lord told me it’s flat none 
of your business, Swaggart informed his congregation in the immediate aftermath of the 
scandal (‘Swaggart Claims Visit by God’ 1991). One after another, leading conservative 
preachers appeared unable to deliver on the promise of the sexual purity ideal. Yet they 
seldom owned up to the apparent problem in their midst, choosing instead to blame the 
crises of the age on a culture that had strayed from God. 

Pastoral sex scandals of the late 1980s and early 1990s happened to coincide with the 
height of the AIDS epidemic. Blaming the crisis on the purported destruction of moral 
values, fundamentalists argued that the disease was God’s retribution for growing main- 
stream acceptance of homosexuality (Harding 2001: 160). ‘AIDS is not just God’s pun- 
ishment for homosexuals; Jerry Falwell declared, ‘it is God’s punishment for the society 
that tolerates homosexuals’ (Petro 2015: 24). To counteract homosexuality’s purportedly 
titanic influence, fundamentalists and evangelicals continued to publish new volumes of 
sex-advice literature that would prevent young people from going astray (Boyce 2021). 
To those who were too far gone and had already dabbled with unholy sexuality, con- 
servative Christians offered gay conversion programmes, which they modelled on the 
therapeutic approaches pioneered in mainline liberal Protestant circles in the mid twen- 
tieth century (White 2015: 175). Since queerness could no longer be safely ignored or 
even relegated to a list of uniquely secular problems, religious conservatives organized 
to expel it from their midst. 

The largest of these ex-gay organizations, Exodus International, was founded in 1976 
and, at its peak, operated more than 400 ministries worldwide. Along the way, Exodus, 
like many other ‘pray the gay away’ groups, suffered damaging publicity when several 
former leaders denounced the organization’s mission and returned to queerness— 
sometimes with other men who had been part of the ministry. In 1979, Michael Bussee 
(one of the founders of Exodus) and Gary Cooper (one of the organization’s leaders) left 
their wives and their ministry and started dating each other instead. In 2000, Exodus’s 
board chairman John Paulk, a close associate of James Dobson and Focus on the Family, 
was caught patronizing a gay bar. He later denounced the ex-gay movement. Exodus 
dissolved in 2013, when president Alan Chambers apologized to the LGBTQ+ commu- 
nity for the organization’s harmful mission and admitted that he no longer believed that 
sexuality could be changed (Chambers 2015). 

The ‘ex-gay’ leaders who defected were only part of the story of conservative 
Christians’ quest for straightness. As Tanya Erzen puts it, although much ‘has been 
written about the widely publicized sexual scandals of prominent ex-gays ... in the ex- 
gay movement, it is far more scandalous to abandon Jesus than to yield to same-sex 
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desire. Erzen’s ethnographic study of participants in one ex-gay residential programme 
demonstrates that such ministries in fact had more in common with queer spaces than 
they would have perhaps liked to admit. As Erzen shows, conservative Christians who 
struggled with same-sex attraction were drawn to such programmes because they 
offered ‘religious belonging, acceptance, and accountability’ in addition to providing 
‘material conditions for community’ and ‘a more diffuse sense of religious and sexual 
belonging and kinship’ (Erzen 2006: 16, 18). 

Lynne Gerber’s 2012 study of Christian sexual reorientation programmes echoes 
Erzen’s findings. Some of Gerber’s participants joined ex-gay ministries after leaving 
fundamentalist churches precisely because these programmes allowed them to openly 
wrestle with issues of homosexuality. Within the ex-gay world, these men and women 
may not have been celebrated as queer, but they at least found recognition and support 
as they openly navigated their sexual identities and desires in a Christian context for the 
first time (Gerber 2012: 139, 174). Without negating the overwhelming evidence of the 
harm many ex-gay ministries have caused, Erzen’s and Gerber’s studies present a more 
nuanced alternative to the overwhelmingly negative caricatures of ex-gay Christians, as 
the participants in their studies emphasize the healing they found among an ironically 
queer community of ‘strugglers’ with homosexuality. For some former fundamentalists, 
ex-gay ministries presented a refuge for frank conversations about identity and sexual 
attraction. 

Away from queer controversies, fundamentalists continued to produce literature 
designed to educate heterosexual couples on the subject of healthy sex in the context 
of life-long matrimony. The 1997 bestseller I Kissed Dating Goodbye by Joshua Harris 
instructed young Christians to eschew all ‘dating’ in favour of ‘courtship’ —that is, 
serious romantic relationships with a view to marriage. Harriss follow-up Boy Meets 
Girl: Say Hello to Courtship (2000) provided a guide for chaste engagements—a step- 
by-step manual for minimizing sexual temptations in order to preserve the purity of 
the young heterosexual relationship. By the early twenty-first century, the Christian re- 
lationship guide print market was saturated with similar titles. John Eldredge’s Wild at 
Heart: Discovering the Secret of a Man’s Soul (2001) exalted traditional masculinity and 
taught men to be more macho in order to conquer the hearts of women. The follow- 
up companion for the would-be-conquered women, Captivating: Unveiling the Mystery 
of a Woman’ Soul (2005), instructed wives on how to cater to their husbands’ ‘natural’ 
desires. 

In the Internet age, Christian mommy blogs have sustained this conversation. Entries 
like Jennifer Flanders’ ‘7 Reasons to Prioritize Sex in Marriage’ on her blog ‘Loving Life at 
Home’ encouraged wives to ‘give their husbands more sex’ in order to improve their own 
health and build stronger marriages (Flanders 2012)—themes she expounded more fully 
in Love Your Husband, Love Yourself (2010). ‘Rather than denying the sexual body, writes 
historian Amy DeRogatis, ‘evangelical sex writers present distinct visions of how sexual 
acts and rituals can aid individual and world salvation (DeRogatis 2014: 9). To that end, 
conservative Christians have continued producing marital sex advice literature. They 
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also started a number of purity organizations, geared toward helping young people re- 
main virginal until they, too, could enjoy the gift of godly sexuality within heterosexual 
marriage. Organizations like True Love Waits (founded 1993) and Unaltered Ministries 
(formerly Silver Ring Thing, founded 1995) provide the framework, the training, the 
community, and the merchandize to sustain young people in their quest for sexual 
purity. Christian youth who take virginity pledges often don symbolic representations 
of their commitment—such as rings meant to remind them of their intended rejection 
of all sexual temptations. “The purity culture of contemporary evangelicalism, writes 
historian Sara Moslener, ‘like its predecessors, attends to widespread cultural anxieties’ 
(Moslener 2015: 167). While these anxieties have been consistent, the extent to which 
open conversations about sex and sexuality were allowed to take place in public has 
shifted dramatically. No longer a taboo subject, sex has informed all levels of fundamen- 
talist engagement with the moral issues of the day—from prohibitions of homosexuality 
to pledges of premarital virginity and, eventually, advice for blissful intercourse in the 
context of lifelong monogamy. 


THE AFTERLIFE OF THE AMERICAN 
FUNDAMENTALIST SEXUALITY PROJECT 


The early twenty-first century saw fundamentalists spread ideas internationally about 
both the right kind of salvation and the right kind of sexuality. They focused particu- 
larly on sub-Saharan Africa (Kaoma 2017). In countries like Nigeria, Uganda, Zambia, 
and Zimbabwe, as new legal measures were introduced to limit the rights of LGBTQ+ 
people, conservative Christians from North America supported these efforts through 
their teaching, advocacy, and financial contributions (Kaoma 2009). To combat 
conservatives’ efforts, progressive Christian organizations, such as the Fellowship 
of Affirming Ministries, joined international efforts to promote LGBTQ+ affirming 
Christianity in Africa and beyond (Van Klinken 2017: 219). The fight over homosexu- 
ality at home now spread to the global arena. As the American culture wars got exported 
onto the global stage, the flow of ideas, theologies, and teachings on appropriately godly 
sexuality was by no means unidirectional, however. Within mainline denominations, 
for example, conservative African Christians came to support their embattled American 
counterparts within the Episcopal Church on the issue of homosexuality (Hassett 
2007). In contrast, other African Christians used their religious traditions to affirm their 
queerness and to advocate for Indigenous queer belonging (Van Klinken 2019). With 
international funding and transnational dialogue, the culture wars took on a global 
dimension. 

Domestically, American fundamentalists continued to insist on ‘traditional’ moral 
values. They continued to oppose premarital sex, gay marriage, abortion, homosexuality, 
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and state-sponsored sex education, but they also experienced some resistance from 
within and had to adjust accordingly. Fundamentalist universities, for example, loosened 
some of their rules about heterosexual dating. Bob Jones University had prohibited 
interracial dating and marriage since the 1970s but dropped the rule in 2000. And des- 
pite the universities’ official denunciations of homosexuality, Oral Roberts, BIOLA, and 
Wheaton College alumni formed underground LGBTQ+ support groups. 

Most visibly, the #MeToo movement inspired a reckoning with sexual abuse in reli- 
gious communities. The parallel #ChurchToo movement began on Twitter in 2017. Its 
architects, Hannah Paasch and Emily Joy, were former Moody Bible Institute students 
who had first opened up to one another about their experiences of abuse in Bible school 
(Burton 2017, Garrison 2018, Paasch 2017, Smith 2018). Paasch, Joy, and others connected 
the silencing effects of purity culture (chaste abstinence before marriage with strictly 
defined rules for interactions between men and women) and complementarianism 
(the idea that men and women ought to conduct themselves according to biblic- 
ally prescribed roles, in which men lead and women serve) to the epidemic of sexual 
abuse in the church. Investigative reports and personal recollections of the nature and 
extent of abuse amounted to a sizable archive of the sex problem within conservative 
Christianity (Dias 2019, Griswold 2018, Moslener 2018). Even Billy Graham’s grandson, 
Basyle ‘Boz’ Tchividjian, suggested that evangelical teaching on sex and gender roles 
could enable abuse. ‘It’s sort of a perfect storm, Tchividjian said in 2017. “You have an 
ignorance about anything concerning sex, you have a view that men are in charge and 
have a higher degree of value, and you have a leadership structure that gives authority 
often to one person (Hesse 2017). The result is often the abuse of power (and sexual priv- 
ilege) by the very men whose leadership cannot be easily questioned under the theology 
they espouse. 

Nevertheless, sexual purity and complementarianism continue to be cen- 
tral, if ever-elusive, goals for most fundamentalists. Some of the most politically 
engaged organizations that promote these ideals are Focus on the Family, Family 
Life (founded 1976), the Family Research Council (founded 1983), and the Council 
on Biblical Manhood and Womanhood (founded 1987). In 2017, the leaders of these 
organizations along with chairs of conservative foundations, megachurch pastors, 
evangelical theologians, and seminary professors published the Nashville Statement 
on human sexuality. Its articles denied the legitimacy of all forms of non-heterosexual 
unions, affirmed premarital chastity and marital fidelity, insisted on biological gender 
differences as providential and unchangeable, prescribed celibacy for people who 
experienced same-sex attraction, and proclaimed ‘homosexual immorality’ and ‘trans- 
genderism’ unequivocally sinful (Nashville Statement 2017). Although not all of the 
signers were fundamentalists, what they all shared in common was the fundamen- 
talist belief that the broader culture was moving in the wrong direction when it came 
to the question of sex. Just as their predecessors had been appalled by the cultural shift 
away from Victorian gender roles and procreative sexuality in the 1920s, so too were 
fundamentalists disturbed by sex a hundred years later. 
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CONCLUSION 


In 1997, Tina Anderson was only 15 years old when she was forced to stand in front of her 
Independent Fundamentalist Baptist congregation in Concord, New Hampshire, and 
confess. Anderson's ‘sin’ was being raped and impregnated by a 38-year-old member of 
her church. According to Anderson's deposition, the disciplinary action of public con- 
fession was initiated by then pastor Chuck Phelps, to whom Anderson confided about 
having been raped by the married man whose children she sometimes babysat. In re- 
sponse, pastor Phelps removed Anderson from the church's high school, stipulated 
that she would need to repent in order to be forgiven, and placed her with a Baptist 
family in another state. With Anderson removed and the child she would bear given 
up for adoption in 1998, pastor Phelps thought he had taken care of the problem—until 
Anderson finally went to the police in 2010 (Spiner 2010). In the wake of the scandal, 
Phelps denied Anderson's account of the story. Still, his membership on Bob Jones 
University’s Board of Trustees was revoked in 2011. The man who raped Anderson was 
found guilty that same year. 

Tina Anderson's story is remarkable for many reasons. For students of modern re- 
ligion, it demonstrates that fundamentalism’s preoccupation with virginity has 
persisted for an entire century—often with tragic results. Fundamentalist ministers 
have attempted to preserve the illusion of purity in their congregations even as their 
own sexual secrets have revealed profound fractures within the system. Scandals are 
powerful precisely because they publicize such inconsistencies. 

In 2020, Jerry Falwell Jr., president of Liberty University and the son of the founder 
of the Moral Majority, posted a compromising Instagram photograph which provoked 
public outrage. With his shirt hiked up to reveal his stomach and his pants unzipped, 
Falwell had his arm around a woman who was similarly clothed. The woman, Falwell 
later explained, was his wife Becki’s assistant. She was pregnant, and the photo was 
meant to bea joke. Falwell apologized, promised to be ‘a good boy from here on out; and 
hoped for the best (More 2020). Soon, new evidence of unorthodox sexual behaviour 
in the Falwell family surfaced. A young man who had been the Falwells’ confidant for 
years prior revealed that he had an ongoing sexual relationship with Becki Falwell— 
with Jerry Falwell’s full knowledge, blessing, and consent. Not only that, but the presi- 
dent of Liberty allegedly enjoyed occasionally watching ‘from the corner of the room; 
as his wife practised something other than the heterosexual monogamy stipulated in 
conservative Christian sex manuals (Roston 2020). In a public apology letter, Falwell 
described the situation as Becki’s affair, in which he claimed no personal involvement. 
Hoping to restore his reputation, Falwell asked the public for prayers and support. The 
apology came too late, however, and he was pressured to resign. Four decades after 
his father claimed sexual morality for the Christian majority, Jerry Falwell Jr’s private 
sexual values cost him the control of one of the largest fundamentalist institutions in the 
United States. 
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The century-long history of fundamentalist attempts to live up to their prescribed 
sexual doctrines shows just how unattainable the dream of right sexual living appears 
to be for many of the Christians who espouse it publicly. For all their insistence on the 
corruptions inherent in the modern sexual order, fundamentalists’ own ideas about 
purity have often led to heightened secrecy, resultant shame, and, in some cases, public 
humiliation. As movements like #ChurchToo expose the extent of sexual abuse in con- 
servative religious environments and as sex scandals continuously undermine the cred- 
ibility of leading figures, fundamentalist organizations will need to theologize the roots 
of the problem and strategize to find urgent solutions. Sexual purity has been much 
more elusive for fundamentalists than doctrinal orthodoxy. How fundamentalism deals 
with that contradiction may just constitute the test ofits survival. 
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CHAPTER 27 


ANDREW R. LEWIS 


For much of the twentieth century, opposition to abortion was spearheaded by Roman 
Catholics. In the United States, the pro-life movement grew out of the Catholic Church 
(Luker 1984, Williams 2016), and it provided the moral language which would sustain 
and expand the movement (Lewis 2017). In other Western countries Catholicism also 
provided the impetus for opposition to abortion (Calkin and Kaminska 2020, Htun 
2003), with Catholic citizens (Jelen, O'Donnell, and Wilcox 1993) and countries with 
higher levels of Catholics being more likely to restrict abortion (Hildebrandt 2015). 
Opposition to abortion has become much more than a Catholic issue, though. In fact, 
evangelical Protestants have become visible leaders of the pro-life efforts in the United 
States and beyond (Kaoma 2014, Lewis 2017, Smith 2019, Williams 2016, Ziegler 2020). 
Evangelical activism in opposing abortion did not arise after the US Supreme Court’s 
Roe v. Wade decision in 1973 or Ronald Reagan's presidential campaign in 1980. Rather, 
evangelicals are heirs to the narrower fundamentalist Protestant movement, whose op- 
position to abortion pre-dated much evangelical anti-abortion activism and has shaped 
the character of contemporary pro-life politics. Tracing the legacy of fundamentalist 
politics is vital to understanding the contemporary pro-life movement and Christian 
Right politics. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS AND ABORTION 


When The Fundamentals were published in the early 1910s, there was a general con- 
sensus around abortion, with some narrow differences. The Catholic Church held 
the most restrictive position on abortion, following the Papal declaration of Pope 
Pius IX in 1869 that abortion at any stage was an excommunicable offence (Williams 
2016: 12). Protestants too largely objected to abortion, though their positions were 
less strict. Prominent physicians, most of whom were also Protestants, advocated for 
more restrictive abortion laws in the late nineteenth century (Dubow 2011, Mohr 1978), 
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emphasizing the protection of foetal life as well as the physical dangers of abortion 
(Dyer 2005). In addition to the physicians, Protestant elites—politicians, pastors, and 
public figures—and the public came to accept the general view that restrictive abortion 
laws were necessary to protect both the foetus and the morality of keeping sex reserved 
for marriage. In fact, this was the prevailing view in the United States, according to con- 
tent analysis of articles written between 1890 and 1960 (Luker 1984). Protestants, in gen- 
eral, represented a middle ground in American politics. The foetus was a human life that 
should be protected, but abortion could be allowable in certain narrow circumstances 
(Williams 2016). 

While there was a general Protestant consensus around abortion, Protestant 
fissures were developing over human genetics. Many Protestant elites were supporters 
of eugenics. Support was more prominent among mainline Protestants and many 
supporters of the social gospel movement. This signalled a future conflict linked to the 
growing fundamentalist-modernist divide. Fundamentalists were strongly opposed 
to the social gospel movement, and their anti-family political views (Marsden 
1980: 37, 90-3). Yet, religious groups like the Southern Baptists—who had links to 
the fundamentalists and were typically on the same side on social and theological 
issues—offered statements in support of eugenics, though they were often critical of 
eugenic policies (Wilde 2020). While support for abortion was frequently justified 
by pro-eugenics statements, opposition to abortion was also sometimes linked to 
eugenics. For example, abortion opponents would argue that, if abortion were legal, 
the good genetic stock of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants would be overtaken by 
the inferior stock of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe (Dubow 2011, 
Ziegler 2020). 

Shortly following the publishing of The Fundamentals, the debate over eugenics be- 
came linked to support for contraception. Around 1930, many supporters of the social 
gospel—and modernists—became active in advocating for birth-control reform. As 
Melissa Wilde shows, nine prominent religious denominations liberalized on birth con- 
trol between 1929 and 1931 (Wilde 2020: 77-81). By the 1930s, most liberal Protestant 
organizations had publicly declared their support for contraception, while most funda- 
mentalist groups were sceptical or even opposed to contraception (Davis 2005, Williams 
2016). The liberal groups often justified their positions based on eugenic arguments, 
and many had direct connections to eugenic organizations (Caron 2008, Schoen 2005). 
Early support for liberalizing on the issue of birth control was often to reduce the fer- 
tility of immigrants (Wilde 2020). 

Fundamentalists, by contrast, had mixed views on contraception. Some describe 
fundamentalists and evangelicals as being generally opposed to contraception. In doing 
so, these leaders and organizations often couched their opposition to contraception in 
nativist terms, as well as opposition to changing norms around sex and gender roles 
(Sutton 2014). Yet, a full review of fundamentalist denominations reveals that many 
were silent on contraception during the first half of the twentieth century. In fact, 
Marsden’s history of early twentieth-century fundamentalism pays no attention to 
fundamentalists’ views towards contraception or eugenics. Related organizations, like 
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the Southern Baptists, came to support birth control much later than many of the main- 
line denominations and social gospel groups (Wilde 2020). 

While abortion was not a central part of fundamentalist politics in the early 
twentieth century, a few fundamentalist clergy and evangelists staked out strong 
anti-abortion positions, fitting with their opposition to contraception and their 
general frustration with the liberalizing of sexual morality (Sutton 2014). When 
these fundamentalists would object to abortion, they often described it as murder. 
Examples included Billy Sunday in 1917, Bob Jones, Sr. in 1930, and John Rice in 1938 
and after. As Sutton writes, ‘Not many [fundamentalist leaders] discussed publicly 
the topic in the first half of the twentieth century, but those who did equated the 
practice with murder’ (Sutton 2014: 145). During World War II, one prominent fun- 
damentalist wrote that there was a type of violence worse than that perpetrated by 
America’s foreign enemies—abortion: ‘For every three American women who be- 
came mothers, one American woman became a murderess!’ (Sutton 2014: 275). 
While some fundamentalists opposed contraception and abortion, they were careful 
not to align themselves with the Roman Catholic Church, which they often sharply 
criticized. 

For the most part, Protestant denominations in the United States were silent about 
abortion during the middle of the twentieth century, and this included fundamentalists. 
As Williams describes, ‘no Protestant denomination passed an official resolution on 
abortion before the 1960s’ (Williams 2016: 28). But fundamentalists, compared with 
other Protestant groups, were more likely to oppose abortion. 


RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN RIGHT 


While fundamentalists were largely silent about abortion in the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, they were not apolitical. There is a far-too-common narrative that the 
Christian Right was created in the 1970s, as the prominent fundamentalist pastor and 
televangelist, Jerry Falwell, partnered with Republican party activists—specifically Paul 
Weyrich, Richard Viguerie, and Ed McAteer—to awaken fundamentalists from their 
political slumber. Falwell’s trajectory seems to fit that narrative. In the middle of the 
1960s, he famously exclaimed, ‘Nowhere are we [Christians] commissioned to reform 
externals. We are not told to wage wars against bootleggers, liquor stores, gamblers, 
murderers, prostitutes, racketeers, prejudiced persons or institutions’ (Baylor 2018: 110). 
Fifteen years later, Falwell established the Moral Majority to bring together a religious 
coalition to engage in electoral politics to ‘fight for the family’ (Williams 2010: 174). 
Falwell’s Moral Majority mobilized religious voters, endorsed conservative candidates, 
and raised money for political causes, and it was influential. In 1980, Falwell encouraged 
fundamentalists and conservative Christians to support the Republican presiden- 
tial nominee, Ronald Reagan, opposing the born-again Baptist, Jimmy Carter, the in- 
cumbent president and nominee of the Democratic Party. While Falwell represented 
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fundamentalism’s marriage with New Right politics, the groundwork was laid well be- 
fore the dawn of the Moral Majority. 

Analyses of fundamentalism’s influence in contemporary American politics often 
point to the culture war conflicts of the 1970s. Much of this work specifically emphasizes 
the aftermath of the US Supreme Court’s Roe v. Wade decision in 1973 that established 
a fundamental right to an abortion (Green et al. 1996, Heineman 1998, Martin 2005, 
Winters 2012). Other scholarship has emphasized the role of racial politics, specifically 
the 1978 Internal Revenue Service (IRS) ruling to remove tax-exempt status from reli- 
gious schools that engaged in racial discrimination, in triggering the Christian Right's 
engagement in politics (Balmer 2014, Crespino 2007, Edsall and Edsall 1992). The reality 
is more complicated, and with a longer arc. 

Fundamentalism was not withdrawn from politics between the 1920s and the 1970s, 
though there was a reduced level of social concern during what some call ‘the great 
reversal’ (Moberg 1972). Much of the fundamentalist politics that developed in the 
1970s had roots in cultural and theological conflicts in the early twentieth century be- 
tween fundamentalists and modernists (Layman 2001, Lichtman 2009, Wilcox 1992). 
Thus, Christian Right politics of the end of the twentieth century were being cultivated 
within fundamentalism generations earlier. Fundamentalist leaders, such as John Rice, 
actively opposed New Deal policies in the 1930s and 1940s (Crespino 2007, Williams 
2010), and fundamentalists were ardently anti-communist in the early and middle of 
the twentieth century (Lichtman 2009, Matzko 2020, McGirr 2001). Rice, Bob Jones, 
Jr, and Carl McIntire were among the leading anti-communist voices, while at the 
same time emphasizing a vision of Christian America (Ruotsila 2016, Williams 2010). 
Radio messages helped broaden the appeal of these fundamentalist political messages, 
as did the migration of Southern plain-folk fundamentalists to Southern California, 
where a distinctive culture was forged (Dochuk 2011). At the same time, the fundamen- 
talist political movement involved small, independent organizations that fought over 
boundaries, criticized other religiously conservative leaders, lacked formal connections 
to the Republican Party, and generally did not work well together (Baylor 2018, Berry 
1999, Grossmann and Hopkins 2016). 

Despite the challenges, the issues, arguments, alliances, and mobilization strategies 
of Falwell’s Moral Majority and the New Christian Right were crafted by fundamentalist 
leaders, such as Carl McIntire, who came to prominence decades earlier. As Williams 
writes, ‘fundamentalists never lost sight of the political vision they had formed in the 
1920s—the vision of reclaiming America’s Christian identity through politics’ (Williams 
2010: 3). This vision was extended in the middle of the twentieth century, and eventually 
transformed into the Christian Right. 

Commitments to free enterprise, opposition to communism, and support for what 
was often called ‘Judaeo-Christian’ civil religion contributed to a growing alignment be- 
tween fundamentalism and the Republican Party (Dochuk 2011, Kruse 2015, Williams 
2010), as did opposition to secularism (Young 2016) and civil rights (Balmer 2014, 
Crespino 2007). This multifaceted history laid the groundwork for the Christian Right’s 
full integration into Republican politics. Republicans were making inroads in the South 
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by the second half of the twentieth century (Grossmann and Hopkins 2016), aided 
by the Southern Strategy and opposition to civil rights (Carmines and Stimson 1989, 
Leege et al. 2002). Limited polling data confirms the trend of white evangelicals increas- 
ingly voting for and identifying as Republicans (Claassen 2015). Although the politics 
of abortion were largely absent, prominent fundamentalist leaders were opposed to 
abortion rights. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND ABORTION 


While fundamentalists were not mobilized by abortion in the middle of the twentieth 
century, other religious groups were at the helm of a burgeoning pro-life movement. 
Catholics led the charge to restrict abortion rights in places like California, North 
Dakota, New York, and Minnesota, often drawing on a human rights framework. 
Catholics spawned these efforts and dominated the organizations, but a few Protestants 
joined as well. The Lutheran Church Missouri-Synod formally expressed their oppos- 
ition to abortion in 1971, and some prominent fundamentalists were also clearly opposed 
to abortion. Nevertheless, there was little success in uniting Catholics and Protestants. 
Fundamentalists’ suspicion of Catholicism was a barrier, as was the fact that evangelical 
Protestants ‘lacked a clear theology of when life begar (Williams 2016: 67). 

In California, Catholics formed the Right to Life League in 1967, the first organization 
in the United States focused on ending abortion. A few Lutheran pastors partnered in 
the formation of the organization, and shortly afterwards Protestant megachurch pastor 
Robert Schuller and a couple of episcopal priests joined their efforts (Williams 2016: 78). 
As Dochuk writes, ‘It was in this moment that Southern California evangelicals began 
abandoning their anti-Catholicism’ (Dochuk 2011: 346). Abortion coalitions developed 
in California that would unite conservative Christians, emerging earlier than they 
did nationally (Karol and Thurston 2020). While anti-abortion activism in California 
brought together some Catholics and conservative Protestants, fundamentalists were 
largely absent from these Catholic-led efforts. 

Although they did not join the Catholic-led organizations, some fundamentalist 
leaders were horrified by the expansion of abortion rights. The same year that the 
Catholics formed the Right to Life League, the Baptist Bible Tribune, an independent 
Baptist periodical, reacted strongly against California liberalizing its abortion laws, 
publishing an op-ed titled ‘And Now, a Nation of Mass Murder’ “There is no difference 
between murder of life in the womb and murder of life in the crib; wrote the editorial 
(‘And Now, a Nation of Mass Murder’ 1967). While their position on abortion was clear, 
fundamentalists’ religious and political commitments largely kept them independent 
from the anti-abortion advocacy coalitions, limiting their impact. 

The American Catholic bishops, led by Fr. James McHugh, pushed to create inde- 
pendent pro-life organizations around the country, with the hopes of bringing together 
Catholics and Protestants to oppose abortion. The National Right to Life Committee 
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(NRLC) was formed in 1968 to serve as an umbrella organization for state-level advo- 
cacy, and it intentionally grounded opposition to abortion in the language of universal 
human rights, avoiding particularly Catholic approaches to reproduction, like contra- 
ception, that might limit the scope of the organization. While the goal was to be a broad 
religious coalition to oppose abortion, few Protestants were directly involved. The clergy 
that were connected to the NRLC in the early days were often from mainline Protestant 
denominations, not evangelicals and certainly not fundamentalists (Williams 2016: 96- 
100). Several states were liberalizing their abortion laws during this period, and advo- 
cacy on both sides of the abortion debate was growing. 

While Catholics were building pro-life organizations, and fundamentalists were be- 
ginning to connect abortion to the culture wars, evangelical institutions were ploughing 
a middle ground. By the late 1960s, prominent evangelical leaders and organizations 
began taking a moderate stance on the abortion issue, favouring a limited right to 
abortion which would protect the life and health of the mother. The evangelical maga- 
zine Christianity Today held a symposium in 1968 which concluded that ‘abortion on 
demand’ was sinful, but at times ‘therapeutic’ abortion might be allowable (‘A Protestant 
Affirmation’ 1968). Other conservative Protestant magazines took similar stances 
(Williams 2016: 66-7). In 1971, the Southern Baptist Convention passed its first reso- 
lution on abortion, affirming a ‘high view of the sanctity of human life, including fetal 
life, while also urging support for laws that ‘will allow for the possibility of abortion 
under such conditions as rape, incest, clear evidence of deformity, and carefully 
ascertained evidence of the likelihood of damage to the emotional, mental, and physical 
health of the mother’ (‘Resolution on Abortion 1971). Many evangelical leaders ‘were 
early supporters that abortion should be safe, legal, and rare’ (Lewis 2017: 17). In fact, 
early Protestant activists who joined the Catholic-led pro-life movement were typic- 
ally from mainline Protestant denominations, not fundamentalist or evangelical ones 
(Williams 2016: 4-9, 97-100). 

While evangelical leaders and denominations were navigating a middle path on 
abortion, several prominent fundamentalists were outspoken opponents of abortion 
rights. Fundamentalists had opposed the expansion of abortion rights in California 
in 1967, often linking them to broader culture issues. Similarly, John R. Rice, founder 
of the fundamentalist Sword of the Lord newspaper, argued that efforts to legalize 
abortion were an additional sign of the immorality of the culture and an attack on 
the traditional family. The people who advocate for abortion, he wrote in 1971, ‘are 
usually the same crowd, the left-wing, the demonstrators, the socialists, the civil 
rights lawbreakers. They are for the “new morality” and license. The people who 
are strongest for abortion are not good people and they are not good citizens of 
America (Rice 1971). As states began liberalizing their abortion laws, Carl McIntire 
urged fundamentalists to engage the fight against abortion, taking up the cause in 
his radio programme and covering it in the Christian Beacon. He helped organize 
demonstrations in several states, and he lamented that his fellow fundamentalists, 
who remained opposed to abortion, were not more involved politically in the cam- 
paign (Ruotsila 2016: 240-5). 
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At the dawn of the 1970s, proponents and opponents of abortion began to frame 
their positions in light of constitutional rights, setting up the Supreme Court's 1973 Roe 
v. Wade decision (Ziegler 2020: 11-12). Evangelical Protestants were becoming more 
active in the pro-life movement, working with state pro-life organizations, and some 
leaders took stands against abortion (Williams 2016: 142-6). One prominent example 
was Carl F. H. Henry, evangelical theologian and founder of Christianity Today maga- 
zine, who described himself as decidedly pro-life (Henry 1971). 

Despite growing pro-life activism, conservative Protestants held varying views on 
abortion during this period. For example, following the Supreme Court's Roe v. Wade 
decision, the news arm of the Southern Baptist Convention described the case as 
‘advanc[ing] the cause of religious liberty, human equality, and justice, identifying the 
“Roman Catholic hierarchy” as the primary opponents to abortion rights’ (Garrett 
1973). Prominent Baptist pastor and denominational leader, W. A. Criswell, remarked 
after the ruling: ‘I have always felt that it was only after a child was born and had life 
separate from its mother, that it became an individual perso’ (Balmer 2014). McIntire, 
by contrast, declared, “The Court has committed a mammoth sin against God and the 
people’ (Ruotsila 2016: 241). 

While some conservative Protestants did not react immediately to oppose the Roe 
decision, the Court’s broad ruling also helped convert new people to the pro-life cause 
(Luker 1984), including many fundamentalist and conservative Protestants. In fact, the 
Court's ruling fed into broader social conservative concerns about the Supreme Court, 
including outlawing staff-led prayer and Bible reading in schools, expanding rights for 
the criminally accused, and advancing civil rights (Lewis 2017). The national pro-life 
organizations shied away from emphasizing judicial tyranny, though this was acommon 
accusation among conservative Protestants and fundamentalists who were upset about 
a line of culture war cases (Ziegler 2015). Leading fundamentalists quickly linked their 
opposition to a variety of cultural issues. 

Following Roe, Billy James Hargis, a prominent fundamentalist evangelist, created 
Americans Against Abortion, a pro-life organization linked to fundamentalism. In 
1974 it published a book, Slaughter of the Innocent, and numerous provocative articles 
criticizing abortion rights (Williams 2010: 117). McIntire supported Senator James 
Buckley’s bills, introduced only months after Roe, to overturn the Court’s decision. 
McIntire also frequently advocated against the legalization of abortion at rallies, and 
helped lead the fundamentalist American Council of Christian Churches to pass anti- 
abortion resolutions (Ruotsila 2016: 240-1). 

Fundamentalists led a movement in the 1970s to integrate opposition to abortion into 
the culture wars, specifically linking the issue to the downfall of the American family 
and the proposed Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) to the United States Constitution. 
A common refrain among activists was that abortion ‘fosters and supports a world 
view that deemphasizes (and therefore downgrades) the traditional roles of men and 
women (Luker 1984: 162). While Catholic-led organizations, like Christian Family 
Renewal in California, also linked opposition to abortion to opposition to the ERA 
(Dochuk 2011: 349-50), fundamentalists were particularly likely to pursue this strategy. 
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For example, in opposing the ERA, Charles Secrest, pastor from the fundamentalist 
Christian Crusade ministry in Tulsa, Oklahoma, wrote that the drive to take women 
out of the home was ‘anti-family, anti-children, and pro-abortion’ (Williams 2010: 108). 
The Christian Beacon frequently linked abortion activism to the gay rights movement 
(Ruotsila 2016: 244). This was not the dominant approach of the pro-life movement, 
however, which was divided about the ERA (Ziegler 2015). In later years, the fundamen- 
talist approach to abortion politics, which linked abortion to broader culture wars in- 
stead of the human rights of the unborn, was grafted onto broader conservative social 
politics. The New Right politics of the late 1970s was bolstered by grassroots conserva- 
tive Christian activism, which put abortion front-and-centre. 


ABORTION AND THE NEW CHRISTIAN RIGHT 


The politics of abortion did not create the New Christian Right, but opposition to 
abortion became central to this movement. By the end of the 1970s, conservative pol- 
itical activists, especially Paul Weyrich and Richard Viguerie, sought to unite and mo- 
bilize social and free-market conservatives, who were often divided (Grossmann and 
Hopkins 2016: 180-2, Ziegler 2015: 12-15). To do so, they made active efforts to bring 
fundamentalists and evangelical Protestants into the fold of the New Right, seeking to 
overcome the schisms and theological infighting that had been a hallmark of the past. 
In the process, the New Right integrated opposition to abortion with a host of concerns 
about sexuality. As Mary Ziegler writes, ‘over the course of the 1970s, Weyrich and his 
allies redefined the abortion issue, describing it as one of several threats to the survival of 
the American family. The New Right made Roe into a symbol of sexual license, women’s 
exit from the home, and the decline of religion’ (Ziegler 2015: 14). 

Linking abortion and the ERA was critical to this approach, and the New Right 
worked with anti-ERA activists, including Phyllis Schlafly—a Roman Catholic—to 
make this clear (Ziegler 2015: 14-15, 134-5). Ronald Reagan leveraged opposition to 
the ERA in his 1976 challenge to Gerald Ford for the Republican presidential nomin- 
ation, and, despite signing abortion rights legislation while governor of California in 
1967, he pivoted to opposing abortion. In 1976, Reagan earned endorsement from prom- 
inent fundamentalist churches in the South. Several faculty from Bob Jones University, 
the fundamentalist, segregationist college in South Carolina, mobilized voters for the 
Reagan campaign (Williams 2010: 124). Reagan also garnered grassroots support from 
Southern California evangelicals and fundamentalists (Dochuk 2011: 370-4). Though 
Reagan lost his bid for the nomination in 1976, his disruptive campaign that linked 
abortion to broader culture wars about sexual liberation and judicial overreach served 
as a pivot point in New Christian Right politics. 

Between 1976 and 1980, Weyrich and the New Christian Right worked to broaden 
the Republican coalition to support Reagan and conservative politics. This included 
mobilizing more conservative Protestants. Fundamentalists, especially, had turned on 
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President Jimmy Carter, with vitriol growing after Carter gave an interview with Playboy 
magazine in 1976. Fundamentalists across the South publicly condemned Carter and 
attacked the Democratic Party. A group of fundamentalist Baptist pastors in Georgia, 
Carter’s home state, organized a conference that was sharply critical of him, singling out 
his views on abortion and the ERA. Carter had ‘refused to take an unequivocal stand 
against the murder of unborn babies’ and supported the ERA (Williams 2010: 127). 
A similar anti-Carter movement was taking hold among conservative Protestants in 
California (Dochuk 2011: 368-96). Fundamentalist pastor Jerry Falwell first criticized 
Carter on his radio programme in 1976. Prominent Southern Baptists were joining the 
chorus too, as these conservative Protestant strains, which had often been in tension, 
were united under the umbrella of Republican politics. In the summer of 1976, the 
Republican and Democratic parties began to diverge in their approach to abortion 
at their Conventions. The Democratic Party platform opposed an anti-abortion 
amendment to the Constitution, while the Republican Party platform supported such 
an amendment. Following these Conventions, several pro-life leaders spoke out in fa- 
vour of the Republican party (Williams 2010: 130-2). 

The diverging of the political parties on abortion and the broadening of anti-abortion 
activity from being a single-issue cause to part of a broader conservative concern helped 
bring evangelicals and fundamentalists to support the pro-life cause more fully. There 
were also theological changes occurring within Protestantism. At the end of the 1970s, 
Presbyterian theologian Francis Schaeffer helped draw evangelicals’ attention to the evils 
of abortion with his books and documentary film series. Schaeffer compared abortion 
to slavery and argued that the rise of therapeutic abortion was a part of the shifting 
morality away from biblical ethics. His four-hour documentary What Happened to the 
Human Race?, produced with C. Everett Koop, future Surgeon General under Reagan, 
was instrumental in mobilizing Protestants against abortion (Hankins 2002: 187). A few 
years prior to this, many fundamentalists, such as Billy James Hargis, had been wary of 
Schaeffer, but Schaeffer made inroads among younger evangelicals. Schaeffer's ministry 
and his views on abortion and cultural politics, in particular, were formative in shaping 
many leaders in conservative Christian politics. As Williams describes, Schaeffer ‘may 
have done more than any other person to mobilize evangelicals on behalf of the pro-life 
cause (Williams 2016: 237). 

Schaeffer's activism against abortion influenced Jerry Falwell, the fundamentalist 
Baptist televangelist. While Falwell stepped into politics in the mid-1970s and pub- 
licly criticized Jimmy Carter in 1976, over the next few years he became the leader of 
New Christian Right politics. Falwell had been mentored by McIntire, but he credited 
Schaeffer's theological activism for developing his strong opposition to abortion and 
his urgency towards political engagement. After reading a Schaeffer article on abortion, 
Falwell launched his own national pro-life campaign in 1978. He initiated it with a na- 
tionally televised sermon, and supplemented it with a short book, How You Can Help 
Clean Up America. In the book, Falwell claimed those who had an abortion were ‘caught 
up in the ERA movement and want to terminate their pregnancy because it limits their 
freedom and their job opportunities’ (Lewis 2017: 24). 
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After Falwell became more involved in mixing politics with his religious ministry, 
he was persuaded by Republican activists Paul Weyrich and Ed McAteer to take the 
next step, leading an effort to mobilize conservative Christians into New Right pol- 
itics. Despite some initial reluctance, Falwell founded the Moral Majority in 1979, which 
sought to mobilize fundamentalists, evangelicals, and Catholics into conservative pol- 
itics. While few Catholics or Jews joined the Moral Majority, the efforts generated ac- 
tivism from fundamentalist and evangelical Baptists, who made up almost the entirety 
of the Moral Majority leadership (Liebman 1983: 61-66, Williams 2010: 177). The most 
prominent early leaders of the Moral Majority had connections to Carl McIntire and 
fundamentalist networks. 

While the Moral Majority was not as ecumenical as he had wished, Falwell’s efforts 
signified an important step in expanding fundamentalist politics and linking them 
to the establishment of the Republican Party. Falwell recalled that Francis Schaeffer 
encouraged him to forego fundamentalist concerns about aligning with Christians from 
different traditions. ‘Dr Schaeffer shattered that world of isolation for me. He was the 
one who pushed me into the arena and told me to put on the gloves’ (Williams 2010: 173). 

Some fundamentalists remained distanced from the Moral Majority, concerned 
that the organization was too ecumenical. Bob Jones, Jr. and his son, were critical of 
Falwell. The father called him ‘the most dangerous man in America today as far as 
Biblical Christianity is concerned’ (Williams 2010: 173). McIntire also criticized Falwell, 
claiming that he was separating his Christian morality from his politics by institution- 
ally joining fundamentalists with evangelicals and other Christians (Ruotsila 2016: 259). 
The political influence of these hard-line fundamentalists was waning, however, and 
Falwell’s politics were ascendant, finding institutional support with the Republican 
Party. Even McIntire came to accept cooperation, though not institutional joining, be- 
tween fundamentalists and other Christians and political activists. 

Conservative Protestants of various stripes were activated to oppose abortion. Even 
before the Moral Majority, many northern evangelicals were increasingly active in pro- 
life politics. For example, the National Association of Evangelicals had strongly opposed 
the Supreme Court’s Roe decision in 1973 (‘Abortion 1973). By the end of the 1970s, there 
was a growing tide in the Southern Baptist Convention to oppose abortion, which played 
a key role in the conservative takeover of denominational leadership, especially of its ad- 
vocacy organization (Ammerman 1995: 5, 100-2, Hankins 2002: 184-96, Lewis 2017: 16- 
19). This coalesced with the founding of the Moral Majority and the development of 
the New Christian Right. In 1980, the denomination officially declared its opposition to 
‘abortion on demand, its support for a constitutional amendment prohibiting abortion 
‘except to save the life of the mother; and its opposition to ‘the use of tax money ... for 
selfish, non-therapeutic abortion’ (“Resolution on Abortion’ 1980). In the following 
years, opposition to abortion became a litmus test for denominational leadership, and 
the Convention became one of the most important religious denominations in the 
American pro-life movement. The strong abortion stance was initially championed 
by Southern Baptists who self-identified as fundamentalists—according to surveys 
only 1 per cent of this group wanted to leave abortion up to individual choice; 83 per 
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cent of fundamentalist Southern Baptists were also opposed to the ERA (Ammerman 
1995: 102). 

Under Falwell’s leadership, the distinctives of fundamentalist politics were broadened 
and brought to a national stage. As Markku Ruotsila writes, “Ihe New Christian 
Right might have been the one that brought these new, moral issues to the forefront 
of American politics, but it was McIntire [and other fundamentalists] that paved the 
way (Ruotsila 2016: 262). As Falwell and the Moral Majority took centre stage, the 
old leaders of fundamentalist politics were sidelined. However, while the leadership 
was minimized, the fundamentalist political vision remained, though it was re-cast as 
a Judaeo-Christian vision. The New Christian Right built on the political positions of 
many fundamentalists, including opposition to abortion. It also eschewed limitations 
on institutional and political cooperation, helping pave the way for broader political 
influence. 


ABORTION POLITICS AND THE DECLINE OF 
FUNDAMENTALIST DISTINCTIVES 


The New Right sought to mobilize a large swathe of traditional, pro-family conservatives 
to support conservative and Republican causes. Falwell’s Moral Majority and related 
groups created a religious-political movement that became integral to the Republican 
Party. The inclusion of the Christian Right into Republican Party politics altered the 
Christian Right, aligning it with Republican values, but it also altered the Republican 
Party, bringing abortion politics to the forefront (Lewis 2019). By 1980, Republican and 
Democratic platforms had staked out starkly different positions on abortion rights, 
which have continued into the present. Almost every Republican presidential can- 
didate since Reagan has updated their views on abortion to be more pro-life, showing 
the influence the Christian Right had on the party (Baylor 2018: 174). Opposition to 
abortion also spawned Christian Right legal networks, to influence legal policy (Hollis- 
Brusky and Wilson 2020, Wilson 2013). This activism continued at the state level as well, 
where abortion politics was central to Christian Right mobilization. This mobiliza- 
tion led to pro-life victories for the movement, such as electing pro-life candidates and 
passing restrictions on abortion access (Conger 2009, Green, Rozell, and Wilcox 2003, 
Kreitzer 2021). 

The mobilization of abortion also affected the general public. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
there was little difference in the abortion attitudes of Republican and Democrat voters. 
By the 1990s, the cultural divides within the political parties were increasingly linked 
to abortion and gay rights, and the abortion views of the public were also increas- 
ingly polarized (Abramowitz 1995). Evidence suggests that abortion attitudes led some 
voters to switch their party affiliation (Adams 1997, Killian and Wilcox 2008). In the 
half century after Roe v. Wade, there was a growing correlation between partisanship 
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and abortion, demonstrating that rank-and-file Republicans are much more opposed 
to abortion than are their Democratic neighbours (Putnam and Campbell 2012: 392-3). 

The New Christian Right demanded that the Republican Party be committed to 
the pro-life cause. The party establishment was initially sceptical of Christian Right 
activists, with leaders like George H. W. Bush and John McCain distancing themselves 
from the religious conservative wing (Baylor 2018: 175-93, 190, Cohen et al. 2009: 224-7, 
241-2). However, the Christian Right’s pro-life demands have shaped Republican policy 
(Carmines and Woods 2002: 373-4, McTague and Layman 2009). Indeed, the party’s 
formal positions on abortion are even more restrictive than the views of the average 
Republican voter. Evangelical Christians have been critical to the Republican Party’s 
success, possessing ‘distinctive influence’ (Layman and Brockway 2018: 43). 

While the Christian Right has developed a distinctive influence on the Republican 
Party, fundamentalism no longer has a distinctive influence within the Christian Right. 
Falwell’s Moral Majority and Pat Robertson's Christian Coalition helped build a broader 
movement that was less plagued by fundamentalist boundary-marking and infighting. 
In the process, many traded the narrower fundamentalist identity for the broader 
evangelical one, with religious leaders re-constructing the label and the general public 
relinquishing the self-identification (Hackett and Lindsay 2008, Smith and Emerson 
1998). As a potent example, in 1996 Jerry Falwell—a longtime fundamentalist Baptist— 
joined the evangelical Southern Baptist Convention. At the same time, the conservative 
shift in the SBC, sparked by allies to Falwell’s fundamentalism, opened the door for the 
merging of fundamentalism and evangelicalism (Banks 1996). Anti-abortion politics 
helped make that union a reality. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE 
END OF ROE Vv. WADE 


From the late 1990s through the 2020s, the divisions between fundamentalism and 
evangelicalism (and even Catholicism) continued to decline, as a productive religious 
and political partnership developed. The fundamentalist approach to conservative 
politics continued to shape the Right’s opposition to abortion over these decades. As 
Daniel Williams summarizes, “The New Right’s approach to fighting abortion—which 
quickly became the Christian Right’s approach—was to make the pro-life cause part of 
a much broader campaign to restore conservative social values’ (Williams 2016: 255). 
Fundamentalism affected the substantive issues that were linked to abortion and the 
style of anti-abortion advocacy. 

As fundamentalists and conservative evangelicals ascended to political leadership 
on abortion, they challenged the pro-life establishment. Pro-life advocacy became 
more partisan and linked to broader social conservative and individualistic goals. By 
the 1990s, there was a divide within the pro-life movement about how best to push 
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back against abortion rights. The pro-life establishment such the National Right to Life 
Committee and Americans United for Life preferred an incremental strategy that often 
emphasized the damage abortion did to women’s health and the social costs of abortion. 
These organizations were founded by and primarily led by Roman Catholic activists. 
By contrast, several upstart organizations challenged the incremental approach with a 
more direct emphasis on establishing foetal personhood, criminalizing abortion, and 
eliminating exceptions (Ziegler 2020: 141-5). 

By 2000, hard-line anti-abortion groups had developed in several states. Conservative 
evangelical pastor, Dan Becker, directed Georgia Right to Life only to endorse candidates 
‘if they favored abortion bans with no exceptions, and in 2007 sponsored a state con- 
stitutional amendment recognizing foetal rights. The amendment failed, but a national 
organization was formed to challenge the pro-life hierarchy and reject incremen- 
talism (Ziegler 2020: 175, 183). The NRLC and the Roman Catholic Church’s leadership 
declined to engage in the personhood strategy (Ziegler 2022: 172). In 2003, Ohio Right 
to Life leader, Janet Folger Porter, began promoting a similar, but separate approach. 
She crafted heartbeat bills to ban all abortions when cardiac activity could be detected 
by a doctor, typically around the sixth week of pregnancy. Porter had strong ties to fun- 
damentalist and conservative evangelical networks, including serving as the National 
Director for the Center for Reclaiming America, founded by Florida megachurch pastor 
D. James Kennedy (Ziegler 2020: 204). Kennedy was a founding member of the Moral 
Majority, and influential in conservative Christian politics (Pulliam 2007). 

During the George W. Bush presidency, the establishment pro-life groups like the 
NRLC continued to lead the anti-abortion policy space, but the growth of populism 
within American politics opened opportunities for the influence of outside ideological 
groups, especially ones that were led with a fundamentalist fervour. The Tea Party 
movement, in particular, injected populism into Republican politics during the 2010 
midterm elections. While much of their initial focus was on economic issues, social con- 
servatism, including opposition to abortion, played an important role (Braunstein and 
Taylor 2017, Ziegler 2022: 163-7). Capitalizing on the Tea Party backlash, Republicans 
gained considerable power in state and federal legislatures, bringing many polit- 
ical outsiders into office. Building on this success, states quickly passed restrictions 
to abortion rights. At first these bills followed the NRLC’s incremental playbook, but, 
especially after the 2016 election of Donald Trump and the continued growth of non- 
establishment Republicans in state legislatures, anti-abortion legislation became more 
strict (Ziegler 2020: 188-206). 

The urgency increased after President Trump, who was strongly supported by 
fundamentalists, appointed Justices Gorsuch and Kavanaugh to the US Supreme Court 
in 2017 and 2018 respectively. Eric Johnston, the evangelical leader of the Alabama Pro- 
Life Coalition, argued that the pro-life movement needed to take a ‘bigger and bolder 
step’ which led to his drafting ofa state law that outlawed abortion with no exceptions in 
2019. Janet Folger Porter’s heartbeat bills gained little traction during the 2000s, but after 
2019 ‘more than a dozen states considered a heartbeat bill, and several passed’ (Ziegler 
2020: 205). 
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After 2020, fundamentalist elements within evangelicalism emphasized abolishing 
abortion without exception and took strong stances on the criminality of obtaining 
abortions, specifically applying penalties to women who had illegal abortions. In 2021, 
fundamentalist factions within the Southern Baptist Convention championed a reso- 
lution which demanded the ‘immediate abolition of abortion without exception or com- 
promise: Tom Ascol, a candidate for the SBC presidency in 2022, argued that obtaining 
abortion should be treated like homicide and called for the defunding of the SBC’s ad- 
vocacy arm due to its support of incremental anti-abortion measures (Smietana 2022). 
Such statements harkened back to the fundamentalist anti-abortion tracts from the 
mid-twentieth century. 

Establishment pro-life groups, including the NRLC, Americans United for Life, and 
the United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, pushed back against the abolition 
efforts led by fundamentalist evangelicals (Smietana 2022). Nevertheless, fundamentalist 
impulses toward hard-line stances on abortion gained traction in some state legislatures 
(Dias and Graham 2022). On 24 June 2022, the US Supreme Court overruled Roe v. Wade, 
a victory long sought by the pro-life movement. The ruling left many states scrambling 
for how to approach abortion in post-Roe America. While establishment groups led by 
Roman Catholics and evangelicals had long been at the centre of opposing Roe, the Court 
ruling came at a time when populist, fundamentalist elements had grown in political 
power. The near future of abortion policy in the United States will surely be influenced by 
fundamentalist impulses that can be traced to the early and mid-twentieth century. 


CONCLUSION 


With the rise of the New Christian Right in the 1980s, the fundamentalism of the twen- 
tieth century was recrafted. Ruotsila describes Carl McIntire as a ‘prophet forsaken’. The 
political activity of the New Christian Right in the United States was a direct legacy of 
fundamentalist politics. In fact, the policies were ‘the very ones that [McIntire] had been 
preaching since the mid-1930s’ (Ruotsila 2016: 263). This included opposing abortion 
and linking it to host of cultural concerns. Yet, the New Christian Right’s methods and 
the institutional networks provided political opportunities that were never realized by 
fundamentalists in McIntire’s day. While fundamentalists had long been committed to 
opposing abortion, the New Christian Right’s alignment with, and eventual leadership 
in, the Republican Party helped make that position a reality. In the twenty-first century, 
fundamentalism was revitalized again, through the populist politics that ignited the Tea 
Party and the presidency of Donald Trump. Fundamentalism’s issue positions and polit- 
ical style helped re-define the Christian Right. Despite its legacy, fundamentalism is no 
longer distinctive in American politics. It has been adapted and co-opted into conserva- 
tive Christian politics. But fundamentalism’s lack of distinctiveness does not equate to 
lack of influence. Pro-life politics now has a decidedly fundamentalist style. This funda- 
mentalist legacy endures. 
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FUNDAMENTALISM 
AND THE ‘WORLD’ 


CHAPTER 28 


BRIAN STANLEY 


A PASSION FOR REACHING THE LOST 


DEFINING fundamentalism, and distinguishing it from other styles of conservative 
Protestantism, is no straightforward task, as this Handbook well illustrates. However, in 
the context of the modern foreign missionary movement, we may identify Protestants 
of fundamentalist tendency as those who had a consuming passion for reaching the lost. 
For them, Christian mission was about saving the souls of those who were, they had little 
doubt, heading for a Christ-less eternity in hell. They did not all self-identify with the 
label ‘fundamentalist; and some of them lived before that term entered currency. Neither 
did they all demonstrate the militant oppositional spirit or anti-intellectualism that has 
been widely associated with fundamentalism. This chapter accordingly interprets ‘fun- 
damentalism in a broad and inclusive sense: it will be concerned with all those late nine- 
teenth and twentieth-century missionaries, and their supporters in the home churches, 
who gave absolute priority to the evangelistic proclamation of an unchanging gospel to 
those who had never heard it. Other aspects of Christian mission, such as education, 
medicine, technological or agricultural development, were undertaken primarily as a 
means towards the end of more effective evangelism. As enthusiasm for foreign missions 
waned among those of more liberal inclination, missionaries with this theological em- 
phasis accounted for a steadily increasing proportion of all Protestant missionaries in 
the twentieth century. 

Pessimism about the eternal fate of those who had never heard the gospel of Christ 
was not, of course, new. Nevertheless, an absolute conviction that the ‘heathen’ were 
indubitably destined for hell only gradually became a hallmark of conservative 
Protestant missions during the early decades of the twentieth century. There was at first 
rather more diversity on this issue than might be supposed. It is true that as early as the 
1860s prominent precursors of the ‘fundamentalist’ missionary movement took a pes- 
simistic stance on this question. For the British father of ‘faith’ missions, James Hudson 
Taylor (1832-1905) of the China Inland Mission (CIM), the haunting vision of ‘a 
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million a month in China dying without God, a figure loosely computed from Chinese 
imperial census results, provided a compelling slogan for missionary recruitment and 
fund-raising. The CIM, founded in 1865, like its successor missions in the ‘faith’ trad- 
ition, did not ask for money. Instead, Taylor urged Christians to have faith that the Lord 
would always provide for his own work. In reality, God’s provision came from God’s 
people as they were moved by the awful prospect of such vast numbers dying without 
the saving knowledge of Christ. However, Taylor had to respond to crises provoked 
by two leading members of the CIM who at different times adopted the doctrine of 
‘conditional immortality, which held that unbelievers were not necessarily destined 
for unending punishment, and that only believers would live for eternity. First, in 1872, 
his stalwart home representative in Britain, William Berger, resigned over the issue. 
Later, and more seriously, Stanley Smith, one of the celebrated “Cambridge Sever’ 
missionaries who in 1885 had volunteered from Cambridge University for service in 
China, began teaching conditional immortality. He was eventually compelled to resign 
in 1904, after pressure from the North American director of CIM, Henry W. Frost, and 
American members of the mission council. Both Taylor and his designated successor 
as general director of the mission, D. E. Hoste (another member of the Cambridge 
Seven), would have allowed Smith to remain. Taylor had reached the conclusion in his 
final years that views on this issue were not of the same status as belief in the divinity of 
Christ or the atonement (Austin 1990: 64-5, Austin 2007: 188-90, 337, 385-6, Wigram 
2007: 188-90). 

Until about the 1920s, the theme of eternal punishment tended to divide even con- 
servative mission advocates, which may explain its conspicuous absence from the 12 
volumes of The Fundamentals (1910-15). The article on ‘Foreign Missions or World-wide 
Evangelism’ by the American Presbyterian mission leader Robert E. Speer did briefly 
acknowledge that humans needed to ‘be saved from sin and death, but made no refer- 
ence to hell or eternal punishment (Speer 1910-15: 73). More surprisingly, the immedi- 
ately following article by Henry Frost, in its discussion of “What Missionary Motives 
Should Prevail?’ gave emphasis to other motives—the command, compassion, and 
Second Coming of Christ—and made no explicit mention of hell or retribution (Frost 
1910-15). An article on what Christ taught about future retribution, written by William 
Procter, an Anglican evangelical clergyman who in 1919 became the organizing secre- 
tary for the Advent Testimony Movement, was explicit in its moderation on this issue. 
Procter stressed that Jesus taught that final retribution was the result of either ‘delib- 
erate unbelief’ or ‘wilful rejection. This, he acknowledged, would ‘help to remove one 
great difficulty with regard to the whole subject, namely, the future state of those who 
have never had the Gospel so plainly presented to them as to enable them to deliberately 
accept or reject Christ’ He also noted that Christ taught that there would be ‘different 
degrees’ in hell in proportion to ‘the amount of guilt committed and of grace rejected’ 
(Procter 1910-15: 92-3). 

As some quite conservative Protestants in the North American ‘mainline’ or major 
British denominations became less definite or less forthright about the eternal destiny 
of the ‘heathen; and adhered to some form of ‘a wider hope, many more rallied to the 
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defence of eternal punishment. By the 1920s, acceptance that the ‘heathen’ were eter- 
nally lost without a saving knowledge of Christ had become a defining mark of the 
emerging fundamentalist movement on both sides of the Atlantic. This acceptance was 
virtually universal among North American fundamentalists, and became a standard 
and enduring feature of the faith missions, which by the early 1920s had become inte- 
gral to the emerging fundamentalist movement (Carpenter 1990: 100-1). Henry Frost 
had succeeded in adding the eternal punishment of the unregenerate to the CIM basis 
of faith (Austin 2007: 385). Surveys taken in the United States in 1940 and 1964 revealed 
that almost all evangelicals there believed that the ‘heathen’ were destined for hell, even 
if they had not heard the gospel. A later survey, taken in the mid-1980s, showed some 
decline in the proportion, but over two-thirds of American evangelicals continued to 
adhere to this belief (Wacker 1990: 285). It supplied the animating motive of fundamen- 
talist missions throughout the twentieth century. 

Conservative Protestants viewed with growing alarm the tendency of denom- 
inational missions in the interwar period to accept for service recruits who held 
advanced views of biblical criticism and appeared to regard social reform as a higher 
priority than bringing a saving knowledge of Christ to the ‘heathen. These concerns 
were shared both by members of non-denominational faith missions and by 
conservatives in denominational mission agencies. In China in the 1920s it was con- 
servative Presbyterian missionaries and their Chinese theological students, even more 
than members of the CIM, who took the lead in opposing the spread of modernist 
and social gospel teaching (Yao 2003). Some denominational groups of missionaries 
remained consistently fundamentalist in theology throughout, such as those sent 
out by local assemblies of the Christian or ‘Plymouth’ Brethren—who did not regard 
themselves as a denomination. The Brethren, who had some 1,300 missionaries world- 
wide by the mid-1970s, had no missionary societies as such—only ‘missionary ser- 
vice groups or networks that provided publicity and channelled funds. In Britain the 
missionary service group took the name of the magazine founded in 1872, Echoes of 
Service, whilst Brethren missionaries from the United States (from 1921) and Canada 
(from 1944) operated under the label of ‘Christian Missions to Many Lands’ (Tatford 
1984: 490-8). An even larger conservative denominational missionary family was 
that sent out by the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board (known from 1997 as the 
International Mission Board), which by the end of the twentieth century employed 
some 5,000 missionaries. Southern Baptists did not necessarily conform to the funda- 
mentalist paradigm in every respect, but their Mission Board remained unequivocal 
in its commitment to the paramount importance of reaching the ‘unreached’ with the 
message of salvation (Eitel 2000: 100-5). 

Other denominations witnessed the formation of specifically fundamentalist rivals 
to existing denominational societies. In Britain the unity of the evangelical party in 
the Church of England was seriously undermined in 1922 by the secession from the 
Church Missionary Society (CMS) of a substantial group of its supporters to form the 
Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society (BCMS; now Crosslinks). The central question 
at stake in the secession was the inerrancy of the Bible rather than eternal punishment, 
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and the secessionists did not style themselves as ‘fundamentalists; but there can be little 
doubt that the 70 missionaries whom the new society had recruited by 1927 were in 
broad agreement with fundamentalist theological distinctives (Atherstone 2013: 61-5). 

Such schisms in mission agencies could have wider ramifications. Thus, the forma- 
tion by J. Gresham Machen and his followers of an Independent Board for Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions in June 1933 led in 1936 to his suspension by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the USA and the formation of a new denomination 
known in due course as the Orthodox Presbyterian Church (Patterson, 1990: 84, Yao 
2003: 258-9). In the Northern Baptist Convention in the 1920s, two separate fundamen- 
talist mission agencies were formed by Baptists dissatisfied with the American Baptist 
Foreign Missionary Society—Baptist Mid-Missions and the Association of Baptists 
for the Evangelization of the Orient. When the denomination itself witnessed the first 
major exodus of fundamentalists in 1932 to form the General Association of Regular 
Baptist Churches, the new denomination promptly gave its approval to the two new 
mission boards. A further fundamentalist secession from the Convention took place 
in 1943, leading to the formation of a third fundamentalist Baptist mission agency, the 
Conservative Baptist Foreign Mission Society (Patterson 1990: 83-4). 


THE PRIORITY OF EVANGELISTIC EXPANSION 
TO ‘UNREACHED’ AREAS 


A second and closely related characteristic of fundamentalist missions was their pref- 
erence for extension of operations into remote areas not reached by other missions. 
In part, this was a simple deduction from fundamentalist beliefs about the urgency of 
bringing salvation to those who had never heard the gospel, but it was also a feature of 
the premillennial eschatology that the great majority of fundamentalists shared. 

The most influential conservative theorists of mission in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, such as Hudson Taylor and Henry Grattan Guinness in Britain, or 
A. J. Gordon, A. T. Pierson, A. B. Simpson, and Cyrus I. Scofield in the United States, 
were all believers—or became so—in the premillennial advent of Christ (Robert 
1990: 43-4). Christ was due to return soon to inaugurate his 1,000-year perfect rule on 
earth. That prospect accentuated the urgency of the task of missionary proclamation. It 
implied that to invest resources in expensive educational or medical institutions, or to 
waste effort on attempting to reform societies that were destined to remain under sa- 
tanic control until Christ returned to establish his kingdom of righteousness, was folly. 
Missions should attempt to minimize contact with corrupting Western secular or im- 
perial influence. ‘Civilization was an over-rated benefit that threatened true spirituality. 
The priority in mission was rapid expansion rather than consolidation. In the words 
of Matthew 24:14, faithful Christian disciples were called to preach the gospel of the 
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kingdom to all peoples so that the end might come. Missions were a mobile enterprise 
to rescue as many souls as possible before the King returned, not a constructive pro- 
gramme to build a Christian society. 

Hence, fundamentalists founded and supported missions that targeted pioneer or 
inland areas, whose populations lay beyond the reach both of conventional missions 
and the corrupting influence of Western civilization. The titles of some of their leading 
missions revealed their strategic preferences: China Inland Mission (1865), Livingstone 
Inland Mission (1878), Sudan Interior Mission (1893), Africa Inland Mission (1895), 
Regions Beyond Missionary Union (formally incorporated in 1903), Soudan Pioneer 
Mission (1902), Heart of Africa Mission (1913), Unevangelized Tribes Mission (1926), 
Unevangelized Fields Mission (1931). Although some of these missions subsequently 
changed their names, and others no longer exist, conservative Protestants have 
continued to this day to focus their missionary endeavours on so-called ‘unreached’ 
peoples, ‘frontier’ regions, and ‘windows’ of unrivalled spiritual need. The ‘10/40 
Window, a term coined in 1990 by the Argentinian-born mission leader Luis Bush, 
represents a recent expression of this tradition, seeking to concentrate missionary 
efforts on those people living between 10 and 40 degrees north of the equator, who are 
deemed to have least access to the gospel (Coote 2000). 

The global scale of the evangelistic commission was daunting. Pentecostalism in the 
early years after the Azusa Street revival of 1906 was above all a missionary movement 
convinced that a recovery of apostolic methods and power was a necessity for the task; 
indeed, the first Pentecostals referred to themselves as ‘apostolics. The gift of speaking 
in tongues was generally understood, following the account in Acts 2, as the supernat- 
ural ability to speak in identifiable foreign languages. The first Pentecostal missionaries 
went to the field expecting to be endowed with the ability to converse with indigenous 
peoples without having to learn their languages; on arrival at their destination they were 
disappointed. Pentecostals then re-interpreted the gift of tongues as a gift of ecstatic 
praise utterance (Anderson 2007: 57-65). The gift of healing was similarly understood 
as a necessary accompaniment of evangelism, a sign or wonder that would convince 
unbelievers of the truth of the gospel. 

Almost all early Pentecostals adhered to a fundamentalist view of the Bible, but 
many other fundamentalists believed that their claim to perform new apostolic ‘signs 
and wonders’ was deluded. For most fundamentalists, the appropriate response to 
an overwhelming global task was instead to employ the most up-to-date empirical 
methods of transmitting the gospel and to chart its global progress by quantitative meas- 
urement. They were typically more innovative and less inhibited than their more liberal 
counterparts in the adoption of modern technology and media to promote Christian 
mission (Carpenter 1997: 124-40). Radio, television, film, audio cassettes, and, more re- 
cently, the Internet and social media, have all been put to enthusiastic use as vehicles for 
the gospel. Fundamentalists have also been particularly assiduous in drawing maps and 
compiling statistical charts, graphs, and tables. These revealed the extent of the non- 
Christian world, and hence the daunting scale of the evangelistic task that remained. 
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They also played a vital role in assuring domestic supporters that converts were indeed 
being won from numerous different people groups. 


‘SPIRITUAL’ PATTERNS OF 
LEADERSHIP AND PRACTICE, AND 
NONDENOMINATIONAL ETHOS 


Fundamentalist-leaning Protestants placed their confidence in mission leaders who 
possessed apparently innate spiritual authority and inspiring vision. For many, denom- 
inational affiliation, levels of education, or clerical status were ultimately irrelevant— 
many fundamentalist mission leaders were laymen rather than ordained, and few 
were university graduates. In leadership style, as in other respects, Hudson Taylor—a 
Methodist layman who became associated with the Brethren—set the mould. Believing 
that the Scriptures mandated a pattern of rule by godly men rather than by consensus 
reached in committee, he ran the CIM in an autocratic fashion (Wigram 2007: 193- 
5). Similar leadership styles are evident in later fundamentalist missions. Cameron 
Townsend (1896-1982), American founder of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
(1934) and its mission ancillary, the Wycliffe Bible Translators (1942), reacted indig- 
nantly to a1966 management consultancy report on the operation of the dual organiza- 
tion by expostulating, ‘Someone has to be a counterbalance to bureaucracy with daring 
vision that is thoroughly submissive to God’ (Aldridge 2018: 187). Culturally the fun- 
damentalist missions movement tended to be anti-structural, and ‘romantic’ in ethos, 
prioritizing intensity of spiritual devotion and radical dependence on God in faith 
(Wigram 2007: 51-7). Some early fundamentalist missionaries refused to take medi- 
cine or anti-malarial drugs (Robert 2003: 180). Elaborate structures of home support 
similarly appeared to lessen radical dependence on God in faith. Committee and fund- 
raising structures were therefore lightweight in comparison with mainline denomin- 
ational missions. 

For many, though not all, fundamentalists, theological presuppositions relegated de- 
nominational allegiance to a position of secondary importance. Fidelity to the gospel 
mattered more than denominational authority or traditions. The faith missions brought 
into one evangelical fellowship Baptists and paedobaptists, Calvinists and Arminians. 
The nondenominational character of the ‘faith’ missions was also a reflection of the 
fact that the majority of their recruits came from nondenominational Bible schools. In 
the United States, the first of these was A. B. Simpsons New York Missionary Training 
College for Home and Foreign Missionaries (1882), which later became Nyack College, 
where many of the first Pentecostal missionaries trained. Even more influential was 
D. L. Moody’s Bible Institute, founded in Chicago in 1889, which styled itself as ‘the West 
Point of fundamentalisnyY (Brereton 1990: vii). 
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TRANSNATIONAL NETWORKS 


Faith missions were not simply trans-denominational, but also transnational, 
including British and Americans, Scandinavians and Germans, Canadians and 
Australians. Today that transnationalism has extended to embrace missionaries from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, working alongside Westerners. In 1888 the CIM 
took the crucial first step in this direction when Hudson Taylor visited Toronto and 
established a North American branch of the mission. The Sudan Interior Mission 
(SIM) crossed national boundaries from its very foundation in 1893. In addition to 
the Canadians, Walter Gowans and Rowland Bingham, and the American, Thomas 
Kent, a Kru migrant to Nigeria from Liberia, Tom Coffee, played a key role in co- 
founding the SIM (Geysbeek 2018). Karl Kumm (1874-1930), the German founder of 
the Soudan Pioneer Mission, known from 1904 as the Sudan United Mission (SUM), 
travelled to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Denmark, the United States, 
and Canada, to establish branches of the mission. Its early mission force included 
a Jamaican, Joseph Baker (Boer 1979: 115, 179). The international character of their 
missionary personnel was one of the reasons why some faith missions distanced 
themselves from the colonial agendas of European governments, though this was not 
necessarily the case—the early SUM was a firm supporter of British colonial rule in 
northern Nigeria. 

The early faith missions owed their origins to, and themselves helped to consti- 
tute, transnational evangelical networks, often initially comprising small clusters 
of friends, some of whom were related by marriage. In Britain the key figures were 
Hudson Taylor, the Brethren evangelist Henry Grattan Guinness (1835-1910), and 
the Baptist pastor F. B. Meyer (1847-1929). The network was in part a familial one. 
Hudson Taylor’s son, Howard, married Guinness’ daughter, Mary Geraldine (1862- 
1949); her two-volume biography of Hudson Taylor became a devotional classic 
(Austin 2019). Her younger sister, Lucy Evangeline (1865-1906), married Karl Kumm. 
Henry Grattan Guinness’ son, Dr Harry Grattan Guinness, founded the Congo and 
Balolo Mission. In 1903 this and other mission enterprises initiated by the Guinness 
family were incorporated as the Regions Beyond Missionary Union (RBMU). Meyer, 
a close friend of Hudson Taylor, as of both Henry and Harry Grattan Guinness, 
served as director and secretary of the RBMU from 1920 almost to his death in 1927. 
He was also a leading figure in the Keswick holiness conventions that met annu- 
ally in the English Lake District, which played a key role in recruiting missionaries 
to the faith missions, as also to some of the denominational societies, notably the 
Church Missionary Society. He combined a conservative theology with an active 
commitment to social reform—the label ‘fundamentalist’ does not fit Meyer easily 
(Randall 2003). 

From an early date these networks were transatlantic in character. In 1872 Henry 
Grattan Guinness had established the East London Institute for Home and Foreign 
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Missions to train missionaries for the CIM. In 1889 he toured the United States on 
behalf of missions and persuaded the Boston Baptist pastor A. J. Gordon (1836-95) 
of the need for an American equivalent to the Institute. The result was the foun- 
dation of the Boston Missionary Training School (now Gordon College) in 1889, 
meeting initially in Gordon's church. Gordon was a close friend of both D. L. Moody 
and the former Presbyterian minister and holiness teacher A. B. Simpson (1843- 
1921). Simpson himself was a friend of George Müller, the Bristol-based Brethren 
philanthropist and pioneer of the principle of living by faith, who so strongly 
influenced Hudson Taylor and the CIM. The American Congregationalist Cyrus 
I. Scofield (1843-1921) met Hudson Taylor in 1888, and was inspired to found the 
Central American Mission (1890), the first faith mission directed towards Latin 
America. Scofield’s Reference Bible (1909), annotated with explicitly dispensation- 
alist study notes, was designed to give missionaries the essential teaching resource 
that they would need in remote mission contexts (Robert 2003: 273). The Scofield 
Bible would become the primary text of American fundamentalists at home as well 
as abroad. 

Another American friend of both Hudson Taylor and F. B. Meyer was the Presbyterian 
pastor and missions theorist, A. T. Pierson (1837-1911), one of the founders in 1895 of the 
Africa Inland Mission. Pierson succeeded Gordon as principal of the Boston Missionary 
Training School. The American Bible School movement initiated by Simpson, Gordon, 
Moody, and Scofield was closely modelled on Guinness’s East London Institute, and also 
on the Pastors’ College in London established by C. H. Spurgeon, another friend of both 
Müller and Taylor (Brereton 1990: 41, 51, 56). Despite its originally British inspiration, 
the Bible School developed into a quintessentially American institution, with the closest 
of links to the fundamentalist foreign missionary movement. By 1934 one Bible School 
alone, Moody Bible Institute, had trained about 1,800 foreign missionaries (Brereton 
1990: 70). 

Although the first Bible schools were established on the east coast, American funda- 
mentalist missionaries, unlike their mainline counterparts, did not generally come from 
New England, but from Chicago, the mid-West, the southern states, and California. The 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles—BIOLA, founded in 1908, and ancestor of the present 
Biola University (1981)—played an influential role in training fundamentalist and evan- 
gelical missionaries from California. Historically, Americans have dominated conser- 
vative Protestant missions, but other nationalities have also made major contributions, 
especially Canadians, Australians (notably from Sydney and Melbourne), Northern 
Irish, and Germans. The Guinness network eventually extended to both Canada and 
Australasia, in the person of Henry Grattan Guinness’s grandson, Howard Wyndham 
Guinness (1903-79). Howard Guinness played a key role in 1929-30 in forming the con- 
servative evangelical Inter-Varsity student movement in Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand (Lowman 1983: 54-65). The International Fellowship of Evangelical Students, 
formed in 1947, thus owes a considerable debt to the fundamentalist missionary dynasty 
of the Guinness family. 
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TRANSMISSION AND MUTATION 


Fundamentalists have contended for the unchanging biblical faith, but the missionary 
history of the movement in fact reveals some shifts of character or emphasis, some 
deeply significant, others more modest. Many of these relate to the capacity of cross- 
cultural mission, either to change the assumptions of its agents or to establish non- 
Western churches that were not mere replicas of the conservative home churches from 
which the missionaries came. As enthusiasts for global mission, fundamentalists sowed 
the seeds of theological change among their own ranks. 

The stereotype of fundamentalists is that they were unbending theological 
reactionaries, but missionary exposure to non-Christian cultures and other religions 
could on occasion soften or dissolve fundamentalist theological rigidity. Over time 
fundamentalist missionaries could shed some, or even all, of their fundamentalist 
characteristics, and evolve into more moderate evangelicals. Exceptionally, they could 
become pronounced liberals or even lose their faith altogether. A third trend relates not 
to the missionaries themselves, but to the indigenous Christians who took fundamen- 
talist theological traditions and adapted them to their own needs and contexts. 

In the first category was J. N. D. (Norman) Anderson (1908-94), an English 
missionary with the Egypt General Mission from 1931 to 1940, who was originally 
prepared to describe himself as a fundamentalist. After the Second World War he 
devoted himself to an academic career in Islamic law, while retaining close links to con- 
servative missions, such as the Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society, of which he be- 
came president in 1963. Yet as early as 1954, Anderson publicly advocated the decidedly 
non-fundamentalist view that Muslims who had never had an opportunity to hear the 
gospel would be saved by the grace of God in Christ if they threw themselves on the 
mercy of Allah (Thompson 2017: 60, 118-9). His election as the first chairperson of the 
House of Laity in the General Synod of the Church of England from 1970 to 1979 was 
evidence that liberals and Anglo-Catholics in his church now regarded this one-time 
fundamentalist missionary as a conservative evangelical with whom one could safely do 
business. 

In the second category was Kenneth P. Landon (1903-93), a Wheaton College 
graduate and American Presbyterian missionary in Thailand, who gained a reputation 
in this Buddhist context for dogmatic opposition to modernist tendencies among some 
of his colleagues. On returning to the United States in 1937, however, Landon rapidly 
abandoned fundamentalist tenets, becoming a Quaker, and eventually reaching a pos- 
ition of personal indifference to Christianity. In a letter to his wife, Margaret, written 
in 1942, Landon reflected that ‘strong fundamentalist religion so often is merciless’ and 
that too often ‘my religious convictions made me quite implacable and hard on so many 
things’ (Hollinger 2017: 192, 211). Landon’s missionary knowledge of Thailand enabled 
him to become the chief post-war adviser to the American government on South East 
Asian affairs. Margaret (1903-93), in contrast, retained her faith. She is remembered 
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mainly as the author of the bestselling historical novel, Anna and the King of Siam (1944), 
which became the basis of the Broadway musical, The King and I. 

A striking example of the third category comes from the Lisu people of south-west 
China, who have been the subject of an illuminating study by Aminta Arrington 
(2020). The evangelists of the Lisu had impeccable evangelical credentials. The pioneer 
of the Lisu mission was J. O. Fraser (1886-1938), a British missionary of the CIM. His 
American successors, Allyn and Leila Cooke, were graduates of BIOLA. The Cookes 
devoted themselves, not simply, as one would expect, to translating parts of the New 
Testament into Lisu, but also to encouraging the use of hymn singing as the most ef- 
fective vehicle for Christian instruction. In this, they built upon Fraser’s own remark- 
able musical abilities. Today, the Lisu hymnbook is a constant companion of the Bible 
in the hands of Lisu Christians. Indeed, their devotional life is oriented more to the cor- 
porate and even individual singing of hymns than to the private study of the Bible, which 
remains very rare, something of a cultural eccentricity. The Lisu Bible is not so much 
read, as orally performed in public worship, and venerated as an object carried to church 
in brightly embroidered Bible bags. Bible reading and study now sit on the margins of 
Christian devotion, and yet Lisu piety remains recognizably evangelical—many of the 
hymns the Lisu sing are radically indigenized versions of Western evangelical classics. 
The biblicism that was so central a feature of the fundamentalist traditions of its pioneer 
missionaries has been quite radically transformed. 


FROM ECUMENICAL PARTICIPATION 
TO SEPARATISM AND BACK AGAIN 


The pioneers of conservative Protestant missions were not committed ecclesias- 
tical separatists. Representatives from the faith missions as well as many conservative 
missionaries from denominational societies participated in the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh 1910. One of the key planning meetings for the conference 
took place in July 1908 at the Anglican evangelical theological college in Oxford, Wycliffe 
Hall, at the invitation of the principal, W. H. Griffith Thomas (Stanley 2009: 30-1). Yet 
Thomas's role as an executive member of the theologically conservative Bible League 
(formed in 1892) led him in an increasingly fundamentalist direction after he left Oxford 
in 1910 to become professor at Wycliffe College in Toronto (Atherstone 2013: 59-61). 
By 1920-1, following a tour of the China mission field, Thomas was warning American 
audiences of the grave dangers of encroaching modernist theology in China (Yao 
2003: 55-6). In 1924 he co-founded with Lewis Sperry Chafer the fundamentalist in- 
stitution now known as Dallas Theological Seminary. Thomas retained his Anglican 
allegiance during his years in North America, but the pressures pushing sympathizers 
with fundamentalism towards a separatist position were mounting. When, in 1922, a 
National Christian Council was formed in China, the CIM, after some hesitation, 
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joined. However, in the course of the 1920s, CIM missionaries grew increasingly uneasy 
as evidence mounted of modernist sympathies among some Protestant missionaries in 
China. In 1926 the CIM formally withdrew from the National Christian Council (Yao 
2003: 202-3). For the rest of the missionary era in China, it kept itself apart from official 
ecumenism. 

For Chinese church leaders, however, fundamentalist theological sympathies 
in the Republican period were not reliable predictors of ecclesiastical allegiance 
after the communist takeover in 1949. A notable case in point was Chen Chonggui 
(Marcus Chen: 1884-1963), a convert of the Swedish Covenant Mission, and a staff 
member from 1929 to 1937 of Hunan Bible Institute, an institution largely funded by 
the Stewart family of Los Angeles, who were also the benefactors of BIOLA. In 1943 
Chen became president of Chungking Theological Seminary, which was closely linked 
to the CIM. Yet in 1951 Chen chose to align himself with the government-regulated 
and nondenominational Three Self Patriotic Movement Church, rather than join the 
unregistered separatist church movement (Bays 2012: 138-40, 167). Similarly, most 
of the assemblies of the ‘Little Flock—the Brethren-style movement established by 
Ni Tosheng (better known as “Watchman Nee’)—decided to affiliate to the Three Self 
Church (Bays 2012: 165). 

A markedly conservative theological alignment, thus, did not universally imply ec- 
clesiastical separatism or hostility to all forms of ecumenical association. In the United 
States up to 2011, conservative mission agencies were affiliated to one of two different 
mission associations, one more resolutely separatist than the other. Most of the older 
faith missions belonged to the Interdenominational Foreign Mission Association 
(IFMA), which had been established in 1917 at a time when conservative fears about 
the theological direction of the mainline denominations were growing. American de- 
nominational missions of clear evangelical commitment tended instead to affiliate to 
the Evangelical Foreign Missions Association (EFMA), founded in 1945 in the wake 
of the formation of the National Association of Evangelicals in 1943. The EFMA was 
more open to Pentecostalism than was the IFMA, and less inclined to favour strict 
separatism: it was the foreign missionary voice of the ‘new evangelicals’ or ‘conserva- 
tive evangelicals’ as opposed to the older fundamentalism (Carpenter 1997: 150, 180). 
After a long courtship, the two associations eventually merged in 2011, suggesting that 
the separatist convictions of the faith missions were no longer as absolute as they had 
once been. The gulf between fundamentalism and conservative evangelicalism was 
narrowing, even though the faith missions and the indigenous churches they planted 
remained wary of the World Council of Churches. Nevertheless, the formation in 2007 
of anew and more inclusive ecumenical body known as the Global Christian Forum was 
a sign that some of the absolute separatism that characterized fundamentalism for much 
of the twentieth century was gradually dissolving in response to the rapid growth and 
diversification of Christianity in the Global South. The Forum embraces representatives 
of churches from all parts of the Christian spectrum, from Eastern Orthodox through 
mainline Protestant to Pentecostal, and also parachurch organizations such as the 
International Fellowship of Evangelical Students and the YMCA. 
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FROM NONDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONS 
TO NEw DENOMINATIONS OVERSEAS 


A further ambiguity of the ecclesiastical legacy left by fundamentalist missions relates 
to the kind of churches they planted. Typically, fundamentalist mission strategists 
concentrated on evangelism rather than giving much consideration to the finer 
questions of ecclesiastical polity. However, it was perhaps inevitable that explicitly 
nondenominational mission agencies should give birth to networks of churches overseas 
that increasingly looked and functioned like mainline denominations. The Africa Inland 
Mission (AIM), for example, gave rise in Kenya to the Africa Inland Church (AIC), 
which is now one of the largest denominations in the country. Its initial church polity 
was a blend of Baptist and Presbyterian elements. It is significant that when in 1966, 
at a time of rising evangelical suspicion of the World Council of Churches and its na- 
tional affiliates, the AIM unilaterally decided to withdraw from the National Council of 
Churches in Kenya, the AIC pointedly chose to remain. Following the AIM’s devolution 
of full authority and ownership of property to the church in 1970, the elected president of 
the AIC, Wellington Mulwa (1918-79), replaced the title ‘president’ with that of ‘bishop; 
arguing that it was more biblical, and instituted clerical vestments for all ordained 
ministers (Young 2017: 192-4, 232-3). The resulting fusion of episcopacy with the existing 
Baptist and Presbyterian features created an African denomination that diverged by 
some distance from its American fundamentalist roots. As the church of Daniel Arap- 
Moi, second president of Kenya from 1978 to 2002, the AIC attained a status and respect- 
ability far removed from the social marginality of the early American fundamentalists 
from whom the AIM drew its financial support and missionary recruits. Its most presti- 
gious church at Milimani in Nairobi is located almost adjacent to the State House and has 
the ambience ofa cathedral. As a denomination, the AIC has more in common with con- 
servative evangelicals than with the fundamentalists whose vision led to its inception. 

Somewhat similar stories of ecclesiastical mutation can be told of other large national 
denominations established by faith missions, such as the Evangelical Church of West 
Africa (now known as the Evangelical Church Winning All), founded in Nigeria in 1954 
by the SIM. In the long term, therefore, global mission has shown a capacity to erode 
fundamentalist separatism. 


FROM GENDER NEUTRALITY TO MALE 
DOMINATION AND FEMALE RESISTANCE 


Fundamentalist Christianity was for long dominated by men. Fundamentalist 
presuppositions about biblical hermeneutics typically led to an exclusion of women 
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from the pastorate, and usually also from the higher echelons of mission leadership. 
Nevertheless, a preoccupation with the urgency of global evangelistic proclamation 
could unleash a process of gradual subversion of this male monopoly of spiritual au- 
thority. This became clear as early as 1887, when A. B. Simpson organized the Evangelical 
Missionary Alliance—the forerunner of the Christian and Missionary Alliance (CMA) 
formed in 1897. From the outset, this faith mission was clear that it would accept women 
as equal partners with men in the work of evangelism, and accord them the dignity of 
the title of evangelist rather than the euphemism of ‘teacher’ Simpson boldly advocated, 
contrary to the King James version, that Psalm 68:11 should be translated “The Lord 
gave the word: great was the company of women who published it’—a rendering that 
has the support of most modern versions of the Bible (Robert 1996: 200-1). Women far 
outnumbered men in the missionary roll of the CMA, and this was generally true of the 
faith missions. Simpson's wife, Margaret, served first as the treasurer of the home and 
foreign wings of the Evangelical Missionary Alliance, and then, from 1897 to her death 
in 1922, as manager of the united CMA (Robert 1996: 203). Other faith missions, such as 
A. T. Pierson’s AIM, originally displayed a similar indifference to gender distinctions in 
their absorption with proclaiming the saving message of Christ. 

However, the theoretical progressivism of many of the faith missions on matters 
of gender was often subverted on the field. Over time, even the faith missions tended 
to revert to the default assumption of the denominational missions that authority 
on the field properly lay with ordained men (Robert 1996: 216). The history of both 
nondenominational and denominational missions is littered with examples of strong- 
minded fundamentalist women who chafed at the restrictions that male colleagues tried 
to place on their work; some of them ended up working quasi-independently as a result. 

One such redoubtable fundamentalist woman missionary was Amy Carmichael 
(1867-1951), a Presbyterian from Northern Ireland sent out jointly by the Church of 
England Zenana Mission and the Keswick Mission Committee. Carmichael established 
a remarkable work among girls rescued from temple prostitution at Dohnavur in 
Tirunelveli, South India. When in 1924 the young Cambridge-educated CMS missionary 
Stephen Neill arrived to do similar work for the Dohnavur Fellowship among boys, he 
found Carmichael impossible to work under. She, for her part, found his more liberal 
views on biblical criticism impossible to stomach. There was a spectacular falling out, 
and Neill—later to achieve controversial renown as the Anglican bishop of Tinnevelly, 
and then as a respected mission historian—had to leave Dohnavur in November 1925 
(Daughrity 2008: 96-114). The fault for the breakdown appears to have lain more with 
the irascibility of Neill than with the fundamentalist theology of Carmichael, but there 
were other fundamentalist women missionaries whose autocratic tendencies drove 
their male mission leaders to distraction. 

Perhaps the most obvious case was Rachel Saint (1914-94), missionary with the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) in Ecuador (Long 2019). She was the sister of 
Nate Saint, one of five American fundamentalist missionaries speared to death in 
the Amazon jungle of Ecuador in January 1956 by the Waorani—popularly known to 
American evangelicals by the derogatory Quichua term of ‘Aucas, meaning ‘savage’ 
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people. In the aftermath of this highly publicized tragedy, Rachel Saint became a heroine 
among supporters of SIL’s sister organization in the United States, the Wycliffe Bible 
Translators. In Ecuador, however, the awkward reality was that she had appointed her- 
self as protector of the Waorani from the encroaching evils of Western modernity, and 
resisted all who challenged her authority. As a result, she became an enduring embar- 
rassment to the SIL leadership in Ecuador. She also had an increasingly strained rela- 
tionship with Elisabeth Elliot, widow of Jim (one of the others killed by the Waorani) 
and author of the bestselling account of the martyrdom, Through Gates of Splendour 
(1957). Whereas Elliot, a Brethren missionary serving with Christian Missions to Many 
Lands, developed an inculturated ‘new evangelical’ approach to reaching the Waorani 
with the gospel, Saint remained an old-style fundamentalist, worrying about Elliot's 
disturbing ‘tendency to reach the Aucas with love—instead of [with] the Message of the 
Word’ (Long 2019: 109). 


FROM INDIVIDUALISM TO CHURCH GROWTH, 
AND SIGNS AND WONDERS 


Fundamentalist-leaning Protestants were passionate about the salvation of individual 
souls, but the more souls that were saved the better. In India especially, conservative 
mission leaders who devoted energy to counting numbers of souls lost and saved found 
their attention drawn to people movements of corporate conversion. Thus, in the long 
run, a fundamentalist approach to mission could lead paradoxically to a weakening 
of evangelical individualism. This was most notably true of the American missionary 
Donald Anderson McGavran (1897-1990), a member of the Disciples of Christ denom- 
ination. Though certainly not a fundamentalist in the separatist sense, McGavran was 
throughout his career a passionate advocate of the urgent need to bring Christ to the 
unevangelized, and an outspoken critic of the World Council of Churches after 1968 
for its seeming indifference to this obligation. His overseas service from 1923 was in 
Chhattisgarh, an Indian district (now state) that had witnessed substantial movements 
of group conversion among the Chamar (leather-working) depressed caste. The seeds 
of McGavran’s influential theory of church growth, which he developed as a faculty 
member at Fuller Theological Seminary in California, can be found in his earlier obser- 
vation of patterns of group conversion in Chhattisgarh. His maxim that “To Christianize 
a whole people, the first thing not to do is to snatch individuals out of it into a different 
society’ (McGavran 1955: 10) presented fundamentalists, and evangelicals generally, 
with a dual challenge. First, it shifted the focus of Protestant evangelistic strategy from 
the individual—where it had resided ever since the Pietist movements of the eight- 
eenth century—to the group. Second, the unashamed empiricism of McGavran’s ana- 
lysis of conversion movements subverted the typically fundamentalist assumption that 
authentic Christianity is defined by soundness of doctrinal belief. Instead it focused 
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attention on the cultural factors that enabled indigenous people to welcome Christianity 
as a set of ritual and behavioural practices best calculated to lead to the flourishing of 
their particular social unit. Fundamentalist theology had been wedded to modern so- 
cial science. 

McGavran’s theory of church growth was developed by others, notably by C. Peter 
Wagner (1930-2016). Wagner, a missionary in Bolivia, first with the South American 
Indian Mission and then the Bolivian Indian Mission (later known as the Andes 
Evangelical Mission), shared the antipathy to Pentecostalism that characterized many 
from his fundamentalist background. However, a period of furlough study in 1967- 
8 at Fuller Theological Seminary under McGavran’s academic tutelage convinced 
Wagner that ‘If God wants the lost sheep found, let’s do what it takes to find them and 
bring them into the fold’ (Wagner 1999: 166). Eventually this principle of godly prag- 
matism propelled Wagner to the conclusion that McGavran had neglected the most 
powerful influence of all in promoting the conversion of people who understood re- 
ligion mainly in terms of spiritual power—namely, miraculous ‘signs and wonders. 
Wagner himself joined the Fuller faculty in 1971, and in 1982 invited his friend John 
Wimber (1934-97), pastor of the Vineyard Christian Fellowship at Anaheim, to join 
him in teaching a course in the seminary on ‘Signs, wonders, and church growth. 
Wagner initially received Wimber’s more explicit teaching about the evangelistic po- 
tential of signs and wonders with some caution, but in time became fully persuaded. 
Wagner and Wimber influenced each other (Stanley 2013: 205-6). John Wimber went 
on to exercise an influential transatlantic charismatic ministry, which has shaped the 
international Vineyard movement, and left its mark on the curriculum of the globally 
successful Alpha course of Christian discipleship. The twentieth-century experience 
in India and Bolivia of two notable fundamentalist-leaning missionaries has thus 
woven some enduring patterns in the multicoloured fabric of contemporary world 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 29 


MARY BETH SWETNAM MATHEWS 


CHRISTIAN fundamentalism in America has had a race problem from its very 
beginnings. Conceived of by white men, funded and spread by white men, and preached 
in white churches by white pastors, fundamentalism, like so many other things 
American, reflects the racialized setting of Christianity in the United States. With its 
very denominations and churches often separated by race, American Christianity in its 
myriad forms has frequently embodied the racism of the country’s history. To study race 
and civil rights in the context of fundamentalism is to make connections among groups 
that often interacted with each other in an imbalance of power, with white people at best 
ignoring and at worst oppressing black people. While race is a social construct and can 
include a wide variety of people and ethnicities in its discourses, this chapter, like the 
historiography it interprets, relies mainly on the interplay between white Protestants 
and African American Protestants. Other racial and ethnic groups, for example, Asians 
and Latinx, still remain largely unstudied among historians of fundamentalism. 

Moreover, the inherent racialization of American Christianity, and within it the fun- 
damentalist movement, is reflected in its historians and biographers, many of whom 
study the white and black denominations as two distinct and parallel groups, never 
crossing paths with each other. As a result, that which is white has been normalized as 
the default setting for American cultural and religious history, a condition very much 
apparent in the scholarship on Christian fundamentalism. 

While the first historians of the fundamentalist movement focused on doctrinal 
and cultural elements of the nascent movement, they ignored race. Rather than in- 
clude the racial aspects of the debate or even the racial backgrounds of the early 
fundamentalists, giants in the field of fundamentalist history such as Ernest Sandeen, 
George Marsden, and Joel Carpenter, ignored race and its presence in defining the fun- 
damentalist movement as well as the movement's interactions, or lack thereof, with 
non-white constituencies in the United States (Carpenter 1997, Marsden 1980, Sandeen 
1970). Only recently has the study of race within and around fundamentalism begun 
to receive scholarly attention. Matthew Avery Sutton began to correct this omission by 
noting that African Americans did engage in a debate about fundamentalism and its 
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doctrinal tenets, and Mary Beth Swetnam Mathews showed that race permeated both 
the white fundamentalists’ understanding of their own world as well as the reception of 
fundamentalist teachings in communities of colour in the United States (Mathews 2017, 
Sutton 2014). Those efforts, however, are only the beginning, and there are many new re- 
search questions which deserve attention. 

Some of the debates fought among Marsden and Sandeen proponents, such as 
whether dispensational premillennialism is central to understanding fundamen- 
talist thought, are debates that played out within the discussions of black conservative 
evangelicals about the theological correctness of fundamentalism. When one examines 
a variety of sources, from denominational newspapers such as the National Baptist 
Union-Review or the Star of Zion, to black newspapers, books, and sermons, it becomes 
apparent that African American evangelicalism, whether it embraced the fundamen- 
talist moniker or not, is itself a window on the history of Christian fundamentalism in 
the United States. 


RACE AND THE ORIGINS OF 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


Fundamentalism, as a religious movement, grew out of white Protestantism in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In America, its leading spokesmen were white 
pastors and theologians who rallied around the shared cause of restoring a Protestantism 
they believed was under threat from biblical criticism, liberalism, and modernization. 
As creatures of their own segregated culture, they imbued their new movement with a 
racialized understanding of religion, one that spoke to white Protestants, while ignoring 
Protestants of colour and any other minority group. 

The men who wrote The Fundamentals, the collection of booklets that became the 
touchstone for the movement, were all white. Concerned about the rising tide of theo- 
logical modernism, political movements like socialism and communism, and social 
changes, the authors drafted their arguments with an eye toward warning of the dangers 
and spreading what they considered to be traditional Protestant beliefs. Lyman Stewart, 
who funded the distribution of The Fundamentals, was a white businessman who made 
his money in oil. Historians have often cited the authors’ intention to send the works 
to every Protestant minister they could find, yet no evidence exists that they included 
African American clergy in that ambitious plan. Timothy Gloege notes that the mailing 
list ultimately grew to over 250,000 recipients, but exactly who was on the list is not 
a matter of public knowledge. Indeed, Gloege observes that Chicago’s Moody Bible 
Institute, which benefited from its alliance with the publication of The Fundamentals, 
was home to run-of-the-mill white racism against African Americans. He writes: ‘“re- 
spectable” racism, the prejudice of the professional white middle-classes, was an im- 
portant marker of [MBI’s] respectability’ (Gloege 2015: 217). Some of the writers of The 
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Fundamentals held discriminatory views about black people. For example, A. C. Dixon 
opposed enfranchizing formerly enslaved men and warned of the dangers of intermar- 
riage (Martin 1991: 49, Mathews 2017: 16, Sutton 2014: 134). His views and those of MBI 
leaders were commonplace among white Americans in the early twentieth century. The 
embrace of white racism by early fundamentalists against African Americans, more- 
over, casts doubt that the booklets’ authors and publishers intended to send them to 
everyone. Exactly who constituted ‘everyone’ was likely assumed by the distributors of 
The Fundamentals to mean white pastors, just as subsequent white historians assumed 
that the category ‘everyone’ did not require demographic investigation. In other words, 
the implicit biases of the writers of The Fundamentals, the distributors of the booklets, 
and the historians of the movement, mean that we cannot assume pastors of all races 
were among the intended audience and recipients. This example of the racial normaliza- 
tion of whiteness complicates historical interpretations of fundamentalism. 

Distribution of The Fundamentals, whether to all Christian leaders or merely white 
ones, seeded a movement that grew loud and powerful in the wake of the First World 
War and the economic and social disruptions following it. As American soldiers 
returned from the battlefield, black soldiers faced racial discrimination that made them 
question why they had fought to preserve democracy in Europe, only to find oppression 
at home. Historian Chad L. Williams quotes one black pastor preaching, “This is our 
land because we have fought for it, spilled our blood for it and given our lives for it. 
We have made the world safe for democracy. We have “cleaned up” over there, and now 
we are going to clean up home’ (Williams 2010: 212). Labour unrest accompanied the 
war-to-peacetime economic changes, and in 1919 there were strikes, bombings, and vio- 
lence. These events, combined with the horrors of the Great War, led many American 
Protestants to reject the sunny optimism of liberal Protestantism and the social gospel 
and instead to seek a theological alternative that took stock of the apparent worsening of 
global conditions. Into this search, Marsden argues, fundamentalism stepped, with its 
attendant dispensational premillennialism, assuring Americans that they could use the 
Bible to understand how and why the world seemed to be falling apart. 

Once the rallying cry for fundamentalism reached the wider American audience, its 
leading spokesmen in the battle for the nation’s soul were white men, many of whom ori- 
ginally hailed from the South. William Bell Riley, pastor and pastor emeritus of the First 
Baptist Church in Minneapolis, Minnesota, from 1897 to his death in 1947, was raised in 
Kentucky. Anti-evolutionist John Roach Straton held forth from Calvary Baptist Church 
in Midtown Manhattan, as pastor there from 1918 to 1929, but was educated in Georgia. 
J. C. Massee, president of the Fundamentalist Fellowship and pastor of Tremont Baptist 
Temple, Boston, in the 1920s, also hailed from Georgia. Curtis Lee Laws, who edited 
the Northern Baptist publication, The Watchman-Examiner—in which he coined the 
term ‘fundamentalist’ in 1920—was a Virginian. Baptist pastor A. C. Dixon, editor of 
The Fundamentals, served pastorates in New York, Boston, Chicago, and Baltimore 
(and at Spurgeon’s Metropolitan Tabernacle in England) but was a southerner, raised in 
North Carolina. His younger brother Thomas Dixon wrote the novel The Clansman: A 
Historical Romance of the Ku Klux Klan (1905) which was adapted into the famously 
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racist and incendiary film, The Birth of a Nation (1915). J. Frank Norris, a combative 
Baptist in Texas who once shot a man to death in his study and was also charged with 
arson for the burning of his church (although the charges were later dropped) remained 
primarily in the South. However, from 1934 to 1950 he also pastored a church in Detroit, 
Michigan, shuttling the 1,200 miles between there and his main pastorate in Fort Worth, 
Texas, by airplane. As their attacks on modernist theology gained attention, these men 
became the public faces of fundamentalism and were profiled in national publications. 
One of the cultural notions these ministers brought with them from the South to the 
North is what Paul Harvey called ‘theological racism’ (Harvey 2005: 27). This racism was 
grounded in their reading of Christian Scripture and was broadly embraced throughout 
the Jim Crow South. White evangelicals who formed the fundamentalist movement 
were steeped in an understanding of the racial superiority of white people, the comple- 
mentary inferiority of black people, and the notion that the Bible endorsed this under- 
standing. Antebellum biblical exegeses—such as the Curse of Ham which argued that 
when Noah cursed his son, Ham, he cursed Ham’s descendants who were the antecedents 
of Africans (Haynes 2002)—morphed into a general view that the Bible was silent on ra- 
cial equality, so racial equality must therefore not be ‘biblical. While these ideas were by 
no means solely endemic to fundamentalists, the transfer of ‘theological racism with 
them to the media markets of the North meant that Americans—fundamentalist and 
otherwise—were exposed to this method of using the Bible to construct and perpetuate 
systems of oppression. Ironically, while many of the early fundamentalist leaders were 
southerners, white southern churches and denominations, while leaning toward con- 
servative evangelicalism, did not readily embrace the fundamentalist movement itself, 
as William R. Glass noted. Instead, he contended that white southern evangelicals were 
initially more closely bound to their denominational institutions and churches, and 
their resistance to the construction of new fundamentalist Bible schools (Glass 2001). 
Many white fundamentalists who had moved North, however, capitalized on popular 
attention, opining about all matters secular and religious. Straton, for example, fre- 
quently critiqued the playing of baseball games on Sundays, while others voiced their 
concern about the teaching of evolution in public schools and their belief that society 
was losing its moral bearings. The fundamentalist leaders also took the opportunity 
to make pronouncements on race relations, couching themselves as experts thanks to 
their southern heritage. In one such example, Straton described African Americans 
in 1922 in terms that diminished their agency and portrayed them as docile and ser- 
vile: ‘As a race, the Negroes are peculiarly lovable. They are naturally industrious, good 
natured, obliging, warm-hearted, hospitable, friendly, and loyal (Mathews 2017: 34). 
In the white fundamentalist view, having grown up around ‘mammies’ (a term used 
to describe enslaved female housekeepers and nurses) and various ‘classes’ of African 
Americans, they were uniquely qualified to address the rest of the nation as it wrestled 
with, or ignored, black soldiers’ demands for equality after the Great War or the efforts 
of activists like Ida B. Wells to enact federal legislation to combat lynching. Georgia- 
born white pastor J. C. Massee, preaching in Boston, asserted that God had made the 
races different and implored his white congregation to ‘strive to preserve the purity of 
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the race to which we belong’ (Mathews 2017: 14). In the view of white fundamentalists, 
African Americans were as a group easily led and prone to error. In 1931, the Moody Bible 
Institute Monthly warned that the rise of Islam among African Americans in cities, and 
modernism in secular universities, led to the ‘Negro, in some quarters ... drifting away 
from the white man and the white man’s religion, which was code for fundamentalist 
Christianity (Mathews 2017: 29). Only careful oversight and guidance by whites could 
ensure that black people would contribute to the good of the country. That oversight 
and guidance extended to religion—African Americans might fall prey to modernists 
and atheists, both of whom would capitalize on their supposed impressionability and 
lead them to perdition and ruin. White fundamentalists also worried about the effect 
of communists on African Americans, a fear that would be weaponized after the United 
States Supreme Court ordered the desegregation of public schools in 1954. 

Despite their stated concern over African Americans’ souls, the white fundamentalists 
as a group did not attempt to work with black denominational leaders or pastors to en- 
sure that fundamentalist positions were safely ensconced in black churches. Some 
individuals, such as Edmund Ironside, son of Moody Memorial Church pastor Harry 
Ironside, established small Bible schools to educate a few African American preachers, 
but these outreach efforts were few and far between. Even Ironside’s effort to promote 
such a school in Dallas faced financial hardships and the sudden death of its founder 
(Mathews 2017: 36-7). Rather than a systematic effort to work hand-in-hand with black 
Christians, white fundamentalists instead tended to view them, like all non-white 
Americans, as a mission field. Most Christian churches and denominations were racially 
segregated, and white fundamentalists were not interested in upending the established 
status quo. 

Some fundamentalists expressed white supremacist ideas, both openly and in private 
correspondence. Firebrand J. Frank Norris, the famed Fort Worth pastor, engaged in a 
spirited campaign against the 1928 presidential candidacy of New York Democratic gov- 
ernor Al Smith. Norris’s fellow traveller in this effort, Ben Bogard of Arkansas, published 
attacks on Smith in The Baptist and Commoner, in part for his Roman Catholicism and 
for his support for repealing Prohibition, but always with the threat of black violence 
and miscegenation (the mixing of races through marriage and sexual intercourse) 
should Smith win the White House. Norris and Bogard pointed to Smith’s employ- 
ment of a black man who, in turn, employed a white woman stenographer, as proof that 
soon African Americans would upend social conventions and ruin the honour of white 
womanhood, North and South. Bogard made plain the consequences of an Al Smith 
presidency, ‘If you vote for him, you will be voting for negro equality ... It is enough 
to make the blood of any true southern white man boil with indignation (Mathews 
2017: 19). 

In his private correspondence, Norris made even more brazen and cruel comments. 
He solicited information that could be personally damaging to Smith, and he claimed 
in a telegram to his United States senator that black socialists were working to contra- 
vene a Supreme Court nomination which Norris supported. In his free time, he bragged 
to a family friend of having tormented three black workers in his church by hiding and 
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dropping objects so that the men would think the church was haunted. For Norris, 
African Americans were both dangerous and gullible, capable of plotting to undermine 
white supremacy and incapable of independent thought at the same time. Norris’s views 
in private and public underscored his racism (Mathews 2017: 16-28). 

Not all racism among conservative evangelicals and fundamentalists was as overt, 
however. Historian Daniel Vaca noted that conservative evangelical publishers, such as 
Eerdmans and Zondervan, tended to avoid books that were either written by African 
Americans or embraced non-white individuals or situations. Vaca quotes Eerdmans 
asking a contributor in 1944 to ‘remove any language written in a distinct dialect... be- 
cause “in the sale of these books, we discovered that the reading public does not take 
kindly to dialects or provincial vernacular”’ (Vaca 2019: 101). Vaca emphasized the 
notion of white normativity in the evangelical world. In the case of publishing, this ra- 
cism was not usually one of open attacks but rather an erasure of African Americans 
and other ethnicities from evangelical literature (unless as the object of evangelical 
missions). By holding up white evangelicals as norms and examples of piety, publishers 
helped reinforce a prevalent notion among white Americans, that their culture was syn- 
onymous with American culture and that all other interpretations were inferior at best 
and suspect at worst (Vaca 2019: 99-104). 


AFRICAN AMERICAN RESPONSES 
TO FUNDAMENTALISM 


While white fundamentalist leaders did not reach out as a group to African American 
pastors, black evangelicals were well versed in the various doctrines and debates at- 
tendant to the fundamentalist versus modernist controversy. Black denominational 
newspapers often carried news of white Baptist debates, for example, and columnists 
in both denominational and secular papers opined on the heated drama of possible 
schisms and heresy trials. Their commentary almost always centred the struggle as a 
white one, both because of the protagonists engaged in it and because of the very fact 
that they were arguing over what black observers often saw as basic creedal positions. 
To make the virgin birth or the inerrancy of the Bible a topic of dispute struck them as 
evidence that white Christians, not black, had strayed from their religious roots. More 
than one commentator noted that black denominations were not experiencing such in- 
ternal strife because they had managed to keep their flocks free from such errors. J. H. 
Frank, editor of the black National Baptist Convention, Unincorporated’s denomin- 
ational publication, the National Baptist Union-Review, mocked Northern Baptists in 
the 1920s over their debates about the inerrancy of the Bible. Ironically using dialect to 
make his point that the people who were considered the least educated were actually 
the smartest when it came to Christianity, Frank quipped, “Thank God colored Baptists 
“hasn't sense ‘nough to ‘splain away de Scriptures”? (Mathews 2017: 52). Just as white 
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fundamentalists had racialized fundamentalism, black evangelicals racialized it also— 
as a symptom of white Protestant flirtation with liberal theology and as evidence of the 
departure of the mainline white denominations from the gospel’s path. Instead, black 
evangelicals frequently and vocally indicated that they had no qualms about believing 
in the virgin birth, the substitutionary atonement of Jesus on the cross, and the reality of 
a final judgement. They held the moral high ground on embracing traditional evangel- 
ical Protestantism and had not torn their denominations asunder over modern biblical 
interpretations and questions of faith. 

One key aspect of fundamentalism—dispensational premillennialism—lacked 
appeal for many African American pastors. The eschatological interpretation of bib- 
lical texts as predicting a steady decline in human affairs did not resonate with these 
ministers, many of whom could point to a consistently oppressive system of white su- 
premacy, violence against people of colour, and daily instances of discrimination. The 
world had never been rosy for them, and premillennial thinking—which taught that 
the situation would not improve until the Second Coming of Jesus—seemed to be a 
theological justification for the continuance of poverty, oppression, and social injustice. 
Moreover, some black pastors doubted the authenticity of such an approach to Bible 
reading. Developed in the late nineteenth century by John Nelson Darby, dispensation- 
alism was relatively novel and thus as suspect as liberal Protestant theology and biblical 
criticism. In this respect, black evangelicals were more traditional in their reading of 
the Bible than white fundamentalists, and were expressing the same reservations about 
date-setting and premillennialism as white southern evangelicals did when fundamen- 
talist preachers first reached out to the South (Glass 2001). 

Moreover, black evangelicals, commenting on the fundamentalist controversy and 
other events, often noted that white Christians as a whole were deficient in their under- 
standing of the transformative power of Christianity. Black evangelicals and secular 
writers tended to see the white fundamentalists and their debates as a sideshow of little 
importance to the earthly lives of African Americans, who faced marginalization and 
violence daily. For these commentators, white Christians, because they obsessed over 
doctrinal points while they allowed segregation, racism, and lynching to continue 
largely unchecked, were not really Christian at all. Some even questioned if white people 
would reside happily in heaven, knowing that there were black people there too. ‘Do 
these Christians, one commenter rhetorically asked in the A.M.E. Christian Recorder in 
1926, ‘advocate a separate heaven, and a separate hell? Would they sing in the heavenly 
choir if perchance a few Negroes were on it?’ (Mathews 2017: 134). More than one black 
evangelical feared for Jesus’s safety were he to come again in the form of a black man, 
noting that white people would lock him out of their churches or, should he arrive in 
the American South, possibly even lynch him (Mathews 2017: 134-6). For these black 
evangelicals, the denial of basic human rights by white segregationists effectively proved 
that they were not Christian, no matter how orthodox they were on other doctrines. 

Most scholars, such as Jeffrey P. Moran in his work on race and the Scopes trial, have 
maintained that there are few examples of black fundamentalists per se (Moran 2003, 
Moran 2004). However, Albert G. Miller argues that white fundamentalists did manage 
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to introduce fundamentalist tenets into some black churches and denominations by 
way of white-controlled Bible schools. These schools, located in southern cities such 
as Dallas and Atlanta, tapped into an already present conservative strain in African 
American Protestantism. Neither of Miller’s two main example institutions was particu- 
larly large, but both produced graduates who then cultivated connections and spread, 
to a limited extent, conservative evangelical teachings (Miller 2000). While funda- 
mentalist teachings, with the exception of dispensational premillennialism, may have 
appealed to some African Americans before mid-century, very few openly embraced 
and touted the label of ‘fundamentalist’ 

Black intellectuals and liberals also distanced themselves from fundamentalism as 
too backward, anti-science, and anti-intellectual. When African Americans nation- 
ally were striving to ‘uplift the race—a common exhortation for educated blacks to 
assist those who were less educated and financially stable (Gaines 1996)—many black 
intellectuals sought to distance themselves from both fundamentalism and from anti- 
evolutionism. Members of the black elite like Kelly Miller (professor of sociology from 
1895 to 1934 at Howard University in Washington DC), William Pickens of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), and sociologist and 
historian W. E. B. Du Bois (founding editor from 1910 to 1934 of the NAACP’s maga- 
zine, The Crisis), all maintained that fundamentalism and opposition to evolution were 
stumbling blocks to blacks’ racial progress. Instead of focusing on that old-time reli- 
gion with its attendant biblical inerrancy and frequent literalism, black intellectuals 
exhorted African Americans to embrace science, evolution, and progress. It did not help 
the fundamentalists’ and anti-evolutionists’ case that so many of them embraced racist 
arguments against the notion that blacks and whites could have evolved from an an- 
cient order of primates. However, the anti-evolutionists also often seemed to doubt that 
both races were descended from the same Adam, as black newspapers were quick to ob- 
serve. Moran notes that the Chicago Defender argued that should the state of Tennessee 
be forced to admit the truth of evolution, ‘they will have to admit that there is no fun- 
damental difference between themselves and the race they pretend to despise. Echoing 
this sentiment but all in capital letters was the Baltimore African-American’s conten- 
tion that white southerners believed God had ‘CREATED SOME HUMAN BEING[S] 
DIFFERENT AND DISTINCT FROM OTHERS’ (Moran 2003: 901). These paradoxes, 
and the ingrained tendency among many black preachers to err on the side of biblical 
literalism, led many black intellectuals to reject organized religion altogether. 


FUNDAMENTALISM CONFRONTS 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Although its roots lay much earlier, the civil rights movement became unavoidable for 
most white southerners after the United States Supreme Court’s landmark ruling, Brown 
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v. Board of Education (1954), which mandated desegregation of the nation’s public 
schools. That moment crystallized for white segregationists a realization that the fed- 
eral government would side with African Americans who demanded equality in edu- 
cation, as well as other aspects of life. Integration itself was a direct challenge to white 
supremacy, which had for many years in the South ensured that African American chil- 
dren were sent to substandard schools with little to no funding provided by the state and 
local governments. Segregation allowed white supremacy to flourish, so its impending 
end in education was a massive cultural shift. Historians Elizabeth Gillespie McCrae 
and Douglas Thompson have complicated our understanding of the aftermath of Brown. 
Thompson argues that white pastors in Richmond tried to prepare their congregations 
for desegregation, while McCrae demonstrates that white women played a crucial role 
in supporting segregation, a role she contends they continue to play (McCrae 2018, 
Thompson 2017). 

For many white churchgoers—most of whom were Protestant and members of 
denominations with evangelical leanings—the Brown decision and integration 
stimulated what Jane Dailey called ‘a theology of segregation (Dailey 2004: 122). This 
theology, which southern pastors embraced through reading the Bible through a ra- 
cist lens, argued that the races were meant to be separate by divine decree and that 
the unity in Christ that Paul preached in his letter to the Galatians was one of spiritual 
unity, not physical or communal unity. These same pastors and their congregations 
argued that the Bible both credited the creation of separate races to God and mandated 
that these races must not mix. For example, at the Tower of Babel (Genesis 11), God de- 
liberately confused human languages and dispersed the peoples across the face of the 
earth. Miscegenation was therefore viewed as explicitly anti-biblical and a certain out- 
come of the new integration of schools and public facilities. Harvey’s ‘theological ra- 
cism and Dailey’s ‘theology of segregation’ were the fruit of white southern Protestant, 
and by extension of white fundamentalist, preaching. The Curse of Ham (Genesis 9), 
formerly used to give theological justification to the enslavement of Africans, made a 
reappearance in segregationist and fundamentalist writings. That Bible passage was 
expounded, for example, by Carey Daniel (Baptist pastor in Dallas and cousin of Texas 
governor Price Daniel) in his 1954 sermon God the Original Segregationist (Haynes 
2002: 86). 

This theology of segregation spread throughout the post-Brown South in 
congregations which, while not explicitly calling themselves fundamentalist, 
were certainly sympathetic to the fundamentalist emphasis on evangelization, 
anti-evolutionism, and especially biblical inerrancy. As historian Carolyn Renée 
Dupont demonstrated, late twentieth-century white Mississippians embraced and 
institutionalized Dailey’s ‘theology of segregation. While they did not overwhelmingly 
look to the Bible to develop new arguments for white supremacy (usually borrowing 
from the older pro-slavery readings of the nineteenth century), they did oppose more 
progressive forms of Protestantism that advocated for social change. In other words, 
white southern conservatives had constructed a religious system that provided the 
means for resisting any radical change, including a challenge to the Genesis account of 
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human creation or the established pattern of race relations. As Dupont explained, ‘their 
cosmology described a world in which personal choices determined all things in this life 
and the next and ignored to the point of absurdity the political, economic, educational, 
and social structures that shaped both blacks’ and whites’ realities’ (Dupont 2013: 35). 

The question of Christianity and race also manifested itself in the public schools, 
especially in the South. Following the Brown decision to desegregate schools, some 
fundamentalists flocked to private ‘academies’ being created in the southern states. Such 
institutions were often advertised as ‘Christian, and most admitted only white students 
while still maintaining that they did not discriminate against applicants of colour. These 
academies benefitted from the twin judicial developments of court-mandated integra- 
tion of schools and the Supreme Court’s decision in Engel v. Vitale (1962) that manda- 
tory prayer in public schools was unconstitutional. Thus, Christian academies became 
a way for white fundamentalists and southerners who embraced the theology of segre- 
gation to maintain racial boundaries and continue school prayer and other religious in- 
struction. Historian Seth Dowland notes that by the early 1970s, ‘whites constituted the 
vast majority of students’ in such academies and that parents enrolled their children for 
both racial and social reasons, including the cultural battle cry, ‘family values’ (Dowland 
2015: 26-7, 44). 

Many fundamentalist leaders remained lukewarm at best, or hostile at worst, to the 
civil rights movement. Their reservations stemmed, they announced, from their con- 
cern that the federal government had no place in determining what should be a state 
or local issue. This argument for purity of states’ rights was tied to rosy memories of 
the southern Confederacy, resistant to directives from Washington DC. Evangelist Billy 
Graham, who moved in his career from fundamentalist to ‘neo-evangelical; believed 
that change would only happen when people followed Jesus, an opinion that tended to 
ignore the fact that many of the most ardent segregationists were members of churches 
and self-identified as Jesus followers. Likewise, Jerry Falwell argued in a 1965 sermon 
that preachers should stay out of the political fray and instead focus on conversions, 
insisting that the Great Commission (Matthew 28) in which Jesus commanded his 
disciples to spread his message across the world, was the primary directive for Christian 
ministers. Sutton contends that this sermon was a response to the Selma to Montgomery 
March organized by Martin Luther King, Jr. (Sutton 2014: 336), while Susan Friend 
Harding notes that it was later distributed as the pamphlet Ministers and Marchers. In 
that pamphlet, Falwell argued that when ministers focused upon their duty at hand— 
‘the preaching of the gospel —they would find it was ‘the only means by which’ God 
would save the world and presumably solve any social problems (Harding 2000: 22). 
Harding theorizes that there were additional Falwell pamphlets against integration, but 
it appears that he may have destroyed them later as the political tides began to turn in 
favour of integration. His 1958 sermon, ‘Segregation and Integration: Which?; endorsed 
segregation (Martin 1996: 57). By the late 1970s, Falwell had completely reversed his 
stand on preachers and politics, and launched the Moral Majority, a political and reli- 
gious organization that helped propel Ronald Reagan's presidential campaign to victory 
in 1980. 
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Other fundamentalists were less subtle in their language and actions. Carl McIntire, 
who ran both a weekly newspaper and a daily radio programme, believed that 
communists were both fomenting and lurking within the civil rights movement. But 
as Markku Ruotsila has shown, McIntire was not content just to proclaim this from his 
multimedia pulpit; he also allied in the early 1960s with organizers of ‘massive resist- 
ance’ (a strategy to unite white leaders to block integration) like the Mississippi State 
Sovereignty Commission, providing evidence he said would help demonstrate the 
communists’ subversive activities. Weve got a campaign on right now under the cloak 
of civil rights to destroy capitalism, he believed (Ruotsila 2016: 162). During the March 
on Washington in August 1963, at which Martin Luther King, Jr., spoke of his ‘dream’ of 
equality for all, McIntire and the American Council of Christian Churches organized 
a counterdemonstration, handing out literature on civil rights and the Bible to the 
gathered crowd. In his Open Letter to Martin Luther King (1964), he asserted that an 
integrated society meant the end of individual choice and was thus ‘the road to tyranny, 
not to freedom’ (Ruotsila 2016: 166). Although McIntire did not attempt a theological 
defence of white racial superiority and accepted ‘born again’ black Christians as his 
equals, he openly preached that the Bible did not call segregation a sin, so there was no 
reason to end it. This type of exegesis was particularly useful to white fundamentalists as 
a means of upholding white power rather than challenging the system. McIntire argued 
that if there was no specific prohibition of an act such as segregation, then there was thus 
no biblical call to action. 

MclIntire’s resistance to integration was typical among fundamentalists. As Mark 
Taylor Dalhouse has chronicled, white fundamentalist Bob Jones managed to prevent 
integration of his eponymous Bob Jones College (and later University) throughout his 
life. Before the civil rights movement, Jones merely needed to reject black applicants 
in order to keep his institution segregated. But in the early 1960s, as national debate 
increased over civil rights, Jones argued that race relations had been fine before Brown 
and its attendant changes. He and his son, Bob Jones, Jr., fought the integration of the 
school. Writing in a pamphlet entitled Is Segregation Scriptural? (1960), Jones Sr. argued 
that the matter only arose because the civil rights movement had evil proponents. ‘Do 
not let these Satanic propagandists fool you, he warned. ‘It is of the devil (Dalhouse 
1996: 155). Only a 1983 Supreme Court ruling on the university’s tax status could over- 
come the segregationist arguments and grant access to students of colour. Bob Jones 
University officials opted to keep their tax-exempt status over their desire to preserve an 
all-white institution. Nonetheless, they continued the ban on interracial dating among 
students until 2000. One white applicant, married to an African American wife, was 
informed in 1998: 


God has separated people for His own purpose. He has erected barriers between 
the nations, not only land and sea barriers, but also ethnic, cultural, and language 
barriers. God has made people different one from another and intends those 
differences to remain ... Bob Jones University is opposed to intermarriage of the 
races because it breaks down the barriers God has established. It mixes that which 
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God separated and intends to keep separate ... When Jesus Christ returns to the 
earth, He will establish world unity, but until then, a divided earth seems to be His 
plan. (Haynes 2002: 4) 


For black evangelicals, the civil rights movement offered an opportunity to join the 
struggle and distance themselves from white evangelicals’ insistence on the status quo. 
Sutton observes that in the 1960s and 1970s, African American evangelicals combined 
their conservative theology with progressive activism to advance the cause of civil 
rights. In doing so, they gave voice to their frustration with white evangelicals. For ex- 
ample, Tom Skinner, a black evangelical, argued in 1970 that his white co-religionists 
had not encouraged blacks to value themselves: ‘It was not the Bible-believing funda- 
mentalist who stood up and told us that black was beautiful ... Rather, it took Malcolm 
X, Stokely Carmichael, Rap Brown and the Brothers to declare to us our dignity’ (Sutton 
2014: 339). Skinner’s words further demonstrate how the policy of ‘incrementalism’ by 
white moderates, or the embrace of segregation by white conservatives, continued a 
long history of white inability to understand or connect to central questions in black 
religious and daily lives. The Black Power movement offered more promise for change 
than Christian fundamentalism. 

The unfinished civil rights struggle of the twentieth century had political and re- 
ligious ramifications for the notions of fundamentalism and race, particularly in the 
realm of party politics. As popular opinion in the United States shifted toward racial 
integration, however incomplete and piecemeal it was, white Americans no longer felt 
it appropriate to express racist views in public, but they had not all shed their inherent 
outlook. Instead, as Darren Dochuk pointed out, white conservative evangelicals in 
particular embraced what could be called a ‘colour-blind’ notion of race relations in 
the 1960s, which held sway through the rise of the Religious Right and made its way 
into the Republican Party ethos. In this construct, the individual avers that they ‘do 
not see colour, but only a fellow human being. Dochuk described it as an appeal to 
human compassion, rather than to government action, and noted that the strategy 
depended on an assumption that ‘the heaviest work of race reform had already been 
completed by federal civil rights legislation, leaving the last remnants of racial discrim- 
ination to be cleaned up by citizens through interpersonal exchange and the workings 
of a meritocratic capitalist system free of government control’ (Dochuk 2011: 274). 
Jesse Curtis added nuance to conservative stances on segregation and race by arguing 
that evangelicals’ desire for racially separated churches was cloaked in a theory that 
Christians, whether in foreign missions or in the United States, grew stronger in their 
faith when they were not confronted with differing racial perceptions (Curtis 2020). 
This embrace of ‘colour-blindness’ or congregational homogeneity did nothing to 
combat systemic racism, instead brushing aside claims of discrimination in the absence 
of any directly verbalized evidence of racism. Kristin Kobes Du Mez argued further 
that the white evangelical abandonment of civil rights, by Billy Graham and others, 
‘ended up giving cover to more extremist sentiments within the insurgent Religious 
Right’ (Du Mez 2020: 38). 
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BLACK LIVES MATTER 


As Americans moved into the twenty-first century, some of the old labels, like funda- 
mentalist; began to fade from view. This was partly because conservative evangelicals 
(the very people who most often employed the fundamentalist moniker a gener- 
ation earlier) desired to avoid a baggage-ridden and problematic term. Emerging 
developments, such as the prosperity gospel and church growth movement, combined 
with the election in 2000 of President George W. Bush—a self-identified evangelical 
who embraced what he called ‘compassionate conservatism’—prompted a move away 
from a popular embrace of the fundamentalist name tag. Nevertheless, many white con- 
servative evangelicals, the successors to ‘fundamentalists’ in previous eras, continued to 
be troubled by questions of race just as their forebears had been. 

The emergence of the Black Lives Matter movement (BLM) in 2013 was initially met 
with concern or outright hostility among white conservative evangelicals. Started as 
a hashtag on Twitter, BLM sought to raise awareness about anti-black violence, espe- 
cially by police officers, by stressing that, in addition to white lives, black lives mattered 
too (Lebron 2017, Ransby 2018). Opponents of the movement quickly charged BLM 
activists with a sort of reverse racism, often arguing that the proper phrase should be 
‘all lives matter’ (Edgar and Johnson 2018). Many institutions and a few corporations 
began to wrestle with their racist past and engage in a dialogue with BLM proponents, 
but conservative white evangelicals led the resistance. For example, the American 
Family Association, a fundamentalist campaign originally founded in 1977 as the 
National Federation for Decency, proclaimed that the Black Lives Matter organization 
was ‘unmistakably incompatible with Biblical Christianity’ It believed BLM was a ‘sin- 
ister movement which had ‘an insatiable desire for lawlessness’ and was promoting 
violence, homosexuality, and the destruction of the nuclear family (Addison 2020). 
Likewise, Richard Land (president of Southern Evangelical Seminary in Matthews, 
North Carolina) warned that BLM was leading America into ‘the fetid swamp of cul- 
tural Marxism, an echo of Carl McIntire’s fear in the 1960s that the civil rights movement 
was a front for communism. “Evangelicals should not mouth the mantra “black lives 
matter”, Land insisted, ‘lest we be misunderstood as supporting their godless agenda. 
He preferred the phrase ‘all human lives are sacred’ (Land 2020). 

Battles within the Southern Baptist Convention (SBC), a conservative and largely 
white denomination, over how to contend with the BLM movement are illustrative 
of how evangelicals often struggled to find the best way to condemn anti-black vio- 
lence. During the SBC’s 2017 annual meeting in Phoenix, Arizona—in the context of 
the early months of the Trump presidency—Dwight McKissic (a black pastor from 
Arlington, Texas) attempted to persuade the convention's delegates to agree a resolution 
condemning white supremacy and anti-black racism. It declared that there had arisen 
in the United States ‘a growing menace to political order and justice that seeks to re- 
ignite social animosities, reverse improvements in race relations, divide our people, 
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and foment hatred, classism, and ethnic cleansing. It denounced the ‘toxic menace’ 
of ‘White Nationalism’ and the ‘Alt-Right’ with its ‘totalitarian impulses, xenophobic 
biases, and bigoted ideologies that infect the minds and actions of its violent disciples: 
The resolution further acknowledged that the theological roots of white supremacy lay 
in the ‘Curse of Ham theory that in former years had been widely advocated within the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and prayed that the racial bigots who were destabilizing 
America would come to repent (McKissic 2017). The SBC resolutions committee 
declined to allow a vote on McKissic’s proposal, citing its ‘incendiary language’ 
(Brydum 2017). 

In the outcry that resulted among delegates against the SBC leadership for silencing 
the debate, an alternative, more cautious, resolution was eventually brought forward. 
It did denounce ‘alt-right white supremacy’ by name, while repudiating ‘every form 
of racial and ethnic hatred as of the devil’ It also acknowledged that the SBC still had 
work to do in rooting out ‘any remaining forms of intentional or unintentional racism 
in our midst’ and drew attention to the recent collection of essays, Removing the Stain 
of Racism from the Southern Baptist Convention: Diverse African American and White 
Perspectives (2017). But the new resolution—which was passed unanimously—also 
highlighted the fact that the SBC had already fully repudiated its racist history in 1995, 
had elected its first African American president in 2012, and had urged fellow Christians 
to stop using the Confederate battle flag in 2016. Furthermore, more than 20 per cent 
of SBC congregations identified as predominantly non-white, and more than half of 
new SBC church plants were predominantly non-white, a reflection of the changing 
demographics of American evangelicalism (Blosser 2017). However, McKissic was not 
consulted on the drafting of the substitute amendment, and he told a reporter that the 
SBC ‘never pointed to one line that was incendiary’ in his original resolution, the objec- 
tion that had prevented it enjoying a vote (Brydum 2017). ‘Repudiating’ racism in name 
is one thing, but in as much as the SBC has members who continue to see a need for the 
denomination to go further indicates that the SBC still has much work to do to separate 
itself from racist positions and systems of oppression. 

By 2020, prompted by a wave of police killings of African Americans, including 
George Floyd and Breonna Taylor, some white conservative evangelicals began to 
adopt more explicit support for the Black Lives Matter movement. Willow Creek 
Community Church, a megachurch headquartered in Illinois, offered an online prayer 
vigil to ‘lament’ those “Black lives lost due to racism; with a form of liturgy which spoke 
of the ‘cancerous wickedness of racisn’ (Willow Creek Community Church 2020). The 
Southern Baptist Convention, in a reversal from its previous hesitance, saw its presi- 
dent J. D. Greear (pastor of a megachurch in Durham, North Carolina) deliver a speech 
in which he explicitly declared that ‘black lives matter. Speaking on Facebook Live in 
June 2020—in lieu of the SBC annual conference, cancelled because of the Covid-19 
pandemic—Greear announced, “We know that many in our country, particularly our 
brothers and sisters of color right now, are hurting. Southern Baptists, we need to say 
it clearly: As a gospel issue, black lives matter. Of course, black lives matter. Our black 
brothers and sisters are made in the image of God’ Although he distanced himself from 
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some of the ideology of the Black Lives Matter organization, Greear repeatedly used the 
phrase, and agreed that America needed to take a ‘deep look at the culture of its policing 
(Banks 2020). Whether these developments portend a real sea change, or whether they 
merely reflect what at mid-summer 2020 was an overwhelming American concern over 
police brutality, remains to be seen. These statements would need to be accompanied by 
systemic changes in white conservative evangelicalism to be considered more than just 
talk. The history of civil rights in America has been littered with unfulfilled promises 
and good intentions never made manifest. 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


As this chapter has shown, there are many more areas in which the relationship between 
race and fundamentalism can be explored. The most glaring need for future research 
is an expansion of fundamentalism’s conversations with, and interpretations by, other 
racial and ethnic groups. Asian-Americans, Latinx-Americans, and Native Americans 
were all present in the United States when fundamentalism arose and grew, yet they are 
underexplored. Latinx-Americans have been studied as Pentecostals, notably by Arlene 
Sanchez-Walsh, and as evangelical Protestants, but not as fundamentalists (Mulder et al. 
2017, Sanchez-Walsh 2003). The absence of significant research articles or monographs 
on Asian-American or Latinx- American fundamentalist involvement stands as a gaping 
hole in the historiography of conservative evangelicalism. As this chapter has argued, 
the historiography of fundamentalism has been shaped by the racial ‘blind spots’ of its 
historians, who are often white researchers writing about white subjects. Scholars need 
to undertake a more holistic approach to race and fundamentalism, not merely con- 
tinue to view American religions and American religious history as normatively white, 
with occasional interactions with African Americans. The possibilities for important 
discoveries are numerous. 

In the area of the history of African American responses to, and interpretations 
of, fundamentalism, several questions present themselves. For example, how many 
black Christians in the mid-twentieth century openly identified as ‘fundamentalist’? 
Currently, only Albert Miller and Daniel Bare have argued in print that conservative 
black evangelicals did, to a certain extent, self-identify with fundamentalism (Bare 
2021, Miller 2000). Mathews has suggested that because white fundamentalists so ra- 
cially coded fundamentalism, and because conservative black evangelicals sought to de- 
fine themselves against the white segregationist trends, the actual number of African 
Americans who openly supported fundamentalism was small. Future studies on 
black fundamentalists will need to take into account the shifting definitions of funda- 
mentalism, as well as how such individuals understood their own declarations. Black 
fundamentalists’ existence, prevalence, and influence all remain open to research and 
interpretation. Scholars can also investigate what African Americans thought of white 
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fundamentalists during the post-World War II era and into the early twenty-first cen- 
tury. Black reactions to white fundamentalist involvement in massive resistance, for ex- 
ample, would prove an important topic for examination. Finally, the interplay between 
African American evangelicals and Pentecostals is likely to yield fruitful material for 
the study of black fundamentalism. The extant scholarship on black Pentecostals is 
rich and growing (Yong and Alexander 2011) while scholars are also debating the ways 
in which fundamentalists understood and delineated themselves as separate from 
Pentecostalism (King 2011). Whether there were many African American believers 
who managed to blend these two apparently disparate movements remains to be 
learned. Similarly, the changing racial dynamics of Christian fundamentalism when 
transplanted and indigenized into the Global South where whites are in the minority, 
remains unresearched. 

Fundamentalism and race are inextricably bound in American religious history, yet 
their study has not always embraced those connections. Instead, scholars have too often 
limited their investigations due to implicit biases, both their own and those of their 
sources, and studied the two subjects separately. Nevertheless, new academic trends 
toward interdisciplinary study, and increased awareness of scholarly ‘blind spots, will 
mean that future research will surely provide us with a richer picture of fundamen- 
talism, race, and contemporary culture. 
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CHAPTER 30 


DARREN DOCHUK 


FUNDAMENTALISM’S class dimensions have always vexed observers. Scholars and 
pundits alike have wrestled with the economic profile of those who have populated the 
pulpits and pews, seminaries, mission fields, and parachurch ministries of American 
fundamentalism. Rural bumpkins or boardroom giants? Blue-collar citizens weathering 
capitalism’s storms on society’s margins or middle-class suburbanites fighting to pro- 
tect the perks of a free market? Just what class label, exactly, is best applied to American 
evangelicalism’s warring conservatives? 

Tellingly, when fundamentalism first captured the public’s imagination in the 1920s, 
even the nation’s cultural critics could not agree on what a fundamentalist looked like 
where pocketbook status was concerned. In 1922, Sinclair Lewis published his satir- 
ical novel about the fictional Midwestern town of Zenith and one of its illustrious citi- 
zens, George F. Babbitt. Lewis described a man upset with his times. The setting is 1920, 
and Zenith’s workers are striking to secure better wages. The 46-year-old estate agent 
with the credentials of a corporate type (Republican, Presbyterian, member of The Elks 
Order and the Chamber of Commerce) spends his weekdays gazing from a top floor in 
his 35-storey office building, pondering the assault on capitalism below. On Sundays he 
attends Chatham Road Presbyterian Church to learn from his fiery preacher just “How 
the Saviour Would End Strikes. Conservative theologically (he shuns modernists in the 
denomination and stands for the doctrinal ‘fundamentals’ of orthodox Christianity), 
Babbitt’s pastor also leans sharply right in his endorsement of unfettered capitalism, 
which is why his homilies paint the war against organized labour as a religious duty. 
In Babbitt’s fundamentalist world, society is healthiest when Bible-believing, business- 
minded Republicans of his ilk run the show (Hammond 2017: 1). 

Even as Lewis's Babbitt made the leap from book to popular film (as a silent in 
1924, a talkie in 1934), fundamentalist preachers roused the masses on other fronts. 
A precipitating factor was the teaching of evolution in public schools. Furore over this 
pedagogy climaxed with the Scopes ‘monkey’ trial of 1925. With science teacher John 
Scopes and his tucked-away town of Dayton, Tennessee, serving as the central characters 
in a media-driven drama, fundamentalists again occupied centre stage. To be sure, the 
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fiscal make-up of Dayton may not have differed entirely from its fictional counterpart 
of Zenith, but more pronounced in its case was its ‘plain-folk constitution. This was a 
place inhabited not by Babbitts but by small-town citizens whose modest means made 
them fans of down-home politician William Jennings Bryan. Granted, a rabid northern 
press exaggerated the degree to which these citizens’ means were indeed modest; led by 
the curmudgeonly H. L. Mencken, who wrote mercilessly about the southern ‘yokels’ 
who feared intellectual progress, urbane journalists ridiculed the poverty that seemed 
to define every aspect of Dayton and its worldview. Moreover, the tensions witnessed 
during the trial did not play out strictly along economic lines. As Jeffrey Moran notes, 
this was a multifaceted battle for the soul of America. ‘Culture, urbanism, regionalism, 
religion—all of these issues; he writes, ‘became entangled in the struggle over evolution 
at Dayton, Tennessee’ (Moran 2002: 3). Still, in comparison to the fundamentalist orb 
portrayed by Sinclair Lewis, it is safe to say that the one that Mencken, Bryan, and other 
protagonists encountered in Scopes-era Tennessee solidly represented the lower tier of 
America’s economic ladder. 

Then there were those who located 1920s Christian fundamentalists somewhere be- 
tween the barons and plain-folk crowds of the socio-economic spectrum. Neither fully 
ascendant nor completely downtrodden in class standing, the illustrative characters 
that famed socialist writer Upton Sinclair captured in his writings were strivers who 
did all they could (sometimes deploying questionable tactics) to succeed in the world, 
but found the capitalism system to be tough on them, their goals unattainable except 
in flashes. One of Sinclair’s acclaimed novels of the 1920s— Oil/—captured the vulner- 
ability of this class. While James Arnold Ross, a main protagonist, was not evangelical, 
his status as an independent oilman caught in the clutches of a scandalous ‘big oil’ pol- 
itical machine, mirrored other wildcatters at the time whose libertarian ambitions were 
fortified by their fundamentalist theology. Most notable, in this regard, was Lyman 
Stewart, whose name Sinclair—a denizen of California—likely knew. It was Stewart, 
co-founder of Union Oil Company, who sponsored publication of The Fundamentals 
(1910-15). Rich in comparison to most Americans, Stewart nevertheless found himself 
at odds with the ‘big boys’ in his business, the Rockefellers, whose wealth and influence 
were astronomical. Stewart fought them with the same scheming as James Arnold Ross. 
Yet Stewart never sunk to the depths of Elmer Gantry, the conniving preacher portrayed 
by Sinclair Lewis in yet another religiously themed novel he published months before 
Upton Sinclair’s Oil! More scathing in its critique of America’s evangelical subculture 
than Babbitt, Elmer Gantry (1927) nevertheless continued a core quest to expose the 
hypocrisy of fundamentalist faith, and in the spirit of H. L. Mencken (to whom the book 
was dedicated) chart the dangers of any populist religion hitched to the interests (and 
ignorance) of the middling masses. Ross, Stewart, Gantry: if in varying degrees, these 
were the type of monied yet caught-in-between wannabes that scared critics most, for it 
was their combination of dogged determination and desperation that made them prone 
to reactionary political tendencies, hence an ultimate threat to democracy. 

At the period when fundamentalism was first registering with the public as an emergent 
cultural force, those making sure that it was indeed recognized (and countered) could not 
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entirely agree on where the religious movement's champions lined up on the economic 
spectrum. This, in turn, hints at the challenges that students of this movement have faced 
when trying to pin down fundamentalism’s class dimensions. The obstacles are threefold. 
First, there is the matter of change over time. As this chapter will highlight, throughout the 
twentieth century, fundamentalism’s dominant financial profile steadily evolved, making 
ita constantly shifting target where class analysis is concerned. Factors such as geography 
and race, gender and place, and macro-level developments in technology, education, and 
governance have made it all the more difficult to state with certainty who fundamentalists 
are in relation to the ever-changing market. The Tennessee that Mencken wrote about in 
the 1920s, for instance, may rightly have been considered a tucked-away spot where rural 
tradition (hence fundamentalism) ruled, but by the 1980s it was part of a Sunbelt nexus of 
sparkling cityscapes, high-tech industries and megachurches, media empires and polit- 
ical operatives with unrivalled access to Washington. Had Mencken lived to see this new 
Tennessee, he might have reconsidered his biting commentary about Dayton’s yokels. 
Still, he would not have had to doubt the degree to which, amidst all the signs of advanced 
capitalism, the glittering New South was still home to a flourishing fundamentalist sub- 
culture not so different from the one spotlighted during the Scopes trial. 

A second hurdle that historians have faced when reckoning with fundamentalism’s 
economic profile is the elusiveness of ‘class’ itself. How does one define class? As labour 
historian E. P. Thompson offered in his landmark text, The Making of the English Working 
Class (1963), class formation is far from static (as strands of Marxism implied). Class is 
in essence historically not just economically determined, experientially not just materi- 
ally defined, and nurtured by the intangibles of workers’ interests and sentiments in any 
given moment. As Thompson observed: ‘I do not see class as a “structure’, nor even as a 
“category”, but as something which in fact happens (and can be shown to have happened) 
in human relationships’ Class formation, in this sense, is an ‘active process, which owes 
as much to agency as to conditioning’ (Thompson 1963: 9, 11). Following Thompson's 
lead, it is imperative that we appreciate the contingencies and contradictions, and mal- 
leable range of associations and identities that have informed fundamentalists’ personal 
relationships with the marketplace even as they have clustered in a unit of shared interest 
within the capitalist system. This, of course, makes the scholar’s quest to categorize fun- 
damentalism in class terms all the more tenuous. 

Third, just how much class-consciousness should scholars read into fundamentalism’s 
make-up and designs? That question has fuelled debate among those charged with 
explaining this religious system. While, as a constituency, fundamentalism has seen its 
general class characteristics shift over time, the historiography of fundamentalism has itself 
evolved due to scholarly reassessment of the money factor. The first school of fundamen- 
talist studies embraced a class model of analysis that tied the movement to the lower-class 
disenfranchised masses. A subsequent school sought to counter the reductive qualities 
of the class model by stressing the intellectual and cultural values that underpinned 
the movement. More ‘substantive’ than ‘functionalist’ in its treatment of religion, this 
school saw conservative evangelicals’ attempts to oppose the modernists in their midst 
as a cross-class initiative, one involving upper-middle-class as well as lower-middle-class 
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Bible-believing Christians. More recently, scholars have sought hybrid modes of ana- 
lysis that blend class with culture, and intellectual and theological prerogatives with the 
pressures and expectations of consumerism, business, and capitalism writ large. 

It is in that quest for hybridity that Thaddeus Coreno in a Sociology of Religion art- 
icle in 2002 proposed a new way to account for the fundamentalist encounters with 
mammon and markets. With eyes trained on contemporary times, Coreno claims 
‘fundamentalists share not only a subculture, but are also part of a distinct class culture’ 
Asking for proponents of the ‘Class Model to soften their structural determinism and 
those of the ‘Culture Model’ not to dismiss economics so easily, Coreno suggests a third 
way—the ‘Class Culture Model’—which posits that fundamentalism is ‘the product of 
both structural and cultural forces. By this he means that rather than thinking about 
fundamentalism as implanted in one class—working, lower, middle, or business—we 
should consider it as representative of a particular strata present in each class. Research 
shows that fundamentalism in America trends toward the working and lower-middle 
classes overall, and that it is a movement with particular strength in the South, with 
appeal for less educated citizens and women. But fundamentalists are also present in the 
middle and business classes, and at work throughout the nation. Coreno uses empir- 
ical data to show how ‘fundamentalists are consistently found in the lower tier of each 
class’ and within that milieu formulate cross-class alliances based on shared opposition 
to the more dominant members of their sector. He explains: “The lower tier fractions 
of the business class and middle classes share with the working class the experience 
of relative deprivation that, in part, fuels their distaste for modernity and secular hu- 
manism ... Fundamentalism attracts different class fractions across cultural locales in 
a common struggle against a diminishing or diminished social status, influence, and 
power’ (Coreno 2002: 335-6, 341-2, 355, 357). Through shared senses of subordination 
and loss of authority within their economic niches, fundamentalists thus arm them- 
selves with a grievance politics that collectivizes their shared plight and projects it onto 
sharp worries about society’s failing social fabric and secular drift. 

This seems to have been the case since fundamentalism took root in the United States 
at the turn of the twentieth century. With broad strokes, brief commentary, and illus- 
trative focus on three fundamentalist entities—an individual, a church, and a political 
organization—this chapter will attempt to demonstrate that reality in three stages of 
fundamentalism’s lifespan. It will do so also with an eye to the evolution of scholarly 
treatment of this religious movement. 


ROBERT G. LETOURNEAU, WEALTH CREATION, 
AND FUNDAMENTALIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


If for many Americans, George Babbitt, William Jennings Bryan, and Elmer Gantry 
epitomized fundamentalism’s caustic relationship with modernity in the 1920s, for those 
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inside the conservative evangelical community, it was men like R. G. LeTourneau who 
personified the true orthodox response to the times. Illustrative of the intersections of 
fundamentalism and business in the early twentieth century (see Chapter 31 by Darren 
E. Grem), LeTourneau’s career also speaks volumes about the unique class culture he 
inhabited, as well as about the first waves of scholarship that toggled between a func- 
tionalist reading of fundamentalism, stressing its social, economic, and psychological 
utilities, and a substantive interpretation of it, which highlighted fundamentalism’s 
‘believed contents’ (Berger 1974: 125). 

Robert G. LeTourneau was the product of a small faith community with outsized im- 
portance. He was born in 1888 and raised by French-Canadian parents whose immersion 
in a Plymouth Brethren congregation placed them at the heart of a transatlantic British 
sect that preached premillennialism as essential truth. In the Brethren mindset, premil- 
lennial dispensationalism (the eschatological belief that Christ would return suddenly 
amid societal decline prior to the millennium referenced in the book of Revelation) 
undergirded Bible believers’ entire modus operandi: the urgency to save lost individual 
souls through evangelism before the world’s end. In broader terms, premillennialism 
also spoke to the essence of Brethren business acumen, which LeTourneau internalized. 
While opposing ‘modernism in Anglo-Protestantism on theological grounds (it was re- 
vivalism not societal reconstruction that mattered most), LeTourneau’s church clan also 
reinforced the importance of being in covenant with an omnipotent God who shaped 
one’s economic success. One needed to trust him entirely with finances, treat work as vo- 
cation, labour assiduously, and rely on a profit motive to generate gains in the spiritual as 
well as corporate realm. In anticipation of Christ’s return, good Christian entrepreneurs 
were called to make money in order to fund ministries that could share the true gospel 
of salvation before time ran out. 

Despite their limited numbers, Plymouth Brethren faithful did indeed establish the 
roots of American fundamentalism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
As historian Ernest Sandeen argued, the Brethren’s premillennialist theology provided 
intellectual glue for the nascent fundamentalist movement. Disseminated through 
publications and conferences, this eschatology encouraged a wider swath of conserva- 
tive Protestants to commit to rigorous evangelism in order to save American society 
from divine judgement (Sandeen 1970). Yet the Brethren approach to labour and the 
markets also served as a marker of fundamentalism’ early culture. Led by John Nelson 
Darby, an educated clergyman who left the Church of Ireland in the 1830s, first gener- 
ation Brethren propagated a theology that challenged every facet of the Irish Protestant 
establishment. In its democratic ecclesiology it undermined rigid church hierarchies, 
and in its eschatology the establishment’s postmillennial assumption that humanity 
would gradually improve itself. All of this appealed to a petit bourgeois class of religious 
folk disillusioned with economic, political, and ecclesiastical elites, yet empowered 
enough to build vast church networks (Akenson 2022). 

As LeTourneau’s rise within the business sector illustrates, that motive was certainly 
consequential. Long after Darby conducted his circuit preaching throughout the British 
colonies, LeTourneau translated his end-times expectancy into corporate action. At the 
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suggestion of Brethren peers, the LeTourneau family moved to Portland, Oregon, where 
the impetuous young man ingratiated himself with a Christian gentleman who owned 
the East Portland Iron Works. Under his boss's tutelage, the apprentice gained an appre- 
ciation for disciplined labour and a fascination ‘with new metals and alloys that were 
transforming the industry’ (Hammond 2017: 21). Driven to do more, and to do it on 
his own, the fervent LeTourneau moved to Stockton, California, where between 1906 
and 1935 he carved out a thriving business in earth-moving equipment manufacturing. 
Though never as massive as its main competitor, the California-based Caterpillar, Inc., 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. spent the interwar years rolling out equipment for land clearing 
and road scraping, and helping complete massive infrastructure projects such as the 
Hoover Dam. With each notable accomplishment LeTourneau’s reputation grew on a 
national scale. Seizing the momentum, he moved his headquarters to Peoria, Illinois, 
from where he cast his gaze southward; by the 1940s he was operating factories in 
Toccoa, Georgia, Vicksburg, Mississippi, and Longview, Texas. His Mississippi and 
Texas plants allowed him to enter the lucrative oil business as a constructor of offshore 
platforms, which he introduced in the early 1950s (Dochuk 2019). But in the early 1940s, 
LeTourneau’s claim to fame was as a manufacturing juggernaut for the war effort: 70 per 
cent of all heavy earthmoving equipment used by the Allies in World War II was built in 
a LeTourneau plant (Grem 2016: 86). 

The business-driven LeTourneau demonstrated a passion for Christian ministries 
and political objectives that cemented the fundamentalist worldview. Guided by 
Andrew Carnegie’s ‘Gospel of Wealth, he committed to donating 90 per cent of his 
profits to ‘the Lord’s work’; foreign missions, local evangelism, and national initiatives 
like Billy Graham’s evangelistic crusades benefited from LeTourneau’s largesse. 
Meanwhile on his own he built missionary outposts in Liberia and Peru that sought to 
evangelize Indigenous peoples. Yet LeTourneau was not just attempting to reap souls 
for Christ. As Darren Grem writes, these initiatives were one piece of the businessman’s 
larger pursuit to reform the nation itself through ‘strategic planning, technological in- 
novation, give-and-take ecumenism, and a kind of pragmatic evangelism’ that linked 
‘monetary gain and market share to missionary zeal’ (Grem 2016: 82). LeTourneau’s in- 
sistence on propagating the fundamentals of his faith, in other words, was not simply 
about carrying out the Great Commission—important though that was to him. It was 
also about propagating the fundamentals of free enterprise, Christian democracy, and 
independence in the face of big government at home and abroad. 

It is in this vein that the manufacturer joined like-minded Christian businessmen to 
speak out against the twin threats of communism and New Deal liberalism. One of their 
vehicles was the Christian Business Men’s Committee (CBMC), a guild that could not 
rival the National Association of Manufacturers in size or the American Liberty League 
in affluence, but that helped the collective cause to pressure Washington on behalf of 
libertarian principles. LeTourneau travelled constantly for the CBMC to speak to evan- 
gelical entrepreneurs about the encroachments of Washington on their corporate and 
religious liberties. Defensive on one hand, he also encouraged his peers to embrace the 
power of individual initiative as a mechanism for reviving the nation. Meanwhile on 
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international soil he used his missionary bases to educate locals in the ways of capitalism 
in an effort to thwart communism’ advances in ‘third world’ societies (Grem 2016: 83). 
His brief partnership with Washington's warfare state during World War II notwith- 
standing, LeTourneau was, in short, an anti-statist warrior to the core, who considered 
Christ’s mandate in manifold terms: to defend biblical orthodoxy and traditional 
Christian values, spread the good news of salvation, warn the lost about impending 
doom, and build an infrastructure of political dissent against an ascendant secular state 
and its liberal accomplices in the church (ecumenical modernists) and corporate sector 
(‘monopolists’ of the Rockefeller kind). Like his Brethren forebears, LeTourneau was 
a populist with ambition and means, a man with outsider sensibilities on a mission to 
tackle the establishment with unbending truths and a determination to prepare people 
for the ‘blessed hope’ of Christ’s return. 

Part George Babbitt, part William Jennings Bryan, with a touch of Elmer Gantry 
blended in, R. G. LeTourneau demonstrates the difficulties of pinning down first-wave 
fundamentalism’s economic proclivities. At the very least, his life story renders the ori- 
ginal school of fundamentalist historiography overly simplistic and problematic. Among 
the first scholars to address the fundamentalism question were H. Richard Niebuhr and 
Stewart Cole. In his foundational text, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (1929), 
and in follow-up articles, Niebuhr drew on considerable theological and sociological 
wherewithal to portray fundamentalism as a reaction by uneducated agrarian citizens 
against the modernizing cultural trends promoted by the urban bourgeoisie. Desperate 
to hang on to their familiar traditions, Niebuhr surmised, fundamentalists were only 
delaying the inevitable: the advance of progressive liberal (and secular) thinking and 
inexorable extinction of the conservative alternative. Cole likewise wrote in the context 
of secularization theory promoted by contemporary sociologists such as Max Weber 
and Ernst Troeltsch, which posited that fundamentalism was (as Margaret Bendroth 
summarizes) ‘little more than the last gasp of a reactionary faith unsuited for the rigors 
of the twentieth century’ (Bendroth 2014: 63). Cole’s contribution to the nascent con- 
versation was to psychologize the fundamentalism phenomenon by claiming that its 
adherents were mentally maladjusted to the modern world, and unable to escape the 
clutches of backward thinking amid dizzying change (Bendroth 2014: 64). 

The notion that fundamentalists were maladjusted to the modern world gained 
traction in the years immediately following Niebuhr’s and Cole's analyses. In the 1950s 
and early 1960s, at a moment when the anti-communist crusading of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy grew into a full-fledged ‘radical right’ with designs for national power, lib- 
eral academics began to view fundamentalism not just as the domain of the backward, 
but as a dangerous crusade by anti-intellectual populists to reverse liberal democracy’s 
forward march. Richard Hofstadter’s Pulitzer-winning Anti-Intellectualism in American 
Life (1963) famously summarized the threat. The Columbia University professor pulled 
no punches when describing fundamentalists as the militant vanguard ofa raging public 
whose distrust of intellectuals and intellectualism ran deep in American life. As David 
Watt summarizes, Hofstadter saw fundamentalism as a ‘revolt ... against everything 
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modern—the higher criticism, evolutionism, the social gospel, rational criticism of 
any kind; and a last-ditch effort by its devotees to preserve their ‘dogmatic certitude’ 
at any cost. Intolerant and unable to see the world in anything but ‘crude binaries; 
fundamentalists in Hofstadter’s portrayal were simpletons whose outsider status, cul- 
tural and economic, prevented them from acting out of anything but anger and fear 
(Watt 2017: 116). 

Although he offered a more nuanced appraisal, Norman Furniss did not land too far 
away from Hofstadter in his conclusions. The Fundamentalist Controversy (1954) was 
certainly more patient in its treatment of fundamentalists’ intellectual reactions to evo- 
lutionary theory and the hot-button issues of the 1920s. Yet in the midst of McCarthyism 
and renewed popular concern with hard-edged religiosity in the Cold War period 
(evidenced in the 1960 release of Inherit the Wind, a movie based loosely on the Scopes 
trial that castigated reactionary religion), Furniss too could not help but bristle at the 
thought ofa backward underclass of Christian citizens bullying their way into power, all 
at the cost of other Americans’ freedoms and the nation’s moral composition. Much like 
Hofstadter, Furniss saw in fundamentalism every bad trait of America manifested in 
extremes (Watt 2017: 108-9). 

If Furniss, Hofstadter, and their contemporaries wrote through a lens that stressed 
the sociological dimensions (including class) of fundamentalism, another cohort of 
scholars laboured diligently to centre theology in the equation. After all, these new 
lights pondered, without eliciting his name, how could a rich, smart man like R. G. 
LeTourneau find a home in a faith community that Hofstadter and others dismissed 
as the product of a marginalized, uneducated underclass? Ernest Sandeen and George 
Marsden set out to explain the possibility by privileging ideas over social factors. The 
product of a substantive rather than functionalist approach to religion, Sandeen’s Roots 
of Fundamentalism (1970) portrayed fundamentalism not as a reaction to the social 
upheaval of the 1920s (social upheaval was present long before the 1920s, he reminded 
readers), but as an elaborate and authentic intellectual system rooted in the millenarian 
tradition in Anglo-American Protestantism. Marsden’s Fundamentalism and American 
Culture (1980) broadened fundamentalism’s theological orb to include revivalism, 
pietism, holiness, and common-sense realism alongside millenarianism. More im- 
portantly where class dynamics are concerned, Marsden did not shun social analysis as 
much as Sandeen had. He joined Sandeen in chastising historians who relied too heavily 
on class analysis, but he agreed that there was something to the sociological approach, 
for instance in the way it explained why and how fundamentalists were often newcomers 
to a town, and migrants on the move. Displacement, he acknowledged, did seem to play 
a role in nurturing fundamentalist conviction. In that mode he drew comparisons to 
the immigrant experience, showing how fundamentalists built a subculture ‘with 
institutions, mores, and social connections that would eventually provide acceptable 
alternatives to the dominant cultural ethos’ (Marsden 1980: 204). Still, in Marsden’s eyes 
fundamentalism was, at root, the quest by a diverse Christian citizenry to purify the 
church by restoring its doctrinal core. 
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By the 1980s, then, most scholars had begun to lean away from the earlier functionalist 
readings of fundamentalism to stress its intellectual constitution and consistencies amid 
society's rapid transformation. Yet caught still in the middle of these competing visions 
and generally left unaccounted for in the gradual turn to the Marsden approach were 
fundamentalist subjects like R. G. LeTourneau. Here was an individual who engaged the 
political economy of his age as a technocrat and rich businessman, yet always with an eye 
to the impending devastation of the end-times rather than future gains on Wall Street. 
LeTourneau marshalled his considerable profits, not out of simple piety, but with highly 
sophisticated, forward-looking designs to fight modernism in his church, centralization 
in his country’s corporate and government sectors, and liberalization and seculariza- 
tion on a global scale. So, just how was it that LeTourneau’s ‘anti-modernist’ theology 
served to bolster his religious community’s construction of an alternative modern ideal, 
one with ramifications for all facets of the fundamentalists’ lived religious experience? 
Were his coinciding positions in corporate and churchly realms more deeply entwined 
than scholars of both the Hofstadter and Marsden camps recognized? It would be left up 
to subsequent generations of historians to wrestle with these queries in more exacting 
terms, even as they increasingly turned their attention to fundamentalism’s post-World 
War II metamorphosis. 


CENTRAL BAPTIST CHURCH, 
SUBURBAN CALIFORNIA, AND 
FUNDAMENTALIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


George Marsden was instrumental in nudging fundamentalist historiography into its 
new dispensation, with focus on the post-World War II period and appreciation for 
the broader socio-cultural factors that recalibrated it in the second half of the century. 
Aiming to write a good sequel to Fundamentalism and American Culture, yet also test 
new ways of charting fundamentalism’s evolution from the inside, he crafted Reforming 
Fundamentalism: Fuller Seminary and the New Evangelicalism (1987). An institutional 
study of the seminary that epitomized the ‘new evangelicalism’ of the post-war years, 
Marsden’s text was also an entry to the swirling circumstances that transformed fun- 
damentalism itself during this period. From its birth in the 1940s, Fuller Seminary 
branded itself as the ‘Cal Tech’ of Christianity: a seminary where once-separatist 
fundamentalists could turn into forward-looking ones, ready and able to re-engage 
and rebuild American society. The backdrop for this shift in outlook was rapid socio- 
economic change that played out with unique intensity in Southern California, Fuller’s 
home. Far from the modest Bible schools of yesteryear, which served the local church, 
the Pasadena-based seminary sought to leverage its locale’s reputation as the forerunner 
of a prosperous United States to launch conservative evangelicalism onto a higher plane 
of cultural respectability. 
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Fundamentalism’s rise from the margins to the mainstream, and the intersecting 
theme of mobility, resonated with a new crop of historians who emerged in the two 
decades after Marsden’s Reforming Fundamentalism. To be sure, mobility was always 
a constitutive feature of fundamentalism. David Watt, whose Antifundamentalism in 
Modern America (2017) offers an adroit reading of first-wave fundamentalism, writes 
that it appealed to people in the lower, middle, and upper echelons of the middle class. 
‘A great many fundamentalists made their living working as semi-skilled craftsmen, 
tradesmen, teachers, or ministers. Some of them worked as lawyers or physicians. 
A good many fundamentalists were small businessmen? The common denominator 
linking them together was their upward mobility. ‘Indeed, Watt notes, 


in some instances, aligning oneself with the fundamentalist movement was, in 
and of itself, a form of upward mobility. Subscribing to a fundamentalist journal 
and reading it regularly could make you more learned. Mastering the intricacies 
of the dispensationalist scheme could sharpen your mind. Attending a fundamen- 
talist Bible institute gave you a set of skills that could be used to live a life with wide 
horizons rather than narrow ones. (Watt 2017: 57-8) 


LeTourneau personified the type of upward movement Watt writes about with regards 
to the early twentieth century, yet in the post-war decades fundamentalists’ ascent 
was unprecedented. LeTourneau himself multiplied the gains he made earlier to for- 
tify a massive corporate empire. Countless other fundamentalists joined him on the 
road to success; whether blue-collar or white-collar, they climbed the economic ladder 
within their sectors and substituted their ploughs and small-town trades for jobs in 
flourishing manufacturing and tech hubs, business and real estate, and military indus- 
trial complexes. 

It was not only fundamentalist individuals who rode post-war economic expansion. 
Fundamentalist institutions ascended to loftier heights too. Fuller Seminary is but one 
example of this. Others include parachurch ministries with global reaches, such as 
World Vision, youth organizations like Youth for Christ, and missionary agencies such 
as Wycliffe Bible Translators and the Navigators, all featured in Joel Carpenter's Revive 
Us Again: The Reawakening of American Fundamentalism (1999). Yet another, less- 
known example is Central Baptist Church of Anaheim, California, whose emergence in 
the post-war period illustrates fundamentalism’s changing financial fortunes, but also 
other facets of political economy that fuelled the movement's growth and, paradoxically, 
kept its members animated in their sense of displacement and disenfranchisement. 

Central Baptist was a product of the early Cold War period. In the summer of 1956, 
evangelist Bob Wells held a weeks-long revival to attract ‘un-churched’ newcomers to 
Anaheim. Located 30 miles south-east of Los Angeles, this burgeoning suburban hub 
was one of the first established cities of Orange County, and one of the first population 
centres to break the monotony of the region’s expansive orange groves, ranches, and 
farms. Its rise in the 1950s was due to many factors, not the least of which was the con- 
struction of large military and aerospace plants like North American Aviation, which 
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employed 25,000 people. High paying, these industries seduced Los Angeles’ middle- 
class residents and migrants to the state, all of whom also sought safe environments in 
which to raise families. Good jobs, comfortable ranch-style houses, new schools, parks, 
and playgrounds: Anaheim had it all, and Wells knew it, which is why, upon conclu- 
sion of his revival, he established Central Baptist. By 1957, it was already recognized as 
‘the most rapidly growing church in Orange County’ (Dochuk 2011: 190-1). Wanting to 
build a fortress for orthodox Christianity in the heart of secular California, Wells ag- 
gressively marketed his congregation’s mission to save the nation from sin before the 
Lord returned. A campaign to solicit one thousand homes with news of Central Baptist’s 
birth worked brilliantly, and in no time it was hosting thousands of worshippers weekly 
(3,000 at its peak) in an impressive building located just blocks from Walter Knott’s 
popular amusement park and another well-known church pastored by Robert Schuller. 

Location was not the only determinative factor in Central Baptist’s meteoric rise. 
With Wells strategizing, the congregation enticed locals through other means, which 
hint at other dimensions of post-war fundamentalism’s shifting fortunes. Demographics 
were one such draw. A Texas-transplant, Wells knew that the South of yesteryear was no 
more. Thanks to the influx of federal funds via military expansion and infrastructure 
development, pro-business and anti-labour policies, the region that President Franklin 
Roosevelt once deemed the nation’s ‘number one economic problem’ was emerging 
as America’s new frontier of growth. Through the influx of southerners to Southern 
California during and after World War II, that frontier extended to the California coast. 
Indeed, feeding Southern Californias population explosion in the immediate post-war 
years was a torrent of migration from the nation’s southern states. By 1970 California 
had surpassed all other states as the favoured host of the 11 million southern transplants 
that had left their regional home since the 1930s: 2.5 million people (1.7 million white, 
0.8 million black) now called the Golden State home. Southern California was their 
targeted landing spot. By 1970, more white southerners lived in Los Angeles and Orange 
counties than in Little Rock, Arkansas, and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, combined 
(Dochuk 2011: xvi). Due to this decades-long demographic pattern, Southern California 
Protestantism was ‘southernized; both in terms of institutional growth (witnessed in 
the rapid expansion of the Southern Baptist Convention in California) and the trans- 
plantation of a southern-styled “Texas theology’ that blended fundamentalist precepts 
with west-coast technological innovation and entrepreneurial spirit. Central Baptist 
embodied that style. From its pulpit, Wells preached a fire-and-brimstone gospel that 
commanded true Christians to attack their communities with ceaseless proselytiza- 
tion and salesmanship. In its pews, meanwhile, southern congregants like Oklahoma 
farm boy, turned California housing developer, Jean Vandruff, internalized Wells’ 
commission, ‘thrived in this climate of perpetual evangelism, and hit his streets to win 
people to Christ (Dochuk 2011: 191). 

Central Baptist’s allure had much to do with its political culture as well. Wells was 
not the only right-wing pastor to emerge from the 1930s more determined than ever 
to fight the twin menaces (as he saw it) of big government and communism. Much like 
LeTourneau, though with a preacher’s touch, Wells joined his fundamentalist brethren 
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in combatting a New Deal state that seemed to be encroaching on the freedom of local 
churches, businesses, and communities. For a moment in the 1930s, some conservative 
Christians in the poverty-stricken South were willing to endorse President Roosevelts 
enlarged state and its provision of social welfare. As Alison Collis Greene shows, in the 
poorest regions of the South, even hard-edged fundamentalists could grow soft towards 
government when it offered a desperately needed helping hand (Greene 2016). Yet any 
willingness among them to accept big government’s handouts was short-lived. Helped 
by Christian business associations, which lobbied for libertarian principles, southern 
fundamentalist pastors rallied against Roosevelt as if he were the Antichrist (Sutton 
2012). In the immediate post-war years they ratcheted up their anti-statist rhetoric and 
actions so as to stamp out the progress made by organized labour, combat a rising com- 
munist threat at home and abroad, and ensure that free market thinking ruled the day 
(Fones-Wolf and Fones-Wolf 2015). Their parishioners followed their aggressive lead. 

At Central Baptist, Wells wore his fighting fundamentalist label with pride and used 
every possible occasion to speak and write and organize his members in opposition to 
any government initiative that smacked of liberalism. One of his first endeavours, in 
this regard, was to rally church folk against a state tax proposal that would hurt private 
schools; ‘No, No, a Thousand Times, No! exclaimed the weekly church bulletin (Dochuk 
2011: 191). Meanwhile he railed against communism, which seemed to be everywhere 
in Cold War America. He hosted Christian anti-communist rallies and spoke at those 
hosted by other religious groups, and he pledged to use all necessary church resources 
to infiltrate school boards, disrupt city council meetings, and raise an army of grassroots 
conservatives who would defend a pro-capitalist Christian America. Jean Vandruff was 
among those who eagerly joined the fight. 

In carrying out this political mission, Wells revealed another socio-economic feature 
of post-war fundamentalism that helped him expand his flock: a sustained class resent- 
ment against the establishment. Even as his congregants’ financial wherewithal, hence 
his church coffers, increased dramatically in the post-war years, Wells always functioned 
as if he were the underdog, an outsider forced to battle the big guy in his ecclesiastical, 
economic, and political spheres. While for a short time he could boast one of the largest 
churches in the county, he still felt as though he was operating in the shadows of larger 
churches, such as Robert Schuller’s Garden Grove Community Church (eventually 
the Crystal Cathedral), and facing mounting competition from budding evangelical 
churches in Orange County’s farther-flung and more affluent southern communities. 
Even within his own denomination, the Baptist Bible Fellowship (BBF), Wells felt 
second-tier to rising star pastors like Jerry Falwell, who was building his flagship of fun- 
damentalism in Lynchburg, Virginia. While Wells preached against liberalism and secu- 
larism with confidence, as if his was the doctrine with a future in America, in truth he 
always felt that the liberal Democratic order was in California to stay (during much of 
his career, with Democrats entrenched in Sacramento, it seemed he was right). While 
his own personal finances undoubtedly benefitted from Central Baptist’s swift rise, 
even at the height of his influence his fiscal, hence political, clout could not compare to 
other megachurch pastors whose own Orange County empires outmatched his (Ralph 
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Wilkerson’s charismatic temple called Melodyland, for example). Wells was a voice who 
still beckoned from the margins. 

Ironically, that sensibility seemed to serve him well as he engaged congregants like 
Jean Vandruff, whose own vulnerabilities in his profession and the economy attracted 
him to Wells’ message. Financially successful as a land and home developer, Vandruff 
nevertheless faced stress after stress as he navigated a competitive business in which 
every talented entrepreneur in the region seemed eager to enlist, and in which larger 
corporate entities held sway. Even though he had moved from Oklahoma’ dust-bowl 
poverty to the comfy suburban paradise of Orange County, Vandruff continued to har- 
bour the same worries: that what he had gained could easily, at any moment, slip away, 
and that those most eager to take his gains away were men with more sway in his profes- 
sion, his community, and his country’s political system. 

Such was the mentality as a whole of fundamentalism in the post-World War II 
period. Embodying the type of anti-elite class culture Thaddeus Coreno observes, the 
fundamentalists of the post-war awakening were better off than their predecessors 
but equally embattled in their sense of displacement at the hands of a more powerful 
clique. Whether working class, lower-middle class, middle class, or upper-middle class, 
Central Baptist’s parishioners, like their counterparts around the country, especially 
across the South, saw in the dawning post-war order a host of new challengers to their 
faith and their standing, challengers whose leverage in the economic, cultural, and pol- 
itical apparatuses of the day once again outstripped theirs. 

Just why it was that fundamentalism seemed to be both thriving and embattled in 
the late twentieth century became the hot question among students of the movement 
between the 1980s and 2000s. If George Marsden’s Fundamentalism and American 
Culture had landed at an auspicious time—in 1980, at the height of the Reagan 
Revolution and rise of the Religious Right—those scholars who wrote after him were 
left to grapple with the sustained presence, indeed, increased political presence, of 
fundamentalism. While historians such as Margaret Bendroth, Joel Carpenter, and 
many of their contemporaries continued to shed historical light on the late twentieth- 
century fundamentalist movement, it was sociologists who directly elucidated why the 
Bob Wells-types of American Christianity held such power. Their answers were varied, 
with some, most notably James Davison Hunter and Christian Smith, positing that 
fundamentalists were animated by their zealous participation in a ‘culture war’ be- 
tween progressive and orthodox beliefs and practices in American life (Hunter 1991). 
According to Smith, who echoed Hunter, conservative evangelicals in the post-1980 
period were ‘remarkably similar to their secular neighbors and friends’ when it came 
to measuring income, educational experience, and civic engagement; at base they were 
part of a thriving white middle class. Yet there was no doubt that they were ‘embattled’ 
as well as thriving, and to explain that apparent contradiction, Smith emphasized the 
potent rhetoric, ideas, and symbols conservative evangelical preachers and pew sitters 
produced and consumed for political purposes (Bendroth 2014: 65, Smith 1998). Like 
Wells, Vandruff, and their peers at Central Baptist, fundamentalists practised a pol- 
itics of grievance because it lined up with a language of culture-warring that had deep 
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roots in the community but that had been weaponized by a new breed of right-wing 
activists. 

Though exceptionally important for post-1980 studies of fundamentalism, 
Hunter and Smith were not the only sociologists to untangle the fabric of this 
constituency’s composition. Others took different tacks in their attempt to understand 
fundamentalism’s sustained presence. Unlike Hunter and Smith, who shared Marsden’s 
emphasis on the explanatory force of ideas and culture, they focused more intently on 
the social position of fundamentalist parishioners. Seeking a middle path between the 
functionalist and substantive approaches to fundamentalism of the past, they plied insti- 
tutional history (of the kind Marsden himself practised in Reforming Fundamentalism) 
to reveal the grassroots class cultures that operated in the nation’s right-wing Protestant 
churches. Journalist Frances Fitzgerald helped popularize this approach in her study 
of Jerry Falwell’s Thomas Road Baptist Church in Lynchburg (Fitzgerald 1986), but so- 
cial scientists James Ault, Jr., and Nancy Ammerman were among those best prepared 
to provide sharp, scholarly assessments. Ault’s 2004 ethnographic study of a church in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, revealed the social bonds that existed among fundamentalists 
whose transitional status as inhabitants of a modest suburb on the edges of a blue- 
collar city compelled them to seek a village-like community where all needs were taken 
care of by one’s neighbour, not the government. At ‘Shawmut River Baptist Church’ (a 
pseudonym for a real Baptist church with membership in the BBF and direct ties to Jerry 
Falwell) that village-like feel was reinforced by a strong sense of church autonomy, re- 
spect for the singular leadership of its pastor and moral absolutes laid down in Scripture, 
a privileging of mutual obligation in family circles, and ‘plain-spokenness’ in the con- 
veyance of biblical and political truths (Ault 2004: 30-3, 107). 

Though revealing for its close, empathetic assessment of local fundamentalism, Ault’s 
rendering confirmed Ammerman’s earlier and more influential findings, published in 
1990. Ammerman detailed sociological divisions in the Southern Baptist Convention 
(SBC) at the moment of its splintering along conservative-moderate lines. Prior to 
the 1980s, SBC leadership leaned progressive, but due to socio-economic shifts that 
recalibrated the denomination, a fundamentalist camp emerged ready to battle for 
‘traditional’ family values, gender relations and sexual mores, and right-wing pol- 
itics. At the pivotal 1985 SBC Convention in Dallas, conservatives won the day. Why 
the victory? Who were the victors? Ammerman used scientific surveys to demarcate 
the SBC’s combatants. Conjuring H. Richard Niebuhr’s scholarship from earlier in the 
century, she asserted that it was indeed ‘the case that Southern Baptist moderates were 
as much socially different from fundamentalists as they were theologically different’ 
(Ammerman 1990: 128). Creedal differences ‘were real, she emphasized, but the 
sociological disparities also triggered the denominational split and rising tide of SBC 
fundamentalism. 

How did the social make-up of the two groups compare? ‘Raw economic priv- 
ilege’ mattered, she noted, but not as much as ‘differences in culture and style of life’ 
related to status: “The world of moderates was almost exclusively a white collar and 
professional world, while fundamentalists were distributed broadly across farming, 
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blue collar, white collar, and professional occupations’ (Ammerman 1990: 129). What 
truly defined fundamentalists’ social outlook, however, was the tentativeness they 
felt within their class niches. A substantial percentage of them had experienced ex- 
istential transitions—from farms and small towns to metropolitan suburbs, with 
higher wages, greater educational opportunities, and bigger churches. Displaced 
and unsure exactly how to navigate new social terrains, the first-generation fun- 
damentalist suburbanites thus approached their politics in the church and be- 
yond still as outsiders, with a ‘sense of resentment at the privilege and “snobbery” 
of the other side’ (Ammerman 1990: 131). What was witnessed at Anaheim’s Central 
Baptist, in other words, was a common experience where fundamentalism writ large 
was concerned: new affluence translated into more animated (and heavily armed) 
politicking for a conquering Religious Right. 


CONCERNED WOMEN 
FOR AMERICA, CLASS WARFARE, AND 
FUNDAMENTALIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Just why it was that the Republican-Religious Right proved so successful at tapping fun- 
damentalist congregations for national political gain is a query that sparked yet another 
wave of scholarship between 2000 and the 2020s. During this period a plethora of books 
appeared which more seamlessly embedded conservative evangelical ideas and interests 
in the socio-economic developments of the previous 150 years. Melding class and cul- 
tural analysis they built on the works of previous generations while also moving more 
deliberately to a mode of integrated analysis pioneered by Thaddeus Coreno. 

Some scholars pursued this path by assuming the ethnographic method wielded by 
Ammerman and Ault. Groundbreaking for its comparative analysis of evangelicals in 
Canada and the United States, Lydia Bean’s The Politics of Evangelical Identity (2014), for 
instance, provided thick analysis of the ways local churches in the US fostered ‘a shared 
moral perspective and religious identity and ‘linked them to partisanship ... in ways 
that Canadian churches did not’ (Bean 2014: 13). In her observation of two churches 
in Buffalo, New York, Bean found that they not only signalled the ‘right’ positions for 
congregants to hold on moral matters, but also which political party to support. ‘In the 
United States, this strong linkage between morality, religious identity, and partisan- 
ship strengthened political conformity and silenced cross-cutting political identities’ 
(Bean 2014: 13). Countering narratives that painted the culture wars as an innate, inev- 
itable clash of worldviews, as well as those that saw Religious Right activists as merely 
captive to top-down political machinations, Bean’s book assumed an organic posture 
by showing how ‘political conservatism took on a sacred quality because it was woven 
into the fabric of everyday religious life’ (Bean 2014: 15). Class was one key thread in that 
fabric, for in the parishes she studied economic interests, diverse and muddled though 
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they often appeared, ultimately reinforced a conservative position on the continuum, 
linking morality politics with anti-statism, white backlash with family values, and right 
thinking about the economy with Republicanism. 

More prevalent in the scholarship on evangelicalism and the politics of the Right 
at this juncture, however, were historians who traced intricate chronologies of the re- 
lationship between faith, money, and class. First there were those such as Timothy 
Gloege and Brendan Pietsch whose studies of American fundamentalism’s early years 
generated fresh thought about the inseparable entanglements of faith and finance in 
the fundamentalist worldview. Gloege’s Guaranteed Pure (2015) attributed fundamen- 
talism of the kind practised by revivalist D. L. Moody and those in charge of the Chicago 
Bible Institute named after him as an attempt by an executive class of independent- 
minded businessmen and churchmen to manufacture and market a ‘purer’ brand of 
Christianity, one that could be sold to the masses as distinct from the tepid offerings of 
a mainstream corporate and churchly elite. In doing so they permanently linked fun- 
damentalist identity and objectives to the workings of corporate and consumer capit- 
alism. Pietsch’s Dispensational Modernism (2015), meanwhile, revisited the very nature 
of fundamentalist epistemology at the turn of the twentieth century. Drawn from a class 
of professional technocrats, premillennial dispensationalism represented their attempt 
to apply contemporary taxonomic methods to Scripture in order to map out God's 
interventions in past and future time. Pietsch, like Gloege, argued that fundamentalists 
who shouldered this intellectual burden were not anti-moderns, as critics presumed, 
but moderns of a different stripe. 

Then there were those historians whose scholarship focused on the workings of faith, 
economics, and class culture in the fundamentalist movement politics of the late twen- 
tieth and early twenty-first centuries. On one hand, Bethany Moreton’s influential study 
of Wal-Mart linked the rise of the New South’s service economy, epitomized by Sam 
Waltons mammoth retail store, to the emerging free market family values politics of 
the Religious Right, in which “Wal-Mart’ women, empowered by new freedoms out- 
side the home but constrained by their place in the service industry, played an out- 
sized role (Moreton 2009). On the other hand, Darren Grem’s The Blessings of Business 
(2016) positioned the Christian business class at the heart of late-twentieth-century 
fundamentalism’s political awakening. Several other historians, meanwhile, extended 
this story of a fundamentalist surge (and insurgence) by pointing to the movement's deft 
handling of media and entertainment, knowledge production and message making, and 
branding and promotion, mechanisms for outreach and mobilization facilitated by an 
amenability to advanced capitalism. Across class strata, it seemed that fundamentalism 
in the early 2000s had succeeded at creating an almost classless ethos in which neo- 
liberal prerogatives of a minimal state, maximized free market, and ‘traditional family 
values informed all its members, irrespective of their fiscal rank. 

Yet even if concrete signs of class identification had grown weaker within the fun- 
damentalist subculture by this time, the looming presence of class resentment and 
grievance politics that melded economic concerns with moral ones, a focus on gender 
and family with laissez-faire lobbying, had not. By the 2010s and the rise to power of 
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the Tea Party and Donald Trump, blue-collar and white-collar fundamentalists fought 
as one for an America First faith they deemed under attack by secular humanism, one- 
worldism, and pluralism, advanced by a global liberal elite (Dochuk 2012). One funda- 
mentalist political action committee that helped shape this moment further illustrates 
fundamentalism’s class dynamics at the turn of the twenty-first century. 

Concerned Women for America (CWA) was founded in Southern California by 
Beverly LaHaye, the wife of Baptist fundamentalist pastor (and Bob Wells’s close peer) 
Tim LaHaye. The two had met at a Bible college in South Carolina, before assuming 
leadership of Scott Memorial Baptist Church in 1956. Situated in El Cajon, California, 
a new, near suburb of San Diego, Scott Memorial quickly ballooned in size, with mem- 
bership growing from 300 to 2,000 congregants and its infrastructure encompassing 
several programmes and institutes, including a private Christian school (whose trad- 
itional pedagogy and patriotism mirrored the disposition of Central Baptist Anaheim’s 
own school). From their crabgrass frontier, the LaHayes spoke out against secular 
influences and the liberalization of California’s school campuses, and moved in political 
circles that overlapped with the John Birch Society and other right-wing organizations 
like the Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, which sponsored weeklong ‘schools of 
anti-communism’ that taught thousands of average citizens (and celebrities) how to foil 
the Reds. 

Beverly LaHaye’s inspiration for CWA came in 1977. That year President Jimmy Carter 
appropriated federal funds for the International Women’s Year Commission (IWYC), a 
United Nations sponsored conference on women's issues held in Houston, Texas. A cen- 
trist Democrat, Carter knew that in order to maintain power he had to endorse pro- 
gressive Democratic causes: he thus pledged White House support for ratification of the 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA), protections of women’s reproductive rights, and gen- 
erally sanctioned feminist and gay rights. His willingness to channel $5 million toward 
the Houston forum was thus predictable. But the furore that followed was no surprise 
either. By 1977, conservative activists had generated heavy opposition to the ERA. In the 
IWYC they identified ‘a front for radicals and lesbians, and in the Houston conference 
they saw the ‘evil that is inherent within the so-called women’s liberation. They declared 
that the task of the anti-ERA movement was to show ‘how as Christians we must do 
good as the Lord commands by opposing this evil} and in more concrete terms to or- 
ganize a competing ‘Pro-Family Rally’ (Critchlow 2005: 244-5). While 18,000 activists 
jammed the Albert Thomas Convention Center for the IWYC conference in downtown 
Houston, roughly the same number of activists gathered in the suburban Astro-Arena 
to pass resolutions that opposed abortion, the ERA, and lesbian rights, and reinforced 
free-market economics, family values, and a hawkish foreign policy that presidential 
candidate Ronald Reagan would soon ride to power. 

At the time of the IWYC conference LaHaye was attending a Christian women’s 
convention in Anaheim, California. When she heard about the feminist resolutions 
passed in the Albert Thomas Convention Center, she became enraged, and almost 
immediately pledged to defend Christian womanhood by incorporating CWA as 
a media outlet and lobby for conservative values. CWA quickly gained steam. By 
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February 1980, thirteen months after its founding, it had established 52 chapters in 
14 states. By 1983, the number was 1,000 local chapters in 49 states, with 200,000 
members. That same year LaHaye moved CWA’s headquarters to Washington, DC, 
announcing that the organization was ready ‘to end the monopoly of the feminists 
who claim to speak for all women’ (Johnson 2019: 82-3). One of the CWA’s early 
victories signalled its ability to back up such rhetoric. Amid its transition to the cap- 
itol it helped build a coalition of lower-to-upper middle-class ‘homemakers’ to pre- 
vent ratification of the ERA (hence kill the amendment altogether) in states such as 
Oklahoma that had not yet formally accepted the constitutional change. In this heart- 
land state anti-ERA politicos promised women that were it to pass, the amendment 
would force women out of the home into the military and other manly spaces. Most 
effective was their strategy to stir up homemakers’ resentment against cosmopolitan 
feminists whose privileging of higher education and career goals over child-rearing 
seemed to devalue the real responsibilities of womanhood (Mansbridge 1986: 105-8). 
The American family and very foundations of the nation seemed in jeopardy. The 
CWA thus celebrated when the ERA in Oklahoma and elsewhere failed once and 
for all. It also revelled in the fact it had helped refocus fundamentalism’s class cul- 
ture on a fresh batch of enemies: proponents of feminism, gay rights, and abortion, 
and liberal elites who undermined a muscular military and foreign policy, religious 
freedom and Christian nationalism, bootstrap capitalism, and the ethics of self-help 
and localism. 

In the two decades that followed the ERA battles of the 1980s, CWA shored up and 
expanded its defence of an agenda that folded class and culture warfare into a totalizing 
assault on the liberal state. It formed a Central American Affairs Division to lobby for 
the Contras and against the Nicaraguan Sandinista regime, and to push for an assertive 
anti-communist, anti-terrorism US foreign policy that culminated in the presidency 
of George W. Bush (who counted Beverly LaHaye as one of his evangelical advisors). 
More pressing for the CWA were domestic politics. From its Washington headquarters 
it vigorously backed restrictions on abortion and same-sex marriage, and against trends 
in public education that promoted progressive teachings about sex, science, race, and 
history. The CWA also threw its support behind political candidates who promised to 
populate the Supreme Court with conservatives, limit taxation and the regulatory state, 
and turn American society to the right on all things economic and cultural. By the 2010s, 
the CWA was echoing the mantra bellowed from the raised stages of Tea Party rallies 
around the country—large gatherings of anti-taxation ‘patriots’ who, as witnessed 
in Texas Governor Rick Perry’s appearance at a Houston rally in August 2011, framed 
the fight in terms of a rising South with Christian principles of family, freedom, and 
American exceptionalism driving it forward. Many of those cheering on Perry and the 
Tea Party were Sunbelt fundamentalists of the type who attended the LaHayes’ Baptist 
tabernacle: southern men and women who had climbed the ranks of the US political 
economy but never lost their class resentment, and who now were more determined 
than ever to protect their values against big government, immigrant outsiders, and out- 
of-touch, wishy-washy Democrats (Dochuk 2011: 19-21). 
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That same populist phalanx, with sights set on combatting liberals in Washington, 
Wall Street, and the ecumenical and internationalist headquarters of the Western world, 
helped generate yet another revolution in 2016. Defying the odds, Republican presiden- 
tial candidate Donald Trump rose to the top of a large field of contenders during the 
primaries before the federal election that year. Other candidates such as Ted Cruz, it 
seemed, were more natural fits for fundamentalists who wanted a Christian defender in 
the White House, one who shared their mores. Beverly LaHaye and many of her CWA 
counterparts were among those who questioned the veracity and viability of a Trump 
presidency, listing his lack of a consistently conservative track record and ethical foibles 
as reason to doubt (Posner 2020). Yet as Trump became a front runner and competitors 
like Cruz slipped, conservative evangelicals began to think differently: perhaps the 
barnstorming politician with few scruples and moral anchors was God’s man for the 
hour. LaHaye herself came around on this score, and CWA activists and leaders soon be- 
came key players in Trump’s inner circle (Campaign for Accountability 2020). 

Pundits and scholars puzzled over why moralizing fundamentalist Christians chose 
to vote overwhelmingly for a politician who had broken so many biblical principles. 
What commentators once again failed to grasp were the class culture dynamics in the 
equation. If embedded in and obscured by a conspicuous family-values, social-politics 
agenda, fundamentalists’ position on the economic spectrum mattered too. In Trump 
they saw an Old Testament king who would not only stand up to egregious evils in so- 
ciety by recentring Christian faith in the nation’s political institutions, but also restore 
dignity for hard-working Americans who had been perennially undervalued and out- 
manoeuvred by those who controlled the levers of power. In Trump they also saw a 
success story, a man baptized in the gospel of muscular self-help who had risen to the 
top on his own merit, despite all the opposition he faced from less skilled, driven, or pat- 
riotic citizens of the political left. And in Trump they envisioned a man who would stand 
against meddling liberal cosmopolitans who, through continued support of affirmative 
action policies, open borders, and pluralism, prevented true Christian patriots from 
assuming their rightful place at the centre of American history and at the front of the line 
where chasing and achieving the American Dream was concerned (Hochschild 2016). 

As scholars continue to wrestle with the class dimensions of modern American funda- 
mentalism they will need to continue parsing them out with a gingerly touch. Resisting 
the rigid binaries of early scholarship (class versus culture, functionalist versus substan- 
tive interpretations) they would do well to embrace holistic treatments of class and cul- 
ture as co-constituted features of this religious movement, and to strive to draw out the 
economic interests and anxieties that often rest hidden behind the social causes that 
propel fundamentalists forward in their culture-warring politics. As Benjamin Cowan 
convincingly argues, in light of the global reach that Trump-styled populism acquired 
by the end of his presidency, it is also incumbent upon scholars to look beyond national 
borders to fully appreciate the extent to which American fundamentalism’s class culture 
and universal sentiments of dislocation and mobility, resentment, redress, and recon- 
struction have quite literally transformed the world (Cowan 2021). 
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CHAPTER 31 


DARREN E. GREM 


HILLSONG Church is one of the largest fundamentalist enterprises in the world today. 
Unlike many other ventures of its ilk, it did not begin in Chicago, Los Angeles, or 
Nashville. It started in suburban Australia. In 1983, Brian and Bobbie Houston, a 
husband-and-wife pastoral team, first met with a small congregation in a rented-out 
school. They called themselves the Hills Christian Life Centre, and they were one of the 
few congregations of their kind in the suburban community of Baulkham Hills in north- 
western Sydney. From the start, the church blended charismatic worship with contem- 
porary music and dress, joining a trend common in North America of tailoring worship 
experiences and church culture for middle-class professionals and suburbanites. Hills 
Christian grew steadily in the 1980s and 1990s into one of Australia’s largest church 
bodies. By 2007, approximately 40,000 attended weekly services at its flagship church in 
Baulkham Hills and in ‘satellite’ church branches strewn throughout eastern Australia. 
Over double that number, roughly 90,000, attended Hillsong-style churches around 
the world. Every continent except Antarctica featured a Hillsong church, with most 
located in major cities like London, Paris, Moscow, Amsterdam, and New York City. 
Annual reports signalled Hillsong’s standing as a big-ticket business, with income of 
AU $109.5 million in 2017. The money came from donations and tickets sold to worship 
conferences and other components of the church's ‘brandscape; from print media to 
fashion lines. Working with church elders and with Brian Houston as chair, a global 
board of directors managed Hillsong’s affairs. Directors included Lalitha Stables, the 
head of sales for Google UK, and Nabi Saleh, CEO of Gloria Jean’s Coffee (Wagner 
2020: 47-74). 

An essential part of Hillsong’s growth was an aggressive marketing campaign 
grounded in promoting its musical offerings, especially what could properly be termed 
‘the Hillsong Sound. Like the famed ‘Nashville Sound’ of country music in the 1960s and 
19708, Hillsong’s brand of praise-and-worship music had specific sonic characteristics. 
Behind the sound lay Hillsong Worship, the church's house band. Hillsong Worship’s 
music was both improvisational and structured, with its constituent parts—singers, 
guitarists, bassist, keyboardist, drummer, back-up vocalists—contributing to a 
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soft-rock atmosphere that could turn anthemic. Predictable, repetitive lyrics, choruses, 
and melodies still allowed room for the Holy Spirit to move. Borrowing from the 
dress-down, hippie vibe of the Jesus People movement in the 1960s and married to 
the following decades emergent ‘Contemporary Christian’ genre, Hillsongs music 
could work in a Sunday service or at a sold-out stadium. Worshippers raised hands and 
repeated choruses. Lyrics avoided heady theological subjects. Stirring vocals mixed with 
major-scale melodies, played on guitars and synthesizers doused in delay and reverb 
effects. Sounds on stage normalized and encouraged feelings of emotional release and 
confessional bliss. 

By the early 2000s, the Hillsong Sound became standard fare in evangelical services 
across North America, covered and remixed by hip youth group leaders, dress-down 
pastors, and megachurch praise-and-worship bands. Hillsong United, another group 
started under the Hillsong brand in 1998, rode the wave of the Hillsong Sound to global 
stardom, becoming the contemporary Christian music industry's A-list arena-pop act. 
Licensing and distribution via Christian bookstores, radio stations, and online outlets, 
especially YouTube, further expanded Hillsong’s reach, as did the founding in 2012 of a 
third group, Hillsong Young and Free (Abraham 2018, Marti 2017, Wagner 2020). 

Hillsong’s rise to global brand status sits comfortably within a long history of inter- 
change between the creative energies of fundamentalism and various business 
institutions, values, and cultures. On the surface, it may not seem like Hillsong has much 
to do with fundamentalism. Isnt a fundamentalist, as George Marsden once put it, ‘an 
evangelical who is angry about something’? Hillsong’s uplifting music and message 
certainly did not seem ‘militant in opposition to liberal theology in the churches 
or to changes in cultural values or mores’ (Marsden 1991: 1). Neither did Hillsong 
seem anti-modern, given the church’s easy embrace and use of that most modern 
of institutions: the business corporation. To be sure, by some scholarly evaluations, 
Hillsong fitted more easily within the contours of charismatic Christianity, specifically 
global Pentecostalism, a movement that—at least for scholars—long dodged the funda- 
mentalist label thanks to fundamentalists’ disdain for Pentecostal privileging of direct 
revelation, prophetic revelation, and charismatic signs of the Holy Spirit. On closer 
inspection, however, Hillsong clearly represented the crossovers between fundamen- 
talism and Pentecostalism, and between partisan Christianity and pop culture, with 
business serving as an essential third party, linking each via the Hillsong Sound and 
other facets of the church's ‘brandscape’ 

Hillsong’s crossover story also has precursors stretching back to the earliest days of 
business incorporation and, therefore, the forging and funding of fundamentalism it- 
self. Long before journalists, scholars, and graduate students squabbled over who or 
what counted as a ‘fundamentalist; business interests large and small had already shaped 
fundamentalist culture and politics in discrete and transformative ways, turning ‘funda- 
mentalisny into a paradox. It was both a marker of differentiation within Protestantism 
and a movement emboldened to use the levers of commercial, cultural, and political 
power to remake the Christian faith in its own image. As a result, fundamentalism 
depended on business, just as business shaped fundamentalist aspirations and its 
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theological, cultural, and commercial arrangements. The result was a fundamentalist- 
business nexus—one that came to stretch from the United States to the world and back 
again—that Hillsong today both represents and continues to traverse. 


INCORPORATION, STANDARDIZATION, 
AND FUNDAMENTALS 


Commercial interests and organizations have shaped religious practice and belief for 
millennia. For-profit, privately-owned and publicly-traded, mass-market corporations, 
however, only started to shape American forms of religion in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury (Porterfield 2018). Corporations created new means for defining, distributing, and 
controlling the terms and conditions of what constituted ‘religion’ itself and, therefore, 
‘fundamentalism (Porterfield, Corrigan, and Grem 2017). For fundamentalists, as for 
other sectarian or partisan religious actors, the foremost benefit of corporatization was 
standardization. Corporations standardized products and divisions of labour to maxi- 
mize efficiency. Similarly, early fundamentalists used corporate modes, means, and 
money to standardize their ‘religion’ as a form of human experience with definite, meas- 
urable, predictable characteristics and definitive, guaranteed results. 

After the 1870s, businessman-turned-revivalist Dwight L. Moody stood as the 
standard-bearer of standardization. His urban revivals linked top-down administra- 
tive control over event planning, messaging, and follow-up ministering. Moody’s back- 
ground in business helped, but so too did a wide array of well-heeled and powerful 
backers, such as John V. Farwell, Cyrus McCormick, Turlington Harvey, and John 
Wanamaker. (Wanamaker later turned Moody’s massive revival hall in Chicago into the 
Grand Depot, one of the world’s first department stores.) Each backed Moody’s mass 
meetings, providing not only financial support but organizational know-how. The 
money that Moody received legitimized his message of salvation to millions, but he also 
returned the favour, routinely preaching a gospel of wealth that cast most anti-capitalist 
sentiments as anti-Christian (Gloege 2015: 41-65, Grem 2016: 19-20, Kirk 2018: 47-54). 
For instance, regarding labour unrest wrought by corporate power in Chicago, Moody 
mused in 1886 that, ‘Either these people are to be evangelized or the leaven of com- 
munism and infidelity will assume such enormous proportions that it will break out ina 
reign of terror such as this country has never known (Findlay 1962: 324). Moody’s prom- 
inence granted him enough of a financial and reputational base to put his energies and 
businessmen’s donations toward the founding in 1889 of Moody Bible Institute (MBI) 
in Chicago. Within 20 years, it would be a central node of an emerging fundamentalist- 
business nexus (Gloege 2015: 59-65, 138-61). 

Chicago, a corporate city of vast reach and influence in post-Civil War America, 
was the first testing ground for delineating the lines around the term ‘fundamentalist: 
Henry P. Crowell’s experience at the head of Quaker Oats, a major supplier of cereals, 
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played a key role in reorienting MBI around a streamlined version of Protestantism that 
privileged certain ‘standardized’ points of theological agreement while marginalizing 
others. Crowell’s efforts soon spread outside Chicago to Los Angeles, where he and 
other MBI associates set up the Bible Institute of Los Angeles (BIOLA) in 1908. The 
move coincided with another major revival in American Protestantism, traversing 
from Kansas to California and led by a new group: the Pentecostals. Thanks to Crowell’s 
strong-armed tactics, Pentecostals found themselves distanced from MBI by 1906. 
Pentecostal expressiveness seemed to violate Crowell’s demands for orderly worship 
and doctrine. Pentecostalism’s biracial character also troubled white fundamentalists, 
who often aligned their racist assumptions about white supremacy with a baseline faith 
in specific ‘historic’ doctrines. Other social and political persuasions soon came to de- 
fine fundamentalist politics, such as leeriness toward labour organizing, open disdain 
for Darwinian science and historical-critical interpretations of the Bible, and anti- 
immigrant sentiment wrapped in anti-Catholicism (Grem 2016: 20-5, 38). 

If Los Angeles served as a West Coast incubator of fundamentalist—business relations 
by the 1910s, another source for its monetary and ideological infrastructure came from 
the nation’s oil patches. The oil industry, steadily moving southward and westward after 
major discoveries in Texas and California, granted fundamentalists a new financial base. 
According to Darren Dochuk, oil money underwrote numerous attempts to define ‘fun- 
damentalism as a distinctive—if cross-denominational—movement within Protestant 
America. From 1910 to 1915, oil executive Lyman Stewart funded and organized The 
Fundamentals: A Testimony to the Truth, a mass-produced series of pamphlets crit- 
ical of modernist theology, Catholicism, Darwinism, and socialism. Reflecting on his 
efforts, Stewart claimed that ‘thousands of good honest men [are] today preaching error 
because they don’t know the truth. By contrast, his money afforded the uninformed 
masses a ‘living gospel truth. Hundreds of thousands of pastors across North America 
and Europe received copies, while Stewarts money flew to various missionary ventures 
in Asia and South America. Free-and-clear conversions to Stewart's brand of fundamen- 
talism were likely few and far between. But The Fundamentals nevertheless provided 
a detailed list of theological and social principles for more conservative Protestants to 
affirm, debate, or deny (Dochuk 2019: 170-4). 

The already conservative, segregationist Southern Baptist Convention and Southern 
Methodist Church warmed to fundamentalism’s dictates, even as both denominations 
retained certain progressive measures toward volunteerism and humanitarian aid. 
Fundamentalism certainly fed into the more conservative branches of the nation’s 
Presbyterian Church. The movement’s foremost theologian, J. Gresham Machen, 
was a Presbyterian, and later strategic fundamentalists like L. Nelson Bell came out 
of Presbyterian quarters. In each denomination, pastors professionalized and started 
to draw consistent salaries, all while modelling a style of pastoral leadership akin to 
small-business owners or middle-managers. Businessmen played important ecclesi- 
astical and denominational roles. Local Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian bodies 
welcomed businessmen to work as prominent lay members, overseeing various 
missionary boards, philanthropic campaigns, and humanitarian efforts. Alabama 
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Baptist Dent F. Green was prototypical. A stalwart believer in fundamentalism’s 
imagined ‘old-time religion but also a fervent disciple of modern accounting practices, 
Green instilled in the state convention the corporate ages ‘preeminent values of effi- 
ciency and sound management; and was twice elected as state convention president 
(Flynt 1998: 309-15). Businessmen’s civic clubs, such as the Rotary and Elks Clubs, 
included businessmen of means who identified as fundamentalist or warmed to more 
conservative social or political stances. Herbert J. Taylor, president of cookware re- 
tailer Club Aluminum, fitted this mould. A Republican, Rotarian, Chicagoan, and 
fundamentalist Methodist, Taylor exuded a new role for conservative Protestants, 
one of backstage point-man and promoter for various cross-denominational boards 
and missionary organizations. Taylor’s efforts were a somewhat solitary, unorganized 
effort. Not until the Great Depression, a significant crisis in capitalism itself, would 
the intermittent push to organize fundamentalist businessmen result in a national or- 
ganization with—yet again—standardization and efficiency as the twin pillars of ‘true’ 
Christianity (Hammond 2017: 44-71). 

Even as it matured, the fundamentalist-business nexus never held the unques- 
tioned loyalty of the majority of American evangelicals. Farmers, workers, intellectuals, 
professionals, progressives, racial minorities, and women created intermittent alliances 
with one another to push back against the overwrought power of the corporation in 
American life, culture, and politics (Carter 2015, Creech 2006, Fones-Wolf and Fones- 
Wolf 2015, Roll 2010). Overblown endorsements of consumerism and mass buying, 
especially as a source of self-satisfaction, also did not land well in certain corners of 
Protestant America. Alcohol was a definitive sticking point. Since the colonial era, 
drinking had been central to American consumption patterns, notions of masculine 
self-assertiveness, and community, especially among immigrant and Roman Catholic 
communities. Though temperance movements emerged in the 1820s and 1830s, alco- 
holic beverages became the bane of American social and political life after the Civil 
War. Large-scale manufacturers of beer (mostly German) and liquor (mostly centered 
in the Midwest and Appalachia) fought against any licensing or restriction on produc- 
tion, marketing, and distribution. A wide swathe of evangelical activists, from women to 
middle-class professionals to progressives to politicized preachers, fought just as fiercely 
against any freer market in beer or booze. Fundamentalists were the most fervent 
crusaders against alcohol. State-level victories formed the foundation for a federal pro- 
hibition amendment, ratified in 1919, going into effect a year later, and lasting until 1933. 
Though a failed experiment in federal underwriting of anti-immigrant, white Protestant 
consumer morals, Prohibition nevertheless showed that fundamentalist-style, win- 
or-die, special-interest politics could have long-standing effects. In the view of Lisa 
McGirr, the ‘war on alcohol’ established a punitive state grounded in moral strictures 
that served as the first large-scale, bureaucratic form of government in United States his- 
tory (McGirr 2015). The prohibition state of the 1920s was, to be sure, a precursor to New 
Deal visions of an intrusive and regulatory federal government. But more pointedly, the 
fundamentalist obsession with restricting alcohol provided a template for the ‘war on 
drugs’ a half-century later, as well as the race-based ‘law and order’ politics of the Nixon 
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era and the system of urban over-policing and mass incarceration (Foster 2002, Griffith 
2020, Hankins 2010, Sehat 2011). 

The prohibition of one consumer good stood in stark contrast to fundamentalist 
endorsements of other business ventures during the interwar years. Fundamentalists 
in the 1930s and early 1940s found a renewed sense of identity in partisanship and 
separated more fully from institutional boundaries and denominational homes. Over 
the same years, however, they retained or courted connections to businesses or business 
leaders who had their feet firmly planted in non-fundamentalist grounds. Herbert 
J. Taylor was the quintessential Depression-era businessman-fundamentalist. A de- 
votee of certain fundamentalist stances, Taylor nevertheless retained membership in 
a well-to-do, yet progressive, Methodist church that privileged social engagement 
and a modicum of philanthropic duty to the needy. Based in the suburbs of Chicago, 
he witnessed first-hand the interwar labour fights that nearly tore the city apart and 
resulted in routine rounds of violent exchanges with city officials, police, and com- 
pany strikebreakers. His Christian ethic sympathized more with members of corporate 
boards, investors, and customers than with workers, as he retained an anti-union stance 
while at Club Aluminum and selective affirmation of certain New Deal provisions. “Most 
strikes and lockouts, Taylor thought, ‘can be traced directly to selfishness, insincerity, 
unfair dealings, or fear and lack of friendship among the men concerned’ (McDermott 
1942: 34-6). Organized labour made nothing but trouble. 

Taylor's social network evidenced his willingness to reach out and work with business 
leaders and Christian groups from around Chicago, as he hardly isolated himself into 
a fundamentalist corral. He was an early and enthusiastic supporter of upstart fun- 
damentalist parachurch groups, such as The Navigators (founded 1933), Young Life 
(founded 1941), and Youth for Christ (founded 1944), each of which welcomed and 
needed businessmen like Taylor to underwrite their operational budgets and crusading 
aspirations. Taylor also took the gospel he learned from his home church's pews and 
spun it into corporate mantra. As chairman of his local Rotary Club, and then director 
of the international organization, Taylor standardized his stance on God and Mammon 
into a litmus test for all corporate activities. Branded and marketed as the ‘Four-Way 
Test, it required any Rotarian to consider business a sphere for ethical activity: ‘(1) Is it 
the TRUTH? (2) Is it FAIR to all concerned? (3) Will it build GOODWILL and better 
friendships? (4) Will it be BENEFICIAL to all concerned?’ Previous drafts emphasized 
profitability over broad social benefit. As the Rotary organization became international 
in the post-World War II years, Taylor's test would outlast his own brief time as director 
(Grem 2016: 32-6, Hammond 2017: 60-2). 


SELLING FUNDAMENTALISM 


In the interwar years, emerging culture industries and supportive business leaders eased 
the way for fundamentalists to shape mainstream American public life and culture. 
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In California, evangelist Aimee Semple McPherson turned her Angelus Temple into a 
megachurch for a metropolis on the make. A charismatic preacher out of the Pentecostal 
mode, McPherson became a national and international sensation. Her services were 
well-attended and well-organized affairs, on a par with the urban crusades of D. L. 
Moody and of her immediate contemporary, baseball player turned business-backed re- 
vivalist, Billy Sunday. At Angelus Temple, profane Hollywood pizzazz became sacred 
performance art. Anti-Darwin skits joined choirs singing religious and patriotic hymns, 
while McPherson’s sermons were carried to millions via a radio signal that stretched 
nationwide by 1925. A capable businesswoman, McPherson also stood out in the 
fundamentalist-business nexus by gender, thereby showing the appeal of her linkage 
of feminine charm and forthright activism to fundamentalist crusade. Before her career 
was brought low in 1926 by a scandal involving a mysterious disappearance and rumours 
of a secret lover, McPherson ran a business enterprise that presaged the market-share 
obsessions of later televangelists and megachurch evangelicalism. Her radio station, 
with its 50,000-watt signal, delivered her message of salvation far outside Los Angeles, 
interspersing inspirational and effusive sermons with political messages that called for 
the renewal of a Christian America that equated citizenship with her Tinseltown brand 
of white nationalist Protestantism (Sutton 2007). McPherson was part of a common 
trend. Nationwide, radio licences flew off the federal docket and into fundamentalist 
hands. Hardly afraid of Madison Avenue-style marketing, fundamentalists created 
myriad radio programmes devoted to evangelism, social commentary, and—in the 
words of historian Douglas Carl Adams—‘selling the old-time religion (Adams 2001). 

The Great Depression was a decade-long trial by fire, at least for the fundamentalist- 
business nexus forged in prior decades. Not since the labour fights and Wall Street 
panics of the 1890s had the great swathe of Americans felt the sting of capitalism's 
bust. By wide margins in the presidential and midterm elections, at least until 1938, re- 
ligious voters turned to Franklin D. Roosevelts New Deal platform for most of their 
grievances and hopes, especially after failing to find much relief or recovery from local 
churches, aid organizations, or the Republican Party (Greene 2016). Fundamentalists 
in the 1930s abandoned serious hopes for retaining their influence in seminaries and 
universities, often seeking refuge in independent academic institutions (Carpenter 
1999). As start-ups, much like MBI before them, fundamentalist institutions needed 
capital investments to pay for facilities, books, teachers, and administrators. Though 
donations came in many forms, with most pulled from relatively humble sources, sym- 
pathetic businessmen again played a key role in funding fundamentalism in the era of 
the New Deal. Educational underwriting sometimes joined to suspicion of Roosevelt, 
often deemed a misguided politician or socialist at best (business executives under the 
squeeze of the New Deal's regulatory strictures often held this view), or the anti-Christ 
at worst (a view held by harder-shell fundamentalist preachers and public figures, ifnot 
universally by their backers in business) (Sutton 2012). 

Of the institutions founded before or shortly after World War II, few advanced fun- 
damentalism as an intellectual and social project like small colleges and seminaries. 
Often non-denominational or loosely connected to denominational funds, educational 
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institutions needed cash to pay for facilities and faculty. Businessmen either stepped 
into the gap or, at times, served as founders and namesakes. In Watts, a south-central 
neighbourhood of Los Angeles, Pepperdine College (founded 1937) became a haven of 
small-government conservatives who blended faith with free enterprise mantras. It later 
moved to Malibu, following the broader trend of white flight to the suburbs, where its 
religious mission joined to the nation’s conservative political future. Barry Goldwater 
and Ronald Reagan counted Pepperdine as welcome ground during the 1960s, and its 
routine endorsements of anti- New Deal measures and Christianized forms of capit- 
alism made Pepperdine a religious equivalent of other secularized conservative think- 
tanks, such as the Hoover Institution at Stanford University (Dochuk 2011: 51-3, 66-74, 
247). If Pepperdine serviced students with a broad-ranging, liberal arts college edu- 
cation informed by fundamentalism, then Fuller Theological Seminary, founded in 
1947 in Pasadena, another suburb of Los Angeles, focused on pastoral training, albeit 
with a fuller tolerance than MBI or BIOLA for cross-denominational collaboration 
and emphasis on legitimizing fundamentalist brands of biblical study and theology. 
Numerous fundamentalist writers, public intellectuals, and pastors, mostly informed by 
the reforming of the faith into a softer, gentler, and more ecumenical banner of ‘neo- 
evangelicalism, came through Fuller into the 1950s and 1960s, supported with inter- 
mittent interest and donations from well-to-do backers, such as Herbert Taylor and 
oilman J. Howard Pew (Marsden 1995). Student fundamentalist organizations with ties 
to Fuller’s reformist ethic, including The Navigators, Young Life, and Campus Crusade 
for Christ (founded 1951), similarly depended on businessmen’s input and, of course, 
their chequebooks (Grem 2016: 97-102, Hammond 2017: 177, Turner 2008). So did 
Wycliffe Bible Translators, a globe-trotting linguistics service that doubled as a cross- 
denominational missionary outlet, founded in 1942 (Aldridge 2018). 

Another interwar organization set up in 1937 as the Christian Business Men’s 
Committee, International (CBMCI) became an important go-between for like-minded 
fundamentalist store owners, middle managers, ladder-climbing wannabes, and cor- 
porate leaders. It was well-organized but not well-heeled, made up less of millionaires 
and billionaires and more of evangelical America’s middling set of strivers. Only 
a smattering of elites, namely Herbert Taylor and Texas-based industrialist R. G. 
LeTourneau, made up the CBMCT’s roster as it grew in number from a dozen or so 
members to—by 1960—‘450 Committees of men who know the Lord, banded to- 
gether throughout the world with the objective of trying to win men to Christ’ (Grem 
2016: 109). Their expansive network, however, was international in scope, with focal 
points along the Chicago-Los Angeles nexus, with important local chapters in Texas 
and Florida, and with missionary beachheads among businessmen in Asia and Europe. 
For the CBMCTI, the world was a mission field. Businessmen—nearly all white—were 
its foremost missionaries, engaging in a necessary incorporation of colonial peoples 
and places under a capitalist banner. Any social or political conversion to a gospel of 
wealth-building, investment, and personal responsibility was merely a secondary 
benefit of CBMCI-style evangelism. So too were any attendant effects on the shape of 
fundamentalism itself, which the CBMCI helped to rebrand and reshape into a new 
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movement. Fundamentalism, under CBMCI’s management, became more measured 
in tone, collaborative in nature, and crusading in purpose. To that end, the CBMCI 
joined underwriting campaigns already prominent at fundamentalist bastions like 
Pepperdine and Fuller, creating social linkages that would endure well past World War 
II. Similarly, the CBMCI helped sponsor local efforts to champion fundamentalist 
crusades through new crusaders. The foremost was a former businessman himself— 
Billy Graham. 

Graham owed a great deal to the business world. Ever since his pre-pastoral days as 
a salesman for Fuller Brush Company, he did not draw hard-and-fast lines between 
Monday and Sunday morning. His pastoring and revivalism depended on corporate 
style matched with common-man appeal, a fact that reporters picked up almost im- 
mediately after Grahams reputation skyrocketed in the wake of his 1949 revival in Los 
Angeles. ‘Billy Graham is God’s top salesman; wrote an observer in 1950. “He looks like 
a salesman. Tall—six feet two inches. Handsome. Burning eyes. The sure gesture. The 
right phrase. The firm handclasp. Wherever Billy goes the celestial balance sheet shows 
a substantial profit’ (“Heaven, Hell and Judgment Day’ 1950: 72-3). Graham's depend- 
ence on mass media, particularly the favouritism granted him by antiliberal newspaper 
magnate William Randolph Hearst, revealed the revivalist’s aptitude and appetite for 
free or cheap publicity. Business and civic leaders in nearly every major American city 
also warmed to Grahams image and brand, granting him easy access to public venues 
for revivals or serving on Graham’s local organizational boards. And what was Billy 
Grahams brandscape? Television specials, radio programming, interviews, news- 
paper op-eds, photo ops, books, music, and films, of course. But it was also a managed 
approach to revivalism, even down to counting conversions as one would count 
customers sold any other good or service. As Graham himself put it in 1954 to a reporter 
in Time magazine, ‘I am selling the greatest product in the world, why shouldn't it be 
promoted as well as soap?’ (“The New Evangelist’ 1954: 55). 

Added to Grahams managerialism was a peppy, optimistic attitude that mirrored 
the business elites expectations of perpetual economic growth and the white, man- 
agerial class’s confidence in quarterly bumps in pay and end-of-year bonuses. The global 
Cold War conflict between capitalism and communism also provided ample ground 
for Graham to legitimize his approach. With non-profit organizations like the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association (BGEA) serving as a clearing house for millions of 
dollars in donations and worldwide evangelistic support, Graham ran an above-board 
and efficient programme, presenting his good news of salvation—a ‘personal relation- 
ship with Christ; he branded it—as not only superior to any leftist agenda but an anti- 
dote to it. Friendly with every American president after Harry Truman, Graham took 
his brand of suit-and-tie fundamentalism into the mainstream of American public 
and political life (Wacker 2014). In New York City in 1957, his attentiveness to the 
legitimizing power of business was on full display. Supported by Gotham’s business elite, 
Graham held a massive, 16-week crusade at Madison Square Garden. The Wall Street 
Journal commended Grahams business-like demeanour and organizational prowess 
with a front-page examination of his affairs and the BGEA’s corporate structure. ‘Its 
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organizational setup, it concluded, clearly impressed by Graham's professionalism, 
‘might cover a major corporation’ (Wallace 1957: 1). 

Too much favour to and from business also discredited Graham's gospel in certain 
quarters. His friendly but fractious affiliation with Martin Luther King, Jr.—who gave 
the opening prayer for the 1957 crusade in New York City—illustrated the cleavages be- 
tween the fundamentalism-business nexus and Christian activists for racial or social 
justice (Long 2016). Indeed, the privatization ethic that business leaders trumpeted as 
a godly mode of organizing society often doubled as a justification for continuing racial 
segregation, workplace discrimination, or labour exploitation. African Americans rou- 
tinely found doors locked and ceilings hard in an array of mid-century industries, from 
mining to oil to textiles, as white owners stood firm on the principle that racial discrim- 
ination at work equated yet another fundamental of their Christian faith (Fones-Wolf 
and Fones-Wolf 2015: 179-206, Kruse 2015). Segregationist Christian organizations, 
such as the ‘country club Klans’ of the White Citizens’ Councils, couched their brand 
of ‘massive resistance’ in businessmen’s overtones (Rolph 2018). To defend Jim Crow 
laws was to defend the rights of private property. Similarly, business owners in the 
South, linked a proper ‘Christian’ order to anti-union sentiments well before the 1950s 
and 1960s (Jewell 2017). To lose control over one’s business, school, or community—in 
other words, one’s private affairs and personal arenas of control—was to lose to the New 
Dealers, liberals, activists, socialists, or communists (usually cast as one and the same). 
Challenged by sit-ins and federal civil rights legislation, business owners warmed to 
‘Christian free enterprise’ mantras in church-going cities like Atlanta, Nashville, and 
Dallas. Political representatives, such as Lester Maddox (governor of Georgia) and 
George Wallace (governor of Alabama), fused a masculine ‘standing up’ for a Christian 
America with an opposition to the ‘socialism of liberal programmes and sympathizers, 
especially as business arenas came under ‘threat’ of racial integration (Kruse 2005: 180- 
204, Lechner 2018: 90-9). 


FUNDAMENTALISM IN AN AGE OF 
MAss CONSUMERISM 


Shifting terrains and norms in terms of race, business, and religion remade the land- 
scape and public face of fundamentalism. Suburbanization, already an engine of 
American economic growth and social fragmentation, nurtured the religious side of the 
market segmentation that historian Lizabeth Cohen identified as central to the mass 
consumerism of the 1960s and 1970s (Cohen 2001: 292-344). As mass markets gave way 
to a kaleidoscope of markets defined by race, gender, class, sexuality, ethnicity, and other 
social markers, religious micro-markets also emerged. Central to such markets in con- 
sumer goods was the identifier of ‘Christian, a brand-name fundamentalists rushed to 
corner. To be sure, denominational presses and celebrity revivalists had long claimed 
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their versions of ‘Christianity’ to be the most real or revelatory measure of religious 
truth. Indeed, booksellers like Eerdmans and Zondervan, as Daniel Vaca has shown, 
worked in the early twentieth century ‘to saturate American society with their “dis- 
tinctive” brand of Protestantism (Vaca 2019: 99). In the 1960s and 1970s, fundamentalist 
buying patterns linked more fully to political and social identity. With their standing as 
cultural gatekeepers waning, fundamentalists turned to privatized spaces and consumer 
experiences to create bulwarks against unsettling social change. Businesses equated 
buying ‘Christian with being ‘Christian. The nebulous term ‘Christian’ soon became a 
marketable and meaningful synonym for ‘conservative evangelical; all the while holding 
roughly the same meaning that ‘fundamentalist’ held in prior decades. The result was 
a demonstrable and important small business sector and a profitable series of cultural 
industries in fundamentalist (now rebranded ‘Christian’) radio, books, and music 
(McDannell 1995: 246-69). 

A new publication appeared in 1972 to catalogue and legitimize such 
trends: The Christian Yellow Pages. It became a go-to resource for conservatives in 
evangelical America hoping to patronize like-minded business outlets. Initially, 
advertisements simply listed potential vendors and their contact information in the 
greater San Diego area. Later, as the directory grew across the Sunbelt to cities like Dallas, 
Nashville, and Atlanta, listings played up fundamentalist markers of the Christian faith 
as a selling point to consumers, from the names of businesses to graphic design. The 
Christian Yellow Pages cast purchasing decisions as political. By buying from businesses 
listed in the directory, believers would ‘help raise the consciousness, especially of born- 
again Christians, in order that they can contribute to lifting the moral vision and trade 
practices of all their neighbors’ and thereby ‘build a community life based on ... fanda- 
mental moral and democratic values and principles, which included the certainty that 
‘our free enterprise economy’ was a fitting ‘alternative to government policing agencies’ 
(Grem 2016: 146-7). 

No business sector after the 1960s demonstrated the potential profitability and adapt- 
ability of for-sale fundamentalism quite like the Christian music industry. Popular 
secular music, as historian Randall Stephens has detailed, was never as disconnected 
from the church as fans and critics assumed. Rock °r roll, often cast by fundamentalists 
as ‘the devils music, drew heavily from the music and expressive stylings of black 
churches and multi-racial Pentecostal communities (Stephens 2018). Folk musicians 
and rockers of the 1960s ‘whitenened’ and idealized rock ‘1 roll in key ways, moving 
it conceptually and commercially out of black clubs and communities of origin. By the 
mid-1960s, rock °w roll ‘in the racial imagination’ had become a genre aligned with 
white individualism, as shown by the displacement of black talents like Little Richard 
and Chuck Berry by white ‘solo’ artists like Bob Dylan and Janis Joplin or guitar soloists 
like Eric Clapton, Jerry Garcia, and Duane Allman (Hamilton 2016). It was in this 
racialized business model that ‘Christian music developed. Inspired by the folk revivals 
of the 1960s and the California-based ‘Jesus People’ movement, evangelical artists like 
Larry Norman, Selah, Love Song, and Barry McGuire reframed individualized musical 
expressiveness as a form of ‘truer’ social and personal rebellion. Like the boardroom 
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fundamentalism of Billy Graham, artists like Norman emphasized apocalyptic visions 
and the needs for immediate conversion alongside relatively conservative stances on 
matters of sexuality and society. But by rejecting countercultural affinity for drug use 
and sexual experimentation, self-styled ‘Christian’ artists sought a multi-faceted revival 
of the faith through their music, styles of dress, and down-to-earth fundamentalism. 
Other than a handful of artists like Andraé Crouch, early Christian music performers 
were largely white, thereby linking the genres emerging business model to white faces, 
fashions, and forms, much like the broader pop and rock music industry (Stowe 2011). 

Over the course of the late 1970s and 1980s, Christian music became an increas- 
ingly standardized culture industry, largely centred in Nashville, Tennessee. Business 
interests, whether from small upstart labels or larger mass-market outfits, drove the 
push to turn the countercultural styles and self-branding of early Christian rock and 
pop into a wide-ranging commercial culture of religious expression and experience. 
A proliferation in ‘family’ radio stations, encouraged by a series of buy-outs and cross- 
ownership deals in the 1980s and 1990s, drove the expansion of ‘Christian’ music into 
suburban and small-town markets outside its Sunbelt base. Marketed broadly, but with 
its public face and musical stylings owing more to ‘white’ brands of country, rock, and 
pop, contemporary ‘Christian’ music had clearly established itself by the early 1990s, 
with sales topping jazz and blues records, and industry publications like CCM Magazine 
and awards shows like the Dove Awards indicating its mass-market arrival (Grem 
2016: 181-91). International tours and fans advanced a new kind of commercially driven 
colonialism. One such ‘colony’ of the Christian music industry was in suburban Sydney, 
Australia. Indeed, Hillsong’s genesis was a direct result of the alignment of global evan- 
gelicalism with global business aspirations. 

Other forms of fundamentalism also followed—or forged—the global avenues 
opened by and for business. Linking matters of faith to enterprise was nothing new by 
the late twentieth century. But the particular social, cultural, and political context of 
the 1970s and 1980s opened the door for fresh interpretations of what it meant to be a 
person of faith Monday through Friday. In Arkansas, plain-folk Baptists and Methodists 
filled the aisles of upstart retailer Wal-Mart, both as devoted workers and consumers. 
Founder and entrepreneur Sam Walton's sensitivity to the fundamentalist and charis- 
matic church communities and ‘family values’ cultivated in the trans- Mississippi South 
soon transformed into a ‘Christian’ service ethic for global corporations, all the while 
justifying the curtailing of union organizing and crushing of competitors in a ‘free en- 
terprise’ political economy that heartland Americans both invited and constructed 
(Moreton 2009). In Atlanta, Georgia, Chick-fil-A normalized a similar ethic among 
suburbanites. A fast-food company incorporated by Southern Baptist S. Truett Cathy 
in 1964, Chick-fil-A’s ‘closed on Sunday’ policy marked the business as grounded in 
a clean-cut Christian public reputation. As Chick-fil-A expanded in the 1980s and 
1990s from its first iteration in shopping malls to stand-alone restaurants in suburban 
markets nationwide, Cathy and his family garnered a reputation for doing business in a 
fashion that aligned with old school Baptist fundamentalist tenets. Its corporate mission 
statement said as much, albeit softening the company’s Christian purpose for a broader 
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market: “To glorify God by being a faithful steward of all that is entrusted to us and to 
have a positive influence on all who come into contact with Chick-fil-A’ So too did its 
alignment with the cultural wars that fundamentalist Baptists in Cathy’s own Southern 
Baptist Convention deemed one of the foremost social applications of their faith: en- 
dorsement of heterosexual marriage, especially through philanthropic organizations 
like the WinShape Foundation, established in 1984 with input from Cathy’s wife, Jeanette 
Cathy (Grem 2011). 

Thousands of other ‘Christian’ businesses large and small corresponded to Wal- 
Mart and Chick-fil-A’s ethic of business, customer service, and ‘family values. Though 
operating for decades in all manner of private-sector businesses, only recently did 
workweek fundamentalism spark much public awareness or political controversy. 
In the 2010s, Oklahoma-based Hobby Lobby (an arts-and-crafts superstore founded 
in 1972 by fundamentalist Baptist David Green) sued over health care provisions in 
Barack Obama's Affordable Care Act that required employers to underwrite the costs 
of abortions or other birth control measures for their employees. Siding with Hobby 
Lobby and other small-business plaintiffs in the case of Burwell v. Hobby Lobby (2014), 
the Supreme Court cited a 1993 law, the Religious Freedom Restoration Act (RFRA), 
as grounds for Hobby Lobby’s complaint (Liptak 2014). The RFRA, which had near- 
unanimous bipartisan support when it passed the House and Senate, granted a wide 
berth regarding ‘religious freedom’ at work. (In the original case that spurred the 
RFRA, employers had fired Native American workers for using psychedelic drugs at 
religious ceremonies, which sparked pushes by both left-leaning and right-leaning re- 
ligious rights groups to petition Congress for protections.) A follow-up to the Hobby 
Lobby case concerned a Colorado bakery which refused to make a wedding cake for a 
gay couple. Masterpiece Cakeshop v. Colorado Civil Rights Commission (2017) solidified 
the Supreme Court’s endorsement of conservative evangelical ‘rights’ to refuse service 
to customers who disagreed with their social or political viewpoints (Epps 2018). The 
decision also provided legal grounding for how fundamentalists had long approached 
business, namely as an arena for promoting or retaining their minoritarian religious 
freedoms or majoritarian social power in the public or private sphere (Schwartzman, 
Flanders, and Robinson 2016). 


FUNDAMENTALIST FUTURES 


As the Hobby Lobby and Masterpiece Cakeshop cases revealed, fundamentalism—most 
often expressed as merely ‘Christian’ or ‘conservative’ in the cultural and commercial 
lexicon—overlapped with partisan affiliations and ambitions. The recruitment of con- 
servative evangelicals by Republican Party strategists stretched back to the 1930s. It 
had little success into the post-World War II years outside of specific hot spots of anti- 
New Deal conservatism, such as Southern California and swathes of the South and 
Midwest. With the political turmoil of the 1960s over civil rights and desegregation, 
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the Vietnam War and Cold War, the counterculture and sexual revolutions, and myriad 
other social and political fractures, Republicans found new life among fundamentalists. 
Business interests lay behind the strategies pursued by conservatives inside and out- 
side the Republican Party, promoting Barry Goldwater's failed presidential cam- 
paign in 1964 (Phillips-Fein 2009: 115-49). Billy Graham’s business backers held few 
qualms about his open endorsement of Richard Nixon, while conservative evangel- 
ical thinkers and influencers, such as Francis Schaeffer, warmed to the party of Ronald 
Reagan as a viable antidote to ‘secular humanism’ (Hankins 2008). In the 1970s, polit- 
ical organizers like Jerry Falwell came to the forefront of evangelical politics. His keen 
use of fundraising, and a business-like approach to organizing millions of dollars of 
donations from supporters, kept politicized fundamentalism afloat well into the 1980s 
and 1990s (Smillie 2008). Corporate strategies behind televangelists with a conservative 
bent, whether Pentecostal firebrands like Jimmy Swaggart or scandal-ridden showmen 
like Jim Bakker and his wife Tammy Faye Bakker, matched the suit-and-tie formality of 
fundamentalist Pat Robertson and his cable programming under the rubric of The 700 
Club, which reached millions each week (Dochuk 2011). In short, the combination of 
revivalist politics, perpetual grievance, big money, and one-sided programming among 
evangelicals in the 1970s and 1980s foreshadowed the echo chamber partisanship of 
later public voices, from Rush Limbaugh's media empire in the 1990s to the Fox News 
channel in the 2000s to the ‘Make America Great Again’ overtures of Donald J. Trump’s 
campaign and presidency (Rosenwald 2019). 

For as much as fundamentalism found purchase in electoral politics and mass media, 
race and gender also shaped its private-sector manifestations. As late as the 1960s, the 
competitive marketplace routinely traded in visions of perpetual conflict and manly 
conquest, a dynamic that fundamentalists turned into pro-business gospels preached 
mostly by and for white men. With racial and gendered barriers dropping to all manner 
of shop floors and corner offices, the framework for business-based fundamentalism 
changed as well. After the 1960s, African-American, Latino, and Asian evangelicals 
joined their white counterparts, founding businesses that traded in distinctive con- 
sumer markets for faith communities of colour. Evangelical women especially reframed 
matters of faith, career, and family in key ways. For instance, Mary Kay Ash of Houston, 
Texas, founded her eponymous cosmetics firm as a means to offer housewives and single 
women a way to make money on the side. Oriented around using their immediate so- 
cial circles as customer bases, Mary Kay Cosmetics innovated multilevel marketing in 
the 1970s and 1980s to become a household brand. Ash threaded her Baptist upbringing 
and conservative social politics into the company. As she liked to put it, feminists 
needed to ‘come off it ... and get with it’ Selling beauty overlapped with selling a fresh 
way of thinking about Christian femininity. As one Mary Kay beauty consultant noted, 
‘Everything [Mary Kay Ash] says... is all directed to women. It has an undertone of “we 
are capable, but we still have our place” Instead of presenting ‘true’ Christian women as 
only white, stay-at-home mothers tending to family matters, Ash invited her franchisees 
to become up-by-the-bootstraps entrepreneurs, bringing their multiracial family values 
into the public sphere via the marketplace. Mary Kay Cosmetics’ charismatic capitalism 
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reframed the nation’s corporate economy as more than a white man’s world (Grem 
2016: 198-9). 

As the twentieth century came to a close, the fundamentalist—business nexus reached 
far and wide. In Ash’s own Lone Star state, George W. Bush spun twin tales of redemp- 
tion through Christ and business prowess (despite several failed business ventures to 
the contrary) into political success at the ballot box. Bush’s business credentials were 
in keeping with a rising tide of Republican politicians more aligned with Sunbelt 
corporations and southern rim evangelicalism than the north-eastern or Midwestern 
business elites of Herbert Hoover or Dwight D. Eisenhower's day. Indeed, Bush's 
father—George H. W. Bush—was not only a Connecticut Yankee and Yale University 
graduate turned Republican US Senator and Texas Goldwaterite. Before joining Gerald 
Ford’s benighted administration as CIA director, serving as Reagan’s vice-president, 
and later winning the White House for himself in 1988, Bush had made millions in the 
Texas-to-Persian Gulf oil industry, with technology for off-shore oil drilling platforms 
provided by fundamentalist business magnate R. G. LeTourneau. In 1994, with the 
guidance of political strategist Karl Rove, the younger Bush ousted a popular and popu- 
list Democrat and governor, Ann Richards. Claiming his conservatism was ‘compas- 
sionate’ and ‘faith-based, Bush reoriented the Texas political landscape around huge tax 
cuts and corporate support, all the while reframing the social safety net around state 
support for religious philanthropies and humanitarian outlets. Bush was a rising star 
in conservative circles in the late 1990s and he used his political experience in Texas to 
garner the Republican nomination in 2000 (Lind 2003). As president, Bush represented 
a clear combination of Christian colonialism and classic pro-corporate conservatism, 
especially after the 9/11 terrorist attacks and during his fraught second term. Massive 
across-the-board tax cuts, corporate welfare programmes, deregulation, and Judaeo- 
Christian’ claims to defeat ‘radical Islan? all oriented the Bush years. The results were 
dreadful: quagmire wars in Iraq and Afghanistan and economic collapse in 2008 due 
to freewheeling Wall Street chicanery in the housing market (Fitzgerald 2017: 433-534). 
In evangelical circles, however, Bush remained a steadfast hero of the faith, not only 
drawing in record levels of support from white voters but favourable affirmation from 
evangelical business supporters, such as the Cathy family, David Green, and countless 
other Christian business owners and operators. Given the consistent support for an 
embattled businessman-politician like Bush, it should have surprised no one when a 
wide base of conservative evangelical voters lined up in 2016 and again in 2020 behind 
Donald J. Trump, a real estate mogul and reality television star with an international 
business empire that rivalled—at least in public image, if not quite in terms of actual 
value—many of his predecessors on the fundamentalist side of corporate America (Fea 
2018, Posner 2020). 

By the early twenty-first century, fundamentalism had achieved a global reach via the 
various means and measures of business, as Hillsong’s rising popularity demonstrated. 
Business’s influence was also notable among non-profit endeavours. Humanitarian 
organizations with non-fundamentalist roots, such as Habitat for Humanity, and 
non-profit evangelical entities, such as World Vision, followed the contours first laid 
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out by fundamentalists with transnational business backers, interests, or aspirations. 
Addressing real material needs in terms of housing or hunger, non-governmental 
organizations expanded the engagement of evangelicals beyond firebrand cultural 
crusades and partisan politics, albeit often with growth strategies, marketing plans, and 
fundraising pitches drawn straight from the private sector (Baggett 2000, King 2019). 
Prosperity preachers made further inroads in Africa and Asia via American-born 
visions of charismatic worship, personal uplift, and faithful giving that sat comfortably 
alongside the broader inclusion of the ‘global South’ into capitalist supply chains, labour 
migrations, and commodity flows, all the while explaining such complex economic 
formations in divinely blessed terms and faith-based contractual conditions of ‘give and 
ye shall receive’ (Bowler 2013). 

As in the past, the potential for scandal or financial mismanagement remained a facet 
of the business of global fundamentalism and its derivatives and contemporaries. In 
South Korea, for instance, financial scandals surrounding Yoido Full Gospel Church, 
a Pentecostal megachurch and the largest Protestant body in the world, brought down 
David Yonggi Cho, the church’s founder. Convicted in 2014 of embezzling $12 million 
from the church’s coffers, Cho's actions moved a cadre of disillusioned younger believers 
toward a micro-church approach, building a coffee klatch Christianity that affirmed a 
new kind of fundamentalism, one that openly rejected ostentation and embroilment 
in politics (Strother 2017). Hillsong faced similar trials and tribulations. In 2020, Brian 
Houston fired Carl Lentz, citing ‘leadership issues and breaches of trust, plus a re- 
cent revelation of moral failures. The married Lentz, a rising star in the organization, 
admitted to multiple affairs (Graham 2020). Lentz’s fall from grace opened the door to 
internal and external investigations into ‘stories about the church that included exploit- 
ation, bullying, and alienation. Hillsongs celebrity joiners and orbiters, which included 
pop stars like Justin Bieber and Selena Gomez along with big-name athletes like Kevin 
Durant, began distancing themselves from the church (French and Adler 2021). Then in 
2022, Houston himself resigned as global senior pastor after reports of ‘inappropriate 
behavior’ towards two women, and charges that he had covered up the abuse of children 
by his father, Frank Houston, a prominent Pentecostal pastor in the 1970s. Hillsong’s 
board of directors issued an anodyne public statement acknowledging that ‘change is 
needed’ (‘Hillsong Church Founder’ 2022), which smacked of a corporate board's spin 
on the ousting of a disgraced CEO, a move perhaps to be expected at a church so shaped 
by an unapologetic can-do internal culture of business-speak strategizing and perpetual 
brand-building. Hillsong’s standing and popular brandscape—it still counts 150,000 
congregants in 30 countries—may prove that cultural influence and media-reach 
outweighs any one leader’s fall from grace, at least in terms of its lasting legacy in a long 
line of globe-trotting, business-minded, fundamentalist ventures. 

Despite fundamentalism’s American roots, the movement's future might best be 
understood as a project with the United States decreasingly important in determining 
how business relates to its social and religious terms and conditions. Future fundamen- 
talist rhythms might sound as predictable and repetitious as the choruses and melodies 
that make up the ‘Hillsong Sound’ But as anyone who has spent time onstage or behind 
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a soundboard knows, no singer sings exactly the same way as they have in the past, and 
no guitarist plays exactly the same riff at every venue on a tour. Improvisations and cre- 
ative departures occur. Moreover, audiences new and old will follow along in their own 
way, with myriad meanings potentially taken from each sacred moment of emotional, 
social, and political engagement. The money changing hands, however, will likely re- 
main as it has been for decades: fundamental to the faith. 
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CHAPTER 32 


DANIEL K. WILLIAMS 


Tue Christian Right is an American conservative political movement forged by theo- 
logically conservative evangelical Protestants, along with a few Roman Catholics, in 
the late 1970s. In the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, the Christian Right 
transformed the Republican Party from a pro-business, moderately pro-choice party 
dominated by mainline Protestants into a more socially conservative party that echoed 
the Christian Right’s opposition to abortion and same-sex marriage. The Christian 
Right also politicized white evangelicalism by turning Christian television and radio, 
along with evangelical churches, into bastions of Republican Party support. 

In its current manifestation in the United States, the Christian Right is a uniquely 
American phenomenon, because in no other country have evangelicals allied them- 
selves so thoroughly with a major political party and identified their theology with a 
particular political programme. While Pentecostals and theologically conservative 
Protestants in several other countries (most recently, in Latin America) have made 
political alliances with anti-communist right-wing candidates, the Christian Right in 
the United States is an American Christian nationalist movement that fused a long- 
standing Protestant view of the United States as a divinely chosen covenant nation with 
a socially conservative moral agenda that developed in response to the social changes 
of the 1960s and 1970s. The Christian Right grafted this vision onto the political agenda 
of the Republican Party, creating a partisan alliance that changed the theological and 
political direction of American evangelicalism in ways that made it distinct from the 
political vision of evangelicals outside of the United States. The chapter will examine the 
roots of these views by surveying their twentieth-century development and contrasting 
them with evangelical political activism of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
because even though the Christian Right did not emerge as a recognizable political force 
until the late 1970s, it cannot be adequately understood without considering the much 
longer history of American white evangelicals’ relationship to political conservatism. 
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WHITE EVANGELICAL POLITICS BEFORE 
THE 1970S 


When evangelicalism developed as a transatlantic movement in the eighteenth-century 
English-speaking world, it was not associated with a particular political ideology, al- 
though its emphasis on individual conversion and engagement with issues of so- 
cial justice made it broadly compatible with both Lockean classical liberalism and the 
antislavery movement. In Britain, white evangelicals such as the pastor and hymn 
writer John Newton, the evangelist John Wesley, and the politician William Wilberforce 
spoke out against slavery, with some joining with black evangelicals, such as Olaudah 
Equiano, to pass legislation against the slave trade. In North America, the majority of 
Presbyterian ministers—along with numerous Congregationalists, Methodists, and 
Baptists—supported the American Revolution. In the early nineteenth century, evan- 
gelical Baptists and Methodists—especially those on the frontier—supported the 
Jeffersonian Republicans (and later, the Jacksonian Democrats) because of their suspi- 
cion of federal power and upper-class interests, and their belief in individual liberty and 
church-state separation. By contrast, New England Congregationalist ministers who 
wanted to see greater government support for Christian institutions and moral reform 
causes supported first the Federalist Party and then, after its demise, the Whig Party 
(Den Hartog 2015, Hatch 1989, Noll 2003). 

By the mid-nineteenth century, white evangelicals in the United States were split 
politically along regional lines, with many evangelical Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians in the North opposing slavery as incompatible with the Golden Rule and 
the principles of Christianity, and evangelical members of those same denominations in 
the South defending it as a divinely sanctioned scriptural institution. After the Civil War, 
many evangelicals in the North supported both the Republican Party (the antislavery 
party of Abraham Lincoln) and the cause of moral reform, especially the temperance 
movement. In the South, white evangelicals remained loyal both to the Democratic 
Party (which at the time was a states’ rights party that wanted to limit federal power) 
and to an individualistic theology that emphasized personal conversion and piety far 
more than societal reform. But by the beginning of the twentieth century, evangel- 
ical Protestants in both the North and South found common ground in their oppos- 
ition to alcohol and support for Prohibition (Abzug 1994, Foster 2002, Heyrman 1997, 
Snay 1993). 

The fundamentalist movement of the early twentieth century was not primarily a 
political movement, and it was not allied with a single political party, but because the 
movement was in part a reaction against secularizing trends, some fundamentalists 
took their campaigns into the political arena. In the 1920s, fundamentalists such as 
William Bell Riley and William Jennings Bryan lobbied for state legislation restricting 
the teaching of evolution in public schools. In 1928, Texas fundamentalist Baptist pastor 
J. Frank Norris, along with numerous other conservative Protestants (especially Baptists 
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and Methodists), campaigned against the Catholic anti-Prohibitionist Democratic presi- 
dential nominee, Al Smith. But the fundamentalists of the 1920s did not unite behind 
a single political party. Some conservative evangelical Protestants in the North, such 
as revivalist Billy Sunday, were Republicans. Most white Protestants in the South were 
Democrats—though, as Norris's example showed, they were willing to break tempor- 
arily with the party when it nominated a Catholic ‘wet’ Bryan, a three-time Democratic 
presidential nominee and former Secretary of State, was a Democratic partisan who 
opposed the Republican monied interests. But despite their partisan divisions, most 
(though not quite all) American fundamentalists and other conservative Protestants of 
the 1920s were united in their support for Prohibition, their fear of Catholic political 
power, their strong opposition to secular trends, and their commitment to maintaining 
Protestant Christian influences in law and government (Sutton 2014). 

In the 1930s, northern fundamentalists mobilized against President Franklin 
Roosevelt, not only because they strongly objected to his repeal of Prohibition but also 
because they suspected that the growth of a government social welfare state under the 
New Deal would lead to an anti-Christian government that they connected with the 
biblical Antichrist. Most northern fundamentalists of the 1930s were premillennial 
dispensationalists who believed in an imminent bodily return of Jesus and an ensuing 
reign of tribulation under the dominion of the Antichrist. Eschewing the optimism of 
the early nineteenth-century evangelicals, they were sceptical about the possibility of so- 
cietal reform, and they expected the world to become more evil in the days leading up to 
Jesus's Second Coming. The First World War, followed by their own failure to win their 
battles with theologically liberal modernists for control of their own denominations and 
denominational colleges, made them pessimistic about the future, and the national lib- 
eralization of sexual mores in the 1920s, along with the repeal of Prohibition in 1933, did 
nothing to assuage their fears. While nothing in fundamentalist theology required an 
opposition to large government social welfare programmes, the movement's interpret- 
ation of sin and conversion in strictly individualistic terms led fundamentalists to be 
suspicious of both ‘Bolshevism and mainline Protestantism’s social gospel. Many funda- 
mentalist premillennial dispensationalists also interpreted the prophecies of Revelation 
as a warning against the unbridled growth of the secular state (Sutton 2014). 

A few fundamentalists, such as Kansas Christian newspaper editor Gerald Winrod 
and Disciples of Christ minister and broadcaster Gerald L. K. Smith, fused conservative 
opposition to the New Deal and American internationalism with overt anti-Semitism. 
But a larger number of fundamentalists were Christian Zionists who expected the Jews 
(and a restored state of Israel in particular) to play a key role in God’s eschatological 
plan for the end times. Whether anti-Semitic or not, fundamentalists who denounced 
the New Deal were out of step with the sentiments of most Protestants. Mainline 
Protestant organizations such as the Federal Council of Churches had already embraced 
the social gospel and protections of workers’ rights since the early twentieth century, 
and they lauded the New Deal. In the impoverished South, the New Deal’s social relief 
programmes were welcomed even by theologically conservative evangelical Protestants; 
the Alabama Baptist convention passed a resolution in 1933 endorsing the New Deal, and 
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some southern rural Baptist and Pentecostal ministers believed that it might not have 
gone far enough. But in the North, fundamentalist institutions such as Illinois’ Wheaton 
College (which identified with fundamentalism at the time) were more concerned about 
defending free enterprise (Bailey 1964: 114, Flynt 2005, Ribuffo 1983, Sutton 2014). 

The new evangelical movement of the 1940s, which updated the principles of fun- 
damentalism to allow for a greater degree of interdenominational cooperation and so- 
cial engagement, generally leaned toward the centre-right wing of the Republican Party. 
Like the fundamentalists of the 1920s and 1930s, the new evangelicals of the 1940s were 
strongly anti-communist and supportive of greater restrictions on alcohol. They were 
suspicious of Catholic power, and they believed in maintaining Protestant Christian 
influence in government and public institutions. Their strong opposition to com- 
munism led them to ally with hawkish Republicans during the early years of the Cold 
War. Billy Graham, the best-known public representative of the evangelical movement 
in the 1950s, became a strong ally of President Dwight Eisenhower and his vice- 
president, Richard Nixon. Surveys of evangelical Protestant ministers conducted by 
Christianity Today (which Graham founded) showed that in the late 1950s, Republicans 
outnumbered Democrats among Christianity Today readers by about two to one, and 
that 85 per cent of white evangelical pastors supported Eisenhower over his Democratic 
opponent, Adlai Stevenson, in 1956 (Williams 2010: 15-28). 

Eisenhower was a mainline Protestant, but his promotion of an ecumenical Judaeo- 
Christian civil religion of the Cold War found support among evangelicals like 
Graham who wanted to see God and morality at the centre of American public life. 
Eisenhower signed into law legislation adding the words ‘under God’ to the pledge of 
allegiance and making ‘In God We Trust’ the national motto. The fusion of religion with 
American democracy and Cold War defences against communism, which was the core 
of American civil religion in the 1950s, would continue to guide the approach of the 
Christian Right when the movement emerged a generation later. When Eisenhower’s 
vice-president, Richard Nixon, ran for president against John F. Kennedy, a Catholic 
Democrat, in 1960, evangelical support for the Republican presidential ticket became 
even more pronounced. Graham worked behind the scenes to mobilize a conservative 
Protestant vote for Nixon, and evangelical magazines warned about the dangers of a 
Catholic in the White House. Some interpreted Kennedy’s election as a national rejec- 
tion of God (Kruse 2015, Williams 2010: 25-8, 50-6). 

Although opposition to Kennedy temporarily united a wide group of conservative 
Protestants, ranging all the way from fundamentalists such as Bob Jones Sr. and Bob 
Jones Jr. to mainline Protestants such as Norman Vincent Peale, the political unity 
was very short-lived. By 1962, the cause of civil rights, along with other related issues, 
fractured the conservative Protestant political coalition. Before the late 1950s, many 
conservative white evangelicals (including Graham) used the term ‘fundamentalist’ to 
describe themselves, but after Graham's split from fundamentalist separationists such 
as Bob Jones Sr., Bob Jones Jr., and Carl McIntire—all of whom objected to his will- 
ingness to cooperate with mainline Protestants who did not subscribe to fundamen- 
talist doctrines—the term ‘fundamentalist’ increasingly became reserved for a narrower 
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subset of conservative Protestants that included rigid separatists such as Jones and 
McIntire and right-wing anti-communist religious broadcasters such as Billy James 
Hargis. While Graham invited Martin Luther King Jr. to lead an invocation at his 1957 
New York crusade and insisted on racially integrated seating at all of his evangelistic 
crusades after 1953, and while Christianity Today cautiously endorsed the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, fundamentalists such as McIntire, Hargis, and John R. Rice (an independent 
Baptist who edited the nation’s most widely circulated fundamentalist periodical, The 
Sword of the Lord) strongly denounced the civil rights movement and the ‘lawless- 
ness of Martin Luther King and others’ (Williams 2010: 87). Graham and most other 
evangelicals pursued a more moderate course, but still supported both the Vietnam 
War and Richard Nixon. Graham met regularly with Nixon’s White House aide H. R. 
Haldeman during the president's re-election campaign to give the White House ad- 
vice about how to appeal to evangelical voters. The tactics apparently worked, because 
Nixon won more than 80 per cent of the white evangelical vote in 1972 (Kellstedt et al. 
2007: 271-5, Miller 2009). 

A small but vocal contingent of younger white evangelicals objected to Graham’s 
identification of evangelical moral values with the Republican Party. Evangelicals for 
McGovern, an organization founded by Jim Wallis, Ronald Sider, and a few other nor- 
thern evangelical students and academics in their twenties and thirties, argued that the 
teachings of Jesus compelled evangelicals to pursue a political programme that would 
alleviate poverty and end the Vietnam War—stances more closely aligned with the 
Democratic Party than with Nixon’s Republicans. During Nixon's re-election campaign, 
Evangelicals for McGovern’s influence was limited, because most white evangelicals 
were still too strongly anti-communist and too concerned about national moral order to 
support a Democratic presidential candidate that they viewed as too soft on communism 
and civil disorder. But after the Watergate scandal, a number of evangelicals—including 
even Graham—decided that evangelicals had made a mistake in allying themselves too 
closely with a particular president or political party. A presidential candidate's char- 
acter mattered more than his party label, evangelical magazines declared. In 1976, 
white evangelicals split their vote nearly evenly between born-again Southern Baptist 
Democratic candidate Jimmy Carter and the quietly pious Episcopalian, Republican 
Gerald Ford, with Carter receiving more support from southern evangelicals and Ford 
receiving more support from Protestants in the North (Swartz 2012, Williams 2020). 


CULTURAL CONFLICT AND THE BEGINNING 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RIGHT 


Many conservative evangelicals hoped that with a born-again president such as Carter 
in the White House, they could reverse the nation’s moral drift. During the 1970s, many 
conservative Christians (both evangelical and Catholic) became alarmed about the 
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sexual revolution, the feminist movement, the rapid rise in the divorce rate, and the in- 
crease in illicit drug use. Like many other Americans, they worried that the nation was 
declining; the energy crisis, stagflation, and the loss of the Vietnam War were signs that 
something had gone badly wrong since the early 1960s. Following a centuries-long trad- 
ition of conservative Protestant jeremiads that were rooted in an understanding of the 
United States as a Christian nation that would be blessed or cursed according to its re- 
sponse to God’s covenant, many conservative evangelicals of the 1970s, ranging from 
the centrist evangelical Billy Graham to the fundamentalist Jerry Falwell, warned that 
the nation would be destroyed if it continued rebelling against God. Sexual licentious- 
ness and the decline of the two-parent nuclear family were not merely personal moral 
problems, but national, social, and political crises, since they threatened the survival of 
the nation. According to some conservative evangelicals of the 1970s, these crises had a 
political solution. 

In the early to mid-1970s, conservative Christians enlisted in single-issue grassroots 
political movements to combat particular aspects of cultural liberalism or secularism, 
particularly those related to the preservation of the traditional family and conserva- 
tive gender roles. Phyllis Schlafly, a conservative Catholic from Illinois, mobilized nu- 
merous conservative Protestant women from Churches of Christ and Southern Baptist 
congregations to oppose the Equal Rights Amendment and convince legislators in 
their states not to vote for its ratification. Championing conservative views of gender 
distinctions as inviolable and divinely created, women such as Lottie Beth Hobbs, an 
Oklahoma Church of Christ member who founded Women Who Want to Be Women, 
took Schlafly’s message to the women in their own churches and mobilized female 
evangelical activists in the fight against feminism, which they viewed as a hostile force 
that threatened the home. In 1977, Christian singer Anita Bryant, a Southern Baptist in 
Miami, Florida, launched a successful campaign to rescind Miami's gay rights ordin- 
ance, because she believed that an ordinance that protected gay public-school teachers 
from being fired because of their sexual orientation threatened children (Brown 2002, 
Critchlow 2005, Fejes 2008). 

A few evangelicals also enlisted in the campaign against abortion, which the Supreme 
Court legalized nationwide in Roe v. Wade (1973). The pro-life movement had been 
started by Catholics, and evangelicals were at first reticent to join it, both because of their 
long-standing suspicion of Catholicism and because abortion was not yet an urgent 
matter of concern for most evangelicals. Although the majority of evangelicals opposed 
elective abortion, most also believed in exceptions in cases of rape and incest, dangers 
to a woman's life, and, for many evangelicals, threats to a woman's health. But the rapid 
proliferation of abortion clinics after Roe, along with the increase in the abortion rate 
(which reached more than 1 million abortions per year by the late 1970s), convinced 
some evangelicals that abortion was a national crisis. Texas Baptist pastor Robert 
Holbrook began mobilizing Southern Baptists against abortion in 1973—an effort that 
convinced the Southern Baptist Convention to move towards a moderately more re- 
strictive stance on abortion in 1976 and then to pass a full-throated endorsement of the 
pro-life cause in 1980. Trinity Evangelical Divinity School professor Harold O. J. Brown 
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launched the first interdenominational evangelical pro-life organization, Christian 
Action Council, in 1976. But the most influential mobilizer of evangelical opposition 
to abortion was Francis Schaeffer, whose film documentary How Should We Then Live? 
(along with a book of the same title) reached hundreds of thousands of evangelicals after 
its premiere in 1976 and convinced many that Roe v. Wade was a travesty of justice that 
relativized the value of human life (Williams 2010: 111-20, 133-58). 

While Schaeffer had a profound influence on many evangelicals who joined the anti- 
abortion movement (Randall Terry, founder of Operation Rescue, cited Schaeffer as 
a catalyst for his political activity, as did Lynchburg, Virginia, Baptist pastor and tele- 
vangelist Jerry Falwell), he was equally influential in mobilizing evangelicals against 
‘secular humanism, a broad term that referred to almost any culturally liberal or secular 
philosophy, from Darwinian evolutionary theory to second-wave feminism. As a con- 
servative American Presbyterian living in the largely post-Christian Switzerland in 
the 1960s and 1970s, Schaeffer believed he had seen the dangers of godless relativistic 
philosophies first hand and he wanted to protect the United States from their influence. 
Although he had once been somewhat to the left of centre on issues of race and the 
environment, he was conservative in his view of America as a Christian nation, and 
he encouraged Falwell to join forces with other social conservatives (even those who 
were not fundamentalist Protestants) to oppose secularizing trends through political 
activism (Hankins 2008). 

In 1976, evangelicals often argued that they could reverse the course of secular hu- 
manism by electing godly-minded Christians to public office, but after their disappoint- 
ment with Carter, many became convinced that they could change the nation’s moral 
direction only by changing the nation’s law. This meant that they would vote for any can- 
didate who pledged to support their legislative agenda, regardless of the candidate's re- 
ligious beliefs or moral character. In 1979, new political action committees or Christian 
lobbying groups, including the Moral Majority and Christian Voice, formed to register 
conservative Christians to vote and pressure candidates to support their legislative 
objectives. Following the practice of other political lobbying organizations, Christian 
Voice gave ratings to each member of Congress based on issues of concern to conserva- 
tive evangelicals. The Moral Majority, Jerry Falwell’s organization, issued a ten-point set 
of political priorities that included action on abortion, homosexuality, and support for 
Israel. 

Other conservative evangelicals, including Campus Crusade for Christ founder Bill 
Bright, Religious Roundtable founder Ed McAteer, and Southern Baptist Convention 
president Adrian Rogers, campaigned for a constitutional amendment to restore prayer 
in public schools, an idea that gained widespread support from many politically active 
conservative evangelical leaders, including Falwell, because of its promise to restore God 
to the centre of American public life. Religious broadcaster Pat Robertson capitalized 
on this sentiment when he organized a 200,000-person rally on the Washington mall 
in April 1980 called “Washington for Jesus. ‘America has one last chance; televangelist 
Jimmy Swaggart told the crowd. ‘God help us to put the Bible back in our schools and 
our public life, and may we truly be one nation under God’ (Williams 2010: 182). 
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In keeping with the strong anti-communism of the Eisenhower years, Falwell and 
other Christian Right leaders advocated a more hawkish approach to the Soviet Union, 
and denounced the second Strategic Arms Limitation Agreement (SALT II), a treaty 
between the United States and the Soviet Union to limit the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons, as too accommodating to communist Russia. They also advocated a strong 
military alliance with Israel, which had become a key priority for many evangelical pre- 
millennial dispensationalists by the 1970s, when popular books, such as Hal Lindsey’s 
Late, Great Planet Earth (1970), revived and popularized a long-standing dispensation- 
alist view that accorded Israel a central role in the end times. 

The platform of the Republican Party and presidential candidate Ronald Reagan al- 
ready aligned with much of this agenda, and the Moral Majority and other conserva- 
tive evangelical political organizations allied themselves with the GOP (the Grand Old 
Party, a nickname for Republicanism since the 1870s). In response, the Republican Party 
adopted a platform that endorsed much of the rest of their social agenda—including 
opposition to abortion and support for school prayer. Reagan made several campaign 
appearances at conservative evangelical venues during his 1980 campaign, setting a pre- 
cedent for other Republican presidential candidates for the next few decades. Christian 
Voice launched a subsidiary called Christians for Reagan, and Falwell’s Moral Majority 
registered at least two million new evangelical voters. Approximately two-thirds of 
white evangelical voters supported Reagan in 1980, and 80 per cent did so in 1984. A ma- 
jority of white evangelicals voted Republican in every presidential election after the 
1980s, with white evangelical support for the Republican presidential ticket exceeding 
70 per cent in every election after 2000 (Williams 2010). 

As journalists quickly realized, the mobilization of the Moral Majority and other 
related organizations was a new turn in evangelical politics, and they began using the 
term ‘Christian Right’ or ‘Religious Right’ to describe this new movement. Although 
conservative white evangelicals had been voting Republican for decades, the creation 
of organizations such as the Moral Majority ushered in an era of closer cooperation be- 
tween white evangelicalism and Republican partisan politics, because it was the first 
time that some evangelical pastors attempted to mobilize born-again Christians as a 
united voting bloc and use their political muscle to target particular candidates for de- 
feat while supporting others who championed their set of legislative priorities. The focus 
of the Moral Majority and Christian Voice on congressional and presidential candidates’ 
issue positions rather than personal character was a departure from evangelical political 
priorities of the mid-1970s, and it turned conservative evangelical voters into a political 
interest group. 

What exactly caused the rise of the Christian Right continues to be a matter of schol- 
arly debate. Most likely, multiple factors were involved. A few scholars, such as Randall 
Balmer, emphasize the role of racial backlash in the formation of the Christian Right 
by noting that several key Christian Right leaders, including Falwell, became politically 
active through a campaign against an Internal Revenue Service directive that threatened 
the tax-exempt status of Christian schools that did not comply with federal civil rights 
law. Falwell and other Christian Right leaders entered politics in order to protect their 
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racially unbalanced or discriminatory private schools, Balmer argues, and the Christian 
Right was thus part of a larger racial backlash that shaped late twentieth-century 
southern and national politics (Balmer 2006). Other scholars, such as Ruth Murray 
Brown and Seth Dowland, have emphasized the gender politics of the movement, and 
portray it as a backlash against feminism or other perceived threats to the heterosexual, 
two-parent, nuclear family (Brown 2002, Dowland 2015). The early scholarship on the 
Christian Right emphasized the movement's origins in the 1970s, and looked for issues 
of concern in that decade to explain evangelicalism’s alliance with the GOP. But more re- 
cent scholarship, such as the work of Darren Dochuk, Kevin Kruse, and Matthew Avery 
Sutton, has demonstrated that Republican voting and politically conservative ideology 
among white evangelicals began long before the 1970s—which means that the forma- 
tion of the Christian Right in the late 1970s was less a break with historic evangelical pol- 
itical priorities than a reiteration (Dochuk 2011, Kruse 2015, Sutton 2014). 

Yet even though the Christian Right of the late 1970s was rooted in a half century 
of growing fundamentalist commitment to the Republican Party, the cultural changes 
of the 1970s were still a catalyst for a new phase of conservative evangelical activity— 
a phase that turned born-again Christians into an issues-focused voting bloc. The 
Christians who joined the Moral Majority were motivated both by fear as they looked at 
undesirable changes in American society and by hopeful optimism as they contemplated 
their own numerical strength. As Pat Robertson said in 1979, ‘We have together, with the 
Protestants and Catholics, enough votes to run the country. And when the people say, 
“We've had enough,’ we are going to take over’ (Williams 2010: 159). 

Conservative evangelicals were newly confident about their power in the 1970s be- 
cause, despite the overall drop in church attendance rates and the decline of mainline 
Protestant denominations during this era, conservative evangelical denominations 
such as the Southern Baptist Convention were rapidly growing. Nearly all of the nation’s 
largest congregations were evangelical; they included such churches as Adrian Rogers's 
28,000-member Bellevue Baptist Church in Memphis, Tennessee, and Jerry Falwell’s 
16,000-member Thomas Road Baptist Church in Lynchburg, Virginia. The nation’s most 
popular televangelists were mostly evangelical, and some of them, including Falwell and 
Robertson, had an audience of over a million regular viewers. Falwell and Robertson 
both started successful Christian universities, and they raised tens of millions of dollars 
for their ministries each year (Miller 2014, Williams 2010: 160-2). Perhaps it was not 
surprising that these successful religious entrepreneurs believed that they could exert 
the political muscle to protect their enterprises from government interference while 
simultaneously rescuing the nation from moral decline. 

In the early 1980s, some observers expected that this new alliance between con- 
servative evangelicals and the Republican Party would be short-lived. The business 
interests and libertarian conservatives in the Republican Party would find they had 
little in common with Christian conservatives, and conservative evangelicals, in turn, 
would become frustrated with the Republican Party’s refusal to pass anti-abortion and 
school prayer legislation. But this is not what happened. Although President Reagan 
gave more rhetorical than substantive support to the Christian Right—and although a 
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Republican Senate refused to approve the anti-abortion and school prayer amendments 
the Christian Right favoured—conservative evangelicals gave Reagan stronger support 
in 1984 than they had in 1980. After the mid-1980s, they also began to connect their 
agenda to a conservative judicial strategy—a shift in priorities that strengthened their 
alliance with the Republican Party. 

In the early 1980s, the Christian Right, like the pro-life movement, campaigned for 
an anti-abortion constitutional amendment, believing that this was the best way to pro- 
tect unborn human life from the moment of conception. But after this proposal failed in 
1983, both the pro-life movement and the Christian Right turned their attention to chan- 
ging the Supreme Court through judicial appointments, a strategy they believed offered 
a faster route to overturning Roe v. Wade. Republican judicial nominees did not always 
perform as expected: two of the Supreme Court justices that Reagan appointed (Sandra 
Day O'Connor and Anthony Kennedy) voted in 1992 to affirm the main tenets of Roe 
in Planned Parenthood v. Casey, as did one of President George H. W. Bush’s nominees 
(David Souter). And even when a Republican president did nominate a strong anti- 
Roe judge, a Democratic Senate might refuse to confirm the nominee, as happened in 
1987, when Reagan's nominee, Judge Robert Bork, incurred Democratic opposition for 
being too vocal in opposing both Roe and civil rights legislation. Nevertheless, as it be- 
came clear that a Democratic president would never nominate a justice who opposed 
Roe, both the evangelical-dominated Christian Right and the traditionally Catholic- 
dominated pro-life movement became increasingly committed to the Republican Party 
as their only hope of reversing Roe (Williams 2016: 244-68, Ziegler 2015). 

In 1980, abortion was only one of the Christian Right’s political concerns, but by the 
late 1980s it became their top priority. The issue had strong appeal for many conservative 
evangelical women, such as the members of Concerned Women for America (CWA), 
which was founded in 1979 by Beverly LaHaye, wife of San Diego Baptist pastor and au- 
thor Tim LaHaye. The pro-life cause also appealed to young Baby Boomer or Generation 
X evangelicals who considered it a social justice cause of the highest magnitude. The 
leaders of the Christian Right in the early 1980s—such as Jerry Falwell, Pat Robertson, 
Tim and Beverly LaHaye, and Adrian Rogers—were Christian nationalists who had 
come of political age during the early years of the Cold War and were old enough to 
fondly remember the civil religion of the Eisenhower era. But evangelical Baby 
Boomers, along with the college students of the 1980s, had been shaped by the legacy of 
the civil rights movement and the rights consciousness of the 1970s, and they fused this 
with the apocalyptic imagery of spiritual warfare that pervaded Christian music of the 
1980s, as well as many evangelical sermons. Capitalizing on this sentiment, the young 
charismatic Christian Randall Terry led the pro-life movement to embrace the politics 
of civil disobedience and convinced 40,000 people (many of whom were other young 
evangelicals) to get arrested for blocking the doors of abortion clinics. Falwell was at 
first reluctant to endorse this tactic, but in the end supported Terry’s operation (Johnson 
2019, Luhr 2009, Risen and Thomas 1998). 

In another sign of conservative evangelicalism’s growing restlessness, Pat 
Robertson ran for the 1988 Republican presidential nomination, believing that the 
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Christian Right could not trust its agenda to George Bush or any of the party’s other 
more conventional choices. Republican Party operatives found it difficult to take 
Robertson seriously at first, but when he finished second in the Iowa caucuses (be- 
hind only Bob Dole, and ahead of George Bush and Jack Kemp), he was temporarily 
seen as a formidable contender. But Robertson failed to win a majority of the evangel- 
ical vote, let alone the votes of non-evangelical Republicans. Falwell, who supported 
Bush, refused to endorse the charismatic televangelist, and most other Baptists and 
non-charismatic evangelicals likewise refused to support a candidate who was too 
closely identified with a brand of Christianity that they perhaps viewed as heterodox 
(Williams 2010: 214-20). By the late 1980s, evangelicals who had voted for the non- 
evangelical Reagan over the evangelical Carter were much more eager to support a 
conventional Republican candidate who could win (as long as that candidate pledged 
to support their agenda on abortion and other matters) than an evangelical candidate 
who could not. 


FROM ‘MORAL MAJORITY TO A 
PROTECTED MINORITY 


Despite its failures, Robertson's candidacy highlighted a new addition to the Christian 
Rights agenda: religious liberty. In the early 1980s, the Christian Right had usu- 
ally positioned themselves as a ‘moral majority, because conservative evangelicals 
(including Robertson) believed that a majority of Americans supported their agenda. 
But they discovered that, in the religiously pluralistic environment of the 1980s, even 
some of the least controversial aspects of civil religion of the early post-war era (such 
as school prayer) could not attract majority support. Frustrated by lack of progress, 
many conservative evangelicals (including Robertson during his presidential cam- 
paign) began employing a new rights-based argument: born-again Christians were a 
minority, and they deserved protection from discrimination, both because of the First 
Amendment and because religion was a protected category under civil rights law. 

This new argument became mainstream partly because of the efforts of the most in- 
fluential Christian Right organization of the 1990s: the Christian Coalition. Robertson 
founded the Christian Coalition in 1989, shortly after his failed presidential bid, but its 
success was due to Ralph Reed, the 27-year-old executive director he hired who had an 
understanding of politics that Falwell and Robertson lacked. Reed knew that the key to 
party takeover was a ‘stealth strategy’ that began with local elections and made presiden- 
tial choices a secondary priority. Beginning with the mailing list from Robertson’s presi- 
dential campaign, he recruited conservative evangelical Christians with the promise 
that political activity could protect them from discrimination from the federal govern- 
ment. He then channelled the Christians he mobilized into Republican Party activity, 
first in school board and city elections, and then in congressional races. 
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By 1994, the Christian Coalition exercised a controlling influence in 18 state 
Republican parties and a strong influence in 13 others. Because of this control of the 
Republican Party (especially in the Sunbelt), the congressional Republicans elected in 
the Republican takeover of Congress in 1994 included an unusually high number of so- 
cial conservatives. In the 1980s, fewer than half of Republican gubernatorial and Senate 
candidates were social conservatives, but by the mid-1990s, nearly three-quarters were. 
Congressional Republican leaders now paid unprecedented attention to the Christian 
Right. In 1998, House Majority Whip Tom Delay created the Values Action Team to hold 
weekly meetings between House Republicans and Christian Right leaders to coordinate 
legislative strategy (Watson 1997). 

Besides the Christian Coalition, two other Christian Right organizations were ef- 
fective lobbying forces in the 1990s: the Family Research Council (directed by Gary 
Bauer, who had been a sub-cabinet official in the Reagan administration) and Focus on 
the Family, led by radio show host and bestselling author James Dobson. Dobson, a life- 
long member of the Church of the Nazarene who had earned a doctorate in child de- 
velopment from the University of Southern California and held a faculty position in 
USC’s School of Medicine, had first established himself as an evangelical culture war- 
rior with the publication in 1970 of his bestselling Dare to Discipline, a socially conser- 
vative parenting guide that reacted against permissive childrearing. Dobson followed 
this up with numerous other bestselling family advice books, but it was his Colorado 
Springs-based radio programme, Focus on the Family (which was the third most popular 
radio broadcast in the United States by the mid-1990s), that made him the second- 
most admired evangelical in America, behind only Billy Graham. By the early 1990s, 
Dobson had become increasingly concerned about threats to the family—especially 
homosexuality—and he used his radio programme to call his multimillion-member 
audience to action. His lobbying efforts influenced voters in Colorado to approve an 
anti-gay-rights referendum in 1992, which set the stage for a nationwide campaign to 
put anti-gay-rights measures on the ballot in other states. Nearly every Republican 
presidential contender in 1996 met with Dobson to vie for his endorsement, which he 
refused to give. By threatening to boycott the Republican Party and ‘take as many people 
with me as possible, Dobson pressured congressional Republicans into bringing a bevy 
of social legislation to a vote (Stephens 2019, Williams 2010: 242). 

Despite their growing influence in the party, Christian Right leaders remained 
frustrated by their inability to pass their legislative agenda, let alone change the nation’s 
cultural direction. Abortion remained legal, and gay rights were advancing. In 1998, the 
Christian Right pushed for the impeachment of President Bill Clinton, but when the 
Senate refused to convict him, conservative evangelicals were dismayed, and a few gave 
up on politics altogether. Two former leaders of the Moral Majority, Ed Dobson and 
Cal Thomas, published Blinded by Might in 1999 as a renunciation of Christian Right 
politics. The culture, they thought, could not be changed through the Christian Right's 
political strategy. 

A few conservative evangelicals embraced a more extreme version of Christian Right 
politics through the Reconstructionist movement, associated with R. J. Rushdoony 
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and Gary North, both of whom combined libertarian views of economics and a sus- 
picion of the federal government with a commitment to Old Testament law, including 
capital punishment for homosexuals, adulterers, and rebellious older teens. The 
number of thoroughgoing Reconstructionists or ‘theonomists, as they were some- 
times called, probably did not reach much beyond a group of a few thousand people in 
ultraconservative Presbyterian circles, but many Christian Right advocates were at least 
moderately influenced by theonomic thought, especially some in the rapidly growing 
Christian homeschooling movement who advocated for parental rights and appreciated 
the Reconstructionists’ emphasis on patriarchal family authority in defiance of a 
centralized state (McVicar 2015). 

Even as the Christian Right failed to enact most ofits legislative agenda in the 1990s, its 
cultural reach expanded through Christian radio, Christian homeschooling and private- 
school curricula, Christian music, and Christian colleges. Evangelicals’ commitment to 
the Republican Party increased, and the party became more committed to social con- 
servatism. Patrick Henry College in Purcellville, Virginia, established in 2000 by Home 
School Legal Defense Association founder Michael Farris, made it a mission to place 
its students, most of whom came from conservative Christian homeschooling families, 
in internships and staff positions at conservative Republican offices on Capitol Hill. In 
President George W. Bush's administration, Patrick Henry College produced approxi- 
mately as many White House interns as Georgetown University in Washington, DC 
(Rosin 2007). 


THE CHRISTIAN RIGHT IN THE EARLY 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


After the election in 2000 of George W. Bush, an evangelical Christian with a born-again 
testimony, the Christian Right entered a new phase. It became more decentralized, but 
its influence in the Republican Party continued to increase. Conservative evangelical 
voters continued to support Bush's war in Iraq long after most other Americans turned 
against it, because they viewed the Bush administration's broader fight against Islamic 
terrorism as a spiritual battle against evil analogous to the Cold War fight against 
communism. The Republican Party also became even more strongly committed to 
the Christian Rights causes, which, by the beginning of the twenty-first century, had 
largely narrowed to two key issues: abortion and homosexuality (especially same-sex 
marriage). 

James Dobson had warned since the late 1980s that the cultural left would eventu- 
ally make same-sex marriage a priority. In the mid-1990s, cultural conservatives 
attempted to guard against this through the Defense of Marriage Act, which said that 
no state was obligated to recognize same-sex marriages performed in another state. 
Same-sex marriage moved to the top of social conservatives’ agenda in 2004, when 
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the Massachusetts state supreme court mandated the legal recognition of same-sex 
marriage in the Bay State. Other states followed. But public opinion polls indicated that 
the majority of Americans opposed same-sex marriage, which gave Christian Right 
leaders hope that they could stop same-sex marriages through the ballot box or, better 
yet, a constitutional amendment. 

President Bush, who supported the Christian Right’s position on abortion and other 
matters, was at first reluctant to expend political capital on a potentially divisive anti- 
gay-rights issue, but when Christian Right leaders such as James Dobson and Richard 
Land persuaded White House advisor Karl Rove that they considered the matter a top 
priority, the president endorsed the Federal Marriage Amendment, as did the 2004 
Republican Party platform. Exit polling in the 2004 presidential election showed that 
in a close race, the issue might have brought socially conservative voters to the polls in 
Ohio, and was perhaps the key to Bush's narrow victory over his Democratic opponent, 
John Kerry, in the state, thus giving him the electoral vote margin that he needed for re- 
election. Headlines proclaimed that ‘values voters’ were the key to Bush's re-election—a 
perception that solidified the Christian Right’s influence in both the Bush White House 
and the Republican Party (Williams 2010: 251-63). 

Evangelical campaigns against same-sex marriage brought them into alliance with 
conservative Catholics, whose natural-law arguments against same-sex marriage 
provided a more robust philosophical support for the issue than evangelicals had pre- 
viously enjoyed. Although few conservative Catholics had joined either the Moral 
Majority or the Christian Coalition—indeed, on some issues during the 1980s, such 
as support for Reagan's nuclear arms build-up, Falwell’s position was directly opposed 
to the pronouncements of Catholic bishops—the two issues of greatest concern to the 
Christian Right in the early twenty-first century (abortion and same-sex marriage) were 
equal concerns for conservative Catholics. In 1994, Charles Colson and other prominent 
evangelicals joined with Richard John Neuhaus and other conservative Catholics to 
sign Evangelicals and Catholics Together, which noted areas of shared concern (espe- 
cially on abortion) and called for the two groups to work together, in spite of theological 
disagreements (Colson and Neuhaus 1996). 

By the 2010s, both conservative Catholics and conservative evangelicals viewed 
the courts as their only protection from the Obama administration's alleged attacks 
on their religious liberty—a liberty that mainly concerned either same-sex marriage 
or the right to disregard the mandates of President Barack Obama's Affordable Care 
Act. Although Obama's health-care plan excluded surgical abortion from federal 
funding, it mandated that employer-provided health-care plans include coverage for 
emergency contraceptives that many pro-life advocates considered abortifacients, 
since they blocked fertilized eggs from implantation. Both evangelicals and conser- 
vative Catholics united in their defence of employers who refused to provide this 
coverage. They won their case by a five-to-four vote on the Supreme Court in Burwell 
v. Hobby Lobby Stores (2014), but the closely divided vote confirmed the Christian 
Right’s fears that Democratic-appointed justices would not only mandate abortion 
rights and the right to same-sex marriage but would also take away their right of 
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conscience by forcing them to subsidize activities they considered evil. In 2015, some 
of their worst fears were realized when the Supreme Court voted by five to four to re- 
quire both the federal and state governments to grant legal recognition to same-sex 
marriage nationwide. Some conservatives compared this ruling, Obergefell v. Hodges, 
to Roe v. Wade. 

Concerns about the Supreme Court were the primary reason that Christian Right 
leaders supported Donald Trump in 2016. In the Republican presidential primaries, 
most Christian Right leaders, such as James Dobson, endorsed other candidates and 
warned that Trump could not be trusted to appoint conservative justices; Trump's early 
endorsement from Jerry Falwell Jr., president of Liberty University, was a rare excep- 
tion. But at the end of the presidential primaries, Trump won the support of many con- 
servative evangelical leaders by promising them a specific list of conservative judges 
that he would consider appointing to the Supreme Court. Eighty-one per cent of white 
evangelical voters cast their ballots for Trump in 2016, and they remained more strongly 
supportive of the president than any other group (Fea 2018). Trump's appointment of 
a record number of strongly conservative federal judges—as well as Supreme Court 
justices who were solidly conservative and likely to uphold restrictions on abortion— 
endeared him even to some of the few white evangelical leaders who had been sceptical 
about his commitment to their cause. 

Journalists frequently expressed surprise that conservative evangelicals who had 
called for President Bill Clinton’s impeachment in the late 1990s were willing 20 years 
later to defend a president who had had multiple extramarital affairs and who had 
engaged in other political activities that were, in the view of most Democrats, impeach- 
able offences. But these journalists probably overlooked the fact that for the previous 
40 years, the Christian Right had always given a much higher priority to its issues 
agenda than to presidential character or religious identity. What mattered above all for 
the Christian Right was not the Christian identity of a president but the Christian iden- 
tity of the nation—which they thought could be secured only through laws protecting 
marriage and restricting abortion. By 2016, they thought that the Democratic Party was 
not only on the wrong side of these issues but was a threat to their religious freedom 
as well. Despite occasional evangelical and Catholic criticism of some Trump admin- 
istration policies—particularly those related to immigration or foreign policy—strong 
support from social conservatives for Trump's judicial appointments ensured that most 
Christian Right advocates would remain loyal Republican voters. More than three- 
quarters of white evangelical voters cast their ballots for Trump in 2020, just as they had 
in 2016. 


CONCLUSION 


Not all American Christian fundamentalists have been political conservatives, but 
the relationship between fundamentalism and political conservatism has been too 
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widespread and long-lasting to dismiss as coincidental. Was the Christian Right a 
product of fundamentalist theology—and if so, in what ways? 

To some extent, the Christian Right's suspicion of liberal government social 
programmes can be traced to evangelicalism’s individualistic theology. Although some 
American evangelicals of the early nineteenth century embraced social reform as a 
necessary corollary of personal transformation, most believed only in regulating in- 
dividual vice, not addressing structural inequities, because they thought of sin and sal- 
vation primarily in individual terms. By contrast, Catholics, mainline Protestants, and 
black Protestants thought of religion in more communal terms and accorded a much 
greater role to government in solving social problems. But in the view of most white 
evangelicals, the alleviation of poverty should be left to the church, the family, and in- 
dividual citizens, while government should focus on regulating individual moral evil. 
Because of their covenantal understanding of the nation (a view that they inherited 
from the seventeenth-century Puritans), many fundamentalists believed that America’s 
destiny depended on a return to God’s moral standards that could be accomplished 
through moral regulation. 

But if much of the Christian Right's theology was rooted in long-standing evangelical 
Protestant tenets, its agenda was also shaped by historical contingencies of twentieth- 
century America. The fundamentalist movement originated partly as a reaction against 
changes in sexual mores and gender norms in the 1920s, and the Christian Right 
emerged partly as a backlash against the sexual revolution and the second-wave feminist 
movement of the 1960s. Its fusion of Christian nationalism with support for a strong 
military was largely the product of the Cold War, and it led conservative evangelicals 
in the late twentieth and early twenty-first century to ally themselves with neoconser- 
vative hawks, both during Reagan’s military build-up and President George W. Bush's 
War on Terror. Many mainline Protestants, some Catholics, and a few progressive 
evangelicals took the opposite stance, so the Christian Right’s hawkish views set them 
apart from most other Christian groups. The Christian Right’s uncompromising oppos- 
ition to abortion (a product partly of their concern about the sexual revolution) was also 
somewhat anomalous among late twentieth-century Protestants, although it accorded 
well with the views of many faithful Catholics, not only in the United States but in 
other parts of the world, especially Latin America. Partly because of a shared concern 
about abortion and other manifestations of secularism and the sexual revolution, late- 
twentieth and early twenty-first-century evangelicals developed much closer alliances 
with Catholics than any previous generation of American evangelicals had done. But 
unlike pro-life Catholics, conservative evangelicals usually separated abortion from 
other human life issues, such as capital punishment, which they were far more likely 
than Catholics to support. Rather than allow Catholic theological insights to push them 
toward a more critical view of the GOP, they influenced pro-life Catholics to frame their 
political concerns in ways that were more compatible with Republican Party ideology. 

Because the Christian Right was the product of historical contingencies and un- 
expected alliances, pundits repeatedly predicted that it would be short-lived, with 
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pronouncements of its imminent demise occurring during every decade from the 1980s 
to the present. In the twenty-first century, some observers expected the movement to 
decline when younger evangelical voters, who were far less opposed to gay rights and 
same-sex marriage than their parents were, began to replace an older generation whose 
Christian nationalist views were shaped by the early years of the Cold War and the cul- 
tural conflict of the 1970s. But the alliance between evangelicals and the Republican 
Party proved to be more enduring than pundits expected. The Christian Right continued 
to evolve, and some issues that were key concerns for them in the early 1980s (such as 
school prayer) were barely mentioned by the early 2020s. A confident Christian nation- 
alism, accompanied by support for American military expeditions abroad, had been 
replaced by a fear of a liberal government taking away the religious liberty of Christians. 
But the Christian Right’s commitment to the GOP remained, as did the saliency of its 
most prominent issue—abortion. Thus, while a substantial minority of American 
evangelicals (along with numerous evangelicals outside of the United States) were vocal 
critics of the Christian Right, support for the Republican Party and the Christian Right’s 
agenda continued to increase among American evangelicals as a whole, particularly 
among those with more fundamentalistic beliefs. 
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CHAPTER 33 


BRANTLEY W. GASAWAY 


CHRISTIAN fundamentalists express great respect for the environment but great dis- 
dain for the environmental movement. While acknowledging the need to act as prudent 
stewards of God’s creation, they have refused to soften or to abandon the traditional an- 
thropocentric Christian belief that humans should exercise dominion over the natural 
world. As a result, fundamentalists prioritize human welfare above all other environ- 
mental concerns. In addition, they reject not only most scientists’ warnings regarding 
looming ecological catastrophe but also the government regulations championed by the 
environmental movement. This chapter traces the evolving responses of fundamentalists 
to the rise and development of contemporary environmentalism, with a primary focus 
on the American context. While they agreed that humans should address pollution and 
other ecological degradation, fundamentalist leaders in the 1970s and 1980s accused 
environmentalists of denigrating Christianity and promoting unjustified restrictions on 
private individuals and companies. Their anti-environmentalism hardened in the 1990s 
and early twenty-first century. In reaction to burgeoning sympathy for environmentalist 
perspectives within evangelical circles, fundamentalists and leaders associated with 
the Christian Right mounted campaigns that denied the existence of global warming 
and other ecological dangers. They also portrayed economic development and growth 
as vital rather than detrimental to protecting the environment. The chapter concludes 
by analysing the theological, epistemological, political, and economic factors that led 
fundamentalists to become staunch critics of the environmental movement. 


CONTEMPORARY ENVIRONMENTALISM AND 
FUNDAMENTALIST REACTIONS 


Building upon a wide range of precedents, the modern environmental movement 
emerged in the 1960s as a powerful cultural and political force. In the wake of the 
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Industrial Revolution, nineteenth-century Romanticists and Transcendentalists 
promoted reverence for nature, and public-health concerns about pollution grew 
in America and Europe. The pioneering environmentalist George Perkins Marsh 
published Man and Nature in 1864, warning that humans acted as ‘disturbing agents, 
whose ‘hostile influence’ threatened ecological destruction. At the turn of the century, 
preservationists such as John Muir, founder of the Sierra Club, and conservationists 
such as Gifford Pinchot, inaugural chief of the United States Forest Service, promoted 
political efforts to sustainably protect public lands and natural resources. By the 1950s, 
industrial smog plagued cities throughout the world, and both the US Congress and 
British Parliament began to pass clean water and air acts. Publication of Rachel Carson's 
bestselling book Silent Spring in 1962 galvanized the rise of contemporary environmen- 
talism. Carson popularized scientific analyses of the devastating effects of pesticides 
such as DDT upon the environment, animal populations, and the world’s food supply. 
The resulting public outcry and political attention led to changes in federal laws and 
policies, culminating in the formation of the United States Environmental Protection 
Agency in 1970. Paul Ehrlich’s 1968 book The Population Bomb raised additional fears 
that overpopulation would soon cause worldwide famines and ecological collapse. 
Not least, media coverage of shocking catastrophes—such as a three-million-gallon oil 
spill into the Pacific Ocean off the coast of California in January 1969, and a fire on 
the surface of Ohios Cuyahoga River caused by oil and chemical waste five months 
later—fuelled public perceptions of the need for urgent environmental action. On 22 
April 1970, over 20 million Americans participated in demonstrations as part of the 
first Earth Day. Throughout the world, ‘greer political movements formed, as activist 
organizations such as Greenpeace and environmentalist parties began to coalesce in a 
number of countries (Radkau 2014). 

Christians across different traditions wrestled with the ethical, theological, and 
political implications of environmentalism, particularly in response to Lynn White's 
1967 article “The Historical Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis’ in Science magazine. White, 
a medieval historian, argued that ‘Christianity bears a huge burden of guilt’ for envir- 
onmental problems. Because the Genesis description of creation depicts God’s plan for 
humans to exercise dominion over everything else that God made (Genesis 1: 26-29), 
White identified Christianity as ‘the most anthropocentric religion the world has seer. 
Through Christianity’s influence upon Western culture, he claimed, the principle that 
humans are separate from and superior to the non-human world had become perva- 
sive, even shaping modern secular science and justifying the exploitation of nature for 
human benefits and desires. “We shall continue to have a worsening ecologic crisis, 
White concluded, ‘until we reject the Christian axiom that nature has no reason for 
existence save to serve mam (White 1967: 1205, 1207). In preparation for the inaugural 
Earth Day, organizers included White's essay in The Environmental Handbook: Prepared 
for the First National Environmental Teach-In (1970). In addition to exposing even more 
people to this indictment of Christianity, the handbook contained other chapters that 
promoted alternative religions as significantly more environmentally friendly than the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. 
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White's article and similar criticisms from secular environmentalists put Christians 
on the defensive. Accepting that Christianity bore some blame for ecologically destruc- 
tive ideas and practices, mainline and liberal Protestants began to align themselves 
with the environmental movement. Individual denominations, as well as ecumenical 
organizations such as the National Council of Churches in America and the World 
Council of Churches, issued statements in support of environmentalist policies and 
distanced themselves from traditional Christian anthropocentrism. Leaders in these 
organizations developed theological and biblical arguments regarding the intrinsic 
worth of nature and humans’ ethical responsibilities for serving and protecting the rest 
of God's creation. Theologically conservative Protestants, however, responded more 
cautiously to the burgeoning of environmentalism and more defiantly to White's thesis. 
Most evangelicals affirmed the need to care responsibly for the earth and admitted 
how the doctrine of human dominion had often been abused. But they also rejected 
accusations that Christianity inherently caused or contributed to ecological problems. 
Instead, conservative Christian leaders defended the literal mandate for humans to 
subdue the earth and to rule over animals as part of the original goodness of God’s cre- 
ation. In fact, they claimed, when exercised benevolently as wise stewardship, humans’ 
authority provides a safeguard against environmental devastations. Popular theolo- 
gian and apologist Francis Schaeffer's Pollution and the Death of Man: The Christian 
View of Ecology (1970) represented the most influential early evangelical argument that 
Christians should use their God-given dominion to respect and to heal the earth. 

Fundamentalist Christians initially displayed ambivalence towards environmen- 
talism. On the one hand, a significant number of leaders expressed concerns regarding 
the ecological damage caused by humans. “We have exploited and raped nature; 
lamented Harold Lindsell, the fundamentalist evangelical editor of Christianity Today 
magazine. “We have not only subdued and corrupted it and, if we continue at the rate 
we are going, the planet will shortly be uninhabitable’ (Pogue 2022: 28). A contributor 
to Moody Monthly similarly warned, ‘Our planet could become unfit for human habi- 
tation if man continues to waste and destroy the creation which God placed under 
his dominion’ (Larsen 2001: 82). In response, throughout the 1970s, many leading 
fundamentalists urged followers to reduce consumerist waste, to recycle, to conserve 
water, and to adopt other personal practices endorsed by environmentalists. During 
the 1973 energy crisis, prominent churches such as Jerry Falwell’s Thomas Road Baptist 
Church in Lynchburg, Virginia, W. A. Criswell’s First Baptist Church in Dallas, and 
the Moody Church in Chicago implemented and promoted conservation efforts. 
Fundamentalist homeschooling materials and textbooks distributed by A Beka Book 
Publishers and Bob Jones University Press also encouraged students to appreciate na- 
ture, to conserve its resources, and to become protective managers of God’s creation 
(Pogue 2022: 34-5, 73-6). 

On the other hand, fundamentalist leaders insisted upon separatism from the envir- 
onmental movement itself, condemned it for attacking Christianity, and objected to 
protective public policies and federal regulations. Lindsell accused environmentalists 
of rejecting the biblical doctrine of human dominion and promoting nature worship. 
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Earth Day organizers ‘have gone beyond legitimate concern for our environment; 
he complained, displaying ‘opposition to orthodox Christianity’ and advocating for 
‘old-fashioned paganism’ (Pogue 2022: 29). In a cover article for his Christian Beacon 
magazine entitled “Ecology Anti-Christian, Carl McIntire likewise denounced the en- 
vironmental movement for encouraging people to reject Christianity for more eco- 
friendly religions. In addition, he voiced a scepticism toward environmentalist claims 
prevalent among many fundamentalists. While acknowledging isolated cases of 
pollution, McIntire asserted that the media and scientists sensationalized the scope of 
ecological problems. Not least, he identified government regulations championed by 
environmentalists as comparable to communist control of individuals—a charge shared 
within broader right-wing political circles. The high-school science textbook published 
by Bob Jones University Press in 1974 also downplayed the extent of ecological crises 
and endorsed the secular anti-environmentalist book, The Disaster Lobby: Prophets of 
Ecological Doom and Other Absurdities (1973) by Melvin Grayson and Thomas Shepard. 
Although they disagreed about the seriousness and scale of environmental degradation, 
fundamentalists in the 1970s shared opposition to the environmental movement for its 
seeming incompatibility with Christianity and its politically liberal proposals (Larsen 
2.001: 133-41). 

One subset of fundamentalists who did not minimize the threats of ecological crises 
were those who interpreted them as fulfilments of biblical prophecies. The premil- 
lennialist eschatology widely popular within fundamentalism taught that the Bible 
predicted increasing political turmoil and natural disasters before the imminent Second 
Coming of Christ would inaugurate a thousand-year reign of peace on earth. As his- 
torian Paul Boyer documented, ‘Beginning around 1970, prophecy writers increasingly 
linked such biblical forecasts of catastrophic upheavals in the natural order to the rising 
tempo of environmental concern’ (Boyer 1992: 331-2). Well-known authors such as Hal 
Lindsey, televangelists such as Jack Van Impe, and pastors such as Calvary Chapel’s 
Chuck Smith claimed that scientific warnings of ecological collapse represented signs 
of impending apocalyptic events. Henry M. Morris, the leading young earth advocate 
and founder of the Institute for Creation Research, also acknowledged the severity of 
environmental problems based upon the concurrence of his premillennial expectations 
and scientific evidence (Larsen 2001: 147-50). Notably, apocalyptic fundamentalists 
accepted not only the reality but also the inevitability of ecological crises since they 
seemed to be prophesied in Scripture. As a result, these leaders encouraged few, if 
any, large-scale efforts to stem what appeared to them as divinely ordained environ- 
mental decay. 

While conservative Christians maintained support for individualistic care of God's 
creation through the 1980s, their anti-environmentalist resolve and reputation grew. 
The career of James G. Watt, a conservative Pentecostal who served as Secretary of 
the Interior under President Ronald Reagan, typified fundamentalists’ antagonism 
toward the environmental movement and became a lightning rod for critics. Prior to 
his appointment, Watt worked for a conservative legal foundation that fought envir- 
onmental regulations on corporations. Soon after his confirmation as Secretary of the 
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Interior, he described his role as a public ‘steward’ of natural resources, claiming he 
did ‘not know how many future generations we can count on before the Lord returns; 
and ‘whatever it is we have to manage with a skill to leave the resources needed for fu- 
ture generations’ (Larsen 2001: 161-2). Largely ignoring his latter comment on prudent 
management, environmental activists and many media outlets accused Watt and other 
fundamentalists associated with the new Christian Right of ecological apathy in light of 
their apocalyptic expectations. Though he rejected this characterization, Watt did cut 
environmental programmes and protections while pushing for the development rather 
than conservation of natural resources, positions which combined fundamentalists’ pol- 
itically conservative commitment to limited government with their theological under- 
standing of stewardship as wise dominion over the earth for the benefit of humans. 
As environmentalism gained renewed public attention and momentum toward the 
end of the decade in light of events such as the disastrous Exxon Valdez oil spill off the 
Alaskan coast in 1989 and worldwide celebrations of Earth Day 1990, fundamentalists 
continued to oppose the movement on religious and political grounds. Within popular 
circles, conservative Christian leaders began accusing environmentalists of promoting 
New Age mysticism alongside pantheistic nature worship. Christian Right figures such 
as Jerry Falwell and Pat Robertson linked the environmental movement's concern for 
overpopulation to support for abortion, and they denounced activists for caring more 
about endangered animal species than about unborn children (Larsen 2001: 206-11, 
Pogue 2022: 113-14, 131-3). 

Even as they lodged such criticism, fundamentalist Christians devoted less attention 
to environmentalism during the 1970s and 1980s than to other perceived threats 
such as communism, feminism, gay rights, and other progressive social movements. 
However, as not only broader political debates but also ecological activism among 
some evangelicals intensified in the following decade, more organized and zealous 
expressions of fundamentalists’ anti-environmentalism would emerge. In the process, 
leaders developed and promoted their own alternative fundamentalist brand of envir- 
onmental ethics and actions. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS AND THE ENVIRONMENT 
SINCE THE 1990S 


By the end of the twentieth century, environmentalism had become both a global con- 
cern and a contentious issue within American politics. In 1992 the United Nations 
hosted a Conference on Environment and Development in Rio de Janeiro, known as the 
Earth Summit, designed to facilitate international cooperative efforts to address eco- 
logical challenges. One of the treaties from this conference, which focused on climate 
change, became the basis for the 1997 Kyoto Protocol that proposed limits on greenhouse 
gas emissions from industrialized nations. In the wake of dismantled environmental 
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regulations and restrictions under the Republican administrations of Presidents Ronald 
Reagan and George H. W. Bush, Democratic President Bill Clinton pledged to renew 
protective policies and to sign the Kyoto Protocol. Yet conservative resistance to re- 
strictive government programmes and regulatory agencies remained strong, and polls 
revealed widespread ambivalence regarding the necessity and economic impact of en- 
vironmental policies. After Republicans gained control of both houses of Congress in 
the 1994 election, they repeatedly passed legislation designed to reduce or to reverse fed- 
eral regulations. The Senate unanimously passed a resolution in 1997 that disapproved 
of any international agreement that did not require developing countries to lower 
emissions alongside industrialized nations, or would damage the American economy. 
As a result, Clinton never submitted the Kyoto Protocol for the Senate’s ratification. In 
theory almost all people affirmed the importance of protecting the earth, its non-human 
inhabitants, and its resources. But political debates raged about specific goals, strategies, 
and costs related to environmentalism. 

Debates about these issues among conservative Christians themselves became in- 
creasingly visible and divisive in the 1990s, as new expressions of evangelical envir- 
onmentalism provoked a backlash from fundamentalists and the Christian Right. 
The pioneering evangelical environmental organization, the Au Sable Institute of 
Environmental Studies, had formed in 1979 under the leadership of University of 
Wisconsin professor Calvin DeWitt. Through forums dedicated to biblically based eco- 
theology and the subsequent publication of books such as Tending the Garden: Essays 
on the Gospel and the Earth (1987), Au Sable nurtured a small network of evangelical 
environmentalists. They argued that Christians should interpret the Genesis do- 
minion mandate as a divine charge for humans to exercise responsible stewardship in 
the service of all of God’s creation, which has intrinsic value rather than existing only 
to serve human needs and desires. These evangelical environmentalists accepted sci- 
entific warnings about ecological crises and agreed with many of the policy proposals 
and goals of the broader environmental movement. Their influence spread, as the small 
faction of politically progressive evangelicals embraced environmentalism, and even 
centrist evangelical organizations such as the National Association of Evangelicals and 
Christianity Today began addressing environmental concerns in the early 1990s. As part 
of the interfaith National Religious Partnership for the Environment (NRPE), Ron Sider, 
president of the progressive Evangelicals for Social Action, founded the Evangelical 
Environmental Network (EEN) in 1993 to promote environmentalism within conser- 
vative Christian circles and to represent an evangelical voice in public debates. For its 
first campaign, the EEN issued ‘An Evangelical Declaration on the Care of Creation’ 
that echoed the eco-theology developed by those associated with Au Sable. Almost 
150 leaders of evangelical colleges, seminaries, ministries, and organizations endorsed 
the declaration, indicating growing acceptance of environmentalism within main- 
stream evangelicalism. In conjunction with NRPE partners, who targeted their own 
constituencies, in 1994 the EEN mailed environmental awareness materials titled ‘Let 
the Earth Be Glad: A Starter Kit for Evangelical Churches to Care for God’s Creation’ to 
over 30,000 congregations (Larsen 2001: 175-222, 257-61, 270-7). 
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Fundamentalists and other Christian Right leaders rushed to counter these 
expanded efforts of evangelical environmentalists. The most significant criticism came 
from E. Calvin Beisner, a free-market economist who soon became the leading anti- 
environmentalist voice among conservative Christians. Even before the public launch 
of the EEN’s ‘Evangelical Declaration on the Care of Creation, the conservative World 
magazine published a cover article by Beisner attacking the statement. Accusing the 
EEN of mimicking the sensationalist claims and promoting the inaccurate science be- 
hind the secular environmental movement, he assured readers that ecological problems 
such as deforestation, endangered species, water pollution, and anthropogenic global 
warming were minimal or nonexistent. In addition, Beisner disputed the EEN’s theo- 
logical framework by reasserting humans’ rightful dominion over the earth and their 
responsibility to transform nature by utilizing its resources in order to create wealth and 
civilizations. When the EEN declaration was issued publicly, not a single prominent 
fundamentalist endorsed it (Larsen 2001: 261-6). 

Indeed, condemnations of both evangelical environmentalism and the broader 
movement began to proliferate among Christian conservatives, especially ones 
from a free-market perspective that targeted environmental regulations as unjusti- 
fied restrictions on capitalist activities. World became a regular forum for such anti- 
environmentalist arguments. Leading Christian Right figures, such as Prison Fellowship 
founder Chuck Colson and Family Research Council president Gary Bauer, warned 
that the environmental movement threatened to distract Christians and to deceive 
them into supporting liberal politics (Veldman 2019: 194-5). Jerry Falwell boasted that 
he did not believe that global warming was occurring, and he condemned the Kyoto 
Protocol as anti-capitalist and anti-American. On a more popular level, new editions 
of science textbooks from the fundamentalist A Beka Book Publishers included ex- 
plicit rebuttals to environmentalist claims concerning climate change and even the 
dangers of pesticides (Pogue 2022: 159-62). In 1997, Beisner produced a more exten- 
sive censorious evaluation of evangelical environmentalism in Where Garden Meets 
Wilderness: Evangelical Entry into the Environmental Debate, a book published jointly 
by the evangelical press Eerdmans and the religiously conservative, libertarian Acton 
Institute for the Study of Religion and Society (Larsen 2001: 301-12). 

With support from the Acton Institute, Beisner’s combination of fundamentalist 
theology, climate change denial, and free-market ideology became the basis for an 
unconventional approach to environmental ethics widely embraced by conservative 
Christians. In 2000, the Acton Institute formed the Interfaith Council for Environmental 
Stewardship (ICES) as a right-wing alternative to the National Religious Partnership for 
the Environment. While ICES’s founding document—the ‘Cornwall Declaration on 
Environmental Stewardship—was produced in collaboration with Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant representatives, it was shaped most by the contributions of Beisner and 
largely summarized his arguments in Where Garden Meets Wilderness. The declaration 
explicitly affirmed ‘the moral necessity of ecological stewardship; but it also criticized 
‘misconceptions about nature and science’ as well as ‘erroneous theological and an- 
thropological positions’ promoted by both secular and evangelical environmentalists. 
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Repeatedly highlighting the divine call for ‘human beings to exercise caring dominion 
over the earth, the Cornwall Declaration focused on economic freedom and develop- 
ment as essential to solving environmental problems: ‘A clean environment is a costly 
good; consequently, growing affluence, technological innovation, and the application of 
human and material capital are integral to environmental improvement. The statement 
also warned that public policies designed to combat exaggerated environmental crises 
would ‘dangerously delay or reverse the economic development necessary to im- 
prove not only human life but also human stewardship of the environment’ (‘Cornwall 
Declaration 2000). 

While the pro-development, anthropocentric approach to ecological steward- 
ship outlined within the Cornwall Declaration directly contradicted principles of 
the environmental movement, the statement did represent a landmark in conserva- 
tive Christians’ regard for the environment. As David Kenneth Larsen observed, ‘By 
following Beisner’s example in re-fashioning free-market economics into environmental 
theology, members of the Christian Right for the first time acknowledged in a concerted 
way the need to care for creation’ (Larsen 2001: 316-17). Prominent fundamentalist 
Christian leaders endorsed the Cornwall Declaration, including Focus on the Family 
president James Dobson, Concerned Women for America founder Beverly LaHaye, 
and American Family Association president Donald Wildmon. In conjunction with the 
Cornwall Declaration, the Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission of the Southern 
Baptist Convention released a similar statement promoting free-market approaches to 
environmental issues, which Jerry Falwell and other fundamentalist leaders signed. In 
many respects, support for the Cornwall Declaration and its principles created a con- 
servative Christian version of the anti-environmentalist ‘wise use’ movement, which 
defended the development of resources for human benefit, prioritized private property 
rights, and opposed governmental regulations (Larsen 2001: 318-21). 

By the early twenty-first century, attitudes of indifference, distrust, and antag- 
onism toward the environmental movement characterized fundamentalism. Multiple 
surveys confirmed that, in comparison to other types of Christians, fundamentalists 
in both the United States and many other nations showed the least concern about en- 
vironmental problems and the least sympathy for eco-centric perspectives (Eckberg 
and Blocker 1996, Guth et al. 1995, Schultz et al. 2000). Clashes between evangel- 
ical environmentalists and fundamentalist critics associated with the Christian Right 
heightened in 2006 with the inauguration of the Evangelical Climate Initiative (ECI). 
Organized by the EEN, this campaign sought to educate conservative Christians about 
the hazards of climate change and to mobilize support for legislative regulations on 
greenhouse gas emissions. A wide range of influential leaders—such as bestselling au- 
thor and megachurch pastor Rick Warren, World Vision president Richard Stearns, 
and former National Association of Evangelicals president Leith Anderson—endorsed 
the ECTI’s ‘Call to Action. As these efforts not only attracted the attention of the media 
and politicians but also threatened to popularize evangelical environmentalism, fun- 
damentalist Christians and conservative partners mounted counter-campaigns. Led by 
Beisner, a new organization inherited the work of the group that produced the Cornwall 
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Declaration and rebranded themselves as the Cornwall Alliance for the Stewardship 
of Creation. Prominent fundamentalists signed both an open letter from the Cornwall 
Alliance to supporters of the ECI and an accompanying rejoinder to its ‘Call to Action} 
These documents reiterated the Cornwall Declaration’s principles and its unconven- 
tional interpretation of ecological stewardship, especially denial of harmful human- 
induced global warming and an emphasis on prioritizing economic growth. In addition, 
many Christian Right representatives aligned with the Cornwall Alliance pressured 
the National Association of Evangelicals not to endorse the ECI. In 2008, a coalition 
of right-wing organizations—the Cornwall Alliance, Acton Institute, Family Research 
Council, the Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission, and the Institute on Religion 
and Democracy—initiated yet another anti-environmentalist publicity campaign called 
“We Get It!’ that echoed the Cornwall Declaration in order to undermine the ECT’s influ- 
ence (Wilkinson 2012: 44-70). 

While the Cornwall Alliance produced the most sophisticated and coordinated 
criticisms of the environmental movement and its evangelical supporters, a net- 
work of affiliated and like-minded leaders played a critical role in promoting anti- 
environmentalism to fundamentalist audiences through an expansive array of media. 
In a study of the leading television, radio, digital, and print media that catered to con- 
servative Christians in the first decades of the twenty-first century, Robin Veldman 
analysed how these outlets repeatedly encouraged audiences to treat environmentalism 
as a religious and political threat. Pat Robertson’s Christian Broadcasting Network, 
D. James Kennedy’s Coral Ridge Ministries, radio programmes by Chuck Colson, Janet 
Parshall, and Janet Mefford, the website, magazine, and radio shows of the young earth 
organization Answers in Genesis, and World magazine were among the mass media 
that reached millions of conservative Christians with condemnations of the environ- 
mental movement for its liberal politics, misguided science, and anti-Christian ethos. 
Many of these messages drew upon materials produced by the Cornwall Alliance 
(Veldman 2019). 

In 2010, the Cornwall Alliance partnered with the Heritage Foundation, a conserva- 
tive think tank, in an initiative called ‘Resisting the Dragon that included an eponymous 
website, book, and 12-part DVD lecture series designed for churches, schools, and small 
groups. ‘Resisting the Dragon framed the ‘green dragon’ of environmentalism as incom- 
patible with Christianity and an insidious threat to capitalist societies. In addition to 
Cornwall Alliance founder and spokesperson Calvin Beisner, many fundamentalist and 
Christian Right leaders appeared in the video series, such as Ethics and Religious Liberty 
Commission president Richard Land, Family Research Council president Tony Perkins, 
Concerned Women for America president Wendy Wright, and Home School Legal 
Defense Association founder Michael Farris. Lecture topics included ‘Rescuing People 
from the Cult of the Green Dragon, ‘A Brief History of Environmental Exaggerations, 
Myths and Downright Lies, and “The Green Face of the Pro-Death Agenda: Population 
Control, Abortion and Euthanasia. Notably, the Cornwall Alliance debuted its Resisting 
the Dragon campaign with a one-hour television special on the conservative Fox News 
Network (Alumkal 2017: 171-7). 
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Political conservatives nurtured and reinforced the anti-environmentalism of funda- 
mentalist Christians as indicated by support from Fox News, the Heritage Foundation, 
and other right-wing groups such as the free-market Committee for a Constructive 
Tomorrow (Wilkinson 2012: 70-1). Scepticism regarding climate change and resistance 
to environmental regulations on businesses remained priorities for the Republican 
Party, with which most fundamentalists affiliated. Especially during the administration 
of Democratic president Barack Obama from 2009 to 2017, a number of Republican 
politicians derided environmentalism and reassured conservative Christians that they 
could best care for the earth and other people by promoting economic freedom and 
development. The most prominent example, Oklahoma Senator James Inhofe, regu- 
larly appeared with Christian Right leaders, and he cited his fundamentalist evan- 
gelical faith to explain his lack of concern about anthropogenic climate change in his 
book, The Greatest Hoax: How the Global Warming Conspiracy Threatens Your Future 
(2012). The Cornwall Alliance and Calvin Beisner continued to coordinate public 
campaigns that brought together religious and political conservatives against environ- 
mentalist policies such as the Paris Climate Agreement signed by President Obama in 
2015. In turn, they celebrated decisions by Republican president Donald Trump after 
his inauguration in 2017 to withdraw from the Paris Climate Agreement and to re- 
scind the Obama administration’s ‘Clean Power Plan’ that restricted the development 
of hydrocarbon fuels. Trump’s appointment to head the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), Scott Pruitt, embodied how conservative Christians sought to thwart 
the political goals of the environmental movement. As a fundamentalist evangelical, 
Pruitt affirmed that because God had given humans dominion over the earth, natural 
resources should be developed for humanity’s benefit. Rejecting the view that a sci- 
entific consensus exists regarding humans’ role in catastrophic climate change, Pruitt 
adopted pro-development policies as head of the EPA and worked to repeal many en- 
vironmental regulations. While partisan politics in the United States contributed to the 
anti-environmentalism of American fundamentalists, multiple studies demonstrated 
that fundamentalists in Canada, Europe, New Zealand, and other nations simi- 
larly displayed greater apathy or antagonism toward environmental causes than 
other Christian groups (Bulbulia et al. 2016, Dilmaghani 2018, Munoz-Garcia 2014, 
Village 2015). 


UNDERSTANDING FUNDAMENTALISTS’ 
ATTITUDES AND ACTIONS REGARDING 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


A combination of factors shaped how fundamentalist Christians interpreted their roles 
and responsibilities regarding the environment. Foremost among these influences 
was a set of biblical interpretations and doctrinal convictions that underpinned 
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fundamentalist theology. In addition, their distrust of mainstream science, their conser- 
vative political orientation, and their commitment to free-market capitalism made fun- 
damentalist Christians among the most vocal critics of the environmental movement. 


(i) Biblical Literalism and Dominion Theology 


Fundamentalists’ environmental theology was built upon their foundational beliefs 
regarding the religious, historical, and scientific inerrancy of the Bible and the need 
to uphold the literal (or plain) meaning of Scripture. They read and accepted the first 
chapters of Genesis as an accurate description of God’s purpose and plan for the created 
world and its inhabitants, resources, and environment. As a result, fundamentalists 
interpreted the blessing and instructions that God gave to Adam and Eve as prescrip- 
tive for all of humanity: ‘Be fruitful and multiply; fill the earth and subdue it; have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, over the birds of the air, and over every living thing that 
moves on the earth’ (Genesis 1:28). Despite criticism that literal applications of this verse 
contributed to environmental exploitation—and despite the alternative interpretations 
of other Christians that emphasized humans’ responsibility for stewardship of God’s 
creation rather than their sovereignty over the rest of nature—fundamentalists ardently 
defended the doctrine of dominion: “We deny that human dominion over the earth is, 
in principle, sinful and that the possibility of its abuse negates the righteousness of its 
proper use’ (Beisner 2013). Fundamentalists affirmed that God is the ultimate owner 
and governor of all creation, but they highlighted Psalm 115:16 in order to emphasize 
that ‘the earth He has given to the children of men. Humans should act benevolently 
in their dominion and subdual of the earth, fundamentalists claimed, and their God- 
given task was to transform and even to improve nature. In the words of the “We Get It!’ 
campaign, ‘People, made in God’s image, are not primarily consumers and polluters as 
environmentalists tend to view them, but producers and stewards, capable of enhancing 
the fruitfulness, beauty, and safety of the earth’ (“We Get It!’ 2008). 

Fundamentalists believed that the Bible reveals an anthropocentric account of cre- 
ation, and thus they placed human flourishing at the centre of their environmental 
theology. While usually not denying that nature possesses some intrinsic worth, they 
claimed that the welfare and rights of people were of ultimate importance, since only 
humans bear the image of God and have a dominion mandate. ‘Both by endowing 
them with his image and by placing them in authority over the earth, God gave men 
and women superiority and priority over all other earthly creatures, authors affiliated 
with the Cornwall Alliance explained. “This implies that proper environmental steward- 
ship, while it seeks to harmonize the fulfillment of the needs of all creatures, nonethe- 
less puts human needs above non-human needs when the two are in conflict’ (Beisner 
et al. 2000: 66). Fundamentalist Christians often explicitly described the value of the 
non-human world and environment in instrumental terms. Biblical texts ‘make it clear 
that natural resources and animals are here for the use of man; claimed signers of one 
declaration (Strode 2000). Similarly, a statement adopted by both the fundamentalist 
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International Church Council Project and Cornwall Alliance announced, “We affirm 
that God placed minerals, plants, and animals in and on the earth for His pleasure, to 
reveal His glory and elicit man’s praise and to serve human needs through godly and 
appropriate use’ (Beisner 2013). Rejecting any characterization of humans as in- 
herent threats to nature and the environment, fundamentalists instead believed that 
people were necessarily beneficial to the rest of creation. ‘Humanity alone of all the 
created order is capable of developing other resources and can thus enrich creation, so 
it can properly be said that the human person is the most valuable resource on earth; 
the Cornwall Declaration on Environmental Stewardship proclaimed (‘Cornwall 
Declaration’ 2000: xii). 

Additional theological views related to God’s providence and eschatological 
expectations also led fundamentalists to reject warnings from environmentalists con- 
cerning impending catastrophes. Leaders regularly expressed faith that God’s good 
creation and ongoing care of the world would prevent widescale ecological disasters. 
“We affirm that by God’s design Earth and its physical and biological systems are robust, 
resilient, and self-correcting; the International Church Council Project and Cornwall 
Alliance declared. “We deny that an infinitely wise Designer, infinitely powerful Creator, 
and perfectly faithful Sustainer of the Earth would have made it susceptible to cata- 
strophic degradation from proportionally small causes, and consequently we deny that 
wise environmental stewardship readily embraces claims of catastrophe stemming from 
such causes’ (Beisner 2013). Many fundamentalists also cited the promise that God gave 
to Noah after the Flood—‘While the earth remains, seedtime and harvest, cold and 
heat, winter and summer, and day and night shall not cease’ (Genesis 8: 22)—as proof 
that God would not allow environmental problems to become too dangerous before 
the divinely appointed time of the day of Judgement and apocalyptic destruction that 
precede the creation of a new heavens and new earth (2 Peter 3: 3-13). Notably, though 
fundamentalists widely endorsed the many statements and analyses regarding the en- 
vironment written by Calvin Beisner and associated with the Cornwall Alliance, few 
of these documents cited apocalyptic expectations in order to justify opposition to the 
environmental movement. However, studies of both American and British Christians 
reveal that fundamentalists with premillennial beliefs usually regard environmentalist 
concerns and regulations as unimportant or futile in light of imminent apocalyptic 
events (Barker and Bearce 2012, Guth et al. 1995, Village 2020). 

Many fundamentalists extended their theological opposition to the environmental 
movement to include accusations that environmentalism represented a dangerously 
false rival ‘religion: These critics routinely associated or equated environmentalism 
with paganism, New Age eco-spirituality, pantheism, or idolatrous worship of na- 
ture. ‘Some in our culture have completely rejected God the Father in favor of deifying 
“Mother Earth”’ and ‘have made environmentalism into a neo-pagan religion, a reso- 
lution by the Southern Baptist Convention declared (Kearns 2007: 113). The Cornwall 
Alliance's ‘Resisting the Green Dragon’ campaign, aimed at fundamentalist and evan- 
gelical audiences, contained the most alarmist charges regarding the ‘diabolical’ nature 
of the environmentalist pseudo-religion, portraying radical environmentalism as ‘a new 
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religion’ based upon ‘reconstruction of a pagan world order, a rejection of Christian 
spirituality’ (Wanliss 2010: 79). In introducing the DVD lecture series, Moody Christian 
radio host Janet Parshall called environmentalism a destructive, deadly enemy: ‘deadly 
to human prosperity, deadly to human life, deadly to human freedom, and deadly to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. Not least, she warned viewers that ‘the battle is not primarily 
political or material; it is spiritual (Zaleha and Szasz 2016: 217). By framing the environ- 
mental movement as a religious threat to Christianity itself, leaders made opposition to 
environmentalism a significant feature of contemporary fundamentalism. 

Studies of religious attitudes toward the environment have consistently demonstrated 
a strong correlation between one of the hallmarks of Christian fundamentalism— 
biblical literalism—and the lowest levels of environmental concern among American 
citizens (Arbuckle and Konisky 2015, Eckberg and Blocker 1996, Schwadel and Johnson 
2017). Other research has confirmed these findings for biblical literalists in Canada, 
Mexico, countries in Central and South America, and Europe (Munoz-Garcia 2014, 
Schultz et al. 2000, Village 2015). But fundamentalist Christians’ opposition to the en- 
vironmental movement also stemmed from sources outside of their literal biblical 
interpretations and theological convictions. Their attitudes toward science, political 
positions and alliances, and economic views also played important roles. 


(ii) Scientific Scepticism 


Fundamentalist Christians were primed to react with scepticism to warnings of en- 
vironmental degradation and climate change, for distrust and even hostility toward 
modern science had been a hallmark of their movement since its origins. Until the latter 
decades of the nineteenth century, most Protestants believed that scientific knowledge 
reliably comported with and confirmed traditional Christian orthodoxy. However, the 
spread of scientific naturalism and Darwinian evolutionary theory challenged this con- 
viction. Conservative Christians objected to the increasing commitment of scientists 
to restrict not only their data but also their conclusions to naturalistic, observable 
phenomena. This methodological naturalism excluded considerations of supernat- 
ural claims and causes, and thus modern scientific explanations of the world became 
rivals to, rather than partners with, biblical accounts of God’s creation and miraculous 
events. For early fundamentalists, Darwinian evolutionary theory epitomized the an- 
tagonism between biblical truth and modern science. Darwinism’s analytical frame- 
work, deductions, and implications conflicted with literal and traditional readings of 
the Bible. Fundamentalists responded by insisting that the conclusions of ‘true science’ 
would not contradict the plain meaning of Scripture, because proper scientific meth- 
odology requires researchers to evaluate all evidence rather than a priori excluding the 
miraculous and supernatural. While more liberal Christians revised traditional the- 
ology and biblical interpretations in order to accept and to accommodate evolution, 
fundamentalist Christians rejected the epistemological authority of modern science 
(Marsden 2022). 
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Their willingness in the late twentieth century to dismiss the scientific con- 
sensus regarding anthropogenic environmental crises reflected the persistence of 
fundamentalists’ mistrust of mainstream science. As with their embrace of young 
earth creationism in opposition to evolutionary theory, fundamentalists accepted only 
marginal scientific claims that aligned with their literal and straightforward biblical 
interpretations—in this case, that people are divinely commanded to exercise dominion 
over and to develop the natural world, which God will preserve until the time of God’s 
planned apocalyptic ending. Surveys have demonstrated that fundamentalist Christians 
are the religious group that most perceives conflict between their theological beliefs 
and science, most opposes the influence of scientists in public policy debates, and most 
rejects scientific warnings about climate change (Evans 2013, Jones et al. 2014, ‘Religion 
and Views on Climate and Energy Issues’ 2015). 

Leaders cultivated this popular antipathy toward the scientific bases of the envir- 
onmental movement. Almost all of the public campaigns and information distributed 
by the Cornwall Alliance, which in turn were regularly disseminated by conservative 
Christian leaders and media, disparaged or minimized threats of looming ecological 
crises. The Cornwall Declaration on Environmental Stewardship dismissed ‘fears of de- 
structive man-made global warming, overpopulation, and rampant species loss’ as ‘un- 
founded or undue concerns (‘Cornwall Declaration 2000: xiii). Fundamentalist leaders 
especially drew upon and promoted the work of a minority of scientists who denied that 
humans were contributing to potentially catastrophic climate change. ‘Recent global 
warming is one of many natural cycles of warming and cooling in geologic history’ and 
has been ‘neither abnormally large nor abnormally rapid; claimed a statement endorsed 
by fundamentalist evangelicals and Christian Right leaders. “There is no convincing 
scientific evidence that human contribution to greenhouse gases is causing dangerous 
global warming’ (‘An Evangelical Declaration on Global Warming’ 2009). By accepting 
alternative interpretations and conclusions that conflicted with mainstream science, 
fundamentalists believed that they had legitimate scientific grounds for doubting and 
denying the claims of environmentalists. 


(iii) Political and Economic Priorities 


Fundamentalist Christians also attacked the environmental movement based upon the 
politically and economically conservative principles they espoused. Especially in the 
United States, their libertarian commitments to limited government and laissez-faire 
capitalism allied them with most Republicans, free market advocates, and other right- 
wing critics in denouncing the government regulations and restrictions favoured by 
environmentalists and enacted by more liberal politicians. Fundamentalists argued that 
environmental protections should be left to the voluntary, benevolent actions of private 
individuals and corporations. “We aspire to a world in which liberty as a condition of 
moral action is preferred over government-initiated management of the environment, 
endorsers of the Cornwall Declaration claimed (‘Cornwall Declaratiom 2000: xv). 
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Another statement issued by a group of fundamentalist leaders insisted that ‘nothing 
is clearer than the fact that [private] owners take care of the environment better than 
government bureaucrats’ (Strode 2000). To fundamentalists, laissez-faire capitalism 
provided people with the economic freedom to act as wise stewards of the environment. 

Challenging stringent public policies for ecological conservation and preserva- 
tion, fundamentalist Christians insisted that unregulated economic development 
best enables societies to protect the environment. They believed, in the words of the 
Cornwall Declaration, ‘A clean environment is a costly good’ (‘Cornwall Declaration’ 
2000: xii). Therefore, fundamentalists argued that the environmental movement 
naively promoted strategies that would create or exacerbate perceived crises by reducing 
the amount of capital necessary for ecological purposes. “Wealthier societies are better 
able and more willing to spend to protect and improve the natural environment than 
poorer societies, fundamentalist Christians wrote in an open letter attempting to rebut 
the arguments of evangelical environmentalists. ‘It is far wiser to promote economic 
growth, partly through keeping energy inexpensive, than to fight against potential 
global warming and thus slow economic growth’ (‘An Open Letter’ 2006). Similarly, a 
collection of fundamentalist organizations claimed in a public campaign, ‘Contrary to 
the belief of many environmentalists, economic development is not the enemy but the 
friend of the natural environment; and thus ‘environmental protection policies must be 
carefully crafted so as not to stop or reverse economic development but to promote it’ 
(‘We Get It!’ 2008). 

In addition to believing that the economic costs of environmentalist policies iron- 
ically undermined their objectives, fundamentalists argued that they would have dis- 
proportionate and damaging effects on the poor. ‘Poverty is a far greater risk to human 
well-being than climate change and other environmental risks on which wealthy elites 
in developed countries focus; fundamentalist leaders declared (“We Get It!’ 2008). As a 
result, conservative Christians claimed that governmental policies and regulations in- 
tended to lower carbon emissions, to protect natural resources, to reduce pesticides, or 
to achieve other environmental goals increased the cost of living for those least able to 
afford it. “We believe the harm caused by mandated reductions in energy consumption 
in the quixotic quest to reduce global warming will far exceed its benefits; fundamen- 
talist leaders wrote in a typical objection. “Reducing energy consumption will require 
significantly increasing the costs of energy—whether through taxation or by restricting 
supplies —and thus would raise the costs of ‘all goods and services people need’ and 
produce ‘devastating’ effects on ‘the world’s two billion or more poor people’ (‘An 
Open Letter’ 2006). A declaration on global warming endorsed by many prominent 
fundamentalists summarized their political and economic opposition to government 
policies designed to combat anthropogenic environmental problems: 


These proposed policies would destroy jobs and impose trillions of dollars in costs 
to achieve no net benefits. They could be implemented only by enormous and dan- 
gerous expansion of government control over private life. Worst of all, by raising 
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energy prices and hindering economic development, they would slow or stop the rise 
of the world’s poor out of poverty and so condemn millions to premature death. (‘An 
Evangelical Declaration on Global Warming’ 2009) 


When combined with theological objections and scientific scepticism, the political 
and economic conservativism of fundamentalist Christians shaped their antagonism 
toward the environmental movement while also inspiring their own libertarian, free- 
market approach to environmental ethics. 


CONCLUSION 


From the 1970s to the early twenty-first century, Christian fundamentalists developed a 
seemingly paradoxical relationship to environmental issues. On the one hand, their bib- 
lical interpretations and theological convictions prompted their sense of responsibility 
to care for the earth and its environment. On the other hand, they rejected the foun- 
dational principles of the environmental movement itself, which they regarded as mis- 
guided at best and malicious at worst. They rejected all forms of ecocentrism, retaining 
a traditional anthropocentric view that God gave humans dominion over the nat- 
ural world. Fundamentalists also refused to accept mainstream scientific conclusions 
and warnings that human activities were creating impending ecological crises. Not 
least, they aligned with other conservative opponents of government regulations and 
restrictions intended to protect the environment. As more moderate and progressive 
evangelicals joined mainline and liberal Protestants in supporting environmentalist 
goals, anti-environmentalism became a distinguishing and characteristic feature of fun- 
damentalist Christianity. 
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CHAPTER 34 


ISRAEL AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


DANIEL G. HUMMEL 


THROUGHOUT their history, fundamentalists have thought, preached, and written 
about the Middle East more than any other region of the globe. Defined here as the 
geographic area spanning North Africa to Central Asia, the Greater Middle East (also 
called the Near East) has helped to animate fundamentalist concerns past, present, 
and future. Why has this been so? Foremost, the Middle East includes the Holy Land, 
representing the locus of God’s interactions with humanity as recorded in the Bible, as 
well as the site of the culmination of history and fulfilment of biblical prophecies, from 
the regathering of Jews in the biblical lands to the climactic battle of Armageddon in 
the fields of Megiddo, 100 km north of Jerusalem (Anderson 2005, Boyer 1992). The 
Middle East has also represented a priority mission field for fundamentalists, a re- 
gion dominated by Islam and in need of the Christian message (Kieser 2010, McAlister 
2018). Finally, the United States’ increasing global reach in the twentieth century meant 
that fundamentalists directed their attention to the region as Americans as well as 
Christians, interpreting the Middle East as the civilizational opponent of the Christian 
West (Little 2008). 

Any definition of fundamentalism is incomplete without acknowledging the role that 
the Middle East has played as a site of action and a source of meaning. In short, the 
mental geography of the Holy Land and fascination with the State of Israel are as im- 
portant to understanding fundamentalism as young earth creationism or the culture 
wars. Specifically, fundamentalists were preoccupied with Palestine and Jewish ‘restor- 
ationism’ (the return of the Jewish people to the ‘promised land’ as prophesied in the 
Bible); they consistently sought to expand missions and seek conversions in Middle East 
societies; and they harboured a deep conviction that the Greater Middle East, as the 
homeland of Islam, was innately at odds with the Christian West (Kieser 2010, Robins 
2020). This collection of convictions and actions created a distinct fundamentalist en- 
gagement with Israel and the Middle East. 
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PROTO-FUNDAMENTALISTS AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


American Christian interest in the Middle East grew expansive in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Cultural patterns followed the template of Orientalism: the pervasive under- 
standing of the East as backward and inferior, of Islam as monolithic and timeless, and 
a reliance on classical (especially biblical) rather than modern texts to make sense of 
modern Arab or Muslim societies (Greenberg 1993; Kidd 2008, Said 1978). 

The first American missionaries to the Middle East arrived as part of the early 
waves of American Protestant overseas missions during the Second Great Awakening 
(Makdisi 2008, Oren 2007). Led by Congregationalists Pliny Fisk and Levi Parsons in 
1819 as part of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions (ABCFM), 
the first mission was animated by millennial expectations that would have resonated 
with later fundamentalists. Anticipating Jewish conversion as a fulfilment of biblical 
prophecy, Fisk and Parsons first travelled through Asia Minor to the seven churches of 
the Book of Revelation before settling in Jerusalem (Heyrman 2015, Kieser 2010). Their 
successors built schools and hospitals, and helped to shape American foreign relations 
in the nineteenth century (DeNovo 1963, Grabill 1971, Sedra 2011). 

‘These early missionaries, as well as later nineteenth-century American travellers to the 
region, including Herman Melville, Mark Twain, and Ulysses S. Grant, had little positive 
to report back about the Ottoman Empire (Obenzinger 1999). Depicting Ottoman rule 
over the Middle East as despotic and sickly, American eyewitnesses contrasted Western 
progress with Middle Eastern (and Islamic) backwardness. Orientalism reinforced a 
sense of American superiority that fuelled increased engagement with the region, but 
also stunted missionary acceptance into Islamic Middle Eastern societies. So minimal 
were the conversions to Protestant Christianity, that nineteenth-century missionaries 
undertook what Peter Pikkert has termed a ‘Great Experiment’ that set aside direct 
evangelization of Muslims in order to support historic Christian churches in the region 
who would, it was hoped, win converts once they were revived. In any case, what few 
Protestant conversions nineteenth-century missionaries accomplished often came out 
of the ranks of Eastern Orthodoxy (Pikkert 2008). 

While united on the importance of the Middle East as a mission field, missionaries 
themselves were divided on their basic goals. A growing chasm between modernist and 
fundamentalist Protestants that would eventually fracture American Protestantism 
was also acute in missions, where proselytism (winning converts) and providing social 
services (including education and humanitarian intervention) became polarized. The 
‘Great Experiment of revitalizing historic Christian churches had absorbed missionary 
efforts, but with the emerging factionalism came new energy for direct evangeliza- 
tion. Thus, while most Middle East missionaries from the ABCFM had abandoned 
proselytism as early as the 1830s, later proselytizing missionaries associated with the 
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Christian and Missionary Alliance and the American Board of Missions to the Jews, be- 
ginning in the 1880s, retained this priority (Hutchison 1993). 

Proto-fundamentalists could be found in numerous denominations and mission 
agencies. Moreover, they developed new agencies that were decentralized and unen- 
cumbered with modernist versus fundamentalist infighting (Robert 1990, Schmidgall 
2011). The growth of Pentecostalism in the early twentieth century, including the estab- 
lishment of mission outposts in Palestine in the 1910s, further diversified the mission 
field in the Middle East and added to the proselytizing and restorationist ranks. Early 
Pentecostal missionaries, writes one historian, were some of the most important 
‘brokers’ of a restorationist Zionism focused on the Holy Land for the churches back in 
America. These missionaries reported on and in some cases helped to shape the facts 
on the ground as political conditions changed in the late Ottoman Empire (Newberg 
2.012: 3). 

Beyond missions, Americans were fascinated with Jewish restorationism. The pre- 
dominant postmillennial teachings of the mid-nineteenth century depicted the United 
States as the “New Israel’ and asserted, in the lasting words of Jonathan Edwards, that 
‘the latter-day glory is likely to begin in America’ (Edwards 2009: 381). While Jews 
regathering in their ancient homeland factored into many postmillennial scenarios, 
so too did the United States as an agent of God’s will (Goldman 2018, Goldman 2019). 
However, in the teachings of the emerging school of premillennialism (which believed 
that Jesus's return would precede the establishment of the kingdom of God), the United 
States played a supporting role or no role at all, while a future nation of Israel became 
the locus of biblical prophecy. For the growing number of premillennial Protestants, the 
centre of biblical prophecy returned to the Holy Land (Kaiser 2010). 

Not all proto-fundamentalists, however, subscribed to the prophetic significance of 
the emerging political Zionism. Believing that Jews would only regather in the Holy 
Land after converting to Christianity, observers such as Arno C. Gaebelein, editor of 
the premillennial periodical Our Hope, wrote in 1905 that the secular basis for polit- 
ical Zionism meant it was not prophetically significant. “Zionism is not the fulfillment 
of the large number of predictions found in the Old Testament Scriptures; he argued. 
“The great movement is one of unbelief and confidence in themselves instead of God’s 
eternal purpose’ (Weber 1983: 137). This argument notably mirrored contemporaneous 
Orthodox Jewish denouncements of political Zionism, which also insisted that Jewish 
regathering would occur only through the direct intervention of God (Inbari 2016). 

William E. Blackstone was the embodiment of this mix of missions work and Jewish 
restorationism among the proto-fundamentalists. A Methodist premillennialist based 
in Chicago, Blackstone toured Palestine in 1888, already convinced that the ‘regathering 
of Israel’ was at hand. He founded the Chicago Hebrew Mission to evangelize American 
Jews and wrote a bestselling analysis of prophecy and current events, Jesus is Coming 
(1878). Blackstone's focus on prophecy fulfilment fuelled political activism, as well. 
The Blackstone Memorial of 1891, a petition to President Benjamin Harrison signed by 
more than 400 prominent Americans including Supreme Court justices and future US 
president William E. McKinley, called on the government to force the Ottoman Empire 
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to allow Jewish victims of Russian pogroms to settle in Palestine. Though the me- 
morial had little immediate effect, it signified widespread American interest in Jewish 
settlement in Palestine. The Blackstone Memorial was revived by Louis Brandeis, the 
American Jewish proponent of Zionism, in 1916 and presented to President Woodrow 
Wilson (Ariel 2013, Goldman 2018). 

On the eve of the organized fundamentalist movement in the 1910s, the Middle East 
was, in the American Protestant imagination, an Orientalist space of missions, with 
Christian interest in Zionism already decades old. The landscape of American Christian 
activity in the Middle East divided over questions of theology and mission goals, with 
premillennialism, restorationism, and proselytization as the congealing priorities for 
proto-fundamentalists. Theology and culture worked together to define the proto- 
fundamentalist interest in the Middle East, but so too did the networks of missionaries 
throughout the Arab-speaking world, and especially Palestine. 


EARLY FUNDAMENTALISTS AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The early decades of organized fundamentalism were marked by high-profile organiza- 
tional defeats. While anti-evolutionists technically won the Scopes trial in 1925, press 
coverage and the popular image of fundamentalism as ‘the basic religion of the American 
clod-hopper’ became a public relations disaster (Mencken 2010: 126). Theological 
conflicts in the Northern Baptist and Northern Presbyterian denominations resolved 
in decisive institutional defeats for fundamentalists. And by 1940, a younger generation 
of fundamentalists was already urging distance, at least rhetorically, from ‘fundamen- 
talism; preferring to claim the mantle of the older term ‘evangelical’ (Carpenter 1999, 
Hart 2005, Marsden 2006). 

The Middle East fitted uneasily into the roiling years of fundamentalism and the new 
evangelicalism. Themes of the previous era—missions and Jewish restorationism—took 
on new meaning in light of the seismic geopolitical shifts in the region: the collapse 
of the Ottoman Empire after World War I; British and French influence through the 
mandate system; the discovery of oil in Saudi Arabia; the rise of Arab nationalist and 
anti-colonial movements across the region; the advancement of the Zionist movement 
in Palestine; and ultimately the collapse of British and French imperial control in the 
Middle East after World War II. American fundamentalists played minor roles in these 
developments, even as they followed them closely and deepened their networks of 
travel, trade, and mission in the region. 

The end of World War I brought with it a wide-ranging collapse of the Western 
missionary enterprise around the globe, the ‘Great Experiment’ in the Middle East being 
no exception (Pikkert 2008, Showalter 1997). Reasons for waning missionary energy 
included infighting between modernists and fundamentalists in the 1920s and 1930s, a 
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general decline in religious observance (the so-called ‘American Religious Depression’), 
and the Great Depression of the 1930s. Combined, these developments constricted 
the capacity of mission agencies to recruit and fund new missionaries (Barrett 2012, 
Handy 1960). 

In the midst of retreat, more independent fundamentalists commissioned their own 
missionaries. One count by missiologist Robert Coote found that in 1935 there were 1,000 
unaffiliated missionaries globally that included fundamentalists and Pentecostals. By 
1952, when global unaffiliated missionaries ballooned to more than 3,500, new agencies 
including Wycliffe Bible Translators and New Tribes Missions, and associations such 
as the Fellowship of Missions, had majority fundamentalist memberships. Moreover, 
the proportion of missionaries from theologically conservative Protestantism was 
increasing, while modernist missions were shrinking precipitously (Anderson 1988, 
Coote 1998). 

By the 1930s, fundamentalist revivalist preaching began to take place in the Middle 
East itself, creating a new source of attitudes toward the region. Fuelled by a mix of 
American exceptionalism, missionary energy, apocalyptic excitement, and a deeply 
held belief in God’s sovereign power to transform the region, revivalists toured the 
Middle East often under the legal protections of Western colonial powers. George T. B. 
Davis performed numerous revivals in the Middle East as part of his Million Testaments 
Campaign beginning in 1931. J. Edwin Orr, the fundamentalist-trained Irish re- 
vivalist, toured the Middle East in 1935, preaching in Jerusalem, Damascus, and Cairo. 
Pentecostal minister Aimee Semple McPherson travelled through the Middle East on 
one of her world tours in 1930—and was asked to leave by British authorities in light of 
local resistance to her evangelism. Revival preaching produced few local converts, but in 
the imaginations of Americans it reinforced the Middle East as a centre of spiritual ac- 
tivity (Carpenter 1999: 92-104). 

In the United States, no fundamentalist more typified the movement's attitudes to- 
ward the Middle East than did J. Frank Norris, the Baptist preacher who pastored Texan 
churches in Fort Worth and Dallas from 1909 to his death in 1952. A man of contro- 
versy, Norris promoted premillennialism as a marker of right belief and had deep ties 
to American missionaries in Asia, including John Birch in China (later namesake of the 
John Birch Society) (Sutton 2019: 75-83). His fundamentalist theology mixed with ‘an 
inflamed Orientalism, writes historian Walker Robins, ‘that framed the Zionist-Arab 
conflict in terms of civilizational clash’ (Robins 2020: 111). For Norris, the nineteenth- 
century Orientalist categories persisted. Zionists represented Western progress while 
Arabs embodied Eastern decadence. Within fundamentalist circles, this ‘Norris 
Synthesis helped to fuse American fundamentalists and Jewish Zionists as civilizational 
partners, reinforcing long-standing biblical arguments. 

Antisemitism existed uneasily alongside pro-Zionist sentiments. Fundamentalist 
responses to the Protocols of the Elders of Zion were a case in point. The Protocols 
were an antisemitic hoax, purporting to be a Jewish plot for global domination, first 
printed in Russia in 1903 but widely disseminated across the United States in the 1920s. 
While often denouncing anti-Jewish pogroms in Eastern Europe and Palestine, some 
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fundamentalists concluded that the Protocols were, most likely, authentic. Gaebelein 
located the global conspiracy among ‘apostate Jews’ who had rejected God, while Moody 
Bible Institutes president, James M. Gray, simultaneously denounced antisemitism 
and concluded that the Protocols were ‘a clinching argument for premillennialism 
and another sign of the possible nearness of the end of the age’ (Weber 1983: 154-6). 
Fundamentalists insisted that acknowledging the Protocols’ authenticity was not 
antisemitic, and though such a position is difficult to countenance today, it reveals the 
confluence of restorationist theology and ever-deepening fundamentalist interest in 
geopolitics during the early twentieth century (Rausch 1978: 183-4). 

The ascendant theology of fundamentalism, premillennial dispensationalism, 
helped fundamentalists to make sense of the region on their own terms (Weber 
2004). Embedded in the Scofield Reference Bible (first published in 1909 and revised in 
1917) and taught at expanding fundamentalist bible schools such as the Bible Institute of 
Los Angeles and Moody Bible Institute in Chicago, dispensationalism prioritized Jewish 
restorationism as a sign of the Second Coming. The Scofield notes codified a strong res- 
torationist concern among fundamentalists at the same time as European antisemitism 
was reaching a crisis point and Zionism was developing support among Christians 
(Merkley 1998). 

Alongside the popularity of the Scofield Reference Bible, dispensational prophecy be- 
came a full-blown subgenre in the early fundamentalist movement, with writers Louis 
Bauman and David Cooper producing dozens of tracts and books on the ‘signs of 
the times’ (Sutton 2014: 207-31). Coopers magnum opus, a seven-volume ‘Messianic 
Series’ that focused on “The Eternal God Revealing Himself to Suffering Israel and to 
Lost Humanity; combined dispensational theology with biblical exegesis and analysis of 
contemporary events (Cooper 1928). Dispensational theological insights, which Cooper 
taught at the Bible Institute of Los Angeles as a professor in the school’s Jewish depart- 
ment, fixed attention on political Zionism and Palestine. His authority in fundamen- 
talist circles was enhanced by two extended trips to Palestine and Transjordan in 1936 
and 1939 amid increasing violence during the Arab Revolt. 

The Middle East retained interest for fundamentalists during World War II because of 
the apparent restorationist momentum of the Zionist movement and a widespread belief 
that the impending ultimate battle of Armageddon would occur in the Holy Land and 
involve Arab as well as European armies. Most American missionaries were evacuated 
from the Middle East during the war, creating a vacuum of American presence. The end 
of the war witnessed a return (and expansion) of missionary activity, though it took 
many agencies, such as the Southern Baptist Foreign Missions Board, close to a decade 
to recover to pre-war numbers. 

By the 1950s, amid what John Barrett has called the ‘second wave’ of American 
Protestant missions to the Middle East, Jerusalem hosted so many Western missionaries 
that it was, per capita, the most missionized city in the world (Ariel 2000: 147, Barrett 
2012). A 1950 Israeli government report listed major fundamentalist mission presences 
(or missions that included fundamentalists) by the Christian and Missionary Alliance, 
Southern Baptists, and Bible Evangelistic Missions (Pentecostal), as well as the Brethren, 
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Moravians, Adventists, Hebrew Christian Evangelization Society, and Chicago Hebrew 
Missions (Wardi 1950). By 1955, the Ministry of Religious Affairs counted more than 
280 ‘evangelical’ workers in the country, a number that did not include staff outside 
recognized agencies or hired local residents (Ariel 1998: 210-1). Through the widespread 
collapse of Western missions in the interwar period, fundamentalists had managed not 
only to retain a presence in the Middle East, but were poised to deepen their engage- 
ment in both Israel and the Greater Middle East. 


FUNDAMENTALISTS AND THE 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


No single event excited fundamentalists more in their history than David Ben-Gurion’s 
declaration of the State of Israel on 14 May 1948. Though the state was immediately at 
war and short on resources, fundamentalists were confident in Israel's divine founding. 
Louis Talbot, president of the Bible Institute of Los Angeles (which became Biola College 
in 1949), hailed it as ‘the greatest event, from a prophetic standpoint, that has taken 
place within the last one hundred years, perhaps even since 70 AD, when Jerusalem was 
destroyed’ (Wilson 1991: 132). Carl McIntire, veteran of the 1930s Presbyterian splits and 
founder of the separatist International Council of Christian Churches, preached that 
‘every Bible-believer should rejoice in what has come to the Jews’ (Ruotsila 2016: 97). 
And John Hagee, a San Antonio pastor born in 1940 who became the leading twenty- 
first-century Christian Zionist organizer, recalled years later how his father told him 
that the day Israel declared its independence was ‘the most important day of the twen- 
tieth century’ (Hagee 2007: 11). 

Yet outside of prophetic excitement, fundamentalists displayed a checkered record 
of political engagement with the State of Israel. While individual fundamentalists 
expounded on the prophetic significance of Israel’s founding and its military victories, 
organized fundamentalist political engagement was haphazard. For much of the twen- 
tieth century, the State of Israel was in the forefront of fundamentalist concerns, but 
low on its list of political priorities. Fundamentalists were indisposed to cooperating 
on a large scale, either with each other or with other pro-Israel Christians; their theo- 
logical interest in Israel was primarily eschatological; many fundamentalists retained 
strong anti-Semitic attitudes; and most Israelis had no interest in accepting fundamen- 
talist help. Until the late 1970s the new evangelicals and not fundamentalists took the 
initiative to build Christian Zionism, the organized political movement by Christians to 
support the State of Israel. 

Like nineteenth-century modernist missionaries, evangelical missionaries began to 
reimagine their calling in new terms, often linking support for Jewish immigration to 
Israel to post-Holocaust theological insights (Hummel 2019: 19-39). These evangelical 
missionaries reimagined their purpose in a Jewish-majority society in light of Christian 
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anti-Judaism, resolving to support Zionism. At the same time, a more directly activist 
strand of evangelical Zionism emerged in the 1950s through organizations such as the 
American Institute of Holy Land Studies, established in Jerusalem in 1957 by G. Douglas 
Young (Hummel 2015). A one-time acolyte of Carl McIntire, Young moved out of separ- 
atist fundamentalist circles as his concern increased for inter-religious relations between 
Jews and Christians. He landed at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, Chicago, and in 
close proximity to Billy Graham, the foremost representative of the new evangelicalism. 
Young’s Institute in Jerusalem combined biblical archeology, inter-religious education, 
and pro-Israel politics to become the model of evangelical Christian Zionism. By the 
mid-1970s, Young, Graham, and others in the same evangelical orbit had developed 
a budding Holy Land tourism industry, initiated Jewish-evangelical theological 
dialogues, and created close relationships with American Jewish organizations, espe- 
cially the American Jewish Committee (Weiss 2019). 

This evangelical Christian Zionism was driven by the mid-century concerns of post- 
Holocaust Christian theology, Jewish-Christian dialogue, Judaeo-Christian rhetoric, 
and American foreign policy goals in the Cold War. It was also driven by the legacy 
of fundamentalism, especially the continuing invocation of restorationism (if not the 
precise dispensational theology taught by fundamentalists), as well as the enduring 
networks of missionaries and organizations with connections in Israel and the Middle 
East. More than anything else, evangelicals maintained a restorationist theology that 
pervaded their understandings of Jewish-Christian relations. This set them apart from 
liberal Protestant post-Holocaust theologians and pro-Israel activists who argued 
for an entire reassessment of Christian teachings in light of the Holocaust (Olson 
2018: 101-60). 

Fundamentalists were not entirely absent from the story. Carl McIntire, whom 
Young broke with in the 1950s, continued to comment on Middle East politics. From 
his headquarters in Cottonwood, New Jersey, McIntire declared his support for Israel 
with public statements, often publicized in newspaper and radio advertisements. 
McIntire’s unassailable fundamentalist credentials did not allow him to speak for the 
entire movement, however. Some fundamentalists, especially those associated with the 
far-right John Birch Society (founded 1958), were unreconstructed anti-Semites and 
regarded the State of Israel as a manifestation of Jewish power. Other fundamentalists, 
such as Bob Jones, were critical of Israeli policies on political grounds. MclIntire’s 
knack for publicity allowed him to gain attention in spite of this great division, but his 
repeated statements were largely ignored by those outside his direct influence (Ruotsila 
2016: 274-7). 

Fundamentalists took more notice of the Middle East after Israel captured biblic- 
ally significant new territory in East Jerusalem, the West Bank, Gaza Strip, and Sinai 
Peninsula in the Arab-Israeli War in June 1967 (McAlister 2005: 155-97). Prophetic ex- 
citement captivated a wide spectrum of restorationist Christians. McIntire celebrated 
Jewish possession of the Holy Land, explaining that war proved that ‘the [biblical ge- 
nealogical] line through which the land was to be preserved, and those who would fi- 
nally possess it, was not through Ishmael or through Esau, but through Isaac and Jacob’ 
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(Jerusalem Rainbow Group 1968: 58). Christianity Todays op-ed following the end of 
the war pondered if “God was working out his own purposes, far above and beyond the 
capabilities of men or nations’ (Bell 1967: 28). Pentecostal minister Harold Sala taught 
over radio airwaves in June 1967 that ‘what has just taken place is consistent with what 
the Bible says will occur in the end of time preceding the second coming of Christ’ 
(Banki 1967: 18). 

In the late 1970s the Christian Right formed under the leadership of ‘neo- 
fundamentalists’ including Jerry Falwell, Tim LaHaye, and James Dobson (Williams 
2010). These newly organized fundamentalists were galvanized around a largely 
domestic political agenda. But Falwell’s Moral Majority also supported Israel, es- 
pecially the governments of Menachem Begin (1977-83), the first non-Labor prime 
minister in Israel’s history. Falwell supported Begin expanding settlements in the 
West Bank, bombing an Iraqi nuclear reactor in 1981, and prosecuting the 1982 
Lebanon War—all actions that the Reagan administration criticized. By the end of 
the 1980s, the neo-fundamentalist leaders of the Christian Right had assumed the 
mantle of Christian Zionist leadership. Theirs was a Zionism steeped in the restor- 
ationist tradition, but also deeply linked to the Israeli right (Hummel 2019: 159-84, 
Shindler 2000). 

Fundamentalist Christian Zionists also had a more radical theological 
agenda than did evangelicals. Excited by the prospect of a “Third Temple’ to be 
built in the location of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem (a feature of dispen- 
sational prophecy), many fundamentalists worked for this outcome. A group 
like the Jerusalem Temple Foundation, founded by fundamentalist pastors and 
businessmen in 1987 to prepare for a third temple, indicated that fundamentalists 
had begun organizing on a new scale. These fundamentalists believed Jerusalem 
would be the seat of authority for the coming millennial kingdom. Supporters were 
fascinated with Orthodox Judaism and its continuities with the religious practices 
of ancient Israelites, believing the Orthodox would reinstitute animal sacrifices as a 
fulfilment of prophecy. 

The Christian Zionist movement in the twenty-first century, while avoiding explicitly 
endorsing a third temple (an issue deemed too controversial for Israel’s government), 
supported the Israeli settler movement and engaged with the Modern Orthodox Jewish 
community. Both fundamentalist Christians and Modern Orthodox Jews supported 
a restorationist theology (albeit details differed), and both increasingly turned to- 
ward political organizing and religious reconciliation on the basis of support for Israel 
since the June 1967 War (Goldman 2009, Hummel 2019). In 2006, John Hagee founded 
Christians United for Israel at his church in San Antonio, Texas, ushering in a new 
era of national political organizing for pro-Israel evangelicals, fundamentalists, and 
Pentecostals. Hagee was himself a Pentecostal, deeply influenced by dispensational and 
prosperity theology, believing that God would bless those who blessed Israel. Uniting 
many Christian Zionists into a single national lobby organization, he signalled a shift 
in the leadership of Christian Zionism away from the neo-fundamentalism of Falwell 
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to a more Pentecostal and charismatic leadership that aligned with the growth of global 
Pentecostalism (Hummel 2019: 185-211). 

Christian Zionism pervaded fundamentalist popular culture, as well. After 1948 a 
steady stream of prophecy analysis—mostly in the dispensationalist mould—fixated 
on the significance of the State of Israel, analysing how contemporary events in the 
Middle East were fulfilling prophecy. Prophecy tracts circulated in different fundamen- 
talist circles. Wilbur F. Smith, a Moody-trained seminary professor, appealed to inter- 
denominational fundamentalists with his Israeli-Arab Conflict and the Bible (1967), 
while John F. Walvoord, president of Dallas Theological Seminary, incorporated the 
State of Israel into systematic theology discussions in his Israel in Prophecy (1962) (Boyer 
1992: 181-224). 

Prophecy culture exploded in the 1970s with Hal Lindsey and Carole C. Carlson's The 
Late Great Planet Earth (1970). Lindsey, trained under Walvoord, translated dispensa- 
tional theology into the language of the baby-boomer generation. A campus ministry 
worker in the 1960s, Lindsey teamed up with ghostwriter Carlson after the June 1967 
War to turn his campus talks into an entertaining presentation that channelled the ethos 
of the counterculture. The State of Israel played prominently in Lindsey’s analysis. Jesus's 
teaching that ‘this generation will certainly not pass away until all these things have 
happened’ was anchored, for Lindsey, to 1948. He concluded, after recounting Israel’s es- 
tablishment and victory in 1967 and predicting more fulfilments in the near future, that 
1988 was the most likely date for Jesus’s return. Popular among the Jesus People, The Late 
Great Planet Earth shaped millions of evangelical and fundamentalist understandings of 
international politics. 

The book’s success—selling ten million copies in the 1970s and 35 million copies by 
the end of the century—spawned a cottage industry of prophecy bestsellers. Later end- 
times writings, including the wildly successful Left Behind (1996-2007) novel series, 
featured the State of Israel as a setting. But this theological fascination did not neces- 
sarily translate into the pro-Israel political movement. Lindsey’s own insistence that 
Israelis, by winning the June 1967 War, had ‘unwittingly further set the stage for their 
final hour of trial and conversion, revealed the enduring fundamentalist priorities for 
prophecy fulfilment and Jewish conversion (Lindsey and Carlson 1970: 45). The dispen- 
sational prophecy timeline included mass destruction of the Jewish people and diplo- 
matic betrayal by the Antichrist. Surviving Jews, Lindsey taught, would finally recognize 
their error and acknowledge Jesus as their Messiah. While theologically invested in the 
State of Israel, dispensationalists like Lindsey were interested in its prophetic signifi- 
cance more than anything else (Smith 2015: 201-46). 

Fundamentalist writing about Israel was central to the movement's understanding of 
the Middle East, and Israel loomed large. A few fundamentalists involved themselves 
in Israeli society or lobbied American politicians. Others toured the Holy Land or 
supported Jewish missions. But for the majority of fundamentalists, Israel appeared as 
part of its growing prophecy consumption culture. Israel’s real-world significance was 
dwarfed by its role in fundamentalist books, pulpits, and pews. 
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FUNDAMENTALISTS AND ISLAM IN THE 
GREATER MIDDLE EAST 


Fundamentalist attention on Israel influenced the movement's attitudes toward the 
Greater Middle East and Islam. During the post-war era, economic and diplomatic 
interests intersected more directly with fundamentalist religious interests in the region. 
While fundamentalist responses were diverse and changed over time, they tended to 
situate the Middle East and Islam as a threat to the United States. In the news and media 
about the region that millions of American fundamentalists consumed, American 
Christianity and Middle Eastern Islam were frequently contrasted—a contemporary 
version of the Oriental motif of previous eras. 

The global history of oil had intersected with fundamentalism since the nineteenth 
century but became more pronounced after World War II. Early fundamentalists 
Lyman and Milton Stewart, founders of Union Oil Company, bankrolled the 12 
volumes of The Fundamentals (1910-15), raising the profile of the national network 
of proto-fundamentalist leaders. The rivalry between independent oilmen like the 
Stewarts and major oil conglomerates like Standard Oil, led by John D. Rockefeller, 
also represented a religious clash. In Darren Dochuk’s account, the Stewarts 
represented a distinctly independent culture of ‘wildcat Christianity, a blending of in- 
dependent oil and fundamentalist religion. While Rockefeller used his wealth to fund 
modernist Protestant institutions, the Stewarts advanced the cause of separatist reli- 
gion (Dochuk 2019). 

Standard Oil and its many subsidiaries expanded into Middle East oil fields in the 
1920s, but independent oilmen remained focused on domestic American oil and only 
belatedly joined the international oil market. Wildcatters like H. L. Hunt (of Hunt Oil 
Company) struck oil in Libya before Muammar Gadhafi nationalized the industry in 
1970. Hunt’s fondness for religious causes was best expressed in his own membership 
of First Baptist Church Dallas, pastored by W. A. Criswell, a proud fundamentalist and 
key figure in the conservative takeover of the Southern Baptist Convention in the 1970s 
(Kidd and Hankins 2015: 228-46). 

Fundamentalists were suspicious of the growth of Arab oil wealth and nation- 
alism in the post-war Middle East. Part of their concern was based in Cold War anti- 
communism, but an even larger source was rooted in the fundamentalist understanding 
of the Middle East as the heartland of Islam. Though Arab nationalist leaders often 
suppressed domestic Islamists, American fundamentalists tended to bundle ‘Arab’ and 
‘Muslim. Like other political conservatives who suspected that beneath the surface of 
secular Arab nationalism lurked a ‘Return of Islam (Lewis 1976), fundamentalists saw 
the Middle East—even amid major economic transformation, social upheaval, and re- 
ligious fracturing—in terms of religion. This view was only enhanced after the Iranian 
Revolution in 1978-9 dominated American media and introduced the spectre of Islamic 
fundamentalism (Farber 2005). 
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American fundamentalists regarded the people of the Middle East—especially Jews 
and Arabs—in biblical historical terms. The stories of Jacob, Isaac, and Ishmael in the 
book of Genesis were never far from fundamentalist analysis of the region. As one 
writer for Moody Monthly explained in 1947, ‘Had Sarah believed God, there would have 
been no Palestine problem today. Had she not given her slave girl, Hagar, to Abraham, 
there would have been no Arabs’ (Boyer 1992: 200). In another common example, 
fundamentalists employed the story of Esther to make sense of their roles in relation 
to the states of Israel and Iran. In the hands of Christian Zionists, the story of a Jewish 
woman who risked her life to save her people from the hands of a homicidal Persian 
government official, became more than just a foundational historical event of the Jewish 
people. According to scholar Sean Durbin, it was ‘also about human instrumentality, 
spiritual warfare, and the assertion that any ordinary individual can become pivotal in 
God's plans’ (Durbin 2018: 109). Esther's story offered fundamentalists a blueprint to 
stand up for Israel while under threat from Iran, the national-mythical descendant of 
ancient Persia. 

The religious template fundamentalists applied to the region spurred their efforts 
in the newly designated missionary zone of the ‘10/40 window, the area of the Eastern 
Hemisphere between 10 and 40 degrees latitude that included two-thirds of the world’s 
population and more than 20 Muslim countries (McAlister 2018). Missionaries 
continued to work in the Middle East, even under harsh restriction, and often resorted 
to smuggling religious materials and broadcasting their messages over radio airwaves. 
Areas of the region with a larger Christian presence, such as Lebanon, were preferred 
as bases of operation for radio evangelism. Pat Robertson and James Otis, Jr., both 
Americans who made their names in the 1960s forging the multimedia ministries, ran 
radio stations from Southern Lebanon that broadcast across the Greater Middle East, 
from Turkey to Iran (Ballout 2022, Turek 2020: 44-71). 

On occasion, fundamentalists took prophetic interest in the geo-politics of the 
Muslim Middle East. Some saw the Camp David Accords in 1979 between Egypt and 
Israel as one step toward fulfilling Isaiah 19:24-5: ‘In that day Israel will be the third, 
along with Egypt and Assyria, a blessing on the earth. The Lord Almighty will bless 
them, saying, “Blessed be Egypt my people, Assyria my handiwork, and Israel my inher- 
itance”’” More frequently, however, fundamentalists used the framework of dispensa- 
tionalism to interpret the region’s developments—even peace negotiations—as descent 
into prophesied chaos. Egypt, in the common dispensationalist scenario, was the ‘King 
of the South as prophesied in Daniel 10, who would invade Israel only to be double- 
crossed by an ally, the ‘King of the North; identified as the Soviet Union. This would lead 
to the fulfilment of Daniel’s prophecy of Egypt's total destruction. 

In general, as historian Paul Boyer observed, ‘In addressing Mideast issues specific- 
ally, most prophecy writers either ignored the Arabs or treated them as an obstacle to be 
removed’ (Boyer 1992: 200). Like other nations (including the United States), Arab states 
were interpreted by fundamentalists in relation to Israel, which they regarded as the cru- 
cial actor in the end-times drama. This included the future alignment of nations against 
Israel anchored in the Middle East, North Africa, and Europe. In the 1970s, with the 
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rise of OPEC and increasing Middle East influence on global oil prices, these concerns 
intersected with long-standing Orientalist assumptions and American foreign-policy 
interests (Yaqub 2016). As John Walvoord wrote in his 1974 bestseller Oil, Armageddon, 
and the Middle East (republished in 1991 and 2007 in the wake of the Gulf War and the 
Iraq War), “The providential presence of oil explains why the Bible makes the Middle 
East the center of world attention for prophecies of the last days’ (Walvoord 2007: 12). 

Outside of Israel, fundamentalist engagement with the Middle East piqued with the 
Iraq Wars of 1991 and 2003. Since his military coup in 1969, Saddam Hussein attracted 
American fundamentalist prophetic interest because of Iraq’s geographical (and 
Hussein’s propagandistic) connection to ancient Mesopotamia and the Babylonian 
Empire (Davis 2005: 148-75)—in a similar way to understanding ancient Israel as 
continuous with the State of Israel, and ancient Persia with modern Iran. Among the 
ideological arguments Hussein himself made was that he was in the line of ancient 
Babylonian kings including Nebuchadnezzar II. Fundamentalists linked Hussein’s 
claims to the prophecy in Revelation 18 depicting the fall of Babylon. Perceiving a cli- 
mactic fulfilment of prophecy, many fundamentalists were enthusiastic about the First 
Gulf War (Jones 1992, Wilson 1991: xxv-xlii). Walvoord’s 1991 edition of Armageddon, 
Oil, and the Middle East sold another million copies, while his colleague at Dallas 
Theological Seminary, Charles Dyer, published the popular The Rise of Babylon: Sign of 
the End Times (1991), with portraits of Hussein and Nebuchadnezzar on the cover. Both 
books were updated and reissued after 2003. 

Fundamentalists were inclined to believe that war against Iraq—waged by a coalition 
of nations, but led by the United States—was part of a ‘clash of civilizations’ between 
the Judaeo-Christian West and the Muslim world. This phrase, popularized by political 
scientist Samuel Huntington in the 1990s as Americans were searching for a post-Cold 
War framework, posited a dozen or so civilizational units, with religious tradition as 
a key characteristic of each civilization. Fundamentalists (from every world religion) 
were depicted as the foot soldiers of the civilizational clash (Huntington 1996). Though 
few fundamentalists engaged with Huntington's thesis in detail, they believed in an 
international situation strikingly similar to his portrayal, especially in relation to the 
Middle East. 

The George W. Bush administration’s Second Iraq War of 2003 provided perhaps 
the most vivid example of this clash. Even before the American-led invasion, the po- 
tential for expanded missions work in Iraq—a country under Hussein that barely 
tolerated local Christians and barred foreign missionaries—excited fundamentalists. 
Organizations like Franklin Graham's Samaritan’s Purse flooded the occupied country 
with medical kits, drinking water, and evangelistic brochures. Franklin, son of Billy 
Graham, became a prominent conservative critic of Islam in the wake of the terror 
attacks on 11 September 2001. His enthusiasm for the Iraq War was based in part on his 
expectation—shared by fundamentalists—that an American-controlled Iraq would be 
more hospitable to local Christians (some 1.2 million Iraqis) and missionaries. Neither 
expectation proved to be true. By 2006, half of the Iraqi Christian population was 
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classified as refugees and under threat from insurgents. Foreign missionaries were re- 
peatedly targeted by insurgents, as well, with dozens killed in the period from 2003 to 
2008 (McAlister 2018: 213-30). 

Concern for the local Christian populace after the Second Iraq War is a fitting place 
to conclude a survey of fundamentalism and the Greater Middle East. Though hardly a 
revival of the ‘Great Experiment’ of the nineteenth-century missionary venture, interest 
in the global ‘body of Christ’ refocused attention on the historic Christian churches 
of the Middle East. Fundamentalist activism and prayer in support of persecuted 
Christians came to dominate discussions of international relations. Christian Zionists 
celebrated Israel's comparatively tolerant treatment of Christians, while other leaders 
of the Christian Right highlighted the deplorable treatment of Christians in Iran, 
Pakistan, and elsewhere in the Muslim world. The persecution of Christians by the 
Islamic State in Iraq and Syria (ISIS), and especially episodes like the videoed beheading 
of 21 Christians (mostly Coptic) in Egypt’s Minya province in February 2015, were es- 
pecially well covered in Christian media (Ditmer 2018). Though representing a wide 
array of traditions, from Syriac and Coptic to Roman Catholic, Pentecostal and, indeed, 
fundamentalist, Christian martyrs in the Middle East received frequent attention by 
American fundamentalists. In a paradox, then, fundamentalism—a movement that typ- 
ically draws sharp distinctions between true and false Christians—has dissolved historic 
doctrinal differences in the lands of the Middle East. That this newfound ecumenism is 
built on a history of Protestant missions, Orientalism, and American interventions is 
rarely acknowledged by fundamentalists themselves, but is no less a reality for their on- 
going engagement with a region that has loomed so large in the fundamentalist imagin- 
ation for over a century. 
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CHAPTER 35 


CHRISTOPHER DOUGLAS 


In the very centre of Ernest Hemingway’s 1926 novel of spiritual depthlessness and 
ennui, The Sun Also Rises, lies a fascinatingly strange parody of the Scopes ‘monkey trial’ 
about evolution that had taken place the year before. While on a fishing trip in Edenic 
rural Spain, Jake and his friend Bill lunch on chicken and eggs, which prompts the 
latter to mock the fundamentalism of William Jennings Bryan, whose recent death was 
reported in newspapers. Parodying the language of a religious celebrant, Bill appears to 
champion Bryan's creationist views, saying ‘I reverse the order. For Bryans sake. As a 
tribute to the Great Commoner. First the chicken; then the egg —affirming the Genesis 
account of the origin of species insofar as God created animals as they currently are, as 
opposed to the Darwinian account which might have it that our current chickens would 
first have appeared as the result of random mutations in eggs shortly to be naturally 
selected. Bill goes on to exhort Jake, “Let us rejoice in our blessings. Let us utilize the 
fowls of the air. Let us utilize the product of the vine. Will you utilize a little, brother?’ 
He concludes with a mocking affirmation of fundamentalist faith, “Let us not doubt, 
brother. Let us not pry into the holy mysteries of the hencoop with simian fingers. Let us 
accept on faith (Hemingway 1926: 126-7). 

This sequence about contemporaneous American religion might strike the reader as 
strangely out-of-place in a novel about the restlessness and aimlessness of the ‘lost gen- 
eration’ of American exiles in post-war Europe. But it makes more sense when we re- 
member Jake's earlier rumination that he ‘regretted that I was such a rotten Catholic, but 
realized there was nothing I could do about it, at least for a while, and maybe never, but 
that anyway it was a grand religion, and I only wished I felt religious and maybe I would 
the next time’ (Hemingway 1926: 103). Like T. S. Eliots The Waste Land (1922), The Sun 
Also Rises can be understood as representative of a literary response to modernity along 
the lines of the classic secularization narrative: that religion was disappearing from the 
modern scene, a fact that might leave those like Jake and Eliot feeling loss, but which was 
a forgone conclusion (Kaufmann 2007). Religious belief, modernist literature under- 
stood, was a fading phenomenon. 
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What was left was a kind of backwards, backwoods fundamentalism that deserved to 
be mocked, such as with Bill, or H. L. Mencken, the journalist whose pointed coverage 
of the Scopes trial humiliated Bryan’s co-religionists, or as with Sinclair Lewis’s parody 
of fundamentalist belief and morality, Elmer Gantry (1927). Lewis's satire—which he 
dedicated to Mencken—portrayed Christian fundamentalism as a kind of con game, rife 
with hypocrisy and sermons against the very social vices in which ministers partook. 
The eponymous hero was a failed salesman who became a fundamentalist preacher. 
While Lewis portrays Gantry as having moments of serious contrition, the temptations 
of money, alcohol, and sexual indiscretions—including with a woman evangelist he 
works for at one point—prove too much for him. Portraying Christian fundamentalist 
culture as essentially a kind of marketing opportunity for enterprising salesmen (and 
women), Elmer Gantry was, as one Lewis biographer writing from the 1960s would 
remark, ‘an extraordinarily full account of every form of religious decay in American 
life ... The world of Elmer Gantry is a world of total death, of social monsters without 
shadow’ (Schorer 1964: 60). Banned in many cities including Boston, the novel caused 
a national uproar among the churched and unchurched, with famous evangelist Billy 
Sunday calling Lewis ‘Satan’s cohort’ and ‘Mencken's miniom (Schorer 1964: 63). Serious 
literature, Hemingway and Eliot and Lewis seemed to say, saw religious belief decaying 
and disappearing from the modern scene, and while we might mourn the void left by its 
absence, those who persisted in belief were retrograde fundamentalists who could be 
safely ridiculed by their more modern and sophisticated peers. 

This version of the classic secularization thesis was generally pervasive among 
American literary writers and literary critics in the twentieth century, and was not widely 
challenged until the 1980s. Fundamentalists themselves had yet to develop the publishing 
and bookselling infrastructure to market fundamentalist fiction (Silliman 2021), and in 
any case fiction was a suspect genre: “Despite the widespread churchly acclaim for Uncle 
Tom's Cabin (1852), America’s conservative Christians have not always been pleased with 
the novel as a genre’ (Armstrong 2008). While C. S. Lewis's Christian fiction from the 
1930s to the 1950s provided a precedent in the twentieth century, ‘For earlier generations 
of Puritan and fundamentalist Christians, novel reading, like other worldly amusements 
such as dancing, card playing, and attending the theater, was considered suspect or sinful 
(Rabey and Unger 2002: 172). This did not substantially change until Janette Oke’s 1979 
historical romance Love Comes Softly and Frank Peretti’s 1986 spiritual thriller This Present 
Darkness, novels that gradually became bestsellers and which triggered the growth in 
evangelical fiction publishers and bookstores (Neal 2006, Silliman 2021). Meanwhile, after 
Elmer Gantry, literary writers’ attention to fundamentalism waned until the emergence of 
the Christian Right, of which Peretti’s novel was a part. In one sense, the diminished public 
presence of fundamentalism after the 1920s led to less literary attention, before its strong 
resurgence in the 1980s back into public and political consciousness (Douglas 2016). 

Conservative religious belief in America had not disappeared, of course, though it 
had entered a quietist phase following the Scopes trial. Conservative white Christian 
power and privileges were secure in public school Bible reading, prayer, creationism, 
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and segregation. As this religious energy became politicized and returned in force to 
the public square, however, American literary writers struggled to recognize its shape 
and understand its direction. It was sometimes incomprehensible to writers and critics, 
partly because the secularization thesis had assured them it would not be coming back, 
and partly because, as this chapter will show, its articulations sometimes took forms that 
echoed the contemporaneous discursive formations of multiculturalism and postmod- 
ernism. Fundamentalist authors, meanwhile, enabled by a new infrastructure that was 
part of the larger alternative information ecosystem of the emergent Christian Right, 
adapted secular genres like thrillers and romances to teach right Christian living and 
belief. 


FUNDAMENTALISM RESURGENT 


The earliest and clearest recognition of the return of politically muscular fundamen- 
talist Christianity in the United States appeared, intriguingly, in a Canadian novel. 
Margaret Atwood’s The Handmaid's Tale (1985) was a thought experiment about what a 
Christian society would look like when it took women’s reproductive choices away from 
them, as the burgeoning pro-life movement sought to do. In her novel, fundamentalist 
theocrats have overthrown the US government and formed a new state called Gilead. 
In this Christian dystopia, its leaders rely on the Rachel and Leah story from Genesis to 
justify the use of ‘handmaids’ to combat an infertility epidemic. The novel is told from 
the perspective of one such handmaid in the rigidly hierarchical surveillance state as she 
wonders about her own kidnapped daughter and suffers through the monthly concep- 
tion ceremonies before attempting an escape at the end of the novel. 

A common origin story of the Christian Right is that it began in these terms, as pre- 
viously moderate evangelicals joined non-separatist fundamentalists in an alliance that 
sought to overturn Roe v. Wade but which also opposed other advances in what Robert 
Putnam and David Campbell call the social ‘shock’ of the sexual revolution of the long 
1960s (Putnam and Campbell 2012: 104). What made Atwood’s novel brilliant, though, 
was that it also traced another, less-flattering genealogy in the history of Christian white 
supremacy in the United States. The Handmaid’ Tale took its formal cues from mid- 
nineteenth-century African American slave narratives, such as by Frederick Douglass 
and Harriet Jacobs, who escaped and wrote their stories. These tropes included the 
underground railroad (or ‘Underground Femaleroad’), forbidden literacy, the escape 
to Canada, the illicit sexual availability of enslaved women, the selective reading of the 
Bible, the authoritative framing of the narrative by another voice, the opposition of the 
Quakers, and, above all, the use of Christianity as a state-sanctioned ideological ap- 
paratus justifying the subordination of segments of the population by powerful elites. 
Atwood was naming an unseemly part of fundamentalist history that the pro-life 
narrative had directed us away from: the Christian Right’s church tradition and theo- 
logical ancestors were pro-segregation Christians, and pro-slavery Christians before 
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them. Jerry Falwell, who would form the Moral Majority in 1979 and successfully work 
to Christianize the Republican Party across a few decades, preached pro-segregation 
sermons in the 1950s, and when bussing was ordered in Virginia in 1967, his church 
created a Christian private school that same year (Harding 2001: 27, 98). 

The strain of Christian white supremacy in American fundamentalism became much 
more obvious during the Obama and Trump presidencies, but Atwood insightfully 
recognized the genealogy in a moment when fundamentalism was trying to tidy itself 
up as it made its universalist demands in the public sphere. Indeed, the increasingly 
apparent appetite among conservative white Christians for anti-democratic practices 
and strongmen—Trump garnered 81 per cent and 84 per cent of the white evangelical 
vote in 2016 and 2020 respectively—might have accounted for some of the popularity 
of the award-winning television adaptation of The Handmaids Tale by Hulu, premiered 
in 2017. In 2019, Atwood published a sort of sequel, The Testaments. It suggests that a 
totalitarian system of the required ideological purity could never grow out of the 
current diversity within the United States, and features the narration of Aunt Lydia, a 
villain from the earlier novel turned traitor. She undermines the leadership structure 
by smuggling to Canada news of ‘plots devised by Commanders to eliminate other 
Commanders; resulting in a purge that weakens the regime and eventually triggers its 
undoing (Atwood 2019: 411). What is insightful here again is not so much the exposure 
of fundamentalist hypocrisy, but the exposure of machinations of power that eventually 
undoes the totalitarian state. 

American literature did not confront the return of Christian fundamentalism as dir- 
ectly as the Canadian Atwood did, but often chose methods of indirect address. Barbara 
Kingsolver’s The Poisonwood Bible (1998), for example, is a novel about American fun- 
damentalist Baptist missionaries to the Congo during its move toward independence. 
The Price family’s patriarchal preacher attempts to convert souls on the sinful dark con- 
tinent, and the historical setting is the Congo’s unfortunate status as an object of Cold 
War superpower politics, with the CIA plotting to assassinate its democratically elected 
socialist first president, Patrice Lumumba. As an anti-colonial novel, Kingsolver crafts 
a powerful parallel critique of Christianity-sanctioned, paternalistic colonialism on the 
one hand and Christian misogyny on the other. But when she has a child narrator in- 
terpret Congolese villagers as the ‘children of Ham; she draws a careful link between 
Christian colonialism in Africa and the discourse of white supremacist Christian segre- 
gation in 1950s America. 

As trenchant as The Poisonwood Bible’s critique of fundamentalism is, it is also a good 
example of the way in which American writers struggled to comprehend the unfore- 
seen return of politically powerful conservative Christianity, and tried to counter its 
politics by translating it into more familiar terms, at the cost of misunderstanding its 
strategic goals and lines of force. The novel deploys a set of powerful biblical allusions 
in a way that suggests it misreads American fundamentalism’s universalist claims in 
the public sphere as inappropriate non-recognition of multicultural difference. In a se- 
quence that joins the parables of the mustard seed and the sower (Mark 4), the preacher 
and one of his daughters plant a garden of American vegetables, and though seemingly 
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rewarded by robust plant growth at first, the plants are not pollinated and bear no fruit. 
As the preacher explains to his daughter, African bugs will not pollinate the American 
vegetables (Kingsolver 1998: 80); the message seems to be, if we return to the Gospels’ 
parables, that the fundamentalist preacher will have no luck planting the good news of 
American religion in Africa because it is not indigenous and does not belong. This is a 
critique of Christian missionary work in the novel based on the premise that Christian 
fundamentalism is an inappropriate culture for Africans, where it will find no fertile soil. 

However, the four vegetable seeds they plant in reality have a centuries-long history 
of fertility and growth in Africa—a fact that Kingsolver, who has bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in biology, ecology, and evolutionary biology, must have known. Moreover, 
Christianity in sub-Saharan African in fact grew spectacularly in the twentieth cen- 
tury, a seventyfold increase to 470 million Christians by 2010 (Douglas 2016: 69). In 
another sequence, a sympathetic liberal Christian missionary-turned-health-worker 
counsels the fundamentalist preacher to reverse Paul’s metaphor of the way in which 
Gentiles have been grafted onto the Jewish root (Romans 11); in the new image, mul- 
tiple branches are grafted onto multiple roots, showing that there is no preferred root. 
What Kingsolver does with these scenes is to try to translate the way fundamentalist 
Christians make universalist claims in the public sphere—about, for instance, abortion, 
or creationism, or same-sex marriage—by translating them into questions of the in- 
appropriateness of trying to change someone else’s cultural practices. This translates 
the universalist legal strategies of the Christian Right into the logic of multiculturalism 
(Douglas 2016: 60-83). 

The Poisonwood Bible is thus a good example of the way American literature some- 
times tried to confront the nascent Christian Right with a multicultural critique, and in 
so doing miscomprehended its object. Politically muscular Christian fundamentalists in 
the United States have long recognized the power of the courts to shape American rights 
and social practices, and have concentrated their political power on electing presidents 
who will nominate Supreme Court and federal justices to restore the legal arena to an 
earlier, supposedly more congenial era. The Christian Right politically seeks to enforce 
universalist ethical claims, through the courts and legislation, on people outside its own 
group. To counter such claims by arguing for a multicultural logic of pluralist toler- 
ance is to misunderstand the motivation and energy of politically engaged American 
fundamentalism. 

The Poisonwood Bible is characteristic of the way in which American literature’s 
mode of multiculturalism attempted to grapple with the rise of politically powerful 
fundamentalism. There are other examples of the way in which the logic of pluralism 
and cultural relativism governed the literary responses to this resurgence. Marilynne 
Robinson's Gilead (2004) is a much-beloved liberal Christian novel that, in subterra- 
nean ways, addressed the rise of the Christian Right, not least through her title’s allusion 
to the name of the dystopian fundamentalist state of Atwood’s novel. Set in 1950s 
Iowa, Gilead is the long letter of an elderly Congregationalist minister, the Reverend 
John Ames, to his young son, anticipating that he will not be around as his son grows 
to maturity. It is simultaneously the tale of his friend’s prodigal son, an alcoholic rake 
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who had fathered a child and abandoned the town, but who has now returned with 
ambiguous motives. Robinson's Christianity, articulated through her pastor narrator, 
emphasizes the themes of grace, mystery, and wonder at the world. It ‘presented liberal 
Protestantism as America’s classical heritage; it set Ames’s wise, tender reverence against 
the bellicose cymbal-clanging of George W. Bushs White House’ (Elie 2012). When its 
narrator despairs of the theology his congregants seem to be learning from the new 
radio ministries, we get a sense that Robinson is directing an implicit critique against 
the fundamentalism of the Christian Right that characterized its new power under the 
Bush presidency: 


I blame the radio for sowing a good deal of confusion where theology is concerned. 
And television is worse. You can spend forty years teaching people to be awake to 
the fact of mystery and then some fellow with no more theological sense than a jack- 
rabbit gets himself a radio ministry and all your work is forgotten. I do wonder where 
it will end. (Robinson 2004: 208) 


This is probably an oblique specific reference to fundamentalist preacher Billy Sunday, 
who cheerfully admitted in 1903 that ‘I don’t know any more about theology ... than 
a jack-rabbit knows about ping-pong’ (Marsden 2006: 130). Against such fire-and- 
brimstone fundamentalist preaching, Robinson offers an alternative Christian faith. 

Like The Poisonwood Bible, Gilead adopts multicultural tropes for advancing this 
different Christian vision. One such trope is its understanding of Christian iden- 
tity as being shaped by an inherited Christian history. The narrator's letter to his son 
includes his reminiscences about the dispute between his grandfather, an abolitionist 
who counselled violence in opposing the evil institution, and his father, a pacifist abo- 
litionist who could not countenance warfare. As with its key intertext, Toni Morrison's 
Beloved (1987), Gilead construes contemporary identities through the prism of family 
memories about the national history of slavery. In doing so, it critiques whiteness so that 
Christian identity might be purified and maintained. What is striking about Gilead is 
that, despite its reminiscences about slavery, it does not portray the way that many white 
Christians supported the institution. The novel construes the debate within nineteenth- 
century American Christendom as between whether to oppose slavery with violence 
or not, and omits the actually far more momentous debate about whether slavery could 
be defended on Christian principles. One learns about what Frederick Douglass called 
‘Christian Slavery’ (Douglass 1857: 22) from Beloved and The Handmaid’ Tale, but not 
from Gilead. In drawing a particular moment of national history into a family memory 
for the purpose of identity formation, Gilead adopts a classic multicultural mode in 
which, as Morrison puts it in Beloved, some things are meant to be passed on, while 
others are meant to be passed over (Morrison 1987: 324). 

Equally multicultural is Robinson's reconstitution of theological debate as a kind of 
cultural incommunicability. When the prodigal son tries to debate the narrator about 
some of the truth propositions of Christianity, he asks the older man, ‘Does it seem right 
to you ... that there should be no common language between us? ... How can capital-T 
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Truth not be communicable? That makes no sense to me (Robinson 2004: 170). But the 
narrator preacher prefers the term ‘grace, of Christian experience, rather than debating 
the truth propositions of Christian theology. In transforming the question of universal 
truths into matters of linguistic and cultural difference, the novel adopts a multicul- 
tural logic to suggest the incommensurability of cultural perspectives. In this sense, the 
novel portrays the prodigal son not so much as someone right or wrong about Christian 
beliefs as someone gradually assimilating into secular American society, losing his 
mother tongue. While the narrator—and Robinson as author—have specific doctrinal 
propositions about Christian faith, the idea of the “True’ is gently set aside in favour of 
the lived Christian experience of grace. This liberal Christian alternative vision, written 
during the rise of the Christian Right, downplays fundamentalist theological certainties 
and avoids the fundamentalist moral focus on issues of sex and gender. It is a genuine 
and real alternative Christian tradition, even though it glosses over the facts of Christian 
history in America (Douglas 2016: 84-116). 

Like Gilead, Philip Roth’s The Plot Against America (2004) can be considered a literary 
response to the Christian Rights ascendency during the Bush era. Roth’s novel was a 
‘uchronia—that is, an alternate history—that imagined the fascist sympathizer Charles 
Lindbergh running for president against Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940 and winning. 
American history takes a different course, with the Lindbergh administration coming to 
an agreement with the Axis powers, and instituting a set of anti-Jewish policies that osten- 
sibly seeks to incorporate Jews further into American life. The novel, thus, in some sense 
transforms ‘Tt can’t happen here!’ to ‘Could it have happened here?’ or, indeed, given what 
some of its reviewers considered the conservative Christianization of America under the 
Bush presidency, ‘Is it happening here?’ In this it echoed Sinclair Lewis’s classic dystopian 
novel, It Cant Happen Here (1935), written soon after Hitler’s rise to power, concerning the 
election ofa brutal fascist regime in America. While Roth took the unusual step of writing 
an open letter in advance of his novel’s publication announcing that it should not be read 
as a commentary on the Bush presidency, many reviewers did just that, considering it in 
view of the vulnerability of America’s religious minorities under a state of post-9/11 na- 
tional emergency and an evangelical presidency (Douglas 2016: 117-9). 

Roth’s novel, for instance, describes a series of Lindbergh administration policies 
seeking to assimilate America’s Jews. Modelled on various anti-pluralist policies in 
American history directed at African Americans, Native Americans, and Japanese 
Americans (Busch 2020, Douglas 2016: 125), the novel imagines a kind of liberal fas- 
cist threat to Jews, in which the elimination of Jewish difference is to take place, not 
through genocide, but through policies that scatter Jewish families across the nation, 
destroy communities where cultural difference thrives, and assimilate individuals into 
‘American life. For Roth’s Jewish characters, the idea that they are not Americar enough 
is ludicrous, and in a lyrical passage the narrator develops their indigenously American 
and Jewish identities, writing, “Their being Jews issued from their being themselves, as 
did their being American. It was as it was, in the nature of things, as fundamental as 
having arteries and veins, and they never manifested the slightest desire to change it 
or deny it, regardless of the consequences’ (Roth 2004: 220). The efforts to ‘assimilate’ 
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Jews fracture families and communities, who end up in anti-Semitic pogroms before 
the constitutional and historical order is restored after Lindbergh disappears and his 
authoritarian vice president is deposed. America returns to its historical track, entering 
the Second World War belatedly; Roosevelt returns to the presidency. 

If, as many reviewers argued in spite of Roth’s advance denial, The Plot Against America 
was a commentary on a born-again president's wartime administration, it misconstrued 
the religious energy at the heart of Christian fundamentalism, just as had The Poisonwood 
Bible and Gilead. In particular, the novel misunderstands the place of Jews in the evan- 
gelical imagination. American fundamentalists typically understand Jewish difference to 
be religious, not cultural: as God’s superseded chosen people who rejected Jesus as the 
Messiah. In much fundamentalist teaching, the solution to Jewish difference is conver- 
sion, not assimilation. In line with premillennial dispensationalist theology focused on 
a Jewish return to the Holy Land before the Second Coming of Christ, fundamentalists 
were heartened by events such as the founding of the state of Israel in 1948, and by 
President Trump’s moving of the American embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem in 2018. 
The centrality of Jews and Israel to fundamentalist eschatology is crucial. 

The Handmaids Tale better grasps this import of Jewish difference among American 
fundamentalists: in Atwood’s novel, American Jews face the choice of conversion to 
Christianity or deportation to Israel, with backsliders hanged alongside homosexuals or 
doctors who perform abortions. Similarly, the fundamentalist Left Behind series by Tim 
LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkins, which portrays the End Times events of premillennial dis- 
pensationalist theology, imagines Jewish destiny as converting to Christianity, or per- 
ishing with the rest of non-evangelical humanity, to be tortured eternally in the flames 
of hell. The first novel in the sequence, Left Behind (1995), opens with an unprovoked 
Russian attack on Israel, which God stops by invisibly shooting down their jets. During 
the course of the series, 144,000 Jews convert to Christianity, as purportedly foretold 
in the book of Revelation (Revelation 7). Inspired by fundamentalist hermeneutics, 
the Left Behind series removes biblical apocalyptic literature from its first-century con- 
text and interprets it in the light of world politics at the turn of the twenty-first century 
(Douglas 2022). As Left Behind puts it, “Bible prophecy is history written in advance’ 
(LaHaye and Jenkins 1995: 219). Notwithstanding The Plot Against America’s fear, fun- 
damentalist plans for the erasure of Jewish difference entail religious conversion, not 
cultural assimilation (Douglas 2016: 117-48). 


POSTMODERNISM, POST-SECULARISM, AND 
THEOLOGICAL CERTAINTY 


If American writers grappling with the new resurgence of politically active fundamen- 
talism struggled to understand its logic and power, sometimes confusedly translating 
it into the logic of literary multiculturalism, this confusion in the literary-political field 
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was mirrored by the resurgence itself. The Christian Right sometimes spoke in the lan- 
guage of respect for cultural pluralism and difference, when the tactic suited it. After 
anti-evolution statutes were struck down by the Supreme Court in 1968, fundamentalists 
adopted the strategy of legislating an ‘equal time’ approach wherein evolution would be 
taught alongside biblically based accounts of God’s creation in Genesis. When this was 
in turn struck down in 1987 on the basis that creationism was a sectarian religious per- 
spective, creationists responded by loosening their language, and the ‘Intelligent Design’ 
movement was born. ‘The Intelligent Design textbook Of Pandas and People (1989) 
began life as a creationist manuscript, but, after the 1987 court decision, underwent a 
simple revision in which ‘every reference to creation and creationism in the book was 
simply changed to “intelligent design’, and “creator” was changed to “designer” or “intel- 
ligent agency”. There were more than 250 such substitutions in all—but there were vir- 
tually no other changes in the text’ (Humes 2007: 285). When the use of this textbook in 
public-school science classrooms was in turn challenged in 2005, the Intelligent Design 
lawyer complained that ‘the courts are trying to cleanse America of religion, to remove 
Christianity from the public square. It’s really a cleansing, a kind of genocide ... This 
case is about changing that. Our hope is to get to the Supreme Court from here and, 
hopefully, change the law. Stop the genocide’ (Humes 2007: 228). In this breathtaking 
analogy, the teaching of evolution is a kind of ethnic cleansing that has the effect of the 
genocidal murder of Christians. Its logic is the need to respect the cultural difference of 
a minority group that needs to be protected from the aggressive secular American mod- 
ernity that seeks its eradication. 

The Intelligent Design lawyer’s language of Christian multiculturalism in the ser- 
vice of Christian postmodernism attests to the confusing landscape that American lit- 
erary writers faced when trying to comprehend the social field since the 1980s. How 
should one recognize, in a supposedly secularizing America, the appearance of a so- 
cial group that at times spoke in the recognizable discourses of cultural pluralism and 
uncertain knowledge? In some sense, this was an early recognition of a novel such as 
Thomas Pynchon’s The Crying of Lot 49 (1965). The novel, infused with religious lan- 
guage and classically seen as being on the cusp between literary modernism and literary 
postmodernism, intuits that the epistemological uncertainty facing its protagonist is not 
an obstacle to faith, but its very invitation. Its California housewife protagonist, Oedipa 
Maas, begins to uncover a possible conspiracy concerning a secret society that she sim- 
ultaneously fears and yet knows, if she can bring herself to believe in it, might offer 
existentially more than the ‘exitlessness’ of her social routines in her 1960s California 
spiritual wasteland (Pynchon 1965: 141). In an intriguing set of links, Pynchon’s ‘young 
Republicar’ protagonist is slowly drawn via what Richard Hofstadter termed the ‘para- 
noid tendency’ in the United States towards the reactionary politics of Barry Goldwater, 
and Southern California as a site of the emergent ‘New Right; a nascent intersection of 
religious desire and political geography (Douglas 2016: 151-82, Shoop 2012). 

What was occurring was that one of the tools in the toolbox of contemporary 
writers—postmodern uncertainty and indeterminacy, and the undercutting of modes 
of objective academic expertise—was shared by Christian fundamentalists, who had 
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built up during the course of the twentieth century an alternate epistemological infra- 
structure with which to combat modern knowledge. Fundamentalist Bible colleges and 
universities, publishers and bookstores, newspapers and magazines, radio and then 
television shows, museums, websites, campus ministries—and, we shall see, fiction— 
together formed a network of institutions that resisted elite, secular expert know- 
ledge and mainstream journalism (Douglas 2018b). As with the ‘teach the controversy’ 
approach to creation science, and as with Pynchon’s protagonist’s epistemological crisis, 
postmodern uncertainty can be a path to belief, not a roadblock making it impossible. 
This is the main reason why literary postmodernism has never been able to adequately 
critique fundamentalism, which created an alternate information ecosystem to engineer 
uncertainty about secular, modern expertise. However perspicacious The Handmaid's 
Tale was in its diagnosis of the Christian Right, its occasional formal postmodernism 
in the narrative—as when its handmaid narrator does not decide among three different 
accounts of her husband’s fate, or three different accounts of meeting with her new 
lover—poses no risk at all to the power of the fundamentalist regime the novel portrays. 

On the other end of the literary spectrum was a popular novel like Dan Brown’s Da 
Vinci Code (2003), which also aimed at producing uncertainty about expert know- 
ledge. While critics often read its portrayal of the secretive Catholic organization Opus 
Dei as entailing a critique of Roman Catholicism, the novel can better be understood 
as anti-Protestant fiction insofar as it sought to undercut the authoritative status of the 
Bible, far more important to fundamentalist belief than to Catholic practice. Brown had 
cribbed much of the backstory about Jesus and Mary having progeny, and the existence 
of secret, earlier, eyewitness Gnostic gospels attesting to Jesus's humanity, from The Holy 
Blood and the Holy Grail (1982), a work by amateur British historians in the same vein. 
These authors, and consequently Brown, made many historical errors about the groups 
and Gnostic gospels they purported to describe. Both fundamentalist critics and Bible 
scholars rushed to correct the picture; The Da Vinci Code was the novel that launched 
a hundred books (Douglas 2016: 245-79). The publishing moment is illustrative of the 
way in which American literature responded to the emergent Christian Right in round- 
about ways and indirect address, but also the way in which shoddy postmodern ‘schol- 
arship’ challenging the certainties of fundamentalist hermeneutics could gain no real 
traction. 

Fundamentalist responses often correctly challenged the ‘facts’ of the novel, but 
went on to call their readers to believe in the kind of inerrantist readings of the Bible 
that critical Bible scholars reject, such as that the Gospels were written or dictated 
by eyewitnesses, and that there are neither tensions nor contradictions across the 
theologies of the Gospels. The Da Vinci Code: Fact or Fiction? (2004), for example, 
argued that ‘the reliability of the Gospel accounts is confirmed through the eyewitness 
credentials of the authors’ (Hanegraaf and Maier 2004: 44). Similarly, The Da Vinci Code 
Controversy: 10 Facts You Should Know (2006) argued against Brown’s claims to earlier 
eyewitness Gospels by appealing to the tradition of apostolic authorship (Easley and 
Ankerberg 2006: 15). The fundamentalist reaction to Brown’s novel was indicative of 
a larger anxiety about the findings of twentieth-century Bible scholarship. As Andrew 
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Jacobs has demonstrated, an emerging genre of ‘gospel thrillers ... depict conspiracy 
and danger attendant upon the discovery of a new first-century gospel. Inaugurated by 
an evangelical novel by James Hogg Hunter in 1940, the secular descendants of this pe- 
culiar literary tradition figure the ‘Christian Bible as an object of cultural fear and desire, 
one made precarious and vulnerable since the major archaeological discoveries at Nag 
Hammadi and Qumran since the 1940s (Jacobs 2020: 91). 

Fundamentalism policed its own borders as stridently as it did mainstream popular 
or serious literature such as The Da Vinci Code or gospel thrillers. The core concern 
about ‘these alleged higher critics’ and the ‘monkeying with this higher criticism, as 
characters in Elmer Gantry put it (Lewis 1927: 38, 283), was biblical inerrancy. Such was 
the case with an evangelical bestseller with considerable crossover appeal, William Paul 
Young's 2007 novel The Shack. By the time it was made into a Hollywood film starring 
Octavia Spencer and Sam Worthington in 2017, it had sold over 20 million copies. The 
Shack told the story of a father and husband who loses his Christian faith after the ab- 
duction, abuse, and murder of his young daughter. His faith is restored by a weekend 
away with the Holy Trinity, who appear to him as an African American woman (God 
the Father), an Asian American woman (the Holy Spirit), and a Middle-Eastern looking 
man (Jesus the Son). Adapting the book of Job for modern times, in ‘this popular 
twenty-first-century evangelical theodicy, Young has inadvertently rediscovered the 
ancient Israelite polytheism of three thousand years ago, for the simple reason that 
justifying the gods’ ways to humans is an easier task than justifying God’s ways to 
humans’ (Douglas 2020b: 517). But the fundamentalist criticism of the novel was not 
based so much on its rejuvenation of ancient Israelite polytheism—the facts of which, 
grounded as they are in historical criticism, fundamentalists a priori reject—as it was 
on the apparent conflicts with biblical truths as they saw them. Particularly troubling 
to many fundamentalist critics was the portrayal of God as a woman, the masculinity 
of the deity in question, and the non-hierarchical Trinity as a ‘dynamic, intersubjective 
circle of interrelationship’ (Beal 2010). No less a concern was the novel’s possible advo- 
cacy of universal salvation. It was a kind of heterodox liberal fundamentalism, with a 
theology based firmly in Adam and Eve’s original sin, but whose occasional flexibility 
about biblical representation rendered it vulnerable to fundamentalist anxieties about 
biblical inerrancy and authority. 

In addressing resurgent fundamentalism, American literature did not abandon the 
uncertainty and ontological pluralism of postmodernism. Another popular novel, Carl 
Sagans Contact (1985), seemed to begin to do just that by addressing the evolution- 
creation debate that was winding its way through the courts in the early 1980s. In this 
work of science fiction, turned into a Hollywood film starring Jodie Foster in 1997, an 
advanced extra-terrestrial civilization transmits to earth the design of a machine which 
enables transportation through the Milky Way. Sagan has his scientist protagonist Ellie 
Arroway meet with a fundamentalist counsellor of the American president in a creation 
science museum, where they debate about the relative authorities of science and religion 
and their shared sense of wonder and mystery at the cosmos. The novel was so con- 
ciliatory in its efforts to mediate between the authorities of science and religion that it 
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likened the human travellers on the subway through the stars to early Gospel writers 
witnessing to the risen Jesus (Douglas 2016: 183-220). 

Strikingly, another 1985 novel, Cormac McCarthy’s Blood Meridian: or the Evening 
Redness in the West, likewise pondered the ramifications of the evolution-creationism 
debate that was in the press and the courts. But McCarthy’s novel undertook a darker 
thought experiment as he pondered the theodicy of evolution. Blood Meridian crafts 
one of the most terrifying characters in all of American literature: ‘Judge’ Holden, who 
discourses on geology, paleontology, and ornithology, seemingly intended to remind 
us of Darwinian sciences, and who urges his comrades toward war and brutality in the 
mid-nineteenth-century American Southwest. In the novel, McCarthy seems to agree 
with fundamentalists about the ugliness and animal suffering entailed in evolution, but, 
rejecting their young-earth creationism, accepts what we might call the notion of a the- 
istic evolution and a God who chooses to design the vast diversity of species through 
random mutation and natural selection. He then goes on to wonder about the char- 
acter of this God, for whom animal and human suffering seems not to matter or even 
register (Douglas 2016: 221-44). Contact and Blood Meridian were illustrative of the way 
in which American literature written during the rise of the Christian Right took up its 
questions and themes in glancing ways. Unlike Tom Perotta’s The Abstinence Teacher 
(2007), which has as its primary plot the struggles of a secular sex-education teacher 
forced to teach the new Bush Administration mandated standards of avoiding sex until 
marriage, other novels engaged partially, on the side, with aspects of the newly powerful 
religious voice in the public sphere and its theologies, values, and practices. 

‘Thus, one of the reasons it took so long for literary critics to begin to grapple with the 
re-emergence of American fundamentalism in the public sphere was that our inherited 
paradigms obscured developments. The secularization narrative had counselled us to 
expect religion’s slow waning and disappearance. At the same time, post-war American 
literature seemed to be witnessing a corresponding growth of religiously interested 
novels that were awake to spirituality, to awe at the universe, and to non-traditional 
and non-standard religious communities and practices. John McClure in the 1990s 
characterized this body of work as ‘post-secular literature, drawing on Gianni Vattimo’s 
notion of ‘weak religion’ to describe the work of Morrison, Don DeLillo, Pynchon, 
Louise Erdrich, and others as impious, extravagant, re-enchanted, and ontologically 
pluralist fictional worlds (McClure 1995, McClure 2007: 33-5). In a complementary 
way, Amy Hungerford’s Postmodern Belief (2010) characterized American fiction’s re- 
ligious sensibilities as a partial commitment to belief in belief, in meaninglessness, and 
in sheer style and form without semantic content. McClure and Hungerford seemed to 
suggest that what had returned to haunt us ‘after’ the secular was diluted and rarified, 
a weak religious sensibility uninterested in power, doctrinal certainty, and traditional 
institutions. This post-secular literature was joined by a post-secular literary criticism 
that sought to recognize and then dismantle the ‘secularizing’ assumptions within lit- 
erary criticism itself (Branch 2016). 

The post-secular, manifesting as both a literary pattern and a critical-theoretical 
mode, was crucially valuable and insightful. But it could not help critics to grasp 
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the most transformative dimension of the American post-war religious landscape— 
the re-emergence, after half a century of relative social and political quiescence, of 
a politically committed form of ‘strong religion’ that sought to change American 
identity, practices, and beliefs. Post-secularism might accurately describe aspects 
of Marilynne Robinson’s work, or possibly Kingsolver’s, but it could not begin 
to adequately capture the resurgence of fundamentalism and its public political 
commitments, ‘the other post-secularism of the Christian Right (Douglas 2018a). 
With the secularization thesis claiming that religion was disappearing, and the 
post-secular paradigm suggesting that residual religious energy took weak, non- 
traditional forms, literary criticism was ill-prepared to recognize the emergent 
Christian Right, and the ways in which authors were addressing it in sometimes sub- 
terranean ways (Douglas 20204). 

If fundamentalism was the return of the repressed whose apparition literary criti- 
cism has been slow to recognize, it nonetheless had a field-warping effect on American 
literature itself. Literary writers with religious sympathies in other eras could be more 
open about their faith commitments. But when fundamentalism returned in the 1980s 
as the loudest voice in the public arena, it claimed the niche of religiosity, and it did so 
in a way that seemed theatrical, anti-intellectual, sometimes insincere, and politically 
retrograde. Writers like David Foster Wallace, John Irving, and others, were dissuaded 
from open expression of their real religiosity and faith interests by the public presence 
of the abrasive Christian Right, a ‘religious nonidentification and disaffiliation’ of the 
kind exemplified in states with prominent culture war legislative struggles (Douglas 
202.08: 3). 


FUNDAMENTALIST FICTIONS 


Nowhere do the failures of the secularization thesis and the post-secular as paradigms 
for understanding contemporary American literary production become more apparent 
than when we turn our attention to fundamentalist fiction itself. More often studied by 
social scientists and historians than by literary critics, fundamentalist fiction allows us 
to understand what evangelical scholar Mark Noll calls ‘the scandal of the evangelical 
mind’ (Noll 1994). In it we find strong religiosity and a taste for cultural combat. Unlike 
religiously interested serious fiction, fundamentalist fiction is characterized by ‘epis- 
temological certainty’ (Bush 2020, Gandolfo 2007). The Left Behind series comprises 
an original 12-part series published between 1995 and 2004, a three-part prequel (2005- 
6), and a sequel (2007), as well as 40 Left Behind: The Kids adolescent novellas, six film 
adaptations, a video game franchise, and graphic novel adaptation. At the time of 
LaHaye’s death in 2016, the books had sold 80 million copies worldwide (Domonoske 
2016). These figures dwarf the sales of serious literary fiction treating religious themes, 
including Robinson's Gilead and Oprah's Book Club selection Poisonwood Bible; even 
The Handmaid's Tale, whose sales spiked after the Trump election and its Hulu television 
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adaptation in 2017, has reached only a tenth of the Left Behind sales, at eight million 
(Loyd 2019). 

In the series, characters ‘left behind’ to face tribulation were not properly born-again 
Christians. Once they become so, and learn to interpret the Bible as fundamentalists do, 
it reveals to them God’s unfolding plan and Satans machinations. This manner of Bible 
interpretation is a form of Christian postmodernism, with fundamentalist interpreters 
understood as ‘experts’ from whom Left Behind characters need to learn in order to 
combat the enemy. When the Antichrist arises as Secretary General of the United 
Nations and attempts to impose a ‘one world religion, the fundamentalist heroes form 
a “Tribulation Force’ to oppose him over the course of the series. If the apocalyptic im- 
agination is born of the experience of empire (Collins 2016: 327), the Left Behind series 
captures the Christian Right's sense that they are being persecuted by a secular humanist 
elite order that threatens their religious freedom, cultural distinctiveness, and way of life. 

In many ways the precursor novel that paved the way for the Left Behind series was 
Frank Peretti’s This Present Darkness (1986). In this fundamentalist novel, a quintessen- 
tially American small town is besieged by forces that its Christian characters begin to 
correctly perceive as demons. Economic malaise, pornography, drug use, lust—all these 
problems in Ronald Reagan's 1980s America are understood to be the influence of Satan’s 
minions. As the protagonists gradually discover, the town’s institutions have been bought 
up bya shadowy outside organization with ties to the local college. Unbeknown to them, 
New Age religious practitioners, thinking they are contacting ancient spirits or deities, 
have actually invited ‘Baal Rafar, a demon lieutenant of Satan, to take control of the town 
as a ‘territorial spirit: Through prayer, the town’s fundamentalist Christians are able 
to empower the angels of God, who combat the demonic assault on the town. Liberal 
Christians are no help in this battle; in fact, the town’s liberal Christian pastor, under 
the banner of ecumenicalism and in anticipation of Left Behind’s one-world religion, has 
joined forces with Eastern religions-inspired New Agers to unwittingly welcome the de- 
monic influence on the town. Peretti’s novels, especially This Present Darkness and its se- 
quel Piercing the Darkness (1989), were important to the fundamentalist literary tradition 
because they ‘were among the first to suggest that evangelicals should unite to actively— 
even violently—resist the values of the secular mainstream’ (Gribben 2007: 111), ef- 
fectively laying the groundwork for the Left Behind series. Peretti helped crystalize in 
fiction the Christian Right’s political activism: we may be in or near the end times, but 
fundamentalists have a role to play in hastening the arrival of God’s kingdom on earth. 

While the artistic quality of fundamentalist fiction ranges from extremely bad to fair, 
what characterizes it generally as a mode is its banishment of mystery and ambiguity 
as it engineers theological certainty by revealing the real invisible spiritual order be- 
hind the surface of things. In Peretti, that real is a world of angels and demons. In Left 
Behind, readers learn to trust with the characters as we watch the Bible ‘experts’ inter- 
pret correctly the clockwork accuracy of events unfolding exactly as they were predicted 
millennia ago. In Francine Rivers’ spiritual romances, such as Redeeming Love (1991) and 
The Atonement Child (1997), she uses typographical changes in the text font to indicate 
the actual words of the Holy Spirit talking to characters—dispelling doubt that some 
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Christians may feel from time to time about whether God, or their own self, is telling 
them something. Redeeming Love adapts the Old Testament book of Hosea to craft a 
‘typological’ tale ‘about Angel, a beautiful prostitute in the California Gold Rush days 
of the early 1850s, bought out of her service in a brothel by a Christian named Michael 
Hosea who feels that God wants her to be his wife’ (Paradis 2020: 74). The Atonement 
Child, meanwhile, is an evangelical romance in which a young woman faces the difficult 
choice of whether to terminate her pregnancy after rape, a novel that circulates the med- 
ically dubious ‘compassion-oriented’ prolife discourse that experiencing an abortion is 
more traumatic than experiencing rape (Kamitsuka 2020: 49). 

The unexpected return of the strong religiosity of Christian fundamentalism in the 
late twentieth century caused confusion in American literature, and in American lit- 
erary criticism. While it has been obvious for decades that the secularization thesis had 
led commentators to misrecognize and misunderstand the Christian Right, the same may 
be no less true of the more recent and influential paradigm in the critical study of reli- 
giously interested contemporary literature, the ‘post-secular’ The weak religion and spir- 
itual ambiguity characterizing post-secular literature is not true of fundamentalist fiction, 
post-secularism’s other. But the study of fundamentalist literature conveys its sense of 
embattlement and aggrieved persecution and its history of white Christian supremacy, 
as well as its authoritarian certainty and distrust of cultural and religious pluralism. 
Understanding the movement's literature is no less important than—and is in fact comple- 
mentary to—understanding its politics, history, and theology. We should read it with care. 
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CHAPTER 36 


FROM THE TELEVISION 
AGE TO THE DIGITAL 
REVOLUTION 


ROBERT GLENN HOWARD AND MEGAN L. ZAHAY 


THE well-known historian of fundamentalism, George M. Marsden, suggested that a 
confrontational intolerance for alternate views is the distinguishing trait of fundamen- 
talism. He called it ‘a loose, diverse, and changing federation of co-belligerents united 
by their fierce opposition to modernist attempts to bring Christianity into line with 
modern thought’ (Marsden 1980: 4). A defining trait of Christian fundamentalism 
has been, before and since Marsden’s seminal work, its self-identification as ‘anti- 
modern: In this sense modernity is not meant as the period of intellectual history but 
in its more everyday sense as relating to the current day. Fundamentalisms then are 
backward-looking ideological movements that imagine recent ideas and social trends 
have undermined an imagined golden past. With a profound sense of loss (or potential 
loss) and of being threatened by recent social changes, this imagined past results in what 
Marsden and others have described as a ‘militant’ and politically inflected adversarial 
relationship with the broader social structures in which fundamentalists find them- 
selves embedded. In Christian fundamentalism, at least, access to what are perceived 
as straightforward messages from the divine in the Bible yield a ‘rigid style of interpret- 
ation reliant on authoritative texts to discover rights and duties’ (Lenert 2009: 40). 

Given this characteristic of Christian fundamentalism, one might expect very con- 
servative Christians to eschew new technologies, including those that have come to de- 
fine the television and digital age. However, as many researchers have noted, reliance on 
simple authority and yearning for a past social order does not mean that fundamentalists 
generally or Christian fundamentalists in particular have been reticent to embrace 
the latest technologies in their efforts to recapture their imagined past (Dochuk 2011, 
Howard 2011, Schultze 1988a, Schultze 1991). Instead, the early and whole-hearted 
adoption of broadcast and, later, cable media by Christian fundamentalists came to pre- 
figure their extensive presence on the Internet. 
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The basic characteristics of fundamentalist discourse, in fact, made it well suited 
to arrive online at the dawn of the Internet era (Howard 1997). Perhaps the most 
powerful of those characteristics is the inherent flexibility at the core of its central 
prophetic narrative about the approaching ‘End Times’ (Howard 2006). Because this 
narrative defines Christian fundamentalist thinking, its core flexibility generates 
significant volumes of its discourse. While the televangelists of the broadcast era 
functioned as exemplars, fundamentalism’s professed lack of reliance on religious 
authorities allowed everyday believers to generate their ideas, often using the practice 
of ‘proof texting’ based on the styles of the preachers they were watching on televi- 
sion. Proof texting is the attempt to connect claims about current events or values 
to isolated Bible verses, as a quick means to interpret current affairs authoritatively. 
Many everyday believers found both useful data for that purpose, and supportive 
audiences, in the digital worlds that were emerging on network communication 
technologies as early as the 1980s (Howard 2011: 49). The Bible, current events in the 
news, and the ability to talk to each other, all became more readily available through 
digital networks. At the same time, the televangelists’ practice of deploying biblical 
Scriptures as if they contained simple and straightforward meanings needing little or 
no overt interpretation was easy for anyone to pick up, and produced many online 
imitators. If fundamentalist interpretative practices gave everyday believers the sense 
that they too could engage in biblical exegesis, the Internet gave them a place to do it 
together. 


CHRISTIAN FUNDAMENTALISM IN THE 
BROADCAST AGE 


In the study of religion and media, research seeks to understand how each tradition’s 
theological, sociological, and political commitments, as well as its historical develop- 
ment, shaped its receptivity toward various communication technologies. The im- 
portance a community places on the spoken word or the written text, for example, can 
influence its desire to use a medium like television or the Internet for religious purposes. 
In Christianity, communication of its message was central from its first emergence and 
has continued to play a vital role in its global expansion. Protestant evangelicalism, in 
particular, has often been eager to embrace new methods for broadening its brand of 
the faith. Religious communication researcher Heidi Campbell notes that, ‘Christian 
evangelical groups who value the act of public testimony and preaching often see and 
describe media such as television and the internet as positive technologies from the start 
because they provide access to a mass audience for their message’ (Campbell 2010: 114). 
Historically, American evangelicals were quick to adopt new forms of mass media 
to spread their message. In the antebellum period, they used the printing press as a 
religious tool for the distribution of the Bible and other religious tracts, eventually 
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incorporating visual images, which were particularly helpful in reaching out to young 
people and children (Morgan 2002: 42). In the late nineteenth century, the Salvation 
Army likewise adopted popular media forms like parades, pageants, and drama to 
address industrialized society and spread a Christian message, although evangelicals 
sometimes reacted with ambivalence toward the theatricality of their methods (Winston 
2002: 115-23). Over time, however, popular media won out as an important tool for both 
religious proselytizing and, eventually, political organization. 

According to historian Darren Dochuk’s analysis of the United States, “by 1949 over 
1,600 evangelical radio shows aired each week around the country’ (Dochuk 2011: 124). 
Often the line between fundamentalism and more mainline Christianities blurred 
as media figures were pressed to acquire the large audiences needed for successful 
programming. Due to the resources required to produce and distribute a programme, 
religious broadcasters were ‘financially dependent for survival on listening audiences’ 
(Hadden 1980: 609). When it came to reaching more people, however, fundamentalists 
felt some licence to expand their message as long as it was done in the service of saving 
souls. George Marsden points out that separatist fundamentalist impulses in the 1930s 
were at times mitigated by the ‘ongoing agenda to win America and the world for Christ. 
This manifested itself in radio programmes like Charles E. Fullers The Old-Fashioned 
Revival Hour in the 1940s, which took a less separatist stance to gain ‘the largest radio 
audience in the country’ (Marsden 1991: 67-8). One Southern California station, 
KGER, broadcast shows in the late 1940s and early 1950s as denominationally diverse 
as Gods Half Hour, The Mizpah Half Hour, The Radio Revival, The Latter Rain Revival 
Hour, Church of the Old Time Religion, The Radio Soul Clinic, Gospel Friends Broadcast, 
Oral Roberts's Healing Waters, Redemption Ranch, and Radio Kids Bible Club (Dochuk 
2011: 124-5). Other successful stations ‘attested to the widening scope of evangelicalism 
in the U.S? (Schultze 1988a: 295). 

Despite these ecumenical leanings in some cases, fundamentalists also sought to 
stake out their own space on the national airwaves and that struggle helped cement 
the importance of new communication technologies in the minds of conservative 
Protestant leadership. When Congress passed the 1934 Communications Act, it gave 
the Federal Communications Commission (FCC) the power to authorize broadcasting 
licences for programmers that would help serve the ‘public interest, including reli- 
gious broadcasters. In the 1940s the Federal Council of Churches, an organization 
representing mainline Protestantism, was given radio airtime alongside leaders from 
within Roman Catholicism and Judaism. Fundamentalists, however, were felt to be 
less representative of American Protestantism than their mainline counterparts, and 
so were excluded. Dochuk observes that they perceived this action by the FCC as hos- 
tile to conservative programming. As a result, evangelical leaders formed the National 
Religious Broadcasters lobbying group to advocate for evangelical ministers’ equal 
access to broadcasting spots (Dochuk 2011: 119). In many respects, they were highly 
successful in their efforts to forge an alternative media landscape for themselves. This 
helped build a network of influential media figures and an audience of attentive con- 
servative Christians, who would be mobilized in later decades to produce more durable 
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evangelical institutions, a distinctive public identity, and a powerful political force 
(Schultze 1988a: 290). 

The development of a Christian radio audience helped facilitate the transition to new 
media like television. Lynn Schofield Clark points out that ‘when religious leaders such 
as Billy Graham and Charles Fuller sought to harness television, they were part of an 
already existing tradition of religious broadcasters: That tradition included figures like 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Father Charles Coughlin, and institutions like the Moody 
Bible Institute (Clark 2002: 12). One of the most influential programmes, Jerry Falwell’s 
Old Time Gospel Hour, itself began as a radio broadcast in 1956. The success of the new 
medium increased both the audience and public visibility of fundamentalists in the 
United States. 

Televangelism emerged in tandem with shifts in broadcasting regulation. As with 
radio, television broadcast licensing was initially limited to mainline religious traditions, 
often excluding fundamentalists. However, with increasing deregulation brought 
on by the FCC’s decision in 1960 to allow television stations to sell airtime while still 
receiving public interest ‘credit, fundamentalist televangelism soared (Fore 2007: 45-6). 
Not only were fundamentalist preachers willing to spend large sums to purchase the 
newly available airtime (Abelman 1988: 24), they also tried to present their teachings 
in a more accessible light. Programme content often expanded outward from funda- 
mentalist teachings to include broadly accessible doctrines, such as a sense of closeness 
to Jesus and the benefits of health, success, and fulfilment. This trend was reflected by 
those with large ‘charismatic’ ministries including Oral Roberts, Jimmy Swaggart, Jim 
Bakker, and Pat Robertson (Marsden 1991: 79). The popularity of these televangelists 
allowed for the formation of quasi-institutional organizations and structures within a 
doctrinally decentralized religious tradition, often referred to as the ‘electronic church: 
This content was so pervasive that by the late 1970s televangelists comprised approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of religious television programming (Abelman 1988: 24). Its popu- 
larity among viewers is difficult to assess, however (Hoover 1988, Schultze 1988b). As 
Christian broadcasting spread globally, its positive reception was often marked by 
attractions other than the spiritual or political, including entertainment, curiosity, or 
simply novelty (Pernia et al. 2006: 484), further complicating attempts at understanding 
televangelism’s impact. 

As televangelism rose in prominence, some Christians worried that growing view- 
ership of the electronic church would drain attendance at brick-and-mortar churches, 
shifting not only spiritual loyalties but also cultural, political, and economic power 
(Hoover 1988: 266). There were tensions between evangelicals’ ‘deep and rich history 
of American broadcasting’ alongside suspicion of the new technology’s proximity to 
the entertainment industry and the ‘worldly’ culture it represented (Hoover 1991: 18- 
21). This fear was realized in the 1980s with a series of scandals surrounding popular 
televangelists, most notably Jim and Tammy Faye Bakker of the show PTL (Praise 
the Lord, or The PTL Club). The couple had been exposed for extramarital sexual 
encounters and assault, financial fraud, and mismanagement of their ministry (Wigger 
2017). Despite heavy coverage of the scandals in the media, regular viewers continued 
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to support the show financially and maintained belief in its credibility (Abelman 
1988: 33). Concern with televangelism’s popularity and audience also stemmed from its 
political ambitions. When in the 1970s organizers sought to mobilize a national political 
Christian coalition, they drew upon the popularity of these religious media figures to 
unite theologically diverse audiences into a unified conservative religious voice. They 
hoped over time to reconfigure religious television and journalistic media networks into 
more durable institutional structures (Guth 1983: 43). The founder of the Moral Majority 
in 1979, Jerry Falwell, was himself a televangelist, and the mailing list of his show, which 
comprised approximately 2.5 million members, was instrumental in giving the Moral 
Majority ‘a running start’ in reaching out to a national audience (Himmelstein 1983: 26, 
Liebman 1983a: 61). Donald Heinz connects the uptick in televangelism during this 
period to television's ability to make fundamentalists a more visible, public part of the 
American story. He estimated that by the early 1980s fundamentalists and evangelicals 
owned and operated some 1,300 radio stations and 40 television stations (Heinz 
1983: 138). 

Christian media figures and groups were highly influential in the development of 
this new political coalition. Organizations like Christian Voice, founded in 1978 by 
Robert Grant and Richard Zone, were promoted by Pat Robertson on his show The 700 
Club. Members of organizations like the Christian Broadcasting Network, of which 
Robertson was the head, and National Religious Broadcasters took leading roles in new 
groups like the Religious Roundtable, which sought to promote conservative policy 
issues (Liebman 1983a: 52-3). The older medium of radio also played a significant role in 
Christian political organizing during this period, as James Dobson, president of Focus 
on the Family, increasingly expanded his programming from the topic of family discip- 
line to conservative policy issues (Ridgely 2017: 181). Funding drives raised huge sums of 
money for these broadcasts and fed their increasing appetite for larger audiences. 

As many conservative televangelists began to use their mass media presence towards 
political ends, they faced a dilemma. In order to fund expensive broadcasts, which 
required television studios, equipment, and staff, they needed large audiences. However, 
their Protestant audience was exceedingly diverse. To sound too conservative, would 
risk losing viewers. The most widely watched televangelists, such as Oral Roberts, Rex 
Humbard, Jimmy Swaggart, and Robert Schuller, therefore ‘kept politics off the screen 
(Liebman 1983b: 232). With the rise of cable television, however, the number of avail- 
able channels dramatically increased. In the late 1970s, 90 per cent of the prime time 
viewing audience was watching one of three network stations, but that number fell to 67 
per cent by 1989. As cable television was adopted by the majority of television watchers 
in the United States, the proliferation of highly specific channels and programming 
fragmented media audiences. For media evangelists, this meant that they no longer 
needed to tailor their message to a general audience. Anti-modernist preachers could 
now sustain programming for militant fundamentalist viewers outside the evangelical 
mainstream. 

Beneficiaries of the new low-cost ‘narrow casting’ made possible by the prolifer- 
ation of cable channels included conservative preacher Hal Lindsey, who broadcast 
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his fundamentalist interpretations on his show The International Intelligence Briefing, 
on the evangelical cable channel Trinity Broadcasting Network. Likewise, the husband 
and wife team of Jack and Rexella Van Impe started in 1980 by purchasing weekly air- 
time from major broadcasters, but later used Christian cable television for their show 
Jack Van Impe Presents (Erikson 2001: 191). During these broadcasts, Rexella described 
various events reported in mainstream news media from the previous week and Jack 
placed them into the context of biblical prophecy. In the new cable media landscape, 
this low-cost and small-audience model proved successful for the Van Impes for the 
next 40 years. During those decades, however, a seismic shift in media technologies 
transformed human communication—and Christian fundamentalism with it. In the 
world spawned by the rise of digital networks, the Van Impes’ model worked espe- 
cially well because the Internet lowered the cost of locating specific, but geographic- 
ally dispersed, audiences far more drastically than cable television ever had. While Hal 
Lindsey, Jack Van Impe, and a host of other professional media evangelists moved on- 
line with sprawling websites for their ministries, the real shift was away from media- 
based authorities to enclaves of everyday Internet users. 

Fundamentalist ministries developed websites to provide their users with new ways 
to receive information about their faith, while the Internet expanded the field for 
Christian missionary efforts (Laney 2005). This practice, sometimes called ‘e-vangelism; 
took multiple forms, from creating websites to inform people about Christianity, to vis- 
iting chat rooms in order to present a recognizable Christian perspective in the group 
(Campbell 2010: 137). Younger televangelists also took advantage of these new media 
possibilities. Joel Osteen, pastor of Lakewood Church, Houston, was able to harness 
his vast experience with broadcasting to pioneer what Phillip Luke Sinitiere has called 
‘tel-e-vangelism, a transposition of traditional televangelist style into the new media 
landscape (Sinitiere 2015: 108). Nonetheless, because accessing these forums, or even 
building full websites, is far less resource intensive than producing a television broad- 
cast, more individuals can participate in this online evangelism. With the proliferation 
of social media platforms, individuals increasingly looked to their like-minded peers 
when seeking information or sharing their religious ideas. 


THE EMERGENCE OF RELIGION ONLINE 


When the telegraph first rendered messages into electricity in 1844, the act of sharing 
ideas was unyoked from the physical movement of people or objects (Carey 1989: 201- 
30, Fischer 1992). It became possible to replace an individual’s physical presence with 
a ‘telepresence’ (Markham 1998: 17). With the introduction of personal computers in 
the late 1970s, global communication was again decisively transformed because it could 
be ‘digitized’ into binary numbers (Ceruzzi 2003). As sequences of on-and-off electric 
pulses or ‘bits, vastly more and more complex human expressions, including religious 
ones, could be rendered telepresent. Although early research into computer networks 
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was funded by a Cold War era United States military concerned with protecting com- 
munication systems in the event of a nuclear attack, the future of the Internet was not 
limited to government institutions or businesses. As the networks expanded and Web 
browsing was made widely accessible, anyone could generate their own content online. 
As a result, computer network technologies that developed into the Internet during the 
1980s made fundamentalist discourse persistent in time and accessible across space. 

In the early 2000s, Web 2.0 platforms became embedded in daily life, and people’s 
persistent connection to these digital social networks significantly increased with the 
emergence of mobile devices. First introduced in 2007, Apple’s iPhone ran a variant of 
the Macintosh operating system, thus enabling access to Web networks, just like desktop 
computers. With the advent of this ‘smart phone; the social media made possible by 
Web 2.0 moved from the confines of the home or office computer to the ever-present 
pocket-sized mobiles, owned at the dawn of the 2020s by 95 per cent of South Koreans 
(the highest proportion in Asia and worldwide), 81 per cent of Americans (the highest 
in North and South America), and a median of 45 per cent in emerging economies (Pew 
Research Center 2019). This massive level of access fuelled the dissemination of all kinds 
of ideas globally—including fundamentalism. 

In their edited volume, Religion Online: Finding Faith on the Internet (2004), Lorne 
L. Dawson and Douglas E. Cowan remarked that “The Internet is changing the face of 
religion worldwide’ (Dawson and Cowan 2004: 1). Digital technologies opened the door 
to novel opportunities for religious communication, and produced marked variation in 
how religion was enacted both on and offline. These changes came in different forms. 
On the one hand, religious communities and institutions utilized the Internet to dis- 
tribute their old messages in new ways: through email listservs, websites, and digital 
storefronts. On the other hand, traditional practices were recreated, such as digital Tarot 
card and astrology readings, online prayer offerings, and virtual meditation spaces, 
among many others. Christopher Helland described these strategies as, respectively, ‘re- 
ligion online’ and ‘online religion; where the latter refers to these distinctly new modes 
of religiosity that emerged as a result of the Internet (Helland 2000: 205-23). Dawson 
and Cowan observed that, indeed, ‘It is increasingly difficult to separate the mere pro- 
vision of information from the practice of religion in cyberspace’ (Dawson and Cowan 
2004: 7). 

Religion online and online religion are analytically useful categories, though in 
practice users often move fluidly between these distinctions (Young 2004). As religious 
traditions began to make use of the Internet during its popularization in the 1980s and 
19908, both institutional and individual actors saw its potential for spreading informa- 
tion and making connections across geographical distance. In the early 2000s, most 
Christian church websites were a primarily one-way flow of information from church 
to viewer that included details about the church's beliefs, denominational affiliation, 
worship schedule, and other details useful to congregants. At the same time, however, 
some websites also included participatory elements such as forms to request prayers in 
the church or links to devotional material intended to inspire viewers’ prayers (Young 
2004: 95-6). Eventually, Christian communities used the hyperlink structure of the 
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Internet to knit together religious organizations and individual believers. Websites such 
as Gospelcom.net provided hubs for Christian Internet users, drawing upon ministries 
already thriving before their appearance online, such as the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association and Campus Crusade for Christ (Campbell 2010: 36). 

Some Christian denominations, particularly Roman Catholics, took advantage of 
the Internet’s affordances for religious audiences, with a significant impact upon how 
believers were able to access the tradition. When the Vatican launched its first website in 
1995, it was so popular with Catholics around the world that it crashed due to an over- 
flow of traffic. Just as the Internet provided an informational network, it was also seen as 
a new mission field for evangelism, and this helped to justify its use for Christians who 
were sceptical of technology (Campbell 2010: 36). With the rise of social media in the 
early 2000s, younger believers began integrating Internet use into their personal lives 
through Facebook. The personal evangelistic style often associated with conversionist 
forms of Christianity was well suited to the many one-to-one communications that 
social media made possible between people who were only weakly linked. On per- 
sonal social media, or even on the pages of small businesses that were rushing online 
take advantage of new markets, believers posted evangelistic invitations or shared 
prayers (Howard 2005a). Through online forums, conservative Christians also found 
opportunities to seek out new people with whom to share their ardent beliefs, some- 
times leading to heated debate. The derisive term ‘fundie’ referred to combative conser- 
vative online Christians participating in social media (Howard 2011: 163). Adapting to 
the trend, evangelical ministries often encourage their followers to use their personal 
social media to spread the word of God. The Billy Graham Evangelistic Association 
dedicated a whole website to the topic—searchforjesus.net—which claimed to be 
‘Sharing the Gospel Online, 24-7: The site argues that ‘internet evangelism’ is ‘needed’ 
because ‘people around the world are hurting’ and ‘many express their needs and search 
for answers online’ It asserts that online evangelism can ‘reach people we might never 
reach in person (Search for Jesus 2022). This digital frontier could be deployed to bring 
not only the Bible, but also the personal support of fellow Christians, to anyone, any- 
where in the world, at any time—as long as they had an Internet connection. 


VERNACULAR CHRISTIAN 
FUNDAMENTALISM ONLINE 


At least since the emergence of mass-produced vernacular Bibles, Christians have been 
confronted with the possibility of interpreting the Christian message for themselves 
(Howard 2005b). With the rise of secular Western governments, individual choice has 
become a primary guide for religious expression, and new communication technologies 
facilitate exposure to a vast diversity of religious ideas (Roof 1999). In the United 
States, the counter-culture movements of the 1960s and 1970s, coupled with increased 
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immigration, expanded the variety of belief. With the widespread adoption of commu- 
nication technologies during the information age, individuals were granted even greater 
control over the ideas they could access (Lindlof 2002). These technological and cul- 
tural changes cultivated a more voluntaristic attitude toward spiritual involvement. As 
a result, religious commitment—across the whole spectrum from Christianity to neo- 
paganism—grew more individualized and fluid (Ammerman 1997, Clark 2003, Cowan 
2005). With this increased individualization, the authority for religious belief and expres- 
sion shifted further and further away from religious institutions, prompting researchers 
to focus on ‘lived’ religion (McGuire 2008). Considering Christian fundamentalism as 
‘lived; instead of as a theology or institutional history, we can see its powerful emergence 
online in ‘vernacular, or non-institutional, forms. Network communication facilitated 
this development because the Internet allows fundamentalist belief and practice to grow 
and spread without relying on an institutional structure or a centralized authority. 

In his introduction to The Late Great Planet Earth (1970), fundamentalist minister 
Hal Lindsey articulated the lay authority that would become so central to Christian 
fundamentalism’s online success. He limited his own expertise, ‘attempting to step 
aside and let the prophets speak. The readers are given the freedom to accept or reject 
my conclusions’ (Lindsey 1970: 6). These aspects of Christian fundamentalism’s late 
twentieth-century ideology set the stage for the emergence of the vernacular Christian 
fundamentalism of the digital age with its characteristic blurring of the distinction be- 
tween lay and ministerial authority. As the mass-to-mass communication style of the 
Internet came to dominate the media landscape, traditional, institutional modes of au- 
thority weakened. Lindsey’s dictum made his brand of militant Christianity a powerful 
megaphone for groups of vernacular voices speaking together online. 

Ethnographer Leonard Primiano described ‘vernacular religion’ as the manifestation 
of religious beliefs and practices in the everyday lives of individual believers, as opposed 
to beliefs codified in doctrine (Primiano 1995). As an alternative to institutional cultural 
elements, a vernacular form might support or oppose institutional power, but it is specif- 
ically the power of not being institutional. Vernacular is thus a dialectical term because it is 
defined by its opposite (Howard 2008). This understanding of the vernacular maps particu- 
larly well onto Christian fundamentalism, because one of the movement's definitive traits 
is its lack of institutional leadership, which makes it highly adaptable to the online environ- 
ment. In fact, Christian fundamentalism’s power to unify people into a group with shared 
beliefs is based on the idea that there is no institutional component to the movement. For 
example, an interest in impending ‘end times, often expressed in Bible study groups or 
over dinner conversations, could lead to debates about who might be the ‘Antichrist’ and 
from what nation or region that prophesied world leader might emerge. Without a cen- 
tral fundamentalist magisterium to look to for answers, individuals were free to speculate 
and do their own research. In the online world, peoples ability to find others interested in 
these questions was dramatically increased, not through an institutions power but through 
individuals connecting by realizing they both wanted to talk about the ‘end times: 

Online fundamentalism is not merely ‘lived religion, it is a social entity made authori- 
tative by everyday believers’ repeated choices to connect with it. Those connections 
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manifest themselves in a variety of ways. They range from ‘lurking; the practice of 
simply viewing others’ online posts, to ‘liking’ and commenting on those posts, and 
even to creating their own content on social media, forums, or other online spaces. With 
repetition over time, those choices accumulate into an online community that is not 
anchored to any specific church or minister but remains dispersed across user networks. 

Based on ethnographic data collected in the 1990s, researcher of religion Charles 
B. Strozier constructed a systematic catalogue of the four observable traits that indicate 
the existence of Christian fundamentalism (Strozier 1994: 5). In online discourse, these 
traits can be seen to emerge as the expression of four core beliefs: biblical literalism, 
spiritual rebirth, the need to evangelize, and the ‘end times’ interpretation of biblical 
prophecy (Howard 2011: 8). Vernacular voices are magnified because no formal training 
or theological expertise is necessary for posting one’s thoughts online. There is an ever- 
increasing volume of online discourse which others can consume, whether they actively 
contribute their own ideas or not. Because of the ease of access to online expression, 
Christian fundamentalism on the Internet is numerously displayed in everyday, ver- 
nacular communications. 

Despite this egalitarian environment, however, fundamentalists actively used net- 
work technologies from the early 1990s to limit the participation of individuals not al- 
ready sharing their ideology. They could do this precisely because online communities 
can be formed ‘topically’ instead of based on physical proximity. Usenet newsgroups like 
alt.bible.prophecy and, later, websites like Marilyn Agee’s Bible Prophecy Corner served 
as centralized locations for participants seeking out fundamentalist content. Further, 
these spaces could empower moderators to exclude or ‘ban’ those not conforming to 
the discursive norms of their community. In these ways, the Internet created oppor- 
tunity for fundamentalist participation to move beyond local Bible studies or churches. 
By searching online for keywords like ‘Adam and Eve; ‘Biblical Inerrancy; End Times; 
or ‘Antichrist, individuals could find a huge community of like-minded believers. 
They could locate topic-specific forums and exchanges on platforms as diverse as ama- 
teur blogs, Facebook groups, Reddit sub-reddits, and YouTube channels. These social 
media platforms required few resources to create, and even fewer simply to consume. 
This active online fundamentalist community is self-regulating. In the case of ‘trolls; 
or individuals purposefully looking to argue against fundamentalist perspectives, 
moderators can often ban them from their forum, subforum, or platform. In this way, 
the unique features of online discourse encourage vernacular fundamentalists to engage 
in ritual deliberation such that it functions to blur the authority often associated with 
more institutional forms of Christianity. 


DIGITAL BLURRING 


Many fundamentalists with large online followings are not institutionally authorized 
by any church. For example, the YouTuber known as ‘Firecharger’ had over 35,000 
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subscribers in 2022, as well as active discussion among viewers in the comments section. 
Rather than speak on behalf of an institution, Firecharger describes himself as ‘just an- 
other Bible believing Christian whos been changed by the power of God’ (Firecharger 
2022). He identifies with the broader network of online vernacular fundamentalism 
by citing his beliefs in the ‘end times; Jesus as the route to heaven, and the necessity 
of being born again. Many of his videos address ‘end times’ prophecy or interpret con- 
temporary news in biblical terms. While this content is presented in a format germane 
to the YouTube platform and video blog genre—engaging thumbnails, ‘talking head’ 
style shots, and provocative titles—the material would also have suited the Usenet 
groups and websites of early instantiations of vernacular Christian fundamentalism 
online. The topic itself creates audiences and the opportunity for discussion establishes 
communities. 

Creators in this online world can become quasi-professional influencers who market 
products and services to their fundamentalist audiences. They develop a recognizable 
profile that can be distributed across several social media platforms. One such influ- 
encer, Dave Hayes known online as ‘Praying Medic, amassed a large audience for his 
biblical prophecies and spiritual healing discussions. Like other participants in the 
community, Hayes’ videos often interpreted contemporary news in relation to biblical 
prophecy, using a ‘talking head’ video blog format and soliciting feedback from his audi- 
ence in the form of YouTube comments and engagement on other platforms. By 2013, he 
was able to leverage his popularity into the sale of self-published books, online divine 
healing courses, and social media advertising revenue. Shortly after the QAnon con- 
spiracy theory emerged in November 2017, in which an anonymous 4chan.org poster 
falsely claimed to have secret knowledge that Hillary Clinton would be indicted, Hayes 
began promoting the conspiracy theory across his social media accounts. This gained 
him further notoriety and authority, and it contributed to a blurring of the distinction 
between prophetic fundamentalist networks and some conspiracy theory communities 
online. Although he was ultimately banned from most popular platforms due to his 
conspiracy theory posts, Hayes’ spiritual healing and spiritual warfare books were still 
stocked by storefronts like Amazon and Barnes and Noble. 

Christian fundamentalism online manifests itself in a mass of content, some of which 
adheres to earlier, offline fundamentalism, but some does not. In this sea of content, 
authority again becomes a key consideration for audiences because, as communica- 
tion scholar Stephen O’Leary puts it, ‘we do not accept epochal pronouncements from 
simply anyone who claims to have discovered the cosmic significance of evil or to have 
calculated the remaining duration of the cosmos’ (O'Leary 1994: 51). Individuals have 
a great deal of choice regarding what content they consume and distribute online, and 
what platforms they use. Therefore, fundamentalist content creators are motivated to 
appear authoritative even when they are non-institutional. Online video ministry 
‘Biblical Encouragement and Truth, or The B.E.A.T. with Allen Parr, is a weekly YouTube 
show tied to other online ministries through the creator's website. He diversifies his con- 
tent to include a public-speaking profile, online courses, a blog, and original music, in 
addition to his YouTube show. His videos are well edited and consistently staged. By 
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2021, The B.E.A.T. had approximately 789,000 subscribers and Parr’s videos regularly 
received more than 100,000 views and over 1,000 comments. While participants in off- 
line Christian fundamentalism also choose who to follow, the significantly broader and 
more accessible options available online mean that authority depends largely on popu- 
larity. When a video or post becomes particularly popular, it provides an opportunity 
for monetization but also for increased influence. Influencers in the online Christian 
fundamentalist community become the authorities, regardless of their offline or institu- 
tional affiliations, or their professional standing. 

Given the importance of influence, stratifications of authority develop in the online 
Christian fundamentalist community. In the online media ecosystem, the occasional 
user coexists alongside more regular users, heavy or higher profile users, and profes- 
sional media influencers, even as they all participate in multiple online communities. 
Each type of user must compete for attention. For example, entering the keywords ‘end 
times’ into the YouTube search function yields a multiplicity of diverse sources—from 
well-known preachers like Pastor Greg Laurie, an American Public Television show 
called Closer to the Truth, content from a Christian broadcasting company (Crossroads 
Christian Communications, Inc.), and a trailer for a Netflix comedy special. Meanwhile, 
the individuals consuming that content can pay attention to the claims of a multitude 
of people, or they can choose only to produce content of their own, never reading a 
comment or reply. The result is that sources of authority in the online Christian fun- 
damentalist community, as in all online communities, remain blurred, particularly in 
an environment where there is far more, and far more diverse, media content than ever 
before in human history. Education and position in a church organization once granted 
authority, but the network environment gives authority to people with the ability to 
amass hits, views, likes, and links across social media. 

In this way, social media blurs the distinctions between individual and institutional 
authority. Similarly, it blurs the passage of time. Even when social media exchanges are 
synchronous, as a rapid series of posts or comments might be, these remain visible to 
other users months or years later. This creates an archiving effect, so that someone who 
is ‘researching’ or gathering information about the ‘end times, for example, can access 
a mass of content from decades past, far more extensive than they could realistically 
consume. Because the content is always visible, discussions give the false impression 
of being always ongoing and involving many people. Jenny Rice has observed this phe- 
nomenon in online conspiracy theory discussion communities, who search through 
vast troves of past posts on different social media platforms to find evidence for their 
claims (Rice 2017: 33-4). 

In much the same way as the slow accretion of like-minded posts can make the 
number of fundamentalist believers appear more substantial than they are in reality, 
the lack of geographical boundaries online can make it appear that participants are in 
close proximity, even when they are dispersed thinly across the world. The global feels 
local. YouTube channel FAI Studios creates videos that focus on the Frontier Alliance 
International’s offline mission work in the Middle East as well as leading online Bible 
studies and prophecy discussions. The channel boasts over 133,000 subscribers and 
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nearly 21,000 on its Facebook page. While it is clear about its relationship to the larger 
organization, most videos feature the same creator in both highly produced and ama- 
teur contexts. Here a vernacular authority is invoked to make interventions in global 
affairs feel personal to far-away viewers, who are empowered through networked digital 
technology to interact with others who share these concerns. Because individuals can 
access online content based on their topical interests, they can easily find like-minded 
believers outside their local church or neighbourhood, and the fundamentalist commu- 
nity therefore appears larger than it is. 

Because of this blurring of authority, time, and geography, vernacular Christian fun- 
damentalism has proven well adapted to online forms precisely because it can exist 
alongside, but apart from, any particular institution. Individuals from any sect or back- 
ground can, in theory, join the discourse. They can speak directly to the groups or even 
take on the role of a leader. Institutional forces cannot control who speaks or is heard, 
and thus the diversifying of content is unrestrained. The blurring of time makes every- 
thing seem current. The blurring of geography makes everyone seem near. As a result, a 
like-minded fundamentalist community, however niche, is only a click away. 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout history, the emphasis on propagating the Christian message has led 
believers to seek out and adopt the newest forms of communication technology. Just 
as with printed texts and radio and television, the Internet has presented conservative 
Christians with new opportunities to spread their ideas, find like-minded believers, and 
organize politically. However, today’s digital media is fundamentally different from its 
predecessors in the manuscript and broadcast ages. Digital cultures offer a diversity of 
viewpoints and a vast informational network to everyday believers, who can commu- 
nicate alongside, but separate from, the institutional leadership. As parallel authority 
structures emerge in this complex new environment, Christian fundamentalism is 
reaching new audiences who may not have encountered its content in their offline lives 
or local communities. 

This remarkable access to fundamentalist believers provides ready-made audiences 
for conservative political mobilization. The global re-emergence of nationalism and 
populism in the 2010s, while undoubtedly complex, was accelerated by conservative re- 
ligious networks, bolstered by the Internet—for example, Donald Trump and Christian 
nationalism in the United States, or Narendra Modi and Hindu nationalism in India. 
These audiences were ready to receive and amplify campaign messages in ways that 
captured media attention and public discourse. Tightly networked online communities 
may create ‘filter bubbles’ or ‘echo chambers’ that rapidly form shared understandings 
of news events (Pariser 2011). By doing so, however, they also eschew other sources 
of information and foreclose the opportunity to establish widely accepted public 
understandings of shared issues. 
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Among twenty-first-century fundamentalists, online communities of the like- 
minded are reinforcing and forwarding what Marsden called a ‘a loose, diverse, and 
changing federation of co-belligerents’ (Marsden 1980: 4). At the same time, how- 
ever, even the loosely unified ideology Marsden imagined for fundamentalism seems 
at odds with the technologies of the digital age. In the diffuse and diverse discourse 
communities where authority is increasingly blurred, fundamentalism itself becomes 
harder to define. Leaders in these online communities are ephemeral and multiple, and 
participants can choose to confer authority on many different people within a short 
period of time. Here, an individual participant may decide to amplify, by commenting, 
liking, retweeting, or otherwise interacting with, a diversity of viewpoints, all of which 
engage Christian fundamentalist ideas but may differ substantially from one another. 
As communication technology changes, so too do the traditions that inhabit it. Even 
traditions as concerned for clear doctrinal definitions as Christian fundamentalism may 
someday fade into the vast digital ocean of diverse voices. 
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FUNDAMENTALIST 
FUTURES 


CHAPTER 37 


ANDREW ATHERSTONE 


THERE is widespread public fascination with personal stories of ‘escape’ and ‘liber- 
ation’ from conservative forms of religion. This bourgeoning genre continues to attract 
publishers, and an eager readership, with its themes of heroic survival and dramatic flight 
from oppressive religious institutions, or ‘insider’ exposés by escapees. Some narratives 
have received wide acclaim. For example, Deborah Feldman won plaudits for her auto- 
biography, Unorthodox (2012), an account of her traumatic departure from a strict sect 
of Hasidic Judaism in Brooklyn, New York, the basis for a 2020 Netflix mini-series 
starring Shira Haas. Similar themes were addressed by New York fashion entrepreneur 
Julia Haart in Brazen: My Unorthodox Journey from Long Sleeves to Lingerie (2022), also 
the subject of a Netflix mini-series. Likewise, Tara Westover’s memoir, Educated (2018), 
became an instant bestseller, narrating her journey from a survivalist Mormon up- 
bringing in the mountains of Idaho to doctoral studies at the University of Cambridge. 
Parallel accounts of breaking free from the Jehovah's Witnesses, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, include Amber Scorah’s Leaving the Witness: Exiting a Religion and Finding a 
Life (2020) and Ali Millar’s The Last Days: A Memoir of Faith, Desire and Freedom (2022). 
Conservative religious cultures have been highly successful in recruiting to their ranks 
but have also repelled many. It is no coincidence that this deconversion genre is increas- 
ingly dominated in the 2020s by young women writers. 

Many former Christian fundamentalists have turned to autobiography and memoir 
as a vehicle for reconstructing their spiritual identities, expressing their ongoing search 
for meaning, and persuading readers to follow in their footsteps. Fundamentalism has 
actively marketed testimonies of new converts but at the same time has continually lost 
adherents to deconversion, disaffiliation, or disillusionment. This has also been true 
of the evangelical movement more broadly, since the earliest days of the eighteenth- 
century revivals. Many tasted the ‘the bitter fruits of disenchantment’ with the evangel- 
ical tradition, David Hempton observes, although ‘in the ebbing and flowing of religious 
faith not all the water has flowed in the same direction (Hempton 2008: 3-4). There has 
been growing attention to ex-fundamentalist deconversion narratives, which continue 
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to multiply. Again, women’s voices have become increasingly prominent in the twenty- 
first century, a significant shift illustrated by comparison of three edited collections— 
Leaving the Fold: Testimonies of Former Fundamentalists (1995) had just one woman 
among its 29 contributors; Leaving Fundamentalism: Personal Stories (2008) included 
five women among its 15 contributors; whereas Empty the Pews: Stories of Leaving the 
Church (2019) numbered 16 women among its 21 contributors (Babinski 1995, Dann 
2008, Stroop and O’Neal 2019). 

Deconversion accounts have proliferated in the social media age, as online 
communities enable ex-converts to connect with dispersed support networks of like- 
minded people (Mesa 2021: 2). Brett McCracken, an author for the conservative evan- 
gelical Gospel Coalition, observed that by the 2020s the ‘Instagram deconversion 
announcement’ had become ‘a well-established genre’: 


The formula is pronounced: a former evangelical author, pastor, CCM 
[Contemporary Christian Music] star, or simply ‘raised in the church’ 20-something 
posts a self-portrait looking ponderous and solemn, yet free. Maybe they’re seen 
from behind, looking out at some beautiful lake or mountain scene. Perhaps they 
carefully select a ‘this is me, warts and all’ selfie with perfectly imperfect styling. The 
post’s accompanying text usually begins with some variation of ‘I never thought 
I would say this’ or ‘It’s terrifying to post this, followed by a lengthy narrative 
involving some combination of words such as ‘evolving, ‘journey; ‘fear’ ‘discovery, 
‘honesty, ‘authentic; ‘free; and ‘hopeful. 


A social media declaration of deconversion or deconstruction, McCracken continued, 
was ‘a predictable, commonplace, and not-at-all surprising artifact of a “find yourself” 
age. Far from renegade, edgy, and brave, the announcement of a person’s conscious 
uncoupling from institutional religion is simply going with the flow of a culture that 
mainstreamed such behavior decades ago’ (McCracken 2021: 25-6). Although carica- 
ture, McCracken is correct that there have been many similar pronouncements over the 
decades, long before the invention of Instagram or the Internet. This chapter samples 
published autobiographies and novels of disaffiliation by Christian fundamentalists 
from the 1970s to the 2020s. 


DECONVERSION TESTIMONIES 


There have been numerous attempts to categorize the complex reasons for loss of faith 
(Kinnaman 2011, McKnight and Ondrey 2008: 7-61, McSkimming 2017, Redekop 
2012: 239-46). John Barbour’s classic study of deconversion autobiographies identified 
four basic themes emphasized in these texts—intellectual doubt, moral revulsion, emo- 
tional pain (such as grief or guilt), and community rejection (Barbour 1994: 2). For 
every participant there is a complex interconnected array of personal and contextual 
factors, but memoirs attempt to distil these experiences as autobiographers seek to 
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present a particular version of themselves to their reading public. Barbour, writing at the 
end of the twentieth century, observed that loss of faith was a subtext in much contem- 
porary discourse. He described deconversion as ‘a metaphor for our times that expresses 
modernity’s search for authenticity, which so often takes the form of a flight from au- 
thority, from inherited paradigms of thought, and from various forms of pressure to 
conform (Barbour 1994: 210). 

Josie McSkimming’s Leaving Christian Fundamentalism (2017) observes the close 
connections between power and the social construction of identity. As a child, aged 
10, she responded to an evangelistic summons at a Christian youth camp in Sydney, 
Australia, and was discipled in conservative Christian circles. As a student at the 
University of New South Wales in the late 1970s, she was trained up by her local church, 
‘ready to undertake my own battle royal for the Fundamentals of the faith (McSkimming 
2017: 20). She identified as ‘evangelical, but after her subsequent exit from this conser- 
vative form of faith, came to view it in hindsight as ‘fundamentalist: McSkimming’s pro- 
fessional interest in identity formation grew out of her attempts to make sense of her 
own religious journey and through her employment as a clinical social worker and psy- 
chotherapist consulted by those damaged by strict church contexts. Memoir literature, 
she concluded, illustrates that ‘the telling and retelling of one’s deconversion story with 
others is instrumental in, and productive of, discursive identity change’ (McSkimming 
2017: 30). In other words, writing one’s deconversion narrative can itself be an essential 
part of the process of creating a new religious identity. 

One of those who emphasized intellectual turmoil in his personal faith trajectory was 
Canadian evangelist, Charles Templeton. He experienced a sudden conversion to fun- 
damentalist Christianity in 1936, aged 19, through the Church of the Nazarene (a con- 
servative Wesleyan offshoot), and gave up his career as a sports cartoonist at the Toronto 
Globe to become an itinerant preacher. After the Second World War, he led Youth 
for Christ rallies across North America and Europe, collaborating closely with Billy 
Graham, three years his junior. However, Templeton was plagued with doubt, ‘my old 
nemesis. Early in his ministry, in 1940, he temporarily lost his faith while leading a cam- 
paign in Michigan, troubled by reading books from the local pastor's library—Voltaire’s 
The Bible Explained at Last (1776), Thomas Paine’s The Age of Reason (1794), Robert 
Ingersoll’s Some Mistakes of Moses (1879), Thomas Huxley’s writings, and Bertrand 
Russell’s Why I Am Not a Christian (1927). Templeton had no theological training 
and these new ideas left him ‘utterly at a loss’: ‘my faith was disintegrating ... I was 
like a boxer who has been stunned and is out on his feet’ (Templeton 1983: 42, 87). 
When debilitating doubts returned with fresh force a few years later, he feared that by 
continuing as a fundamentalist preacher, he would ‘soon be a hollow shell, a hypocrite 
mouthing what I no longer believed. Graham tried to persuade him to stop questioning 
and accept the Bible as God’s authoritative revelation, but Templeton protested that that 
was ‘intellectual suicide’ His first formal step away from fundamentalism was toward 
liberalism, enrolling as a student at Princeton Theological Seminary in 1948, but by 1957 
he had quit evangelism and abandoned Christian faith altogether amidst ‘a firestorm of 
doubt’ (Templeton 1983: 69, 71, 85). In his last book, Farewell to God (1996), Templeton 
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dismissed Graham's preaching as ‘puerile, archaic nonsense’ and derided Christian 
fundamentalists as ‘zealous, unsophisticated men and women ... prepared to accept 
without question the most outrageous concepts’ (Templeton 1996: 9, 161). 

Dan Barker, itinerant evangelist and Christian songwriter, followed a similar trajec- 
tory. He was raised in a fundamentalist family and first received a ‘call to the ministry’ 
in 1964, aged 15, during a series of revival meetings at an Assemblies of God church in 
California. After studying at Azusa Pacific College, a former Bible School with the motto 
‘God First, he spent the 1970s traversing the United States and Mexico, preaching and 
performing. However, as Barker particularly emphasized in his memoir Losing Faith in 
Faith (1992), he had an ‘intellectual hunger’ and a ‘ravenous appetite to learn: By his 
early thirties, ‘my mind was restless to move beyond the simplicities of fundamentalism. 
First, he migrated to theological liberalism, following the teaching of Paul Tillich and 
Rudolf Bultmann, and then by 1983 to atheism, after reading philosophers like John 
Dewey, Bertrand Russell, and Ayn Rand. ‘It was like peeling back the layers of an onion; 
Barker wrote, ‘eliminating the nonessential doctrines to see what was at the core, and 
Thad just kept peeling and peeling until there was nothing there? He joined the Freedom 
From Religion Foundation, a national campaign network for atheists and agnostics 
founded in 1976, and contributed often to its newspaper, Freethought Today. He now 
likened trying to converse with Christian fundamentalists, his former co-religionists, to 
communicating with Martians from outer space (Barker 1992: 28, 30-1, 65). 

Every deconversion narrative laid down a potential pathway for others to follow 
in exiting from fundamentalism, as Seth Andrews described in his autobiography, 
Deconverted: A Journey from Religion to Reason (2013). Andrews was raised in a con- 
servative Christian family in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and prayed the ‘salvation prayer at his 
local Baptist church, aged 9, though he later lamented the teaching on hell he received 
as a child as a form of ‘psychological abuse’ (Andrews 2013: 4). During the 1990s he 
was a popular Christian radio presenter and was immersed in the Contemporary 
Christian Music scene, but grew increasingly disillusioned and cynical at the commer- 
cialization of the CCM industry. During the 9/11 terrorist attacks, Andrews cried out to 
God in prayer, but was perturbed that God had not intervened to prevent the atrocity. 
He described his prayers as an ‘empty cry to an empty sky and was ‘overwhelmed by a 
single, inescapable thought: “We are kidding ourselves.”’ His faith grew dormant, then 
he renounced it. ‘I had surfed the wave of hypocrisy for years ... until I finally decided 
I couldn't take it anymore’ (Andrews 2013: 58, 66). For guidance, Andrews turned to 
the writings of other former fundamentalists, studying Templeton’s critique of the 
Bible in Farewell to God and Barker’s Godless (2008). From there he graduated to the 
New Atheists including Richard Dawkins’ The God Delusion (2006), Daniel Dennett’s 
Breaking the Spell (2005), and Sam Harris’s Letter to a Christian Nation (2007), along- 
side YouTube debates involving Christopher Hitchens. Through these texts, videos, 
and websites ‘the groggy lethargy of my religious belief was quickly giving way to lu- 
cidity, clarity, epiphany. After decades of sleep, I was waking up’ Resident in the heart 
of Oklahoma, he felt isolated and alone, ‘an apostate in Jesus Town; ‘an infidel in the 
Bible belt; so in 2009 he launched his own online community, The Thinking Atheist, 
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and became an activist helping others to beat ‘religious addiction (Andrews 2013: 75, 
115, 120). 

By contrast, Kent Dobson’s 2017 memoir, subtitled Leaving Church, Finding God, 
portrayed his move away from fundamentalism more in terms of an existential crisis 
than intellectual endeavour. His father, Ed Dobson, was a close associate of Jerry Falwell, 
served on the board of the Moral Majority, edited the Fundamentalist Journal, and co- 
authored The Fundamentalist Phenomenon: The Resurgence of Conservative Christianity 
(1981). But Kent Dobson, like Andrews, spoke with anger at some of the teaching of his 
fundamentalist upbringing as ‘a kind of child abuse’ As he quested for ‘a more authentic 
spirituality, he found his faith falling apart. This ‘wild spiritual undoing’ was a period of 
grief and disorientation: ‘It was like I had a sort of spiritual PTSD. It felt like I was slowly 
falling down a hill, from ledge to ledge, deeper into a canyon that I didn’t know was there 
and that seemed to have no bottom? Dobson succeeded Rob Bell as pastor of Mars Hill 
megachurch in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 2012 but no longer believed what he was 
preaching, so quit after three years and turned to panentheism (Dobson 2017: vii, 17, 
33, 42). 

Other deconversion memoirs highlight violent traumas as the catalyst for reli- 
gious disorientation and deconstruction. For example, Lori-Ann Livingston, raised 
in a farming community in Ontario, Canada, was pulled from the wreckage of her 
crushed car in 1996, in her mid-20s, close to death. In her contribution to Leaving 
Fundamentalism (2008), she wrote: 


that car accident changed my life, my perceptions, my spiritual connections, and my 
view of life and the rest of the world. All changed with that one event. The car acci- 
dent is the beginning of the story of how my spiritual journey took a sharp turn to the 
left and how I left my conservative Christian beliefs behind. (Livingston 2008: 43) 


Lying in hospital, she felt abandoned by her friends and by God, and struggled to make 
sense of the experience. She sought a new form of spirituality where her questions 
and doubts no longer had to be kept silent by ‘the strident voice of fundamentalist fer- 
vour’ (Livingston 2008: 54). There were parallels with Keith Mascord’s experience, 
told in his autobiography, A Restless Faith: Leaving Fundamentalism in a Quest for God 
(2012). As a child in the 1950s, he was raised on the campus of Prairie Bible Institute, 
Alberta, the largest fundamentalist Bible College in Canada (Callaway 2013), before 
his family immigrated to Australia. There he trained at Moore Theological College, 
Sydney, attracted by the intellectual rigours of conservative Anglican evangelicalism, 
but funeral ministry in the small cotton farming community of Wee Waa shook these 
foundations. A series of traumatic deaths in the parish, including of young children in 
tragic accidents, were ‘deeply unsettling’: “They made me wonder whether the beliefs 
Thad about God and death and faith were adequate’ (Mascord 2012: 74). Teaching apolo- 
getics, and researching the analytical philosophy of Alvin Plantinga, further challenged 
Mascord’s inherited evidentialist presuppositions. This ‘created cracks in the formerly 
solid edifice of my faith, cracks that became fissures, and then chasms that I could no 
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longer fill or paper over’ (Mascord 2012: 104). He concluded that Sydney Anglicans were 
guilty of ‘reactionary fundamentalism’ and had exchanged love of God and neighbour 
for ‘ideological correctness and control (Mascord 2012: 228, 232), so he began to recon- 
figure his faith in a more liberal direction. 

Moral questions also loom large in many deconversion texts. For some members of 
fundamentalist churches, a personal crisis of faith was provoked by coming out as gay 
and yet being surrounded by conservative moral teaching, another form of disloca- 
tion and even trauma. The reconfiguring of sexual identity shaped the narratives of 
Jennifer Knapp and Vicky Beeching, for example, both prominent singer-songwriters 
within Contemporary Christian Music (Beeching 2018, Knapp 2014). For others, how- 
ever, it was seeing behind the church’s moral façade which shocked them out of their 
faith or gave them sufficient reasons to leave. Carlene Cross’s Fleeing Fundamentalism 
(2006) is an exposé of ministerial hypocrisy. She was raised on a cattle ranch near 
Hot Springs, Montana, and experienced evangelical conversion, aged 8, through the 
Rocky Mountain Bible Mission. In 1975 she enrolled at Big Sky Bible College, a funda- 
mentalist and dispensationalist institution, and fell in love with a fellow student. They 
memorized Scripture together and tried to avoid physical contact before marriage, 
in line with the purity teaching of Bill Gothard. Cross’s young husband became a 
successful Baptist pastor in Seattle and was a fan of Gothard’s teaching on wifely sub- 
mission, but he was domineering, manipulative, emotionally absent, often drunk, and 
had a secret addiction to pornography and strip clubs. This marital mistreatment led 
Cross to question her faith and she concluded that fundamentalist Christianity was 
‘a house of cards, and that the Bible was ‘not the Word of God but a wax nose—to 
be turned in any direction at will: The couple were leading a double life, adored by 
their congregation and yet, in private, overtaken by ‘a spiral of destruction’ (Cross 
2006: 133, 135, 142). Eventually, Cross divorced her husband, abandoned belief in God, 
and turned to Zen Buddhism. Looking back to her youthful fundamentalism at Bible 
College, she felt she had ‘fallen for the cruel hoax, a shoddy piece of scam artistry’ 
(Cross 2006: 209). 

Similar themes shaped Austin Miles’s narrative, Don’t Call Me Brother (1989), with a 
cast of characters that ‘reads like a Whos Who of Charismatic, Fundamental, Pentecostal 
circles’ (Miles 1989: 3). He was a successful circus ringmaster with the Royal Lipizzan 
Stallions, a celebrity convert to Christianity in the mid-1960s, and his testimony was 
published by the Assemblies of God as The Ringmaster Meets Jesus (1973). Miles left his 
showbusiness career in 1976 to devote himself full-time to evangelism, registered his 
catchphrase “You Are Special! as a trademark, and fronted a popular programme on Jim 
and Tammy Faye Bakker’s PTL television network. But Miles quickly came to believe 
that televangelism was merely another form of commercialized show business. He was 
shocked to discover many examples of ministerial hypocrisy and sexual immorality, and 
concluded that PTL was ‘a cesspool of Christian corruption and the Assemblies of God 
was ‘the most dangerous, vicious cult in the world’ (Miles 1989: 273, 299). He abandoned 
his belief in God and denounced Christianity as ‘all phony, a big fraud. These people 
were all crazy: In a tirade of protest, he proclaimed that the Church was sitting ‘on a 
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rotting foundation’: “How could I ever have been duped into accepting such absurdities?’ 
(Miles 1989: 232, 301, 315). 

Positioning himself as a ‘former fundamentalist; rather than a ‘former Pentecostal; 
was a strategic marketing decision for activist Skipp Porteous. It not only helped to sell 
books but also demonstrated fundamentalism’s cultural freight in American public dis- 
course and its ability to gain traction, more than other forms of religious designation. 
Porteous entitled his autobiography Jesus Doesn't Live Here Anymore (1991), a renunci- 
ation of his childhood invitation to Jesus to ‘live in my heart. He had been ‘born again 
in 1955, aged 11, through a local Baptist church while listening to Billy Graham's filmed 
sermons, and then attended Jack Wyrtzen’s Word of Life summer camp at Schroon Lake, 
New York, which turned him into ‘a die-hard Christian fundamentalist ... a certified 
fanatic’ (Porteous 1991: 42-3). Porteous was ordained in 1968 at Glad Tidings Tabernacle, 
a former Los Angeles cinema, affiliated with the Harvest Fields Missionary and 
Evangelistic Association, part of the Latter Rain movement, and was strongly influenced 
by the ‘name it and claim it’ prosperity teaching of Pentecostal evangelist Kenneth 
Hagin. He ran a local radio ministry, ‘Pastor Porteous Shares, and described himself as ‘a 
well-known, crusading, Bible-thumping, tongues-speaking radio preacher and pastor’ 
But Porteous felt he had been ‘duped’ and renounced Christianity in favour of secular 
humanism (Porteous 1991: 164, 175). He was increasingly concerned by the influence of 
fundamentalists like Jerry Falwell and the Moral Majority within Republican Party pol- 
itics, so founded the Institute for First Amendment Studies to monitor the activities of 
the Religious Right. Porteous also launched Walk Away newsletter, published between 
1989 and 1995, to help those who had ‘walked away from destructive Bible-based reli- 
gious groups (Porteous 1991: 207). It contained testimonies of former fundamentalists, 
with warnings on religious addiction and abuse. This was an early example of an ex- 
fundamentalist support network—parallel to others launched in the United States in 
the 1980s like Fundamentalists Anonymous and Recovering Fundamentalists—types of 
community which later multiplied online with the birth of the Internet. 

By publishing their deconversion narratives, former fundamentalists were not only 
taking part in personal catharsis and identity formation, but also in public activism. 
‘These narratives were ‘testimonies, designed to persuade readers emotionally and in- 
tellectually, and to encourage other fundamentalists to escape from the movement's 
grasp. The parallel experiences of joining and leaving fundamentalism had much in 
common, though moving in opposite directions. Barbour observed: ‘In one sense, every 
conversion is a deconversion, and every deconversion a conversion. The “turning from” 
and “turning to” are alternative perspectives on the same process of personal meta- 
morphosis, stressing either the rejected past of the old self or the present convictions 
of the reborn self’ For example, even Augustine of Hippo’s Confessions—the archetypal 
spiritual autobiography—can be interpreted primarily as a story of deconversion from 
Manicheism (Barbour 1994: 3). Prometheus Books, a ‘free thought’ publishing house in 
New York, noticed the converting power of deconversion texts. Its catalogue included 
the narratives by Miles and Porteous, as well as Leaving the Fold, a volume that editor 
Edward Babinski acknowledged was deliberately mirroring the evangelistic technique 
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adopted by fundamentalists: ‘personal testimonies are remarkably effective at conveying 
feelings, not merely facts; deeds, not merely dogmas; and they incite people to act as 
well as to think. For many years evangelical Protestant Christianity has used the power 
inherent in a single person’s “testimony” to win new converts and buoy the faith of old 
ones’ (Babinski 1995: 15). Former fundamentalists may have changed their religion but 
not their basic methodology of persuasion. 

This dynamic was further shown in some of the ways deconversion was expressed. 
Barbour argued that, paradoxically, autobiographies of loss of faith closely mirror con- 
version testimonies in this way also: ‘Accounts of deconversion often use the same old 
wineskins for the new wine of unbelief. In their use of scriptural language, depiction of 
a central crisis scene, account of emotional upheaval, and overall narrative structure, 
many stories of the loss of faith mimic the classical Christian testimony of conversion 
(Barbour 1994: 4). For example, Miles wrote of his departure from fundamentalist faith, 
“I felt like a captive released from prison ... I'm not only free—I’'m reborn—into real 
life—and that is wonderful!’ (Miles 1989: 280, 300). Miles’s collection of letters from 
‘victims of the church; he titled Setting the Captives Free (1990), echoing Messianic 
prophecies in Scripture. In the same way, Barker’s memoir portrayed his long struggle 
to be free from fundamentalism in conversionist language: ‘I was a brand new baby 
atheist—born again!’ He described his new-found atheist activism as ‘spreading the 
good news’ (Barker 1992: 48, 69). Andrews also likened his escape from fundamentalism 
to liberation from prison and, harnessing another biblical metaphor, portrayed him- 
self as a dehydrated man drinking deep’ from the wells of atheism (Andrews 2013: 75, 
112). Noting the attractional power of this style of deconversion testimony, Dawkins 
praised Andrews’ narrative as ‘a great escape story, a lighthouse beam of hope for others’ 
(Andrews 2013: foreword), language typically used in many fundamentalist tracts. 


FUNDAMENTALIST UPBRINGINGS 


A core evangelical tenet affirms that Christian faith can never be inherited by children 
from their parents, but that every individual must be ‘born again by the Holy Spirit. 
There was abundant evidence in evangelical families to support this doctrine, as chil- 
dren frequently rejected the faith in which they were nurtured. Every generation 
provided a catalogue of examples, such as Edmund Gosse’s classic Father and Son (1907). 
Likewise, Penelope Fitzgerald's group biography The Knox Brothers (1977) demonstrates 
how all four sons rejected the strong evangelical sympathies of their father, E. A. Knox 
(Bishop of Manchester from 1903 to 1921), turning instead to Catholicism or ration- 
alism. Prominent examples from the early twenty-first century include Bart Campolo 
who ‘came out’ as a humanist to his father Tony Campolo, a leader of the ‘evangelical 
left’—a dynamic explored in their dialogue, Why I Left, and Why I Stayed (2017) and 
the Amazon Prime documentary Leaving My Father's Faith (2018). On the Reformed 
side of the evangelical spectrum, Abraham Piper (son of pastor John Piper of Bethlehem 
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Baptist Church, Minneapolis) became a TikTok sensation in 2021 with a flurry of videos 
berating the ‘fundamentalism’ in which he had been raised as ‘a destructive, narrow- 
minded worldview (Graham 2021, Hoyle 2021). 

Spiritual trajectories are unpredictable and can take sharp and unexpected turns 
at different stages of life. At one time it appeared that the sons of America’s two most 
famous twentieth-century evangelicals—Billy Graham and Francis Schaeffer—were 
on similar paths. Franklin Graham and Frank Schaeffer were direct contemporaries, 
both born in 1952, and both were rebellious teenagers kicking against the constrictions 
of their evangelical upbringings. After a period of spiritual wandering, Franklin 
Graham returned to the fold, as recounted in his autobiography, Rebel with a Cause 
(1995). He became his father’s adjutant and eventually his successor at the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association, though he grew a reputation for a strident brand of Southern 
fundamentalism that his father had spent most of his long career trying to dispel. 
After ‘backsliding’ in his youth, Frank Schaeffer also joined his father’s ministry, with 
speaking tours of the United States in the early 1980s. He manufactured a reputation 
as ‘a hard-assed pro-life fundamentalist’ and summarized his message as: ‘Abortion is 
murder; secular humanism is destroying us; turn back to our Christian foundation; vote 
Republica’ (Schaeffer 2007: 325, 336). He was founding editor of The Christian Activist, 
and his bestselling paperback, A Time for Anger (1982), has been identified as a prime 
example of the ‘paranoid fantasies’ governing Christian fundamentalism (Armstrong 
2000: 272). But Schaeffer walked away from his fundamentalist roots, carving out a new 
spiritual identity ‘as dramatically eclipsing of my former self as if Id disappeared into 
a witness protection program (Schaeffer 2011: ix). In his autobiography, Crazy for God 
(2007)—the same title as Christopher Edwards's 1979 memoir of brainwashing by Sun 
Myung Moon's Unification Church—Schaeffer denounced modern American evangel- 
icalism as ‘just too stupid for words: He derided his former allies within the Religious 
Right, calling Jerry Falwell an ‘unreconstructed bigot, Pat Robertson a ‘lunatic, and 
James Dobson a ‘power-crazed political manipulator’ (Schaeffer 2007: 315, 389, 391). 
Schaeffer concluded that his parents’ lifelong attempts at LAbri in Switzerland to make 
fundamentalism culturally attractive were doomed to failure. 

Similar accounts were published across the globe by those who as young people had 
rejected their family’s fundamentalist values. During Tanya Levin's formative years in 
Sydney, Australia, in the late 1980s, she was taken by her parents to an Assemblies of 
God congregation, Hills Christian Life Centre (later renamed Hillsong). “While other 
teenagers were gyrating to rock'n'roll, she recalled, ‘we were praying for revival. We were 
taking communion, not cocaine’ But she soon dropped out, and renounced Hillsong 
as a money-making fundamentalist ‘cult; a form of ‘poisonous Christianity; guilty of 
‘brainwashing’ (Levin 2015: 5, 94, 132-3). At a similar period, Matt Hill was raised in 
Swansea, south Wales, by Calvinistic parents with whom he had a very strained rela- 
tionship. His father was a Baptist pastor, who beat him with a belt ‘made of the same 
black leather as the cover of his Bible. His mother, Hill cruelly jibed, ‘puts the “mental” 
in “fundamentalist”’ (Hill 2022: 31, 211). At boarding school, he was recommended 
Richard Dawkins’ The Blind Watchmaker (1986) by a teacher, but it ‘caused doubt to 
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spread in my mind like a genetic mutation: After reading this New Atheist apologia, 
‘all my certainty about the Bible's literal truth had been shredded like tissue paper, and 
before long, doubt was ‘devouring my faith like an apex predator’ (Hill 2022: 92-3, 96). 
Hill renounced Christianity and concluded, ‘It was all a lie, the whole thing!’ Like many 
other ex-fundamentalists, he expressed this identity change in conversionist terms: 


I couldn’t remember feeling so buoyant in months, years maybe. The long struggle 
was over, and I was free. The guilt, the shame, the self-loathing: I could delete it all 
like an unsatisfactory draft of an essay and start over. There was only one way to de- 
scribe it: I felt born again. 


He complained that his parents had ‘raised me in a land of make-believe from which I'd 
liberated myself only after a long and miserable effort that consumed my adolescence’ 
(Hill 2022: 102-3, 123). However, Hill’s adulthood was even more miserable, a down- 
ward spiral from whisky to cocaine to heroin, a devastating addiction recounted in his 
visceral memoir, Original Sins (2022). ‘I had an overdose of the opiate of the masses; he 
joked, ‘and decided I preferred the real thing’ Yet his deep hostility to fundamentalism 
remained consistent: Tve been in more churches than I’ve had crack pipes. And I don't 
know which did me more damage’ (Hill 2022: 13, 254). 

From North America, other autobiographers unpacked parallel themes from 
their own, often deeply damaging, fundamentalist experiences as young people. Julia 
Scheeres’s memoir Jesus Land (2005) described her conservative upbringing in Lafayette, 
Indiana, in the early 1980s, where her family attended the Christian Reformed Church, 
a Calvinistic denomination. Her parents were strict disciplinarians, meting out corporal 
punishment with wooden paddles or a belt, and she came to despise them. Aged 17, she 
was sent away to Escuela Caribe, a fundamentalist reform school in the Dominican 
Republic run by New Horizons Youth Ministries, ‘banished to an island colony ruled 
by sadistic Jesus freaks’ (Scheeres 2005: 248). Good behaviour was rewarded with prizes 
like a King James Bible or an ‘I Love Jesus’ T-shirt, but the treatment of the pupils was 
demeaning and abusive. Deirdre Sugiuchi endured similar brutality at Escuela Caribe. 
Her father, a hospital doctor, was ‘born again’ in 1979, when she was aged 5, but became 
a devoted follower of Bill Gothard’s fundamentalist principles for parenting and she was 
subjected to regular beatings. After further mistreatment at the ‘fundamentalist boot 
camp, where Sugiuchi was sent aged 15, she abandoned her faith in God (Sugiuchi 2019). 

Some of those who rejected the fundamentalism of their youth remained within 
Christianity, even within the evangelical movement, broadly conceived. Philip and 
Marshall Yancey were raised in poverty in Atlanta, Georgia, in the 1950s and 1960s by 
their widowed fundamentalist mother who wanted them both to become missionaries. 
The family lived in a trailer in the grounds of Faith Baptist Church, a ‘defiantly funda- 
mentalist’ congregation with the motto ‘Contending for the Faith. The church was too 
conservative for the Southern Baptists and branded itself‘as ‘Independent, Fundamental, 
Bible-believing, New ‘Testament, Blood-bought, Born-again, Dispensational, 
Premillennial, Pretribulational, though Philip Yancey believed a more accurate 
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description would be ‘white-racist-paranoid-fundamentalism’ (Yancey 2021: 136, 174, 
291). The two brothers both went through spiritual crisis at Bible College but reacted in 
different ways against the ‘toxic effects’ of their upbringing (Yancey 2021: 263). Marshall 
became an atheist and joined a ‘free love’ commune. But Philip remained rooted in 
Christianity, focusing his energies as a theological writer in bestsellers like The Jesus 
I Never Knew (1995) and Whats So Amazing About Grace (1997) on God’s compassion 
and mercy, attributes he lamented were absent in fundamentalism. 

Rachel Held Evans was raised in Dayton, Tennessee, a city with an established place 
in fundamentalist folklore as the location of the 1925 Scopes trial. She graduated in 2003 
from Dayton’s Bryan College, founded in 1930 in honour of the anti-evolutionist William 
Jennings Bryan, a prominent participant in the Scopes debacle. However, Evans left 
the college with growing doubts about her childhood faith. In her memoir, Evolving in 
Monkey Town (2010), later republished as Faith Unraveled, she announced: ‘used to bea 
fundamentalist. Not the Tellytubby-hating, apocalypse-ready, Jerry Falwell type of fun- 
damentalist, but the kind who thinks that God is pretty much figured out already, that 
he’s done telling us anything new’ Her fundamentalist identity, and sense of self-worth, 
were ‘all wrapped up in getting God right’ and standing firm amid ‘the shifting sands of 
culture’ She likened the fundamentalist ethos to ‘holding so tightly to your beliefs that 
your fingernails leave imprints on the palm of your hand, unwilling to acknowledge the 
possibility of change. “For fundamentalists, Christianity sits perpetually on the preci- 
pice of doom, one scientific discovery or cultural shift or difficult theological question 
away from extinction. So fearful of losing their grip on faith, they squeeze the life out of 
iť (Evans 2010: 22-3). As Evans recalibrated her theological framework, she promoted 
a distinction between ‘unhealthy doubt’ (questioning God) and ‘healthy doubt’ (ques- 
tioning one’s assumptions about God), and argued that the church must drop its long 
list of ‘false fundamentals’ which were driving people away from Christianity (Evans 
2010: 211, 223). Evans harnessed the power of the Internet with her “Evolving in Monkey 
Town blog, which built an online community and provided a venue for the sharing of 
questions, doubts, and ‘survival stories’ (Evans 2010: 209). She later collaborated with 
Canadian blogger Sarah Bessey, author of Jesus Feminist (2013), to launch the Evolving 
Faith conference and podcast. 

Although many autobiographers compared their escape from fundamentalism to 
‘wrestling their way out of a straitjacket, a few were more positive. Christine Rosen in 
My Fundamentalist Education (2005) looked back with fondness, likening fundamen- 
talism to ‘comfortable swaddling’ which she had outgrown (Rosen 2005: 227). She was 
enrolled as a child in the 1970s and 1980s at Keswick Christian School in St Petersburg, 
Florida, affiliated to the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, and eagerly embraced the 
teaching on offer. The Bible became her ‘indispensable companion and she dreamed 
of missionary service in the jungle after reading heroic biographies in the school li- 
brary like Geraldine Guinness Taylor’s The Triumph of John and Betty Stam (1935) and 
A. J. Bueltmann’s account of Mary Slessor’s adventures in Nigeria, White Queen of the 
Cannibals (1948). Rosen was spurred on in her attempts to evangelize by Dr Wilsons 
Stories of Soul-Winning (1959), while science lessons included readings from Genesis 
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and film strips such as Incredible Creatures that Defy Evolution! Rock music was banned, 
as was dancing (‘clothed fornication’ according to one teacher), though dispensations 
were granted for ballet and tap (Rosen 2005: 28, 211). Nevertheless, Rosen was a vor- 
acious reader and her visits to the St Petersburg public library ‘started me on the path of 
small heresies: The school attempted to protect its pupils from mainstream culture: “The 
only trouble was, the longer I spent inside this closed world, the more eager I was to see 
what was on the other side of that wall? She pictured fundamentalism as ‘a crenellated 
faith, defensive and ready for battle, but recalled with gratitude an education which had 
instilled in her a respect for fellow human beings, a love for the Bible, and a lifelong de- 
votion to language and music (Rosen 2005: 105, 205, 221). 

Jon Sweeney likewise wrote affectionately of fundamentalism in his memoir, Born 
Again and Again: Surprising Gifts of a Fundamentalist Childhood (2005). Both his 
grandfathers were conservative Baptist preachers, and Sweeney followed in the family 
tradition by enrolling at Moody Bible Institute. He hoped to be a fundamentalist pastor 
or missionary, but when he was dispatched to the Philippines in the summer of 1986, 
aged 18, to evangelize Roman Catholics, he began to realize that ‘my authentic self lay 
outside of the boundaries of fundamentalist faith. He looked for a broader, more cap- 
acious approach. Mentored by Mennonite pacifists, Sweeney was introduced to the 
writings of Thomas Merton and considered becoming a Trappist monk, before migrating 
towards Episcopalianism and then Roman Catholicism. His memoir described his ‘slow 
ebbing away’ from his parents’ religion, but also enumerated what he saw as the positive 
fruits of his fundamentalist upbringing such as a love for the Scriptures, appreciation 
for religious affections, the certainty of God’s presence, and the importance of protest 
(Sweeney 2005: 94, 143). 


Ex-FUNDAMENTALIST NOVELS 


Loss of faith has long been a rich theme of exploration for novelists. Prominent examples 
from Europe and North America in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
include Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure (1895), Harold Frederic’s The Damnation of 
Theron Ware (1896), Samuel Butler’s The Way of All Flesh (1903), Miguel de Unamuno'’s 
San Manuel Bueno, Mártir (1931), George Orwell's A Clergyman’s Daughter (1935), 
Flannery O'Connor's Wise Blood (1952), and James Baldwin's Go Tell It On The Mountain 
(1953). These focus on the religious doubts of their protagonists, set in a variety of social 
and denominational contexts—including Anglican, Methodist, Roman Catholic, and 
Pentecostal—often drawing upon the authors’ personal experiences. From the 1970s on- 
wards, a growing body of novels within this ‘loss of faith’ genre were set within funda- 
mentalist contexts, especially as ex-fundamentalists themselves began to find a voice. 
‘The Flight of Peter Fromm (1973) by philosopher Paul Gardner drew heavily upon his 
own narrative. His eponymous hero was a young fundamentalist Pentecostal from the 
small town of Sand Springs, near Tulsa, Oklahoma, who ‘gave his life to the Lord’ in the 
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early 1930s, aged 14. This conversion took place at a tent revival led by a cowboy evan- 
gelist, where Fromm wept for his sins, responded to the altar call, and ‘knelt trembling 
and groaning at the toes of the evangelist’s black and silver boots. He had been roped 
and tied like an Oklahoma steer’ (Gardner 1973: 25). Fromm became a child evangelist 
and ‘hit the sawdust trail through the American South, but the novel traced his spir- 
itual journey as he ‘stumbled away from his boyhood beliefs: Instead of attending a fun- 
damentalist Bible College, he enrolled at the University of Chicago Divinity School, a 
modernist seminary and ‘the very citadel of the enemy, hoping to convert his professors 
and demolish their secular arguments (Gardner 1973: 11, 37). Fromm’s fundamen- 
talism was ‘dealt a mighty death blow’ by auditing a class in geology, and then the ‘doc- 
trinal dominoes’ began to fall. He concluded that post-war fundamentalists were ‘not 
the vanguards of a new faith. They were just the tired, simple-minded, superstitious 
refugees from earlier ages of orthodoxy’ (Gardner 1973: 48, 56, 58). His religious odyssey 
took him via Roman Catholicism, Karl Barth, Situation Ethics, Marxism, Paul Tillich, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and Albert Schweitzer, until he ended in mental collapse under sed- 
ation in a psychiatric ward. The novel was a vehicle for Gardner's theological and philo- 
sophical musings, especially on mid-twentieth-century Christology. It was welcomed 
for its contribution to the psychology and sociology of religion, though Gardner's por- 
trayal of Pentecostals and fundamentalists was criticized as uninformed and uncharit- 
able (Dearman 1973). 

After abandoning his career as an evangelist, Charles Templeton tried his hand 
as a novelist. His first attempt, The Kidnapping of the President (1974), was a political 
thriller which became a successful movie starring William Shatner and Ava Gardner. 
Next, Templeton turned his attention to religious themes. Act of God (1977) concerned 
the machinations of a Roman Catholic cardinal intent on murder to silence an emi- 
nent American archaeologist who was about ‘to lob a bombshell into the heart of 
Christendom’ by revealing his discovery of Jesus's bones in a cave near Qumran 
(Templeton 1977: 145). The novel addressed themes of ecclesial ambition and decep- 
tion, punctuated with set-piece theological conversations about sex and suffering. This 
was followed by The Third Temptation (1980), drawing heavily on Templeton’s personal 
experiences of mass evangelism. He believed that Sinclair Lewis's classic portrayal of 
fundamentalism in Elmer Gantry (1927) was ‘convincing only to the uninitiated’, because 
written by an outsider. Templeton wanted to provide a more authentic account using his 
first-hand knowledge (Templeton 1983: 338). His novel concerned a fictional Toronto 
revivalist, Jimmy Coulter, ‘the celebrities’ celebrity, the thinking man’s Billy Graham, the 
Man of God in the Hardy Amies suit, who was married to a former Miss America, held 
prayer breakfasts at the White House, and dined with the Queen (Templeton 1980: 13). 
Coulter’s crusades were a multi-million-dollar business empire, and his main resi- 
dence was a 14-bedroom mansion in Malibu with film-star neighbours. He helped to 
make fundamentalism socially respectable, but was a religious hypocrite. Since his early 
ministry, Coulter had been plagued with doubts, unsettled by reading Paine, Voltaire, 
Russell, and Ingersoll (the very authors who had troubled Templeton in real life). “He 
tried to pray, but his mind strayed into the brambles, hounded by the questions that 
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pursued him’ (Templeton 1980: 168). Although Coulter continued preaching to vast 
crowds, he no longer believed in God. The novel's title was an allusion to the third temp- 
tation in Matthew’s Gospel, in which the devil promised Jesus worldly splendour in 
return for theological compromise. Coulter chose fame over integrity, but was finally 
brought to the realization that ‘the charade must end. The truth might ruin him; it would 
also set him free’ (Templeton 1980: 282). The novel had clear autobiographical elements, 
an excoriating examination of Templeton’s former fundamentalist faith, but the strain of 
writing it brought him to the point of mental collapse (Templeton 1983: 338). 

Similar themes were addressed in Dotson Rader’s novel, Miracle (1977). Rader was 
part of a prominent evangelical dynasty, grandson of the Minneapolis evangelist Luke 
Rader (1890-1952), though he rejected his family’s conservative faith. His novel was 
set in the 1930s and 1940s, focused on fictional evangelist Nathum Ezra Charity, fun- 
damentalist faith healer and rogue, second only in fame to Aimee Semple McPherson. 
Charity sprang to national attention with his Los Angeles Crusade in 1932, puffed by 
newspapers at the command of media baron William Randolph Hearst who enjoyed 
his anti-communism. The revivalist established the Charity Evangelistic Association, 
held eight honorary doctorates from Bible Schools, and aimed to rebrand fundamen- 
talism for modern America with a more sophisticated dress code and less vulgar vo- 
cabulary. Rader’s parody of Billy Graham was transparent—Graham had risen to fame 
through his 1949 Los Angeles Crusade, was puffed by Hearst, established the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association, and aimed to make fundamentalism more palatable 
to the masses. Rader’s villain was pastor of the Charity Gospel Tabernacle, seating 4,000 
people, at Charlotte, North Carolina—a city which, in real life, was the headquarters for 
Graham's global operations. The novel was a sordid tale of sexual misconduct, hypocrisy, 
deceit, blackmail, dirty secrets, betrayal, and attempted murder. Charity began an affair 
with a young widow who ‘enjoyed sex with an abandon that was singularly liberated 
for the daughter of a Fundamentalist elder’ (Rader 1977: 9). Despite his immorality, 
his crusades were a lucrative business. He was the author of bestselling books, ghost- 
written by his staff, including How You Can Have Divine Healing in Your Own Home! 
and The Power to Be Popular! Charity’s radio broadcast, The Old-Fashioned Gospel 
Hour, was ‘a weekly gold mine, signed off with the catchphrase, ‘God bless you real good’ 
(Rader 1977: 31). Rader’s novel, published in the 1970s heyday of the televangelists, was 
an exposé of what he saw as the dark underbelly of the fundamentalist revival machine. 

Frank Schaeffer also turned to thinly veiled fiction to express his contempt for the fun- 
damentalist movement which he had renounced. His trilogy of semi-autobiographical 
comic novels, Portofino (1992), Saving Grandma (1997), and Zermatt (2003), were 
set in the 1960s and followed the coming-of-age of Calvin Dort Becker, named by 
his parents for John Calvin and the Synod of Dort. Calvin was Schaeffer's ‘alter-ego’ 
(Schaeffer 2007: 399). Like the Schaeffers, the Beckers were American missionaries in 
the Swiss Alps, at LArche (‘the ark’), a parody of LAbri (‘the shelter’). They were con- 
servative Presbyterians, ‘a family of born-again, Bible-believing, fundamentalist 
Reformed Christians who Stood on the Word’ (Schaeffer 1992: 5). They abhorred al- 
cohol, smoking, and jazz music, and had a constant desire to witness for Jesus, praying 
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loudly in restaurants and evangelizing strangers on the train. On the beach, Calvin's 
mother read the Bible while father read Christianity Today and Karl Barth: The Heretic. 
She was domineering; he was plagued by depressive moods and a violent temper— 
characteristics which Schaeffer later revealed were true of his own parents. The novels 
traced Calvins teenage escapades, his early sexual discoveries, and his painful embar- 
rassment at belonging to a fundamentalist family. On one occasion, he was beaten for 
drinking alcohol with a leather belt which his father had won in a preaching contest, 
with John 3:16’ inscribed on its silver buckle. Eventually, Calvin ran away from home. 

Schaeffer's later novel, And God Said, ‘Billy!’ (2013), was also a study in hypocrisy 
and self-delusion. The hapless fictional protagonist, Billy Graham—named by his 
mother after the famous revivalist—saw himself as ‘a prophet of the Lord’ and moved 
to Hollywood hoping to make a movie about the Rapture. To pay his bills, he plundered 
the land ‘in the biblical manner’ (that is, by thieving), and when he visited strip clubs, 
he gave the naked women dollar bills wrapped around evangelistic tracts from Campus 
Crusade for Christ. Although Graham often heard God speak audibly (sometimes in the 
voice of Pat Robertson of The 700 Club), he felt betrayed by God and his faith unravelled. 
He ended in a monastery in the Namib desert, instructed by Orthodox monks who told 
him to read Albert Camus and Mark Twain and never to ‘go near a Bible again. At this 
point of spiritual catharsis, Graham learned that ‘all fundamentalism is a form of abusive 
mental illness’ involving ‘emotional contagion’ and ‘psychotic manipulation. ‘Religion 
has become so toxic, said one monk, that for many people atheism was the ‘only road 
back to God’ (Schaeffer 2013: 279-80, 299). For the theology of Graham’s monastic 
mentors, Schaeffer drew heavily upon The Crazy Side of Orthodoxy (2011) by Charles 
Shingledecker, another critic of traditionalist Christianity. These ideas were explored 
further in Schaeffer’s next book, Why I Am an Atheist Who Believes in God (2014). 

A growing number of women novelists also began to address the rejection of fun- 
damentalist faith. An earlier pioneer was Pauline Blankenship whose posthumously 
published The Hellfire Preachers (1990) drew on her own experiences growing up in 
Texas in the 1920s and 1930s. Her central character, Nellie Carmichael, suffered mental 
anguish after being terrified as a child by fundamentalist preachers ‘spouting their doc- 
trine of an angry, hate-filled God’ Carmichael’ crisis of faith led her to the conclusion, 
‘Tt isn't true! None of it is true! ... I was free, free at last from the fear, the guilt, the horror; 
but she went through emotional and psychological collapse in the process (Blankenship 
1990: 123-4, 161). Other female novelists drilled further into the detrimental impact 
of fundamentalism on young people. Mary Miller’s The Last Days of California (2014) 
described a fundamentalist family’s road trip from Alabama to the Pacific Ocean to 
await the Rapture. Wearing ‘King Jesus Returns!’ T-shirts, they handed out evangelistic 
tracts at motels and waffle houses along the route. The abortive pilgrimage was narrated 
by the youngest daughter, 15-year-old Jess Metcalf, who had a dawning realization of 
her parents’ foolishness which threw her teenage faith into question. Monica West also 
chose a 15-year-old narrator, Miriam Horton, for her novel, Revival Season (2021), about 
a Baptist family from Texas who toured the American South in a minivan every summer 
conducting tent revivals. Miriam’s father, Samuel Horton, was a former boxer turned 
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faith healer, a ‘consummate performer’ admired by his congregation, but she began to 
realize he was a violent wife-beater and charlatan. Miriam was forced to reconfigure her 
faith outside of her father’s shadow, but the baptismal promises that once felt ‘like fire in 
my mouth were now just a string of meaningless sounds’ (West 2021: 206-7, 258). 

Texas was again the setting for Kelsey McKinney’s novel, God Spare the Girls (2021), 
focused on the Nolan sisters, Caroline and Abigail, whose father Luke Nolan was a ce- 
lebrity Baptist megachurch pastor and figurehead of Hope for More, a nationwide sexual 
purity movement. When Luke's affair with an elementary school teacher was exposed, 
his adoring congregation decided to back him, despite his hypocrisy and lack of contri- 
tion. In protest, his daughters threw away their abstinence rings. Caroline's faith in her 
father and in the church was shattered, along with her faith in God. She stopped praying 
and reading the Bible, and ‘never wanted to think of God agair (McKinney 20212: 219). 
McKinney herself was raised in Texan evangelicalism and began writing the novel while 
processing her own loss of faith, ‘trying to understand how something that had been so 
fundamental to my development as a person could have also been so harmful: ‘Losing 
your faith, she observed, ‘is both an existential drought and a culture shock’? McKinney 
could not find many novels ‘to help understand and survive my experience ... won- 
dering whether everything youd ever believed was a lie, so she wanted to contribute to 
the genre to enable readers on similar religious trajectories to feel ‘less alone’ (McKinney 
2021b). 


CONCLUSION 


Deconversion—like conversion—is always a crisis experience, involving the decon- 
struction and reconstruction of religious identities, and often takes places at periods 
of liminality. Many of those who depart Christian fundamentalism do so as they enter 
early adulthood and begin to emerge from the constraints of their parents or their home 
church. Others experience loss of faith in middle age, in parallel with personal crises 
such as marriage breakdown, bereavement, or other trauma. When Seth Andrews 
abandoned Christianity, for example, he had recently turned 40 and divorced his wife, 
and his distraught family viewed it as ‘a midlife meltdown’ (Andrews 2013: 120). There 
are no accounts of leaving fundamentalism in old age, perhaps because those who ex- 
perience a faith collapse in their declining years have little opportunity to publish their 
narratives. The memoirs of ex-fundamentalists reveal many commonalities, not least 
some form of distress, and yet each is shaped uniquely by a complex array of contextual 
factors, intellectual, moral, psychological, and relational, which deserve close study in 
each case. 

Sometimes those who leave Christian fundamentalism move into parallel forms 
of thinking. Richard Mouw noticed, for example, the irony of ex-fundamentalists 
protesting at its separatism and legalism while migrating towards high-church monasti- 
cism, which shared similar characteristics (Mouw 2000: 74-5). Likewise, those who had 
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once been bombastic in their defence of fundamentalism, could be equally bombastic 
in defence of their new-found atheism. Ex-fundamentalists preached and wrote with all 
the zeal and certainty of the newly converted. These are abiding personality traits, not 
attributes of fundamentalism itself. Ian Harber, from Texas, abandoned the conserva- 
tive faith of his youth and pursued ‘progressive Christianity, influenced by books like 
Donald Miller’s Blue Like Jazz: Nonreligious Thoughts on Christian Spirituality (2003) 
and Rob Bell’s Velvet Elvis: Repainting the Christian Faith (2005), and by “The Liturgists’ 
podcast, launched in 2014 by musician Michael Gungor and his art collective. However, 
Harber concluded that his newly deconstructed faith was shallower than the one he 
had left: ‘Progressives had become just as fundamentalist as the fundamentalists they 
despised. Only now, instead of the litmus test being traditional values, it was wokeness. 
If you didn't tow the party line of progressive orthodoxy, you were an outcast. A heretic? 
Therefore, he retraced his steps and identified not with the popular Internet hashtag 
#exvangelical, but as #revangelical (Harber 2021: 18, 20). In the cultural smorgasbord of 
modern religious identities, every trajectory was available for pursuit and participants 
were seldom static. 

Even for those who decisively renounced fundamentalism, with no intention of ever 
returning, making sense of their fundamentalist history could bea lifelong process. One 
ex-fundamentalist observed: 


We cannot simply trade in the old story for a new one in one quick, tidy ex- 
change ... The old stories are so deeply ingrained, so much a part of our version of 
reality for so long, that thinking in terms of those stories is a habit of mind we still 
have to shake off... Is it any wonder the pilgrimage out of fundamentalism is full of 
pain and heartache and fear and hurt and shame and guilt? (Rattigan 2008: 68) 


Frank Schaeffer confessed in his deconversion narrative: “The habit of fundamentalist 
faith persists in my gut, even long after I rejected it ... It turns out that it was easier 
to move beyond my parents’ beliefs intellectually than to abandon my gut responses’ 
(Schaeffer 2007: 5). Likewise, Tanya Levin lamented, ‘It has taken me years to untangle 
fundamentalism from my life. And it’s still not gone ... Fundamentalism won't leave 
me alone. It continues to upset me despite my best efforts to exit, stage right’ (Levin 
2015: 261, 269). The impact of Christian fundamentalism on those who embraced its 
doctrines or came under its cultural influence, for however short a period, was often 
deep and long-lasting. “The wounds of faith, Philip Yancey reflected, ‘embed like per- 
manent tattoos’ (Yancey 2021: 298). 
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CHAPTER 38 


GLOBALIZED 
FUNDAMENTALISM 


MARK P. HUTCHINSON 


WE now have more than half a century of scholarship on ‘fundamentalism. In reading 
this, it is not uncommon to come across discussions about ‘resurgent fundamentalism. 
It is a term which declares certain presumptions: a stance on what has come before, for 
instance, as well as an assumed definition of fundamentalism. But is the Christian fun- 
damentalism of the early twenty-first century the same as that which emerged from 
the populist evangelical American church networks? Clearly not. It has adapted to in- 
stitutional and intellectual challenges, and developed alternative forms. At the same 
time, its modernist opponents have themselves changed: the halberdiers of the old lib- 
eral Protestant elites giving way to the mobile, mediatized culture warriors of the new 
left and massified consumerist libertarianism. In an age when moral panics sparked 
by events in distant America can spring up overnight in London and Sydney, funda- 
mentalism is clearly no longer the preserve of the political right, let alone New Jersey 
Presbyterians or Texan Baptists. Theological revitalizers such as Francis Schaeffer, who 
rejected the old fundamentalism of Carl McIntire and his ilk, or the children (such 
as Franklin Graham) of the neo-evangelicals who sought a post-war escape from the 
restrictions of cultural fundamentalism, became the new fundamentalists, often against 
their will (Hankins 2008: 44). Yesterday’s reformers are today’s conservatives, and be- 
come tomorrow’s fundamentalists. 

The mobility and politicization of ‘fundamentalism’ thus causes problems for 
historians. The fundamentalism of Jerry Falwell Jr. (president of Liberty University, 
Virginia, 2007-20), was not the same as that which had emerged from Princeton 
Seminary in the 1910s and 1920s, or from First Baptist Church, Minneapolis (under 
William Bell Riley) and Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto (under T. T. Shields) into 
the 1940s and 1950s. It bore similarities, but its operational framework was so distinct as 
to make it quite a different, and very much more fragmented, movement. That difference 
was not primarily one of theology or culture: instead, both theological shift and cultural 
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adaptation have followed structural changes to adapt to the exigencies of scale contin- 
gent on globalization. 

Among those who self-define as ‘fundamentalist, the globalization of evangelic- 
alism has changed the stage, in ways not well represented among scholars claiming to 
describe it. In part, this is because of continuities in the rhetoric of fundamentalists 
themselves. The continuing strength of American evangelicalism, and the association 
of its fundamentalists with hyper-nationalism, invites scholars to compare American 
Christian fundamentalism with the extremism of Iranian Islamic Republicanism, Saudi 
Wahhabism, and Indian Hindu nationalism. This was implied in the method of Martin 
Marty’s grand Fundamentalism Project (1987-95), and is specifically stated by authors 
such as Sathianathan Clarke. It is an odd position, however. After nearly a century of 
social history, the assumption that history is mainly defined by the powerful, and that 
local popular religious beliefs are therefore somehow in decline—that evangelicalism 
could be portrayed, for instance, as emerging from the ‘margins of the southern Bible 
Belt to the mainstream of America’s first Sunbelt society’ (Dochuk 2010: xv)—is self- 
contradictory. Clarke, for instance, asserts that ‘After waning for fifty or so years, the 
Christian fundamentalists resurged in the United States during the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. The major reasons for this ‘resurgence, he suggests, were cultural 
reactions to post-war migration, the grasping of new globalizing technologies and 
media, and the rise of a new generation of pugnacious, capable fundamentalist leaders 
such as Jerry Falwell, Pat Robertson, James Dobson, and Bob Jones III (Clarke 2017: 38- 
9). Itis an analysis entangled in category mistakes. 

First, while Clarke's list is made up of visible contextual factors, these factors also 
hold for other, contemporaneous traditions. Liberal churches too operate in the con- 
text of post-war migration, both in America and globally, but the response among 
these has not been homogeneous fundamentalization. In Australia, indeed, as Andrew 
Singleton notes, many churches which share much of the theology of a Falwell or 
Jones have embraced and grown through migrant populations. The dominance of 
Pentecostal megachurches in Australia can be explained in part by their social medi- 
ation functions for mobile pasifika, African and Asian migrant communities (Singleton 
2020: 102-3). Similar trends are noted by Wolffe and others among Anglican and dias- 
pora churches in London, including ‘Anglo-diaspora’ churches such as Hillsong (Wolffe 
2018). Explanations relying on generic causes, which are common to all agents in the 
globalizing condition, have declining power over time. 

The contradictions in Clarke's analysis, moreover, become obvious in the restating: ap- 
parently the fundamentalist movement waned, while at the same time developing new 
capacities linked to the cutting edge of change, and while producing a new generation of 
young and energetic leaders. So did fundamentalism wane? Or did it just appear to do 
so and the scholars have done insufficient work on its internal dynamics to get beyond 
their own contexts? Did fundamentalism ‘resurge, or just remind a broader culture that 
apoliticism and quietude do not equate to disappearance? Was Christian fundamen- 
talism ‘against the spirit of Enlightenment influenced modernity, or was it a proactive 
absorber of modern technologies successfully competing for space in the emerging 
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globalized society? Did it ‘overflow its national boundaries’ for the ‘first time after 9/11’ 
(Clarke 2017:43), or was it already deeply entrenched in international flows? In this fairly 
standard account of fundamentalism, there is merely a thesis, and no adequate explan- 
ation either of what opposes it, what elicits that opposition, or what the synthesis was 
shaped to achieve. Many who share identical theologies with the despised Republican- 
voting non-college-educated whites of middle America are black or Hispanic, arriving 
(with the rise of global migration) not from Minneapolis or Toronto, but from Brazil or 
Nigeria. As Vaneesa Cook notes in her exploration of evangelical arcs into radical pol- 
itics, evangelical networks contain within their theologies tools to engage highly varied 
realities (Cook 2019: 210-11). 

The core problem lies in the attempt to use shifting semantic categories to describe 
social realities. As Robert Woodberry and Christian Smith have argued, the work of so- 
cial scientists (and pollsters) has been confused by the indiscriminate use of terms such 
as ‘fundamentalist, ‘evangelical, ‘born again, ‘conservative Protestant, and ‘Religious 
Right; as if they are identical expressions (Woodberry and Smith 1998: 25). An alterna- 
tive solution is social capital analysis, which bypasses reified categories and speaks about 
‘assets’ without predetermining the overall interpretation of relationships. Social capital 
scholarship has demonstrated that the scale of the unit of focus plays a critical role in the 
distribution of assets (values, dispositions, capacities) across a network (Claridge 2004). 
If we think of fundamentalism as a set of values, beliefs, and dispositions distributed 
across human networks expanding rapidly in size and motility through the twentieth 
century, the scale of the community network being described (from personal to local 
to national to transnational) and its temporal context come more clearly into focus 
(Cavaye 2004, Fine 2010). The fundamentalism of local churches and communities is 
not the same as the sort of fundamentalism being described by Clarke. While the vig- 
orous leaders of ‘resurgent’ 1980s evangelicalism (such as Falwell) acted on the national 
level, they relied significantly on a mobilization of communities of fairly well-off, well- 
educated, and activist evangelical heartlands which supported evangelical institution- 
building on a massive scale (universities, television stations, megachurches, even theme 
parks, among the many other materializations). Local churches engaged and prospered 
through migration, many of them (like Hillsong Phoenix, Arizona) acting towards 
migrants in ways not readily distinguishable from social service agencies on the pol- 
itical left, nor identical to other transnational fundamentalist communities. There 
has been very little conceptual work done on the most rapidly growing communities 
and movements which constitute broad ‘fundamentalist’ belief (Anderson 2013: 206, 
Dougherty et al. 2011: 316). The connections between nation-state engaged fundamen- 
talism and fundamentalism at the local and the transnational levels are not only less 
than perfect, but they are quite possibly different phenomena. 

While the original meaning of the word ‘fundamentalism was linked to twentieth- 
century debates about theological modernism, the phenomena go back at least as far 
as Copernicus’ day (Finocchiaro 2008: 657). Scholars who confuse theological with 
cultural modernism and with conservatism, often assume that fundamentalists are 
always right-wing, white firebrands. The results, as Kenneth Barnes notes, are not 
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always helpful (Barnes 2015). For terms such as ‘fundamentalist’ to remain meaningful, 
scale, place (context) and time (temporal progression) are critical elements. Gresham 
Machen, for example, bore with the opprobrium of the term ‘fundamentalist, a term 
he ‘greatly disliked) and the ‘distasteful’ company he had to keep, ‘for the sake of the 
battle at hand’ against theological modernism (Harris 1998: 20). Conservative evan- 
gelical pundit John Piper has likewise taken brickbats from both sides: from self- 
identifying fundamentalists for his continuationism, anti-separationism, and support 
for the Barthian, non-inerrantist scholar Daniel Fuller (Piper 2007), and from non- 
evangelicals for his self-confessed theological conservatism. “Everybody to my left 
thinks I am [a fundamentalist]. And there are a lot of people to my left, noted Piper 
with typical wry self-deprecation (Piper 2008). By the time Piper wrote this, moreover, 
he already had a global public reading his work in Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, and 
other cultural contexts, where ‘right’ and ‘left’ did not mean the same thing. Rejected by 
‘fundamentalists’ at home, he was taken up by their confrères in other places, while also 
being out of step with other theological conservatives (like the Peruvian Samuel Escobar 
or the Italian Giorgio Spini) who might not have agreed with Piper’s politics. 

So, scale, context, and time of the participants are critical. Machen was privileged, 
Baltimore-born and Ivy-League-based, his setting that of the secularizing and 
globalizing American northeast and internationalizing German intellectualism. For 
Piper, his context is warm-hearted post-war neo-evangelicalism, translated into Gen- 
X terms suitable for the megachurch and the conference form. His tools are Internet 
text and streaming, and the vast global satellite networks of evangelical media agencies. 
Who these ‘fundamentalists’ were as local church members, as opposed to regional 
ecclesiastics or global actors, is often forgotten in the use of fundamentalism for pre- 
defined purposes. A scholar approaching fundamentalism from a ‘history of ideas’ per- 
spective will come to quite different conclusions from another approaching the topic 
from within a discourse where ‘fundamentalism has already been problematized by 
global security concerns, often administered by career bureaucrats who may never have 
met a fundamentalist. This divergence (and the foolishness of public polling techniques) 
is clearly seen in attempts to predict the level of support for conservative politicians. At 
precisely the time when many historians are scratching their heads as to whether the 
phenomenon of ‘evangelicalisny actually exists, pollsters were confidently predicting ei- 
ther maintenance or decline in the ‘white evangelical base’ of Christian leaders such as 
Scott Morrison in Australia (McDougall 2019). 

Similar issues of scale, context, and time can also be seen elsewhere across the globe. 
On the national level, for example, the Indonesian state treads a difficult balance be- 
tween governing the world’s largest Muslim population, and the demands of access to 
the maturing global economy (such as modernization, ecological sustainability, and 
human rights). It is a plural country with significant Indian and Chinese minorities, 
and diverse Indigenous tribal communities spread across a vast archipelago. The 
pressure of ‘the global’ on ‘the national’ has produced conflict with historic trans- 
national Islamic world connections and ‘fundamentalisms’ (Rohmaniya 2014: 127-9). 
This, in turn, places pressure on local ‘animist’ and Christian populations within the 
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Soekarno-era Pancasila settlement (Aritonang and Steenbrink 2008: 200-5). The rise 
of Islamist violence in turn, has charismaticized traditional Christian forms, both on 
the Reformed and Pentecostal ends of the spectrum (Hoon 2018). At the local level, 
networks such as Gereja Bethel Indonesia have grown in reaction to the safety issues 
local Christians face (Rodemeier 2017: 74). At the national level, the drift out of the 
Reformed tradition (compromised by its connections to Dutch colonialism) has 
mobilized a new form of fundamentalist apologetics by leaders such as Stephen Tong 
of the Indonesian Reformed Evangelical Church. While criticism of Islam is dan- 
gerous for such revitalizers, hardline theological cessationist attacks on their charis- 
matic co-religionists is not. It also provides credibility in the international networks of 
Reformed churches, especially among the Chinese diaspora and in the United States 
(Menzies 2015). 

At every level in the Indonesian case, the global interacts directly, in both combined 
and separate flows, with the national and the local. At the local level, such ‘fundamen- 
talist’ church communities are biblical literalists and social conservatives, while at the 
regional and national levels they defend secular pluralism, a political position which 
in the United States would be considered to be a concern of the political left. At this 
level, they are no longer considered fundamentalists, but rather good citizens of the 
global polis. They are ethically and morally conservative, but socially progressive. On 
the transnational level, however, leaders such as Tong (whose fundamentalist theology 
permits multiple appropriations) find traction in other discourses, as defenders of 
the Reformed or Warfieldian traditions, for example. Each of these elements remains 
present in various global ‘flows. For Tong, these flows are between localities (Jakarta, 
Lausanne, and Philadelphia), while for the American anti-charismatic campaigner, 
John MacArthur, they flow between his ‘branded’ cessationist ‘Strange Fire’ confer- 
ence in California in 2013 and a receptive audience as far abroad as Africa, Russia, and 
Australia (Barnhart 2013, Kidd 2015). The flows are also evident between regions and 
nations. The role which megachurches play in large ‘borderland’ conurbations, such as 
Lagos, Singapore or Kyiv, surges occasionally into the public eye through clashes be- 
tween the state and these mobile, globalizing institutions. Their reflexive connection 
(via media, finances, and migration) to other city-scapes elsewhere in the world then 
becomes clear (Asamoah-Gyadu 2006, Asamoah-Gyadu 2020, Chong 2018, Katsaura 
2020, Maier and Coleman 2011). 

In each setting, moreover, the fundamentalism being observed differs. A figure such 
as Franklin Graham, for instance, might be considered a fundamentalist due to his doc- 
trinal positions in his ecclesial setting (Boston 2004); or due to his political positions on 
‘national evangelicalism’ (Adams 2018); or because of his moral positions and priorities 
when distributing aid abroad as president of Samaritan’s Purse (‘Relief Workers’ 2006). 
He in turn works with thousands of non-Americans who might share his theology 
but not his political positions, or not share anything but his social concern. When the 
categories are pressed by reference to fieldwork, however, often it is discovered that 
the only uniting factor is Graham's personal presence at the nexus of a certain type of 
American identity politics (a description as relevant to those who oppose him, as much 
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as to the man and his causes). There is no such thing as a universally applicable ‘funda- 
mentalisny which identifies his base. 

A similar pattern can be found in conflicts over transnational influence. In his 
‘Christmas 2009’ letter, for example, Californian Baptist megachurch pastor Rick 
Warren responded to domestic pressure to strongly denounce proposed anti-gay laws 
in Uganda. In the media, where the instantaneity and digitalized illusion of omnipres- 
ence forms a sort of self-referential echo chamber, there had been attempts to paint 
him as part of ‘American evangelical influence’ over Ugandan Christian opinion. What 
was read in the West as fundamentalist intrusion (or ‘resurgence’) into the majority 
world, however, was read in Uganda as resistance to continuing Western colonialism 
(Allen 2009). Ugandan pastors decried Warren's position, and expressed alarm at what 
appeared to them to be a form of American apostasy. 

‘Fundamentalism, therefore, remains a broad term in search of definition and con- 
textualization. On a local level it can be helpful, but imposed across the board as a form 
of multipurpose ‘swiss army knife’ term, it can be misleading. As noted already, there 
is much to be learned from scholars working in network and social capital theory. 
Authors such as Michael Wilkinson and Candy Gunther Brown demonstrate the 
benefit of identifying ‘fundamentalism as ‘assets’ within constellations of networks and 
mobilizations (Brown 2011, Wilkinson 2016). Such categorizations can then be analysed 
in more value-neutral terms of bonding or bridging social capital. 


NETWORKS AND FUNDAMENTALISM IN THE 
TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


The use of the word ‘fundamentalism to describe American ‘religious nationalists; 
Islamists, and Hindu right-wingers encourages scholarly mis-application and con- 
spiracy theories. For ‘the Right’ this might be the meetings of the ‘liberal global elites’ 
at the World Economic Forum in Davos, while on ‘the Left; authors such as Katherine 
Stewart attempt to describe real networks, without paying due attention to scale or im- 
pact. Her book The Power Worshippers (2020) confuses ‘networks’ with lobby groups 
and organizations. Evangelicalism, for example, presents itself as a consolidated reality 
in the United States, in part because of localized historical coherence, and more or less 
successful denominationalization. Within its localities it is a powerful political lobby 
because it represents real migration and political histories, and a deeply entrenched 
urban-rural divide in American history. Those are not the histories and localities shared 
by members of the high-mobility commentariat (Stewart, for example, is a journalist 
arriving in Southern California via the Village Voice and a string of globalized main- 
stream media). She explains her motivation: “When an older couple from another town 
attempted to set up and lead a Bible club at my daughter's public elementary school in 
Southern California in 2009 they might as well have been alien visitors showing up at 
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a beach party’ (Stewart 2020: 1). Stewart and her subjects live at mutually incompre- 
hensible ends of a local-global scale of engagement. Local fundamentalisms lose coher- 
ence as their real communities, linked by denomination, ‘old school ties; and ethnicity, 
attempt to engage on the national level. Points of effective mobilization thus cohere 
around a shrinking range of causes, such as ‘rallying calls’ over abortion, the Bible in 
schools, or same-sex marriage (Garrison 2020). 

Evangelicals have often moved to expand their public influence through the estab- 
lishment of ‘networks, and been prepared to ‘hold their noses’ while they did it. The for- 
mation of the National Association of Evangelicals in 1942, for instance, saw cessationist 
Baptists agree to sit alongside Pentecostals. The World Evangelical Fellowship (founded 
1951) witnessed American members bewildered by the fact that their opinions were not 
held by a majority of their co-religionists across the globe. More recently, the Global 
Anglican Futures Conference (GAFCON, founded 2008) saw ‘fundamentalist-like’ 
cessationists and complementarians from Sydney united with charismatic Nigerians 
and even with women bishops (Elizabeth Awut Ngor from South Sudan, consecrated 
2016, and Emily Onyango from Kenya, consecrated 2021). In transitioning to higher- 
level networks, the particularities of local identities are stripped away. The ‘potential 
for mobilization, then, is sporadic and issue-based, and ‘does little to sustain on-going 
political activity’ (Dougherty et al. 2011: 323). Mobilized on the national scale, they act 
not as fundamentalists per se, but around particular causes which may, or may not, be 
shared by others. 

Evangelicals and their fundamentalist cousins succeed largely when they do not act as 
evangelicals or fundamentalists per se, but as riders on the shirt tails of other popularist 
mobilizations. One example is evangelical involvement in the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, published in 1948. As they globalized, evangelicals could 
not lobby for religious liberty on the basis of the fact that their co-religionists were 
evangelicals, but rather because they were American citizens, or individuals in a country 
which had ratified its relationship to the UN (Hutchinson 2019). Effective networks op- 
erate most easily at the local level, and (short of very powerful mobilizing forces) tend 
to disperse as they transition towards the global. Despite the conspiracy theories of the 
political left, and counter to the experience of other forms of ‘fundamentalism; the more 
fundamentalist an evangelical network is, the less likely it is to be effective. 

Markku Ruotsila explores this phenomenon with regard to fundamentalist leader 
Carl McIntire. McIntire’s International Council of Christian Churches (ICCC, founded 
1948) rapidly expanded across mission networks and among post-war European con- 
servative Protestant traditions desperate for solutions to the march of state Stalinism 
and domestic starvation. Within two years, the ICCC was eating into the potential 
international membership of the larger National Association of Evangelicals. McIntire 
found it much harder to hold these members, however, once he began to act presi- 
dentially and to bumble across the intercultural tripwires. His attacks on the World 
Council of Churches brought ‘a torrent of criticism from the northern and contin- 
ental Europeans’ who had to operate in settings where socialism was almost common 
property, and anti-communism ‘too hot to handle’ (Ruotsila 2016: 95). The ICCC thus 
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built its international expansion around anti-communism and morality campaigns 
rather than around theological unity, mobilizing American money with communist 
dispossession narratives. The collapse in the early 2000s of the networks associated 
with Ted Haggard’s New Life Church in Colorado Springs and Mark Driscoll’s Mars 
Hill megachurch in Seattle demonstrate a similar trend. Rapid growth around the or- 
ganizational charisma of atypical individuals was fuelled by local and regional needs. 
There were other individuals who likewise had what Ronald Burt calls ‘good ideas, and 
who grew significant churches, but they were not proximate to ‘structural holes’ be- 
tween networks, and so did not break into the national and transnational in the way 
that Driscoll and Haggard did (Burt 2004). Driscoll addressed a structural hole (the 
need for new church-planting approaches) through the Acts 29 network. In Haggard’s 
case the need was for neo-evangelical churches to find new spheres of influence as their 
traditional locations in the great American urban centres secularized and pushed them 
into ‘middle America. These men demonstrated the ability to ‘broker’ good ideas into 
inter-network social capital which made them global (in Driscoll’s case) and national 
(in Haggard’s case) figures. The complexities of the multiple brokerages required of 
them as they moved out of their localized ‘small worlds’ were also arguably the settings 
which elicited the collapse of their ministries. In retrospect, Haggard reflected on the 
tensions between the small worlds and the digitally mediated ‘anywhere’ worlds of his 
previous career: ‘Back in the old days, when somebody would get in trouble, they'd just 
need to move 40 or 50 miles, or a hundred miles, and they could start again. Not any- 
more (Foreman 2009). 

In a network approach, ‘small world’ fundamentalism is a grass-roots phenom- 
enon which does not ‘disappear’ or ‘retreat to the margins. It is, as Martin Marty once 
famously said at a conference in Chicago, ‘the moss around the roots of the trees’ in 
the forest (Institute for the Study of American Evangelicals 1991), an omnipresent re- 
serve of religious opinion which is mobilized or not depending on the presence of key 
brokers, structural holes between networks, and a powerful form of social mobiliza- 
tion to enable those networks to interconnect and expand. Fundamentalisms, defined 
as textual literalism, tight social values, and close bonding social capital, thus persist 
in the ‘small world’ precisely because that is the nature of effective bonding social cap- 
ital. It is not the preserve of a particular ideological stance, but rather the external face 
of a set of life-technologies wrapped in spiritual or liturgical forms. ‘Fundamentalistic’ 
organizations are omnipresent and mutually uncomprehending depending on their 
location in networks. There are just as likely to be vegetarianist and animal rights 
‘fundamentalists’ in the large cities of the West (Hadley 2017, Kordower 2009) as there 
are to be gun-toting, First and Second Amendment-quoting Christian fundamentalists 
in rural America, or outback Australia. Each has a body of ‘technique’ by which they 
organize life, a cohering spirituality. Each thinks the other is a form of alien invasion, a 
familiar trope in American popular culture. Or, to put it another way, borrowing from 
Peter Berger’s idea of the “Heretical Imperative’ (Berger 1979), each is a heresy from a 
perceived orthodoxy, with a built-in riposte to its rejected parent, and a plan to become 
the next orthodoxy. This approach moves ‘fundamentalism’ from being a problem of 
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reified categories to one of understanding access to networks and assets under pressure 
from powerful forms of social mobilization. 

The many millions of ‘small world’ Christian fundamentalists pass unnoticed until 
they find an effective broker—a Donald Trump in the United States, a Jair Bolsonaro in 
Brazil, or (on the other side of the political spectrum) a Kevin Rudd in Australia—who 
connects them to a larger cause. As Burt notes, ‘Networks do not act, they are a context 
for action (Burt 2004: 354). Small world fundamentalists have constricted networks, and 
so relatively few ‘assets’ to draw upon. They are many, however, and so when mobilized 
they can make a difference, even in non-democratic societies. At those moments, they 
seem to ‘reappear’ as if from nowhere—when in fact they were there all the time—often 
to become the proof-text for some imagined fundamentalist conspiracy. 


How MANY, AND WHERE? 


The problems of categorization for global movements are well known. Just as one 
observers ‘renewalist’ is anothers ‘charismatic, so one observer's ‘evangelical’ is 
another’s ‘fundamentalist. The definitions can be either too tight (based on internalized 
intellectual histories) or too loose (a fundamentalist is ‘anyone who doesn't agree with 
my personal progressivism’). More refined categories may help: here I propose the 
terms ‘elf-identifying’, criteria identified’, and other identified’ fundamentalists. The 
numbers of ‘self-identifying’ fundamentalists are quite small, and mainly concentrated 
in those centres which combine socio-cultural forms of resistance to modernity with 
either missionary or organic institutional spread. The Pew Religion and Public Life pro- 
gramme estimates that independent, fundamentalist Baptists are possibly 2.5 per cent of 
the American population, compared to a general evangelical population which is some- 
what higher than 20 per cent (Pew Research Center 2014). Given that the United States 
is a society marked by a convergence of Baptist, separatist, and voluntarist traditions, it 
establishes an upper limit for world comparisons. Self-identifying fundamentalists are 
possibly no more than 10 per cent of all evangelical Christians worldwide, and probably 
considerably less. David Parker suggested, for instance, that there is no equivalent to 
American-style ‘fundamentalism in Australia (Parker 1984), and similar findings have 
been noted in Britain. This is not to say that local groups in Australia have not fought 
over issues such as creationism or the Bible in schools in fairly energetic ways (Numbers 
2002). These are less indicators of widespread fundamentalism, however, than so- 
cial reactions to rapid shifts in the Welfare State (such as the shift to federal funding 
of schools) and social identities. The membership of self-identifying fundamentalist 
groups remains tiny in the non-American ‘Anglosphere, in part due to population dy- 
namics, a state church meliorism, and the Global North's concentration of wealth. 
Self-identifying fundamentalists are also quite few in world terms. Wesleyan 
Holiness movements with an American origin tend to hold similar positions to in- 
dependent Baptists, but for both of them the liberalization of their larger movements 
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has constrained their networks. The IFCA International (founded in 1930 as the 
Independent Fundamental Churches of America) claims several thousand churches in 
its global network, and acts as a competitor organization to denominational missions, 
such as those of the Southern Baptist Convention. It can mobilize significant resources, 
and finds institutional support from Biola University and the Master’s Seminary in 
California, Denver Seminary, Dallas Seminary, and the like. The fundamentalist 
precepts of the movement, however, exclude the majority of global evangelicals, and 
so their influence outside the United States is less that of a global orthodoxy than a 
dispersed ‘ginger group. This reflects the ‘small world’ dynamics of the movement’ reli- 
ance on bonding social capital, and its inability to produce charismatic ‘brokers. As Jörg 
Stolz and Olivier Favre have noted, in many parts of the more secularized West, such as 
Switzerland, ‘small world; self-identifying fundamentalism is a declining form, whereas 
Pentecostal growth, by contrast, is ‘not related to deprivation orientation, strictness, or 
socialization efforts’ (Stolz and Favre 2019: 604). Dougherty et al. likewise discovered 
that ‘Neither speaking in tongues nor claiming a Pentecostal or charismatic religious 
identity is related to level of community involvement? What is common to growing 
forms of evangelical and charismatic communities is ‘recruitment focus and spontan- 
eity of ritual, which is often lacking in fundamentalist environments (Dougherty et al. 
2011: 334). Just as high bonding social capital is required to avoid ‘disappearing into con- 
text’ (the peril of liberalizing traditions), bridging social capital and the mobilization of 
individual spiritualities are essential offsets to the shared high bonding commitments of 
successful churches. 

Anti-modernist, self-identifying fundamentalists favour abstract defences of in- 
errancy and biblical interpretation. Inevitably, this limits their ability to connect and 
generalize: they remain predominantly Western. The exception to this is the contribu- 
tion of Chinese and Korean diasporic churches, which share missional histories with 
late-nineteenth-century anti-modernism (such as the Brethren and the Westminster 
Presbyterian movement). Chinese churches in this classically fundamentalist sense 
can be found under strong leaders throughout the global diaspora (in Australia and 
elsewhere often established and run by women). Several theological colleges in the 
West support teaching in Mandarin and for Chinese-language settings—including 
Melbourne School of Theology, Sydney Missionary and Bible College, China Reformed 
Theological Seminary’s affiliate programmes, and those associated with Stephen 
Tong’s international ministry. A Confucian underlay permits this counter-modernism 
and alter-intellectualism to act as bonding social capital. The Stephen Tong Chair 
of Reformed Theology was endowed in 2011 at Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, which hailed him as ‘the most significant Chinese Reformed theologian 
and evangelist of this generation’ (‘Stephen Tong Chair’ 2011). Tong exemplifies the type 
of broker who creates value for previously enclosed networks by drawing analogies be- 
tween groups ostensibly irrelevant to one another (Burt 2004). 

By way of contrast, criteria identified’ fundamentalism in the twenty-first century 
is a vastly larger grouping. It is not hard to find Pentecostal or evangelical movements 
who would agree with the core theological tenets of the ‘fighting fundamentalists’ of 
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the 1920s (biblical inspiration and sacrificial atonement among them). If ‘a funda- 
mentalist is an evangelical who is angry about something’ (Marsden 1991: 1), the key 
difference is that ‘criteria identified’ evangelicals are not prepared to fight about it on the 
battlefields chosen by elite contestants. They take either isolationist, meliorist, or alter- 
native spiritual positions which bypass the viewpoints of the traditional denominations, 
publicly-funded secularism or scientism. Again, the same actions mean different things 
in different settings. While prayer or fasting have tended to be a quietist pursuit in 
European traditions, for African Pentecostals, prayer, fasting and evangelism are not 
apolitical (Parsitau 2014: 14)—instead, prayer is ‘a sort of civic engagement and a pol- 
itical praxis where true Christians must pray to God to establish his kingdom on earth 
(Mungai 2020). 

Such communities can be mobilized much more effectively in the United States than 
elsewhere, but also in very real ways in the rest of the world (Freston 2001). In general, 
however, such communities are aspirational of upward social mobilization, focusing 
on ways of organizing life for the better through spiritual practices. They are spiritual 
pragmatists, much more inclined to respond positively when invited into matters of 
practical action than matters of philosophy or high policy—as seen, for example, in the 
context of African ecological spirituality (Daneel 1998). As Miroslav Antanasov notes in 
the case of the marginalized Roma in Eastern Europe, Pentecostalism appeals because 
it connects in both mode and content to indigenous spiritual technologies, defends the 
family structure from host society hostility, and makes life better by repressing social 
pathologies and preferencing positive social outcomes (Antanasov 2011: 363-5). What 
pastors are selling is not always what congregation members are buying. On non-class- 
based or low personal impact issues, ‘criteria defined’ fundamentalists find themselves 
voting (or sometimes marching, but mostly just helping) across a very wide range of 
political positions. These findings were well illustrated in the voting patterns associated 
in 2016 with British Brexit polls and in 2017 with same-sex marriage legislation in 
Australia. The disconnection between the public debate about ‘diversity’ and those ac- 
tually living with it was, in both cases, quite stark, and contributed to the rise of polit- 
ical populism in both countries. Religious conviction was co-located but not causative. 
In the Australian case, there was ‘no evidence in the surveys that religion shaped the 
vote’ (Cameron and McAllister 2020: 251). There was also no evidence, despite claims 
to the contrary (Bennister and Obendorf 2019), that the urban-rural divide affected 
the following federal ‘miracle’ election of 2019 in which Australia chose a Pentecostal 
believer as Prime Minister for the first time (Cameron and McAllister 2020). The mo- 
bilization of such ‘non-angry’ fundamentalists is more the outcome, than the cause, of 
broader political radicalization and fracturing of a social consensus. 

The differences between ‘angry’ (inward looking) and ‘happy’ (outward looking) 
fundamentalists are more than just matters of aesthetics: behavioural bonding 
and bridging are affected significantly by the size and economy of time implied by 
congregational-community identities. Angry’ fundamentalists have traditionally 
focused on salvation from sin, and therefore on matters of public morality, while cha- 
rismatic fundamentalists have tended to focus on personal uplift and empowerment. 
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Their worship styles (with an emphasis on ‘the mega and experientialism) are quite 
different, in part because experientialism tends to social engagement, while doctrinal 
creedalism tends to social isolation. The tensions among ‘happy’ fundamentalists thus 
relate to issues of social mobility and intellectual upskilling. Pentecostals are interested 
in social engagement, not just because of local social pragmatism (prominent from 
the 1920s), but increasingly in theological frameworks and public policy. Michael 
Frost explores this through indigenization and racism in New Zealand, as does Tanya 
Riches through globalization and the Australian ‘charismatic city’ (Frost 2019, Riches 
2018). Donald Miller and his colleagues trace this to a general ‘conscientization’ of 
global Pentecostalism as its younger generation moved out of the suburbs and favelas 
into theological and professional education (Miller and Yamamori 2007). This ‘escal- 
ator’ fails when fundamentalism becomes associated with dysfunctional nationalism 
(Roca 2007). In most parts of the Majority World, however, Pentecostal Christians live 
in marked minorities, drawing upon their faith to produce theodicies of suffering and 
personal overcoming, and politics of resistance from below—as seen during Chile's 
military dictatorship between 1973 and 1990 (Florez 2018). This sort of social capital 
building is also evident among Brazilian and Ghanaian diasporic churches (Dennis 
2017, Openshaw 2020). Where elites (left, right and otherwise) monopolize economies 
of money, violence, mobility, education, and other forms of power, spiritual capital inev- 
itably becomes more attractive to fundamentalist entrepreneurs on the margins. While 
holding to the same doctrines (that is, they can be ‘criteria identified’), they come to 
the Bible from quite different directions to the Warfieldian inerrantists. Distanced from 
polarized Western cultures of theological abstraction and enlightenment epistemology, 
these Global South fundamentalists can talk like William Bell Riley, but act like Walter 
Rauschenbusch (promoter of the ‘social gospel’). 

How many members does this ‘fundamentalist’ movement involve, and where are 
they located? The majority of world Christians now lives outside the West, and that 
is particularly the case with regard to Pentecostal and charismatic Christians. Most 
of these hold locally modified ‘criteria identified’ forms of fundamentalist worldview 
(Jenkins 2011: 257). They vary widely in politics and liturgical practice. As Dougherty 
et al. discovered in the United States: ‘A person might be Pentecostal by affiliation, by 
belief or experience, or by self-identification’ The emphasis on one or another of these 
variables significantly changes the percentage of the population to whom their ana- 
lysis can be extended. They also discovered that ‘Persons claiming a Pentecostal or 
charismatic identity more closely resemble all US adults than do persons classified as 
Pentecostal by affiliation or speaking in tongues’ (Dougherty et al. 2011: 329). If, however, 
as Todd Johnson notes in the World Christian Database, Pentecostals and charismatics 
around the world form approximately 26 per cent of all Christians, and most of those 
are not located in the global North, then we can estimate that there are approxi- 
mately 100 million self-identifying fundamentalists in the world, and approximately 
650 million all told (allowing for 85 per cent of all Pentecostals and charismatics to fall 
into this latter category) when one includes all three usages of the term ‘fundamentalist’ 
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Scholarly treatments, however, are not uniform in their approaches, and cer- 
tainly many of those so counted might wonder how they were categorized as 
such: neo-charismatic ‘prosperity’ churches conflict with classical Pentecostals, and 
white ‘evangelicals’ count other movements both ‘in’ or ‘out’ of the evangelical cat- 
egory depending on need (Hutchinson 1996: 2, Wilkinson 2016: 42). The rise and rise of 
megachurches in Australia, Canada, and South Africa has led to a denaturing of old class 
and ethnicity lines. When the conservative evangelical Archbishop of Sydney stands at 
the 2017 bicentenary of the Australian Bible Society alongside global megachurch pastor 
Brian Houston of Hillsong, or at GAFCON in Jerusalem in 2018 alongside Nigerian 
and Brazilian charismatic bishops, things have changed indeed. The decline of liberal 
mainline Protestantism, lower Western birth rates, the hollowing out of the old evan- 
gelical social consensus, and significant challenges to Christianity in the non-Western 
World—such as Russian or Chinese authoritarianism, the rise of Islamism, and the 
undermining of traditional communities through the impact of glocalization—suggests 
that the future will preference mobile, robust, and self-contained forms of faith over 
highly intellectualized or historically embedded forms. Grassroots ‘high bonding’ 
communities, such as those built around fundamentalist visions, do some things better 
than government and metalevel networks. Conservative Protestants tend to be more 
economically liberal than their mainstream Protestant cousins (Woodberry and Smith 
1998: 27), they connect more readily to communal self-aspirations (Christian, Gent, 
and Wadkins 2015: 155), and in Majority World movements they are often led by women 
(Robert 2006: 185). Such a reality is problematic for the global North’s ability to ‘see the 
world as we would prefer it to be. 

The final category (other identified’ fundamentalists) arises from the tendency 
among practitioners in the media, government, and scholarly institutions to use the 
word ‘fundamentalist’ as a ‘targeting’ term. It is a diffuse term indicating anyone who is 
‘not on our side. Where the large global counter-terrorism apparatus is concerned, the 
ability to distinguish between ‘fundamentalists’ and ‘terrorists’ has sometimes lacked 
nuance. Numerous authors argue for the inapplicability of ‘fundamentalist’ termin- 
ology in many of the places where it is used in official and scholarly parlance, normally 
by outsiders (Lacunza-Balda 1997). Instrumentalized targeting terms such as ‘funda- 
mentalisny create ‘problematics of recognition politics’ (Aumeerally 2017: 4). It is this 
problem to which John Piper refers when he says, as seen earlier, that in American pol- 
itical parlance, ‘fundamentalists’ are anyone to the right of the person speaking. Here is 
the futility of using such terms without proper reference to context. In trying to provide 
clarity for the study of ‘Conservative Protestantism in the United States, the attempt to 
integrate functional, scholarly, and historical identities into a final definition remains 
elusive (Woodberry and Smith 1998: 26). The same is true of fundamentalism. It is clear 
that many standard uses of the term are neither owned nor productive. Nevertheless, 
Christian fundamentalism remains a fruitful concept and useful in scholarly analysis— 
even in the globalized world of the twenty-first century—provided it is subjected to 
rigorous methods of identification and investigation. 
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